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‘tirely unknown! Yet to-day this 
"oid of God fs © quick and power- 
d.' as ever. May the work of the 
isciples of Jesus in this day coun- 
Fact fhe influence of those who, as 
ie Pharisees of old, make the 
‘Word of God of none effec, 
Ordugh their tradition.” Jt was 
"Bteresüng to reed the other day 
at, in a law court where a case 
as being tried between 2 Moham- 
;:hedan and a jew concerning some 
nd near Bethlehem, the Book of 
Seresis was admitted as historical 
dence. 
} Tue New Year brings gontdence 
dis» diat. God will bring forth new 


ob gs in cur Army »,- There 
e pH be new opporfüiniies, new 
- Mans, new devices. So we pray 


i£ in the hearts of our people there 
av be the spirit or okedicace to 
od. This spirit enabled God to 
be the Founder to bring The Army 
p being. By this same spirit in 
Ape heart i t His people Fe is doing 
pis work to-day: caifiog them to 
fines of shi h thev would never 

leans Ree ently a Salvation : Army 
. ,»xdlar, displaving garments from 
res pack ma iadv’s 
bic nnpelled to ask if she might sce 
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the (Ceatriars Far 
sptnt with the 
where fo: the 


Moe dast hours of 
stern Campaign were 
s ders «t role Zitiamang, 
gst time he saw some of the sufferers whose 
"Quse he champions wl over the world. Men 
il n held out their poor moatiluted 
qoin græt him; l'ob5le on shapeless 
s ups gs once were fett; or. too werk to 
Lu, were carried to salute him. — iino, 
“Jae t raped towards him; dyirg, and in the 
5 of ghastly cccay, they raise? their 
B r iorms to see bin; unable ta speak 
Kir . they mouthed their greetngs. The 
je s had spent week E vere: de- 
Uh clas, ta stow ther d 
hou Cacneral alse saw ovr Office. dressing 
s am. Witnessed with keen «aucs'acueon 
“rangement: made fer the cere ant onis- 
TA 6i tlies^ victi us of earth most teribile 
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drawing-room, , 


THE. GENERAL WITH THE LEPERS 


the master of the house. (t seened 
a strange request. The. Pediar 
thought so herself, Sut she had 
learned. thai strange quus do 
cme to those who cre led by God. 
the lady sent for her husband, and 
be said to the Ped!ar almost at once, 

'I bave been badly w: anting to taik 
to sume one like you. "Jie was in 
distress of soul, and she was able 
to help him. WKreeling, they 
prayed, and the burden rolled away. 
Very soon afterwards, he died sud- 
dently inmsa motor accident. the 
Pedlar, bearing of this, understood 
more clearly that hert impute to ask 
for the master of the house had been 
prompted. be the Holy Spirit. May 
Salvationistgs c veryw here be quick 
to obey Him. 

The Salvation Army is but ore 
illustration in the world of God's 
power, to usc His people; and so, noi 
for The Army only but fo: the 
whole church of Cod, we pray that 
in the year 1927 Iis people may, 
be ready tc a willing obeci-- 
ence. For He stili says, ' To obey 
is bette: than Sacrifice, and io 
hearken than che fat of rams 

The is re duty of ft 's 10 
obev God rather than man. 
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When the swert toned Ul cali^d-efients 
to the Meeting, they made their wav through 
brilliant green foliage. many arioyed in 
bright-red Salvation Army 3Gzckois. Rome 
were carried, seme were Icd, Srch faces, 
such sod caricatures of the hima. form, our 
General had ueves bfore san Dut very 
scon Salvation song: rang cut cn the heavy, 
odorons eir. There was joy in this island of 
dent's! 

An apperl for surrender bavirg been 
made, fingerless bane: were raised ia sup 
plination. Row; rf seekers bowed lo. on tbe 
tiled foor, white nmtarmed Offcers point. 
ing them to the Sayim- 

After the Meeting every poti able to 
walk passed Dite che Cen. mal-the mo-t 
annealing pared: o! cuffering vonc ivabl«, 
But such eves as ecuid, shone with ecstasy ! 

Major end Mis. Scheffer ate in harge of 
the VColor.y. d 
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` crouching - — came and joined the benches, they Wem to wake up fÍ 
' group; misery- SERE misery, wounds long nightmare. One turns dow 
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fug HÓMELESS ARE WELCOME 


MIDNIGHT, HEAR THE PLACE DE LA Been: PARIS, JANUARY 197TH 
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INCE winter has come to stay Benches had been hurriedly placed 
with its gnows, its chills, its in all corners of the Hall, even on the 
muds, its long processions of platform. The stove was roaring loud, 
shadows and distress; since it every time the door opened and len a 
threatens the people who afe without draught. Three women had placed 
home or bread, let us rush to the help ` ready on the floor, near the entrance; 
of the poor. They need us. They-are, three huge cauldronsyull of cocoa, and 
inside the walls of Paris, more and piles of tin mugs besides. , 


more numerous every day, and their ' Come in, come in; the. women , | 
procession will be swelling still much first, then the old folks.’ 
more, alas Í. But making . . . difficulties;~the 


If ih our days charity triumphs E zpolicé had prescribed that if the good © 
this state of things, it is due to certain work wasséb go on this evening, every 
personal initiative and to'a number of , one of these unfortunate people should 
organizations as useful as they are give in theirggames. This may be all 
generous, to which thegpublic author- right and nd Mssary for the lodging- 
fe are a omy toflittle support.: -house, where one sleeps and one pays, 

but here. ... The work is compli- 

1 had eari that tousrde midnight, :; cated: and made double. „Another - 
in the vicinity of the Place de la Bas-; ` woman Salvationist has taken ink. and | 
tile 12, rue du Chemin-Vert, ina small paper, and she. writes. Therefore. ce 
Meeting-hall which, for the occasion, lay. Outside in the cold the poor de 
has been transformed into a night folks shiver? gróan, and a girl is 


ə 
Shelter, The Salvation Army was ing. 
going to wclcome the homeless within <‘ Comein, my good friend; you must 
its doors once morc. We repeat that give us your name. 
'for the moment we put on one side the But the old chap is deaf. They show 


question of religion, but one must be ` him the paper, but he is almost ‘blind. 

frank. The spectacle which I have Is he to be thrown out? 

seen to-night has deeply moved me. ‘ Come on, here's your cocoa; get a 

In a poorly lighted street, pressed seat quick; and here's your ticket for 

together along the pavement ip the wet — your soup to-morrow morning.’ 

and in the wind, more than three,hun- The procession continues. 

dred old folks, children and women, Here are two boys—one of them has" 
were waiting. They were saying nota not eaten for two days, the other his 
word, uniting in silence all their been looking for work for a weck. He 
different distresses. The invalids were holds his cap in one hand, not knowing 
there and the consumptive—some with whether he must let go his cap to take* 
white beards, some with youthful, pale the cocoa, for he only has ene hand, 
faces. A young girl was there, hug- and he does not want to lose either | his 
` ging to her breast atbag of rags tied cap or the joy of eating. 







up with a handkerchief, like a mother It is ten minytes past midnight ; the 
hugging her child. And&urging out of Hall is fall. 

the darkest night from along the black ` * * 
"walls, crowds of very poor people, one" In ME of ten, of twentyf"-, 
by onec-lame, coughing, painfully thirty, pres together on 


against wounds» got as near as pos- worn-out collar of his coat, the 
sible to the windows.and the doors, as speaks to his neighbour in a low 
Mf f, to. fill their souls with oes ° his neck is stiff with a painful 
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INCIDENTS FRGwi THE NIGHT RELIEF WORK. 


keeps his head back. Another is chat- 
tering his teeth nervously, as it seems 
to be a habit with him. Another binds 
again the wound across his forehead. 

It is twenty minutes past midnight. . 

* * * 

No more room. : What must be 
done? There are still fifty outside, 
their faces wearing anxioys looks. 

* Don't make a noise, because of the 
neighbours.’ 

Every time the Captain speaks, the 
men doff their caps respectfully. 

You surely will have a small place 


‘forus?’ Even in the passage between 
the daors they squeeze, squeeze, 
squeeze. 
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It.is half-past twelve. 
| We have been able to push in ten 
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more, but there are forty left. What 


are we to do? Where must we send : 


them? Our other Shelttrs are full up. 

‘Sir, would you not 'phone to the 
police station? ' 

‘ Well,’ they would answer, ' this is 
no business of ours; let them stand 
outside. ', 

Forty minutes past twelve. 

Three are huddled together on the 
threshold—three old men. 

‘Go where you may, poor people. 
We can give you some cocoa ; it is very 
hot, it will warm you—but go.’ 

‘But where to? I am shivering,’ 
says one. 

* Our Father, which art in Heaven.’ 

PrgRRE-PLESSIS. 
In ' Le Gaulois.' 


‘INCIDENTS FROM THE NIGHT RELIEF WORK 


o AVE you ever walked over 
rough roads in bad weather 
until your feet were swollen 
and aching? If so, you may 
recall the exquisite sense of relief ex- 
perienced when, on arrival home, it. 
was possible to remove your shoes and 
perhaps indulge in the luxury of a 
warm foot-bath. 
* * * 


For Pierre D—— there was no such 
. happy sequel. He tramped and 
tramped and tramped over the cobbled 
roads of the Paris underworld until 
when he called at the Headquarters of 
the Armée du Salut and pleaded for 
work—work of any kind—he could 
hardly walk at all. 
‘Are you lame?’ asked the Social 
Secretary. 

‘My shoes are too small,’ was the 
or fellow's explanation, and the 
Lolonel understood. Social Officers 
re well versed in the foot problems of 
treet tramps. 

Always at an Army Shelter there are 
hoes and boots—in various stages of 
Jis-repair—that cannot be replaced on 
the swollen feet of the owners. It 
means that they have been continu- 
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ously worn over a long period of 
tramping and, once removed— Oh, 
those feet!’ say the Officers who 
know. 


So it came about that the immacu- | 


late Lieut.-Colonel Coste—a Swiss 
Officer of Huguenot descent, who has 
the reputation for always being abso- 
lutely ‘it’ in personal appearance— 
rode side by side on the tram-car with 
the man in the broken „shoes to the 
nearest shop area, where the man was 
fitted out and then sent well equipped 
to some work at one of our Social 
Institutions, which proved for him the 
beginning of a new life. 

‘Employment has been found for 
eighty-four of the people whom we 
sheltered from the streets during the 
special Night Relief Work of last 
winter,’ says Major Bosch, the Secre- 
tary for Service de Charitie. 

* Of course, there are some who will 
say that many of the people who sleep 
on the streets are not worthy of our 
pity and sacrifice, but do not these 
eighty-four who have made good 
render the effort worth while? 

' There was the woman to whom the 
police directed us—-touched by the fact 
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6 INCIDENTS FROM THE NIGHT RELIEF WORK 


a 

that she had a child of four years with 
her. lg was a bitter night in Feb- 
ruary. We found them huddled to- 
gether on the market-place and took 
them tu the Quarters at the Bastille, 
which is also our Service de Chartite 
Burcau. 

' There, tn what is spoken of as 
** the poor man’s cupboard,’ for gifts 
of old clothes are there received, we 
housed the mother and child. Em- 
ployment was found for the woman and 
we kept the little girl in a sort of im- 
provised créche—another outcome of 
the night work. After two or three 
months the husband and father, who 
had twice deserted his wife and child, 
heard that they were with us and came 
to claun them. 

‘ But I toox the law into my own 
hands and refused to give them up 
until he was in a position to support 
them. This autumn they were among 
the families who went to the vintage 
(the prape-gathering, which answers 
to the hop-picking season in England). 


' Often 1 had seen '' with eyes that | 


see. not," men and women in the 
streets of Paris carrying sacks on their 
backs. Now my eyes are open! I 
know the meaning of that sack. It 
contains the precious straw that is to 
form their bed at night. You will 
readily imagine that the lot of the 
homcless man or woman who possesses 
straw js a degree happier than that of 
one who must depend on the stones 
beneath the bridges of the Scinc! 
Those who own such a bed will not 
rise to receive our offerings of soup 
fest their straw be stolen. 

‘One night we found three women 
beneath one of the bridges. Two were 
endeavouring to shelter by piling up 
some stones, the third, we learned, 
had, thai day, been operated upon for 
appendicitis !' 

* * * 

The time came when the authorities 
thought it necessary lo withdraw their 
consent for the Hall at La Bastille to 
be used as a temporary Shelter (or 
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such cases of distress. As she de- 


‘scribes that last scene the Major’s tears 


overflow. ‘ I think the neighbours had 
complained. We just had to tell our 
poor people they must not come again, 
pray with them, and send them away— 
into the cold, dark night. for long I 
could not sleep in my bed—always I 
saw the expression on their faces when 
they understood.’ 

Then, more cheerfully, * This winter 
the Commissioner is hoping to get ihe 
use of a school, or another equally 
sultable building which will enable us 
to do our relief work on a larger 
scale.’ 

M * * 

Major 2d is a Dutch woman. 
Her associations with The Army began 
as a child, when a wealthy and eccen- 
tric aunt became interested in its work 
and gave largely to its support. ln- 
deed, she went so far as to make her 
will entirely in The Army's interests. 

The Founder visited Holland, and» 
this elderly lady, with other Armg 
friends, was invited to meet hin, ande 
was present when he was farewelled ad 
the railway station. To this day the 
Major recalls that occasion. As we 
have sald, the beneficent lady had her 
eccentricities, and when she beheid 'The 
Army Leader with an ordinary man's 
luggage in the shape of a large leather 
bag, her idea of a prophet had a rude 
shock. ‘My money is not going to, 


provide leather bags,' she said, and 


sent for her lawyer to alter her will in 
favour of her small niece. 

‘So,’ laughed the woman who a 
moment before had wept over the 
homeless of the French capital, ‘ be- 
cause our dear old Founder’did not 
carrv his night-attire in a paper isa 
—which was mv aunt's idea of: a pre 
phet of the people—the money came t 
me, a future Salvation Army Orhce 
and it is my joy to spend my life a 
my all in the service of The Army. TI 
legacy went the same way, by 
different road, and it was God's wa: | 
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UNSELFISH GLOBE-I ROTTING ` 


A VISITOR TO REMOTE AND LONELY OUTPOSTS T 
ENVOY PAULINE SWARTZ'S UNIQUE SERVICE 
By ARTHUR E. Corrine 


HE typical Army Soldier, it 

is to be hoped, will always 
represent the toiling demo- 
cracy—the conimon people 

the human folk one mects in the street. 
Nevertheless, The Army makes so wide 
an appeal (to lend a practical hand in 
furthering the Kingdóm of - Heaven) 
that its ranks now include representa- 
tives of the smaller and so-called higher 
classes, composed of persons who 
enjoy special privileges associated with 
wealth, or superior culture, or both. 
Envoy E. Pauline Swartz is a 
potable cxample of these exceptional 
cases. She belongs to a specially 
interesting class—a class created by 
industrial conditions of the modern 





*world—a class that for some years has 


peen leavening the English aristo- 


' eracy; namely, the class of college- 


ored, self-reliant, frank and cheerful 
American women. 

‘But how could such a one,’ out- 
siders may ask, ' bring herself to wear 
The Army bonnet? We can under- 
stand her becoming a Christian, but 
why a conspicuous, uniformed Chris- 
tian ^ 
- To rtits the Envoy definitely replies : 
"] am a Salvationist because God 
called me to be one. ‘Three times He 


- bade me wear the uniform. Twice I 


disobeyed, but disobey a third time 1 
dared not.’ 

Here is a brief sketch of her spiritual 
experiences as confessed bv herself. 

At twelve years of age, she attended 
a Presbyterian Sunday-school’ class, 
which, on a certain memorable August 
afternoon, was taken by a young 
minister who said to each girl, ' You 


. want to be ia Christian, don’t you? 


If so, just draw near to Christ with 
vour whole heart, and then trust Him.’ 
On reaching home, young Pauline 
knelt in her room and prayed, ' Lord 
Jesus, here is my heart. Accept me.’ 


A few years later, she joined the 
Church, and rejoiced in opportunities 
to cominunicate spiritual knowledge 
and consolation to others. Her ambi- 
tion was, when student days were 
over, to enter the Mission ficld. Now 
came the first of the calls that were 
withstood. 

During summer vacaticn, after Miss 
Swartz's Freshman’s year at College, 
she attended Camp Aleetings of ‘che 
Salvation Army, and felt herself 
bidden to become a Salvationist. On 
returning to college (in September, 
1892) she talked about this to the 
president, who took strong exception 
to the course suggested and earnestly 
counselled her devout student io abide 
by her original ambition Accordingly, 
on leaving college, Miss Swartz served 
an apprenticeship to Mission work 
in lower New York, and later went out 
to proclaim her Savjour in japan. 
After she had laboured six years in 
that foreign land, her father’s death 
caused Miss Swartz to return to the 
States and make a home for her 
mother. Whilst abroad she had been a 
regular reader of ‘ The War Cry ' and 
other Ármy periodicals, and now she 
became a constant attendant at a 
Corps. This brought about a second 
definite perception that Cod would 
have her be a Salvationist. — Her 
mother, while concerned that Divine 
guidance should not be disregarded, 
pointed out that the wearing of uni- 
form would ill assort with a necessary 
oversight of business affairs in Chicago 
and elsewhere. Miss Swartz herself 
feared this might be so, and shccumbed 
to the seductive argument. God’s call 
disregarded a second time ! 

Now occurred ten years of business 
concern and social life, with but few 
Christian activities. At the end of that 
time, Mrs. Swartz passed away and 
Miss Swartz was frec to return to Mis- 
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8 UNSELEI§H GLOBE-TROTTING 


sion work. Then a third time her soul 
heard The Army-ward injunction. | 

A spiritual struggle ensued. The 
bonnet! Oh,” that honnet! How 
could she possibly make herself con- 
spicuous by advertising through her 
clothing a separation from and a chal- 
lenge to the world? For days she 
paced her sittiag-room, trying,to avoid 
reaching a decision which she never- 
theless knew she must reach. At last, 
realizing; with a shudder what her 
‘No’ might involve, she cried in joy- 
ful surrender: ‘ Yes, Lord, I will wear 
the uniform—even that bonnet! ’ 

Joyful surrender is the word for it. 
For her cross lost its weight when she 
stooped to lift it—nay, her cross be- 
came a crown. Thousands of other Sal- 
vationists love their uniform, but none 
more than Envoy Swartz. She has no 
outht but uniform, firmly refusing to 
encumber herself with alternative 
apparel whica, she is sure, she would 
never want to wear. 

and now to see what inanner of Sal- 
votionist work the Envoy undertakes 
in her beloved bonnet. 

She has accepted a vocaton for 
which her temperament and circum- 
stances specially fit her. She travels 
all over the world, visiting The Army's 
remote and lonely Outposts, be they 
never so small or difficult of access. 
And this consecration of her life to a 
work of practical fraternity is rendered 
the more gracious by her Pauline atti- 
tude to the question of a labourer and 
his hire. The Envoy takes no pzy for 
her services and defravs her own 
expenses. 

Asked to give some account of re- 
cent travels, the Envoy said : 

' During seventeen days at St. 
Helena, in the South Atlantic ozean, T 
had sixteen Meetings and a splendid 
time. All the European white people 
met me, and the Governor and his wife 
entertained The Army Officer and my- 
self. St. Helena is a very fascinating 
place, especially for those in need of a 
rest. It has an enthusiastic Corps, 
and recently there have been definite 


. conversions of persons who, Jured by 


the nublic-houses, had been drunkards. 


‘In New Zenland it was my privi- 
lege to visit some very out-of-the- 
way places. A person has to go miles 
and nules and miles to get there, but it 
is always so inspiring, J find, to come 
upon those remote little groups of Sol- 
diers, whose consecrated lives are 
spent right outside the possibility of 
any general recognition. One such 
placc is Herbert, where I gave a talk 
on my experiences in Palestine, and the 
appreciation was in proportion to the 
novelty. Other out-of-the-way places 
that I visited in the South Island were 
Riverton, Winton, Waimate, Reefton, 
Westport, and Hokitiki, while on the 
North Island I make acquaintance with 
Hawera and Opotiki. One pleasing 
part of my expcriences is not only to 
receive cordial greetings from those 
far-away folk, but to find them de- 
lighted that The Army, so far from 
overlooking them, has sent a mes- 
senger with words of comradeship for 
their cheer. It is worth enduring a 


long journey over cork-screw moun. ~ 


tains to sce such spontaneous delight. | 

‘In N.S.W., Australia, I found my 
way to Allora, Woodburn, and Guyra- 
By persistently pegging away, I even 
got to Kalbar, which is situated on thc 
other side of many adventures by rail 
and road. Narrogin and Pingelly, in 
Western Australia, are also a bit difti- 
cult to get at. 

‘South Africa, of course, with its 
mixed British, Dutch, and native popu- 
lation, presents lor The Army problems 
unlike those met with elsewhere. But 
here, just as in other countries, I found 
the special opportunities 1 sought— 
difficult destinations. In the Cape 
Province there were, for instance, 
Montagu, Robertson, and Worcester. 
In Rhodesia I found work among the 
natives receiving so much recognition 
that the one Corps deserving to be 
considered isolated was the European 
Corps at Salisbury. Another group of 
Salvationists in tLe same class are the 
European Officers in the Training Set- 
tlement (for natives), situated fifty-four 
miles from Salisbury. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WILLIAM AND CATHERINE BOOTH 


IN A NEW LIGHT 


ALVATIONISTS | everywhere 
wil be glad to know that a 
popular edition of the Gencral's 
‘Echoes and Memories! has 
just been published ‘by Salvationist 
Publishing and Supplies, Ltd. The 
book is quile unabridged and is iden- 
tical in appearance with the first edi- 
tion. It is a volume which would form 
a useful present at this season of the 
year for.any one who is interested in 
the story of Army beginnings. 
Although the Gencral makes no 
claim to having written anything in the 
form of or even approaching a history 
of The Army, the book may justly be 
said, we think, to come nearer to that 
iban anything that has so far appeared. 
Very intimate, indeed, and written 
in a vein that is only rendered possible 
by the relationship which the author 
Wore to the Founder—that of son to 
‘father—the chapters which treat of 
Wiliam’ Booth in various rôles are of 
cspecial interest, including as they do 
two chapters entitled, respectively, 
' Father and Son,’ and ' The Prophet.’ 
The former of these gives a very 
close insight to the Jeast-known sides 
of those two, in some ways, very 
different characters —- William and 
Catherine Booth. 
‘It is impossible to speak of my 
father,’ the General says, ‘in this inti- 
mate way without some estimate of the 
influence of my mother upon him. That 
influence was extraordinarily uplifting 
and encouraging, especially during the 
early years of the Movement, when he 
was liable to depression and to a sense 
of loneliness, both of which wore off 
in some measure, as the success of the 
work became assured. ^ Catherine 
Booth continually fed His enthusiasm 
with fresh fuel, strengthened his faith 
in God, and pointed him to the gleam- 
ing distance. She was the complement 
of him as he was of her. Marvellously 
did they fit into One another. Where 
his temperament made him unsure, she 


wus buoyant; where she would waver, 
he was rock . . . thc fauits of cach 
were wonderfully neutralized in the 
personality of the other. He was 
rather content (in the early days) to tet 
opposition tire itself out, and to answer 
misrepresentation by silences... 
'* Better," he used to say, ‘ to suffer 
thin contend.' But her counsel was 
ever, “ Up, and at them, Willem!" 
She was a warrlor; of compromise she 
would have none,’ 

The General defines the kind of per- 
sonal religion for which The Army 
stood—and stands—as follows: 

‘Ours was a practical faith, It 
appealed to the common mass, and 
illumined them. It offered a spiritual 
charter to the ecclesiastically disfran- 
chised. It made the dumb speak. It 
lifted people from the dunghills. H 
rebuked those cosy, self-satished pro- 


* * * 


‘fessors who wanted io keep out of 


sight every sign of the warmth and en- 
thusiasm which belong to a huart re- 
ligion. It persisted in bringing the 
facts and claims of religion into the 
open. It was out of season as often 
asit was in. It dared to say not only 
that there was One who was '' mighty 
to save,” but that He did save. It was 
not ashamed to confess that life was 
full of evil, but it proclaimed also that 
good was coming and would prove 
stronger than the evil. 

‘It gave its message through the 
mouths of quite '' vulg&r "" people— 
mechanics, domestic servants, factory 
girls, farm labourers! It taught the 
children to si ing for God. It even set 
to heavenly music the voices of the 
Magdalen and the drunkard. It pinked 
the complacency of conventional reli- 
gion, and shone as a bright light in a 
gloomy twilight. It made the Devil 
cry out. It disturbed the publicans 
and the brothel-keepers and the gamb- 
ling gentry and the “ nasty " news- 
papers. Linahy, and perhaps most un- 
forgivably, it openly organized a people 
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who really had renounced the Devil and 
all his works, and who separated them- 
selves trom the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world! ’ l 

lt is evident that after all this lapse 
of time tlie younger Salvationists of the 
present generation may easily lose 
sight of the forceful part which that 
delicate woman, the Army® Mother, 
played in the strategy of the early 
Campaigns. Yet through all the strife 
and the turmoil we are given a picture 
of the love and devotion which they 
bore to one another—‘ to her he would 


be like a lover of twenty come to visit. 


his girl.’ His like an Old Testament 
love idyll brought down to.our very 
doors to-day. 

Here and there we get some quite 
new touches of the versatilities of The 
Armv's first General—new, at any 
rale, to those who only recall him as 
the Boanerges he was upon the plat- 
form. 

' Those who imagined that his sim- 
plicity was the mark of intellectual 
narrowness would have been amazed 
had they studied the range and diver- 
sity of subjects upon which he spoke 
with knowledge and force, and often 
with challenging originality. On such 
diverse subjects as Socialism, the Poor 
Law, Hydropathy, children and Sun- 
day-schools, marriage and divorce, 
public advertising, the intense cultiva- 
tion of the land, missionary propa- 

ganda, emigration, colonization, crim- 
inology, housing, thrift, education, 
discipline, he spoke, if not ex cathedra, 
at all events with understanding. 

‘But it is as a preacher of Jesus 
Christ and His Salvation, with a direct 
and arresting message, that he will be 
most remembered. His preacoing was 
barbed. Its purpose was not merely 
to instruct or edify, still less to tickle 
the ears, but to bring men to decision 
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WILLIAM AND CATHERINE BOOTH IN A NEW LIGHT 


on the most momentous questions 
which can engage the human mind. Its 
aim was as definile as the speech of a 
counsel to a jury. His earnestness, 
his deep yearning for souls, his pio- 
found sympathy with sinners, were 
always uppermost and lowermost. . 

He talked all the time as one who 
knew them. He probed their unspoken 
problems so that each auditor could 
say, as multitudes did say, ''He is de- 


' scribing ine P? 


And then we have the following 
climax to an all-absorbing chapter—a 


climax the truth contained in which has 


borne such widespread, such mighty ' 


results all over the world, results whick 
are before our eyes to-day in every 
land. 

‘ One other thing remains to be said. 
William Booth was not only a great 
Preacher; he was one of the greatest 
of Preacher-makers. He spoke not 
only with his own voice, but through 
the men and women whom he selected, 
and encouraged—often apparently the 
most unpromising mouthpicces — to, 
drive home the word and the testimony. 
He not only talked himself of the 
eternal verities, but he set other men 
talking of them. His tongue is now 
silent, “but theirs is heard, and heard in 
everv quarter of the globe. He being 
dead yet speaketh.’ 

As a note of Biography alone the 
book forms perhaps the most impor- 
tant, not to say the most interesting, 
addition to the things that have been 
written about The Army’s Founder. 


Of its other aspects we hope to speak 


when we return to it in our, next | 
number. 
K. 
‘Echoes and Memories, y d Bootu. . 
Saivationist Publishing aud Supplies, Ltd. Ju d Street, 


King’s Cross, W.C.1, or through any &al Iwation Anuy 
Officer. 23. 0d. 


"They are really the greatest amongst men who, from ive are servants of all, 
and whose service is to lead men to the cross.—W. B. B, 


A VISIT TO A LEPER COLONY 


Vno mm 


ELL, here we are in warm 

Semarang again, and I 

know you'll be glad to have 

a breath of cooler air, so 
we'll go up to Pelantoengan, shall we? 
Yes, that is where one of the Leper 
Colonies, under Army management, is 
situated. 

When? — Well, the sooner the 
_better, 1 say, so VI arrange with the 
Director of the Colony for to-morrow, 
if convenient for you. 

Right you are! We'll meet here at 
six o'clock to-morrow morning. 

‘Early,’ did I hear you say? Well, 
we always start carly in the day out 
East, so as to enjoy the cool hours, 


before the tropical sun does its best to 


melt us. So good-bye until to-morrow. 
But don't forget to bring your coats; 
ledon't want you to catch cold; and, 
clieve me, there's quite a cold nip in 
the air, goire up the mountains ' so 
early in the morning '! 

* 4 pu 

Good morning, all! Thisis our train. 
It will take us about an hour and a half 
to get to Weleri, where we can hire a 
taxi to take us to the Colony steps. 
But come, let us enjoy this scenery; 
I'm sure you'll be charmed. Yes, 
those rice-felds, with such splendid 
irrigation, form a wonderful picture. 
Sce how the water flows along, and 
then from one terrace to the other! 
Notice the green shoots, just coming 
through the water in places. The cul- 
tivation of rice is done on a large scale 
here, but many natives bave their own 
'sawah ' (ricc-field). 

But look hcre, come over to this side 
and see these woods. These are Djati 
trees, the growing of which comes 
under the Government control. There 
are many forests, but there is always 
a great demand for this particular 
e Djati-wood. You know what destruc- 
tive little things white ants are, boring 
through wood, and making ìt like 
paper? , Well, this is about the only 


greatly delighted. 





wood they cannot bore! It is some- 
what dearer than other wood, but in 
this land of ants it is much to be pre- 
ferred, ard is cheaper in the end. 

Ifark, listen to those children, up so 
early in the morning, cheering as the 
train goes by; and look at them wav- 
ing, with might and main. 

It all goes to prove that kiddies are 
the same, all the world over. Walking 

along that road one day, an Officer 
heard some oí them singing, while at 
work in the rice-fields. 

‘Pardon? ’ 

Oh, yes, the children all help in the 
fields, almost as soon as thev can run 
about! Well, the Officer listened for 
a moment or two, and to his surprise 
he heard : 


* 


Tjerttaken sama sais 
Itoe tjerita lama. 
(Tell me the’old, old story.) 


clear on the morning air. Going into 
the field, he joined in with them, and 
they ta surprise looked at him. When 
they saw The Army uniform they were 


‘Tabeh, tabch' (good-day) they 
shouted, and at last he was able to get 
a word in, and He asked them where 
they had learned the hymn they had 
just been singing. 

* Oh,’ they replied, ‘ when we were 
at the Eye Hospital in Semarang, we 
were taught that, and some other 
songs too.’ 

The Ensign spoke further to them. 
I thought you would be interested, see- 
ing we paid that visit to the Eye Hog- 
pital last month, Gather up your traps 
and baggage, for this is where we 
alight. 

Phew! It is getting warm even 
now, but come on, we'll get into our 
taxi. You may be tired by the ' ups 
and downs’ of the journey, but I 


assure you we won't exceed the’speed : 


limit! No fear of that, as the Journey 
is much too dangerous for reckless 
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driving. We'll have the hood back, so 
that yoa will be able to enjoy the mug- 
nificent scenery. 

All in? Well—right away. When 
once we get through this quaint little 
village, we'll begin to climb. Don’t 
be alarmed, the driver is careful, and 
sounds his ‘ hooter ’ almost incessantly 
through the village, to give plenty of 
warning to the innumerable children, 
and chickens, if the latter heed warn- 
ings of this kind! 

Now here we are, on the mountain 
road. It will be almost like going up a 
spiral staircase in a motor-car. Look 
out for unexpected beauty spots, at 
almost every turn of the road. 


There on the left you'll have a good 
view of the sea, and in the clear morn- 
iny air; with the sun shedding its 
golden rays upon the deep waters, the 
picture will be perfect. Keep on the 
iook-out, and you'll see it repeatedly 
as we ascend. 

Here to the right 1s another lovely 
sight; tea growing in great abundance. 
And see, away in the distance, there 
you have the Manager's house, and the 
workplaces, and storehouses. We 
shall pass presently through another 
forest, with wonderful foliage. Keep 
on the alert, for the interesting things 
are almost too numerous to mention. 
'There on that mountain slope you have 
coffee, and further on we'll see coco- 
pods in rich abundance. Round the 
Lend we'll see the rice-fields again. 

But wait a moment! It's getting too 
warm now; the hood must se pulled 
up, and we'll just have to enjoy the 
side-views. But that will be all right. 

' Brenti.' (Stop.) 

Ah, the difference when one stops for 
a few moments. [t is getting quite 
hot. 

Now we're off again, and I hope 
we'll have a pleasant run to the Colony. 
We shall be going through quite a 
number of small villages, and you'll 
sce little brown-eyed, brown-skinned 
kiddies standing waving. They get to 
know the Offcers as they pass this 
Way. 

PH say no more until we're there, so 


that you can drink in the glories of 
nature in silence. 
* m * 

Here we are, and here is Major 
Thomson. Let me introduce him to 
you. The Major and his wife are from 
Australia and are as father and mother 
to the one hundred and fifty patients on 
the Colony. Now we descend some 
one hundred and fifty steps, and then 
you will be able to see the entrance to 
the Colony. Here is Mrs. Thomson, 
with a warm welcome for all. 

Good morning, all,’ says a cheery 
voice; ‘ come up and have some coffee, | 
and a nice rest betore you walk any ` 
further. ' 

' Delicious,’ I hear some one mur- 
mur at the first sip of coffee. ‘ Yes, 
we grind the beans and prepare i* our- 
selves.' No wonder it's nice, 

As we enjoy the delicious bev erage 
and gaze with wondering eyes on beau- 
tiful scenery, a sound of sweet music 
breaks upon the still morning air. 

A smile of pleasure steals across the 
face of ' Mother’ Thomson, as she, 
watches the effect upon us, her visi- 
tors, It is as a sign of welcome that 
the Band, composed eatirely of lepers, 
1s playing. 

Tears rush to our eyes as we listen 
to: ‘In this hour of softened splen- 
dour,' and think of the times we have 
heard it rendered in vastly different sur- 
roundings. As if impelled by some uv- 
seen power we move to the edge of the 
veranda. Yes, there they are, away 
down in the garden. In the centre is 
a band-stand, now partly Indden frorn 
view by the tall shrubs and trees. The 


selection is finished, and the Major re-* 


appears, bringing with him some pro- 
grammes. 

‘Now come along,’ he says. ‘ Sit 
under the shade of this tree while the 
Band plays another selection. The re- 
mainder of the programme will be 
given this evening, when you can enjoy 
the cool breezes. 
to be outside for long, and too exacting 
for the Band to play at length. 

The last note of the selection has" 
died away, and we fain would rest 
awhile under the shade of the ancient 


It is now too warm 
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trecs which form an ' entrance gate ’ 
to the Director's house, when wc are 
reminded that we must hurry down to 
the Colony and make the acquaintance 
oí the Colonists before lunch, 

Herc are the Officers who look after 
the patients so well, and are loved in 
return with a wonderful love. White- 

robed, they move about.as ministering 
angels and cach is affectionately re- 
ferred to as ‘ Sister.’ 

' This way, please,” says the Major. 
‘ First round to the Europeans.’ We 
cross the. beautiful gardens and make 
our way to the ‘ married quarters ' and 


then along to the boys' dormitories and 


on to tbat for girls. 

‘How clean and beautiful every- 
tnirg is,’ I heard some one say. Yes. 
The surroundings are beautiful, but the 
suffering endured here is beyond all 
comprehension. l 

' Let us Cross the bridge,’ says the 
Major, ' and go and see the native 
patients.’ 
ʻe A rushing mountain stream flows 


„torough the Colony, and in the dry 


szason this babbling brook 
Seems all pastime and all play. 


Eut when the torrential rains come, 
tris Same mountain stream becomes 
swollen, dashes in mad haste, and 


Roars like lions for their prey. 


‘ Here you have our Hall,’ continues 
cur guide, ' where Mcetings are held 
regularly. Nobody is compelled to 
come, but the Mectings are well at- 
tended." 

‘Selamat dating ' (welcome) is 
Leard on every side, and we respond 
with words of cheer and thanks. 

‘It's getting warm,’ says the 
Major. ' We must now go home; but 
on the way PU show vou our little 
cemetéry.’ There, on the slope of a 
hil, which reaches down to the moun- 
tain síream, is * God's acre,’ where the 


‘remains of the patient sufferers are 


The birds make music 
overhead and the mountain stream 
sings its song continuously, some- 
times in gentle tones and sometimes 
like a mighty anthem. 


laid 1o rest. 


* Here are the native Christians,’ 
says the Major. A Jonely gross is 
there, erected ovér one grave. 

Silently, and still under the spell of 
all the sights witnessed, we walk 
home. 

Again a welcome, and after a short 
rest we return to the veranda, and 
while enjoying a cup of tea hear the 
story of that lonely cross. 

Sodjono was a little Javanese boy: 
the son of well-to-do parents. Brought 
up as a Mohammedan, Sodjono knew 
nothing about Jesus until he came to 
The Army Colony as a patient. One 
day, after his conversion, he heard 
about the ‘ House of many mansions,’ 
and longed to be of service to God 
when Ele should call him. Had he not 
read ' His servants shall serve Him ’? 
So he wanted to continue his studics 
in architecture, that he could help to 
plan the heavenly mansions. 

Sodjono wrote home, asking for his 
study books and telling his father 
about Jesus. The father sent the 
books, telling his son to be a good 
Mohammedan and not write him again 
about Christianity. 

Sodjono, however, could not keep 
his new-found joy to himself, so te 
wrote again and again, but no word 
was forthcoming from home. He was 
cut off by those who should have loved 
him. Gradually he became worse, and 
one day he said to me: ‘ J wish I contd 
have lived when Jesus was on earth. 
He would have made me better and I 
could have done something for Him. 
Now I can’t do any work at all.’ 

I reminded him of the Home above 
where God’s servants serve Him, and 
he said: 

‘PH plan your mansion. TPI ask 
Jesus if he’ll let me, because I think I 
shall get there first! ' 

He was called first, and J am sure 
that there he is serving the Lord he 
loved, as he longed to do. 

After the father had been informed 
of his son's death he came to see his 
last resting-place and gave an order 
for a stone io be erected. When the 
Director spoke about the ston® the 

(Continued ai foot of page 30) 
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oo? MY LITTLE DAY 


Three score years and ten! 

"Tis but a fleeting breath, 

A span, 

This life of Man ; 

And thén— 

The deep unmeasured span 

That bridges life and Life—or Death | 


Three score years and ten | 

The crowded days flash past 

While we 

Stand wond’ringly— 

We men-- 

Each asking tremblingly 

Who next must cross the unknown Vast ? 
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Three score years and ten ! 

My little day has reached 

Its.noon, i 

And all too soon, 

I ken, 

Will fade the silver moon— 

What shall my little day have preached ? 
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Three score years and ten! 
Another year is fled. i 
The bell T 
Tolls out its knell. | 
Big Ben | 
Breaks through the midnight spell— |: 
Old nineteen twenty-six is dead ! 
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Three score years and ten! 

Life’s fuilures lay me low. 

I must 

Renew ray trust 

Again. 

Uprising from the dust | 

I will to-day clean forward go | rA 
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Three score years and ien! 

Henceforth, then, what remain 

To me 

| Of years, shall be | 
Given | | 

| i : Alone, O Lord, to Thee, | 


~~ 


So shall I not have lived in vain. 
| International Headquarters. A. R W. 
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How THEY RECOVER AND ARE SUPPORTED AND STRENGTHENED BY LOVE 


BRIGADIER A. E. Swarn, an Army Officer of long experience, talks about the 
Preventive and Restorative Work at Cardul and Swausca 


ARDIEF has continued cheer- 
ful despite arrested trade 
caused by tts hushed docks, 
and the silent coal-mines in 
neighbouring valleys. And the cheer- 
fulness of Cardifíi—that seaport’s dis- 
position to make the best of things and 
go on smiling—has had a conccntrated 


‘personification, so to speak, in one of 


Cardiff’s well-known and best-beloved 


citizens, namely, Brigadier A. EF. 
Swain. 
Head of The Army’s Industrial 


Homes at Cardiff and Swansea, and of 
The Army's Maternity Home ind 
Hostel in the former town, 
dier has for seventeen years discharged 
the office of a Poor Law Guardian, 
Deing to-day chairman of the Ladies’ 
ommittee (and the Board has fourteen 
lady members), besides actively serving 
on the Relief, Children’s Homes, After- 
Care and other committees. Also, the 
Brigadier is-a familiar fivure at the 
police-court, in prison, and, in fact, 
wherever women, girls, and children 
stand in need of a practical, helping 
nand. 

Encountered in the Cardiff Maternity 
Heme, this busy District Officer was 
asked to afford ' All the World’ 
readers some personal glimpses of her 
Women's Social Work. The Briga- 
dier's smiling replv was : 

+ ‘The work is so diversified and full 
of detail that one hardly knows where 
to begin. `I have just come from the 
Associates! Cottage, which reminds me 
that, while there are many beautiful 
aspects of our experiences in this 
Home, the Associates represent, per- 
haps, the most beautiful and i inspiring 
aspicts of all. They are, you know, 
giris and women who have been 
through our hands and have since 
* passed into the outer world, there verv 
^ likely to süpport themselves by useful 
uccupations, sustained by a sense of 


the Briga-- 


inward peace and security. Yolun- 
tarily they, pay us periodical visits, not 
only to show their gratitude and con- 
tinue congenial associations, but to 
help—yes, “to help unknown sisicrs who 
will be enduring such apxiefies and 
anguish as they them;elves have 
known, They bring flowers, fruit, and 
little garments; they bring some part 
of their slender earnings; they bring—~ 
love. As to the Home itself, our 
twenty-five beds are all occupied, we 
have sixtcen babies, and there is a statf 
of eight persons. The questiona of ways 
and means is a very anxious onc. You 
will understand that many a girl has 
no relative or friend willing to assist 
in mecung the cost of her sniourn 
nere. If we get seveo shillings a weck 
we corsider we do well—five shilling s 
a week is more usual. Times are so 
bad in Cardiff now [This interview took 
place during the coal-stoppage—tp.j 
that those persons who, in normal 
times, would contribute two or three 
shillings, find themselves unable to 
spare anything.’ 

The Brigadier was asked to give 
such outlines of actual admissions as 
would illustrate the work without pre- 
judicing. individuals. Her response 
was: 

‘A girl came to us from a distant 
part of the British Isles. She had run 
away from home, to hide her shame 
from the family. At least, she made 
one exception. A brother, whom she 
knew (o be a devout Christan, was 
living in Cardiff, and to him she went 
in her terrible predicament. The 
young man lived in lodgings and was 
completely at a loss how to meet ner 
needs. Then he thought ahout The 
Salvation Army, and came to us, say- 
ing, '' We are Romon Catholics. hut 
will you take my poor sister, as i don't 
krow of any one else who will do so? "' 
Wel, that is what The Army is Jargely 
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for—to help those whom nobody elsc 
will help. The» oung man was greatly 
rcheved to find that their Roman 
Caiholicism did not disqualify her for 
our sympathy and assistance. Jewesscs 
have come and been, taken tn—hecause 
ail other doors were closed against 
them. Whatever her creed. or race, 
evecy woman needs sympathy in her 
sufferings and Salvation for her soul. 


-£nd so we are gladdened by such 


letters as one I received this morning. 
ii came from a girl who was here two 
years ago. She writes that she ts still 
happy in her situation and that baby is 
dome well with friends. Then she 
adds: ‘* When I look back it seems so 
wonderful I shouid have lived to do 
right. Everything ts different to me 
howe 

'" You ask for cases? Well, there 
was Maud, the only girl remaining at 
home, her sisters, as wel as her 
brothers, being ali married. Mother 
was dead, so Maud was her father’s 
housekeeper. She became engaged to 
a vounr man and wrong was done. 
Maud conicssed to her father that she 
was expecting a littie one. He was 
overcome with grief and anger, cspe- 
cially grief. Maud came to us and got 
really converted in the Tome. She re- 
turned to her father, who was ever so 
glad to have her back. Maud comes 
to sec us every now and again, and she 
is very attached to The Army, for, as 
she savs, jt was here she learnt to know 
abont God and His love for her. 

* Another typical case was that of 
Emily. When she was about to be 
married, her young man abruptly lost 
his employment, so that the wedding 
had io be put off. Wrong occurred, 
and when Emily discovered her condi- 
tion she would have nothirg more to 
do with her young man. She hung on 
to her work up to the very last, and 
then, being forced to seek help from 
some one, she came to us. Very re- 
luctant to tell her story, she at last 
did so, whereupon we communicated 
with the young man, who proved will- 
ing enough to marry her. The wed- 
ding duly took place, after which Emily 
came here and her husband returned to 
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his home town, where he got employ- 
ment. Baby was born, and mother 
and child went to the home hc had pre- 
pared for them. 

‘Girls in domestic service nearly 
always go out from here to better 
situations then they oecupied hefore 
their trouble — better situations, | 
mean, in the maiter of wages. There 
is something in the training they get 
here, specially when there is a detinite 
change of heart, which makes their 
services far more valuable to an em- 
ployer. i 

‘ Girls come here in various wavs, 
Many are brought by grief-stricken 
mothers. Often there is great anxiety 
io keep thé matter secret from the 
father and sisters. Applications come 
in such numbers that we shall have to 
extend this side of our work. In cur 
Industrial Homes we take in women 
giris who are temporarily 
stranded, as well as unma useable 
girls and preventive cases and pirls 
brought up at the police-court for 
wandering and for commiting petty 
crimes. p 

' As for our Hostel, part of it is for 
old-age pensioners, while tne other 
part provides accommodation for 
women and girls who go out to daily 
work. The Hostel accommodates 
fifty-two inmates, and there is never 
an empty bed. Our oldest lodger was 
eighty last summer, and she has been 
with us for over twenty-five years. 
This part of our work ts self-support- 
ing; but the Homes, of coursc, neces- 
sitate a substantial income. We have 
never before heen in such financial 
straits as we are pow. Many of ou? 
old donors have passed awzy, and the 
arrested industries of Cardiff iell 
against our finding new friends to fill 
their places. We have iaken a shop 
in which to sell the garments and other 
articles of needlework made in our 
Homes. if is in Whitchurch Road, 
which traverses a well-established resi- 
dential district, and we are hoping this 
new departure will interest a wider, 
circle in what we are doing. 

‘And what we are doing is certainly 
a work abundantly justified by results. 


1, This wonderful arch, composed of closely clipped yew, was specially erected In honour 
of the General at Hiblya Pork, Tokio. 


2. Some babies at The Salva'lon Army Home, Northlands, Cardiff, 


3. Lieut.-Commissioner Yamamuro dellvering an address of welcome to the General at 
Hibiya Purk, Tokio. 
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A department of the Men's Social Work in Liverpool. 


Sceking the Homeless tn Paris by n!^ht. 
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‘Cake, for instance, the one fact of ihe 
four hundred and more girls who have 
pessed through our Homes and who 
are now Jiving good, useful lics, 
cither as married women in homes of 
their own, or in situations. Then, of 
course, there is the large class who 
have heen richly benefited in the 
Homes, but who, for one reason or 
another, refrain from keeping in touch 
, with us. - This class had a fne ilustra- 
tion recenily. J] had delivered an 
address on our work to a Church nect- 
ing, and at the close a woman came up 
and said, ‘‘ AU you've been saying is 
true." This remark aroused the in- 
terest of the lady who had occupied the 
chair, and she encouraged the other to 
reveal what was in her mind. Then 
we listened to the following remark- 
able disclosures: This woman was in 
one of our Homes some years ago, but 


only for four days, at the end of which ` 


time she insisted on going back to her 
low companions and her drunken, dis- 
reputable life. It appeais she went 
straight to her favourite public-house 
and ordered a drink. -Then some 
things she had not heeded when said 
in the Home returned vividly to her 
mind. She recalled prayers that had 
been offered, and the Officer’s voice 
came beck very distinctly to her 
memory. She again heard the Officer 
siy, '' God will follow you wherever 
you go. Why don't you serve Him? 
He alone can help you. The finish of 
your present ways will be death." She 
put the tankard down and left the 
public-house, never to go back. Priva- 
tion had to be suffered, until, she got 
some scrubbing to do. She knew she 
must never again get money wrongly. 
Forsaking all her former companions, 
she rose step by step to the position 
of respectability she now occupied. 
Great was the astonishment of my 
chairman, for the woman making these 
disclosures was a valued and influential 
member of the Church to which they 
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a 
both belonged.  '' But why did you 
not come back to the Home? ” !-could 
not help asking. '" We? should have 
been only too delighted to help zou.” 
‘Yes, J know you would," she re- 
plied, ** but I behaved so badly during 
the four days 1 was there, that I was 
ashamed to go back. So I knew 1 bud 
got to do it all by myself. — Bnt the 
Officer had said God would be willing 
to forgive and save me. 1 have found 
out how true that was." 
© * Ah!" continued Brigadier Swain, 
‘T think there may be many cases who 
seeni to be, and indeed are, unaffected 
atthe timc, but who go away and after- 
wards work out their own Salvation, 
so to speak. I was recently taking 
part in an Army Meeting in another 
part of Wales, and at its conclusion a 
woman in full uniform came to me and 
asked, ‘* Don’t you know me?’ 
There was something familiar in the 
face, but I could not bring it to mind. 
She mentioned her name anc I received 


a shock. My expression must have 
conveyed a sense of censure. For she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, it’s Sally you are 


thinking about? You can't forgive me 
about Sally? " They had boih heen in 
our Home, and we had all but won 
Sally for the Saviour when this woman 
departed in a very defiurt mood and 
enticed Sally away from our guardian- 
ship. “f But you know Sally is in 
Heaven, don't you? '" she went on. 
That was true enough. For circum- 
stances put Sally again under our 
charge, and before she died she became 
beautifully converted. My involuntary 
sense of condemnation was very short- 
lived. For obviously the woman before 
me was a totally teansfurmed creature 
from the woman who had lured Saily 
back into the vortex. And so both of 


them had passed from death into iife! 
‘Yes, the work yields beautiful re- 
sults before our eyes and other beauu- 
ful results that we only hear oí.long 
afterwards, if at all.’ 


å. E. C. 
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VI.—Two ENvoys or BRAZIL 
By Mss. COLONEL MICHE 


T is only a little over three and a 

half years since The Army began 

its operations in Brazil, and yet it 

already possesses two very valu- 
able Envoys. 

All have their special characteristics 
for usefulness, and in the hands of God 
have been excellent helpers in the 
establishment of the work in this 
country. Thus we see how God had 
prepared the way in giving us the 
assistance we needed. 

The first to obtain the rank of Envoy 
was Miss ANNA Huger, She is Swiss 
by descent, but having been born in 
Rio de Janeiro she is legally a Braz- 
ian, and is very proud of it. 

Having early lost her mother, she 
was brought up by an aunt in Switzer- 
land, and after leaving school was sent 
to learn French at the home of Pastor 
Rollizr, a warm and well-known Army 
friend of early days. There she 
was converted, and into her heart came 
the desire to work for God. She had 
always longed to go back to Brazil, but 
now this desire was intensified, for she 
was anxious to bring to the people in 
that country the message of Salvation. 

A few years later the way opened 
and she returned to the land of her 
birth. 

But she had to go back to Switzer- 
land, being needed to take care of her 
aunt, who was very ul When, at 
last, the dear old aunt closed ner eyes 
for ever, twelve years had elapsed 
siace Miss Huber had left Brazil. 

It was two. years after her return to 
Rio that the first Salvation Army 
Officers, Colonel and Mrs. Miche, came 
to unfurl the Flag in Brazil. 

Informed by some friends in Swit- 
zerland that The Army was coming 
she greatly rejoiced and offered to find 
some boarding-house to receive them. 
The International Exhibition of 1922 
being in progress in Rio, all the hotels 
and boarding-houses were full, but she 
did not rest until she had induced some 


of her friends in Nictheroy to prepare 
rooms for the Otlicers and their two 
sons. 

Thus from the moment we landed in 
Rio she became our helper, our trans- 
lator, and it would certainly not have 
been possible to get on so quickly had 
she not been there. Her knowledge of 
Portuguese, and her acquaintance with 
the city and the habits of the country; 
were very valuable and of great use- 
fulness for the starting of the work. 

As she had not, since her return, 
joined any Church, she felt free to help 
The Salvation Army. She had known 
it when a young girl in Switzerland, 


.had seen it again later when she had 


returned to that country, and in her 
secret heart there was great joy, for 
she saw that this might be another 
opening for her to dedicate the last 
years of her life to God's service. a 

It is hardly possible to do her justice 
or to enumerate the many services she 
has rendered The Army since its com- 
ing. Ags an Envoy, since October, 
1922, she has been collecting. Her 
knowledge of four languages specially 
qualifies her for that kind of work ina 
country like Brazil, where so many 
nationalities are represented. Into 
this, as into all she does, shc puts 
every bit of her power, never sparing 
herself. She is indeed always ready to 
do what is asked of her, so much so, 
that directly any special service is re; 
quired, we naturally turn to her, know- 
ing her devotion and willingness. 


The second of our Envoys is a Brazi- 
lian, ANNIBAL Luiz Ouiverra. He ts 
an officer in the navy, and holds, in the 
department of submarines, a most im-. 
portart and responsible post. He is a 
trusted man, and well thought of by 
his superiors. His heart, however, js: 
always occupied with the desire to do 
something for God and the Salvation 
of cthers. 
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For a long time he had been wishing 
to dedicate his life to the Lord. Dur- 
ing two years hc studied at the Pro- 
testant Seminary of Rio. Often he 
would go on Sundays to take part in 
the service of the Church, and would 
sometimes preach if the minister was 
away. 

It was on such a Sunday that, hav- 
ing come to Nictheroy, he met on the 
street Colonel and Mrs. Miche, and 
thus saw for the first time The Salva- 
tion Army. 

His interest was aroused. He had 
left the Church to which he had be- 
longed, wishing to get more scope and 
liberty to work for God as he felt led. 

But having met the Salvationists, 
he decided to postpone his entrance 
into another Church, and kept for later 
on his transfer note. A few weeks 
later he saw the announcement in the 
newspapers of the inauguration of our 
first Hall in Rio; and determined to go 
to that Meeting. 

«He asked a young friend to go with 
him, and they thus assisted in the first 
Meeting of The Salvation Army in 
Brazil. As the Meeting was going on, 
he was so struck by what he heard 
that, turning to his friend, he said: 
‘ From now on I am a Saivationist.' 

And he has kept his word. At first 
we were very handicapped on account 
of our lacx of knowledge of Portu- 
guesc. Commandant and Mrs. Sjódin 
having come from Argentine, were put 
in charge of the Corps but spoke 
Spanish; thus the help of our friend 
and future Envoy and of his friend 
who had accompanied him, and who 
was also following our Meetings, was 
very valuable to us. It is so gratifying 
to see that our two first helpers are 
still with us. The Envoy, and his wife, 
who is a Sergeant, are both hard 
workers for the cause of Christ in our 
ranks. As for the young friend, he 
and hts wife are now Officers, and hold 
the rank of Lieutenant (Lieutenant and 
Mrs, Gomés). 

Living in Bangu, a little town, an 
hour's train journey from Rio, the 
Unvoyv began there at once to make 
propaganda for God and The Army, 
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bringing to all Meetings some friends 
or neighbours. Soon hę invited the 
Officers to come to Bangu, which we 
did, and offered his house for holdiag 
Meetings. 

This was the beginning of what we 
have now in that locality. Bangu is 
to-day a Corps with three Outposts, 
fifty Solditrs, ten Recruits, thirty 
Junior Soldiers, and a little Band of 
six musicians. 

The Army has rented the house of 
the Envoy, and he and his family are 
living next door, ?n a smaller house. 

For a few months the Colonel en- 
trusted to the Envoy the charge of the 
Corps of Gambod, having no one to 
put there, as we are, so short of Off- 
cers. This Corps has a small Hall in 
one of the poorer districts of Rio, not 
far frorn the docks. We have had 
there a few remarkable conversions. 

The Envoy is of the opinion that a 
Salvation Army Corps must have a 
Band, so one of his first efforts ir 
Gamboá was to find out those whe 
could play, or knew some music. One 
Soldier was able to play the saxophone, 
so he had no peace until the Corps pos- 
sessed one. A man was converted who 
could play the clarinet, so the Envoy 
made him bring his instrument and use 
it to help with the singing. ‘Then 
another man found Salvation, one of 
those who are real trophies of the grace 
of God — a bad man, whose life has 
been transformed. lle also had some 
notion of music. This was the occa- 
sion of another call from the Envoy 
for a musical instrument; this time he 
wanted a trombone. 

Thus Gamboa has now its little Band 
of three musicians; a strange trio, buf 
all the same a fine help for the Open- 
Airs: onc saxophone, one clarinet, 
one trombone! 

Being a Brazilian and having such 
facility in speaking and explaining the 
Word of God, we sec no end to the 
usefulness of the Envoy. We are 
thankful to God for the help already 
received from him, and believe that by 
grace he will remain one of the foun- 
dation stones in the building of The 
Army in this big country. 
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. ‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


A NEW SERIAL STORY OF OUR EARLY Days 


CHAPTER I 


d ALK' about God feeding 
Elhjah! He certainly fed 
my mother and us,’ said the 
Zulu Queen in that wonder- 

ful voice of hers—a voice to which, the 

instant she begins to speak, everybody 
wan:s to listen. 

We sat together in the peaceful 
Somerset cottage where, in her retire- 
ment, she is at present living, she 
having consented to tell, for the beneht 
of ' All the World ' readers, something 
of the way by which God has led her. 

Not far off, but busy about other 
matters, was the sharer of many of her 
earlv-diy battles, so when memory 
faltered there was a call: ‘ Auntie, do 
you remember so-and-so?’ And in- 
variably Auntie did, 

Between the two the pictures grew. 

We saw a vivid, tireless girl, with 
eloquent dark eyes and tossing black 
curis, the ringleader in every juvenile 
prank, whose goings-on made her 
saintly mother ask anxiously of an 
understanding sister: ‘ Do you think 
our Polly will ever be any good? ' 

‘Yes, Ann,’ had been the confident 
reply. ‘ You just wait!’ 

Polly hardly remembers her father. 
He left Coventry aad went abroad 
when she was two, returned ten years 
later for a few months only ; then went 
away again, and she saw him no more. 
But her praying mother made the very 
best of a small income aad neve? 
allowed it to be known that there was 
any pinch. 

The tiny house into which they 
moved had a garden—and a history. 

Seven-year-old Polly knew—and was 
undisturbed by the fact—that its pre- 
vious eccentric owner had taken her 
own life. The child had stood with 
some of her school-mates and watched 
the grim after-proceedings. 


Her own interest in the matter was- 


a purely practical one. "This odd old 
person had despised savings banks, 


and was known to have hidden her 
money in different places. Some of it 
Polly and her brother found as they 
dug up the garden soil, and this hunt 
added a great charm io gardening 
operations. 

It became their habit, when they 
suspected that mother was in urgent 
need of cash, to go and dig until they 
turned some up. Their finds were in 
copper and silver only, never in gold. 

Mrs. Faulconbridge had early in- 
formed the dead woman's relatives of 
this discovery, but they were well-off, 
and had assured her that whatever the 
garden produced was hers. 

When this hoard gave out, another 
source of income appeared, again pro- 
vided—as Polly and her mother were 
convinced—by the good hand of the 
Heavenly Father. 

The girl's favourite way to and roni 
school led alony a passage at the back 
of a timber-yard. Always she stopped 
in this passage and put her ear to the 
wall, fascinated by the music of the 
saw-mill| Once, while her ear was so 
pressed, her quick eye caught the 
glitter of a new shilling sticking in the 
wall in a crack where some mortar had 
been scraped away. With her slate 
pencil she got it out, and ran home to 
her mother, crying eagerly: ' Look, 
mother, what I’ve found in the wall! > 

The mother’s first impulse was to 
bid Pelly take it back. Then she said! 
‘No. Perhaps God has sent it,’ and 
knelt vith her little ones to give 
thanks. Repeatedly, after that day, a 
shilling cr a florin waited in the chink 
for Polly. 

There were friends who would have 
helped the orave mother, but they were 
deterred from direct gifts by their 
knowledge cf her painful reticence. A 


wealthy dady greatly wished to adopt, 


Polly, but she was not a Christian, and 
the little girl “must be trained for 
God.’ She thiaks to-day that perhaps 
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her movemenis were watched and the 
coins placed where oniy she could find 
them. But the mystery was never 
solved. 

Some light on the differing views of 
her parents 3s thrown by the fact that 
when Polly's mother opened her front 
room so that elderly or lame neigh- 
bours who could not get to a place of 
worship might come in on Sunday 
afternoons, for a little prayer meeting, 
father bought her a handsome new 
carpet ! 

When it was down he said: ' You 
won't have all those people in now! ’ 
‘and she replied: * Oh, yes! I was 
thinking how beautifully soft it.would 
be for dear Miss Marlow’s knees.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. 

Apart from those at the Baptist 
Chapel, her mother’s prayer meetings 


were the only religious services Polly- 


knew, until the Christian Mission 
(later to become The Salvation Army) 
turned her spiritual world upside-down. 

" Looking back to-day, she can trace 
fhe guiding hand of God all along her 
way. Again and again, when some 
vital choice had to be made, she was 
helped to take the right course; twice 
she came near to losing her life, but 
was wonderfully delivered. 

Wandering down by the canal-side, 
and gazing up at her cousin on the 
bank above, small Polly slipped and 
went into the water. Vividly she re- 
calls how, as she sank, all her childish 
faults flashed before her and fear was 


swallowed up in the one great regret 


that she had so often been disobedient 
sto her mother. Some bricklayers made 
& chain by joining hands, and one 
caught and pulled her out, only just in 
time. ‘ How often I have wished I 
could see and thank that man,’ she says 
to-day. ‘ He saved me for the work 
of God.’ [We who know something 
of our comrade’s heroic Salvation 
Army service—which will be described 
in later chapters—share her gratitude 
to that unknown rescuer.—ED. | 

Tall and exceedingly strong grew 
Polly; in all the boys’ games and acti- 
vities she vigorously shared; and did 
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any lad ill-use her brother. who wás 
older but less robust than she, that lad 
quickly felt the weight of her fists. The 
shout: ‘Here comes Polly laulcon- 
bridge!’ would scatter them in a 
moment. 

Devoted to Polly was a little deaf 
and dumb boy. All she did was right 
in his eyes, and a trick she vastly en- 
joyed was to tie this willing youngster 
to a door-handle, knock at the door, 
and disappear. When the door was 
opened and the helpless laddie thus 
drawn inside, he would show a disarm- 
ing smile, and Polly—out of reach— 
would gurgle blissfully over the sen. 
sation she had caused. 

But at the Friends’? day-school she 
attended, Polly was not a complete 
success. It was so much easier to 
make the others laugh than to apply 
herself to study. A door out of the 
school-room led up three steps into the 
gallery of the chapel used as a l'riends' 
mceting-house, and one of the punish- 
ments Polly received was to be sent to 
sit there alone for half an hour. 

Instead of thinking about her mis- 
deeds, however, this imaginative child 
would gaze round tbe empty building 
till her eyes rested on the pulpit. Then 
she would quickly lose herself in the 
wonder as to how it would fcel to be a 


preacher, unti] the ending of her 
banishment wakened her from a wholly 
enjoyable | day-dream, | in which 


glimpses of a wonderful future had 
dazzled her dancing brown eyes. 
Religion—in the Faulconbridge home 
— was woven into the fabric of fife. 
Polly sang hymns as other children 
sing songs. Theatres and dancing 
were outside her world. One day she 
and a boy play-fellow were singing: 
‘ There is a fountain,’ and as Polly’s 
tuneful voice came to the chorus her 
companion challenged her suddenly. 
' I don't believe you do,’ he said. 
Danger-sparks leapt in the girl's 
eyes. She stamped her foot indig- 
nantly, and satd with passion: ‘1 do 
believe, T will believe that Jesus died 
for me!’ For her answer to every 
rising’ doubt was that she must be all 
right, because her 1nother was so good. 
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By the time she was ten, however, 
Polly was certain that she was not ‘ 
the told.’ Listening to a mission 
prcacher had conv icted her of her per- 
sonal need for Christ, but always the 
temptation to wait util she was a 
better girl held her from decision. She 
became a ' wretched little creature, 
frightened to go to sleep or be out in 
the dark.’ None of the efforts of those 
who Soved lier scemed to avail to end 
her distress. She went to chapel and 
Sunday-school, read her Bible and said 
her prayers, yet no relief came. 

Once, during the Coventry Fair, 
when she had just been reading ‘ Pil- 
grim's Progress,' she thought to ease 
her conscience by 'good works,’ so 
sh» put her fingers in her ears and 
ren through the frir shouting : 

' Lirr, LIFE, ETERNAL Lien!’ 


At last, one morning she slipped from * 


beside her sleeping mother and went 
down 1o the kitchen, feeling that she 
must somehow get rid of the weight on 
her heart. Kneeling b» a chair she 
opened her Sunday-schoul hymn-book. 
' Wart another Tortnight,’ whispered 
the enemy, and Polly stood up, decid- 
ing once more that she must improve 
herself before she could claim pardon. 
But just then her eye caught the lines 
on the open page : 

Tf you tarry ull you’re better 

You will never come at all. 

Almost shouting the words: ‘ Lord, 
I'l come now,’ the girl fung herself 
on her knees again and prayed with all 
ihe pent-up passion of her misery : ‘ 
Lord, save me now, make me Thy 
child ! ' 

Though she would have given her 
life to be sure that she reaHy belonged 
io God, she had never Lefore taken 
this simple and definite step. Now, as 
her whole-hearted prayer went up to 


Him, she felt the burden roll away. 
Rushing upstairs, she shouted, 
* Mother, I'm in the fold! I’m in the 
Fold!’ 


Up rose that tender mother, folded 
Fer precious child in her arms, and 
then knelt with her in prayer and 
thankaviving. The bond of deep love 
beowcen mother and daughter was 
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stronger than ever from that day. 
l'olly, who was now about fourteen, 

rapidly grew in grace. For awhile all 
her desires were spiritual, and she had 
no wish apart from what she believed 
would glorify God. With what inten- 
sity of feeling did she join, on the day 
when she took her stand publicly for 
Christ, in singing : 

*Tis done, the „reat transaction’s done, 

I am my Lord's and Ho is mine! 

Coming in from school’ one after- 
noon, all out of breath with running, 
she stretched herself on the sola for a 
little rest. Presently the room faded 
and Polly was for a while oblivious to’ 
her surroundings. 

Before her mind’s eye came the 
vision of a huge crowd, densely pack- 
ing a whole street. She was one of 
the throng and they were all gazing 
upwards. High above her she saw a 


.Hand, from which fell a piece of folded 


white paper. 1t dropped among the 
crowd, but no one seemcd able to take 
hold oi what had now become ‘ like 3 a 
bal of fire.’ 

Polly, however, felt impelled td 
secure it. ' You're only a child!’ she 
was told scornfully, but presently some 
one said: ‘Let her try,’ and to the 
astonishment of all, she picked up, un- 
folded, and read the message. She 


was about to dron it again when a won- . 


drously beautiful Voice spoke onlv to 
her: ‘ Read it aloud! ’ 

‘ Friends,’ said the young girl, ‘ this 
is what it says on the paper: 

''' BE THOU FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 
AND I WILL GIVE THEE A CROWN OF 
LIFE ! 39? ) 

Reverently replacing the paper on, 
the ground, she watched it fioat up 
again. As her eyes followed it she 
saw in her vision the Saviour’s face 
smiling down on her. ‘ Such beauty! 
The smile most lovely!’ she cries to- 
cay, living over again the vivid past. 

When she recovered from that un- 
forgettahle experience the giri found 
herself utterly strengthless. Mrs. 
Faulconbridge was by her side and Lad 
heard enough to make her realize that 
this was no ordinary dream. Polly’s 
eyes had been wide open, their expres- 
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sion supyesting the wonders on which 


she gazed, and she had spoken the incs- 
sage aloud. 


'O my darling,’ said the mother, 

AE her daughter closely: ‘ God 

has been speaking to you. Heis going 
io use you f "' 

From a drawer she presently 
brought a tract-poem called ' The 
Starless Crown,' * and gave it to the 
girl. Polly read and re-read the beart- 
searching verses until she knew them, 
but little did she then dream of the 
writer's connexion with the Organiza- 
tion which she herself was destined to 
To this day she treasures the 
poem, and many times has she recited 
its lines in Salvation Army Meetings. 

When the girl asked what she could 
do for God, there was, alas, not even 
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. à Sünday-school class for her to teach’ 


-—that noble work was so coveted in 
her chapel that the superintendent had 
a long list of volunteers with claims 
prior to Polly’s. The only work she 


pas offered was door-to-door tract 


,distribution, and in this she found 
some satisfaction, for by leaving a 
tract one week and calling the next, 
shc came into helpfui touch with many 
people. But it did not content her. 

One day Polly said to her chum, 
Deborah wing, ' Couldn't we young 
girls have a prayer meeting? 

‘Oh, wouldn't it be lovely? ' agreed 
Deborah. So they got a few girls to 
gether, went into the scullery of 
Deborah’s home, and knelt down. 

“One of you pray,’ 
quavering voice. 

' No, you must! You were the one 
it,’ came from 
Deborahe Polly. waited, trembling. 
Then, nervously, she prayed that God 
would keep them all very good! She 
could’ say no more. The effort of 
speaking aloud to God for others to 
hear almost paralysed her. 

So the prayer mecting ended. But 
Deboiah never forgot it. She 1s a 
comely matron to-day, and has watched 


¢ her friend's carcer with pride and joy. 


a By the liie Mrs. J. Le Hoe, mother of Ident. 
Commissioner Farar Hoe, and other Officers 


feel the lure of worldliness. 
said Polly's. 


Only recently they met, and Deborah 
said, with a reminiscent smile: ' Do 
you remember that prayer meeting be- 
hind our scullery door? ' and together 
they rejoiced that God had kept them 
good. 

Only until Polly was seventeen was 
her precious mother spared to her. At 
the end of nine months' suffering the 
girl heard*that best-beloved voice say- 
ing, faintly: ‘ Darling, I’m geing to 

e with Jesus sooner than you think. 
. Perhaps before another day is 
out. ... ] want you to promise me 
that you will be good—and try to 
bring Charlie to Jesus! ' 

Polly flung herself despairingly on, 
the bed, with the piteous cry: "AU 
mother, don't, don't! How can I 
keep good if you die? ' 

* Hush, my child!’ came from the 
sufferer. And then Polly listened 
quivering as her mother added, in 
strangely inspired tones: ‘ God has a 
great work for you to do for Htm! 
Watch for it. and when it comes, do ii 
faithfully 1 * . 

That night Mrs. Faulconbricdge 
breathed her last, and heart-broken 
Polly’s only longing was to die too. 


* * * 


A whole long year at her uncle's 
home in Brinklow helped her a good 
deal. Then she returned to Coventry 
and was apprenticed to the dress- 
making. As she became skilled in 
fashioning pretty frocks sne besan to 
Mother 
had held that the people of God should 
be very neatly dressed, and Polly had 
always chosen quiet colours tor herself, 
but she now realized that the v orid was 
beginning to attract her, Invitations to 
join in the pleasures of her friends 
could not all be rcfused. She learned 
to dance—privately—and became eti 
fond of it, though she drew the d 
public dances! She dressed well, 
up-to-date frocks fashioned by her awn 
clever fingers. She had ' proper 
pride ^ and held her head high. 

And yet, contradictory as it may 
secem, along with all this there was the 
definite memory of her dying mother's 
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—_ words, and the ‘look-out " for that 


mysterious work which was ' coming.’ 
oetung out one evening to walk to 
Wappingbury, a place five miles out- 
side Coventry, she had to pass through 
a dark wood, and all at once became 
extraordinarily nervous. Emerging 
from under the trees, she glimpsed a 
light shining from a lone house, and 
the impulse to speak with -somebody 
was so strong that she knocked at the 
door, intending to inquire about the 
way, though she really knew it well. 

‘ Take the poker with you!’ called a 
harsh voice, as her knock was heard. 
Polly turned and fied down the garden 
path and aleng the road facing it— 
utterly forgetting direction in. her 
panic, 
darkness she was stopped, and almost 
petrified with fright, by two heavy 
hands descending on her shoulders. 


- Warm breath was close to her face, 


something had her in its power. Then 
there were “footsteps, and a man’s 
voice shouted, ‘ For God's sake, who- 
ever you are, stand still! Don’t take 
another step!’ 

The gleam of a lantern fell on the 
girl and the man’s hand grasped her 
arm as he said sharply: ‘ Look where 
you are!’ At the same instant that 
strange pressure on her shoulders was 
loosea and Polly saw that a huge New- 
foundiand dog had stopped her on the 
very edgc of the deep mill dam ! 

‘God sent that dog,’ 
solemnly, recalling the emotions of 
those moments. The man put her on 
the right road, which she had left in 
her alarm, and she thanked him with 
chattering teeth, hardly able to walk 
on, but trying to disguise her fear. 

‘God has saved my life a second 
tine! It must be for some reason,’ 
she told herself, as she realized what a 
very narrow escape it had been. 
she fallen into the dam in that lonely 
spot, in the pitch darkness, nothing 
could have saved her from drowning. 

The ‘ reason’ was to be revealed 
sooner than the girl guessed. Coming 
out of chapel one wet evening, she said 
to her companion, Lizzie Yardley, 
' Oh, it's straight home to-night! ' 


Speeding blindly on in the ' 


she says" 


-awfully blasphemous to her. 


Had . 


‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


' Shall we go to the theatre? ' was 
the astonishing question of her friend. 
' To hear those Hallelujah people,’ 
went on, noticing Polly’s face. 

‘Oh, I couldn't go to a theatre. 1 
promised my mother I never would,' 
Polly said with finality. But Lizzie 
persisted. ‘ Your mother meant you 
not to go for pleasure, but this is to 
hear preaching ! ’ 

Still Polly was unwilling. She had 
vaguely heard of rough Meetings, and 
people shouting, and women doing the 
work of men, and had been indignant 
and disgusted. However, she yielded 


to persuasion and went just inside the - 


door. Lizzic pushed on and was given 
a seat. There were no vacancies at 
the back, and when a youmg man in- 
vitcd her to come nearer the stage, she 
said with scorn in her voice: ' No, 
thank you. I'm quite near enough! ' 

. But he came to her a second time, 
urging in friendly tones: ' Do take a 
seat, Miss. It’s so much better than 
standing,’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ said Miss F'aulcon- 
bridge with great decision. 

Then, curiosity overcoming her 
disdain, she asked: * But tell me, what 
does it mean, all those people jumping 
over forms and shouting '' Hallelu- 
jah"? Do you call that religion?’ 

‘Oh, no, Miss,’ replied the young 
Evangelist, with laughter in his eyes; 

‘we call that jumping over forms and 
shouting '' Hallelujah 1 "' ' 

The critic was not amused. It scemcd 
People 
were yelling out prayers for mercy. 
Others were interrupting with ' Halle- 
lujahs! ' One of the members shoutcd | 
—Aas a great fellow went down with a 
thump at the penitent-form—‘ "That's 
right, Lord! Knock another down! ' 

Turning on her-heel, Miss Faulcon- 
bridge flashed an indignant look at 
Brother Ted Irons and said scathingly : 

‘ This is nothing but blasphemy. I’ve 
had cnough’—and swept out, fol- 
lowed by her chum, who laughed at her 
indignation and remarked easily : 
* They're holding religious Meetings. 
It's just their way. 

(To be continued) 
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The Salvation Army in Cathedral 


Cities. 

NE of the world’s great 

cities, a vast centre of inter- 

national commerce and pro- 

ductive enterprise, whose 

stately buildings and miles of docks 

and quays are known throughout the 

world, Liverpool has done her full 

share in the making of maritime his- 
tory., 

Her Gladstone Docks, the largest of 
their kind yet built, have sheds 
spacious enough to hold the whole 
800,000 of the city’s population, to say 


nothing of a dredger capable of re— 


moving 10,000 tons 9E sand in fifty 
minutes. 

Her Cathedral, on St. imos 
Mount, the newest in the country, has 
been described as 'a triumph of 
beauty ' and now possesses the 
greatest church organ in the world. 
hn that Cathedral, not many weeks 
eigo, a Salvation Army visiting Officer 
and one of the Cathedral dignitaries 
knelt together, while the latter ten- 


 derly prayed for The Salvation Army 


and its ministry. 
Liverpool has its drab and squalid 


..Streets, its sin and poverty, drink- 


4 


shops and slums. There is therefore 
plenty of scope for the twelve Corps at 
work inside its borders and for the 
four Slum Posts. The work of the 
Slum Sisters dovetails most happily 
with that of their Corps Officer com- 
rades. They help one another. Also 
jn the city are six Social Institutions, 
"three for men and three for women, and 
a Transit*Lodge at 115 Mount Pleas- 
ant, where people migrating overseas 
can be accommodated. 

The Divisional Headquarters is 
situated at 12 Pembroke Place, with 
Salvation Army Migration Offices on 
the ground floor. Alongside is the 


~ Liverpool VI Hall, where weekly Cen- 


tral Holiness Meetings are held, gener- 


. ally led by a special visiting Officer. 


' These are attracting increasing num- 


bers and proving most helpful. 


. IV— Liverpool 


i 

A talk with the Divisional Com- 
mander, Lieut. - Colonel Streeton, 
helped the writer to get a most inspir- 
ing bird’s-eye view of The Army's 
operations’ in this city of tram lines, 
where it has been at work since 1879. 
SOUL-SAVING is in progress at every 
Corps, and some are having gracious 
Revivals; OrricER-MAKING naturally 
results, and we learned that the Cadets 
sent into training in 1926 doubled the 
previous year’s total, while 1927 ex- 
pects to do better still. 

The sale of Salvation Army LITERA- 
TURE is steadily advancing, rising to 
166 dozen of the weekly papers at a 
large Corps. The Army in Liverpool 


“has some beautiful sulILDINGS, well- 


placed and equipped. Recently, dur- 
ing the shivery days of coal-shortage, 
an attractive poster appeared outside 
the Dingle Citadel—' There's a fire at 
The Army!" 

ATTENDANCES at the Meetings are on 
the increase, many novel methods 
being adopted to help the lapsed or in- 
different to * form the habit of attend- 
ing a place of worship.’ 

Music AND SoNG are kept ringing 
through the dullest streets, for the 
City Corps are well supplied with 
Senior and Junior Bands, Songster 
Brigades, and Singing Companies, and 
Liverpool Salvationists aim always to 
live up to the Founder’s saying: 
‘ Soul-saving music is the music for 
me! ’ 

Tue Home Leacue—that so help- 
ful movement for the mothers and 
wives of our land—is advancing in 
numbers and influence, both in the city 
and far beyond it, under the guidance 
of Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Streeton, who 
recalls that, in the very first Home 
League Meeting she attended (in Scot- 
land, eighteen years ago), one woman 
sought Salvation. That woman, in 
Army uniform, met and spoke to her 
fourteen years later, and Mrs. Streeton 
felt that God had set His seal upon her 
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appointment as 
organizer. 
Membership at Liverpoof's premier 
Corps has climbed to 292, ahd the 
smaller ‘groups are growing also. 


a Home League 


Local Rallies are arranged from time. 


ta time, and the older members are 
keenly at work securing new ones. 
On the Younc ProrPre's side of 


affairs there is much to tell} for from. 


* Cradle Roll ’ ages upwards the rising 
generation is cared for. Immense stim- . 
ulus has been given by the magnificent 
Councils for those between fifteen and 


twenty-five. held yearly. in- Liverpool, 


under the guidance of Mrs. - Booth, 
Commissioner Hurren, and other ex- 
perts in the psychology of the rising 
generation. Attendances at, these 
gatherings increase rapidly; 400 were 
added in 1926 to the highest previous’ 
total. Very profitable Conferences for 
workers among the young—' Young 
People's Locals * they are called—who 
muster 270 in the city alone, are held 
at intervals, by the Divisional Com- 
mander, when problems are dealt with 
and progress stimulated. 

In November all the. Corps Cadets of 
the City were.invited to a * Rally,’ 


and shown how to become more effec- 


tive warriors of the Cross. 

The proclamation by testimony and 
song of Salvation truths in THE OPEN- 
AiR is perhaps one of the most en- 


couraging and fruitfül sides of The 


Army’s work in this vast city. The 
Sunday night crowd that follows the 
Band is ‘like a huge cinema let 
loose!’ That the civil authorities and 
police force appreciate what is thus 


' done can be easily discovered. 


Among thany who have knelt in 
penitence at the drum-head in an Open- 


. Air ring we may cite the case of a man 


who is now the honoured Sergeant- 
Major of Dingle Corps. Through 
giving way to drink he was ‘ drummed 
out ’ of the police force, and told by his 
Chief nevér to show his. face there 


„again. After being flung-from a‘ pub’ 


at the corner. of Hill Street, he heard, 


the Band, went close, and pushed his. 


way into the ring, asking Band-Ser- 
geant.Skillen: ‘Is it possible for a 
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THE SALVATION ARMY IN CATHEDRAL. CITIES 


man like me tó be saved and made 
good?’ 

‘Yes, my boy,’ was the reply; and ' 
there were tears in the good man’s 


. eyes as he. regarded his drink-enslaved 


brother. ‘ If he'd told me to go home 
and change my suit I couldn't have 
done it. All my wardrobe was on my 
back,’ confesses Sergeant - Major 
Kimm to-day. But on the cold. stones 
he knelt and prayed. Much has hap- 
-pened since, but through the war, and 
.all, God has kept him. 


He is now reinstated in the Force, 


with full liberty for Salvation Army - 
service in off-duty hours, and one of his. 
passions is ‘ Pub-booming.' (selling 
Salvation Army papers in the -drink- 
shops and talking to the customers 
about Salvation) His wife is Home 
"League Treasurer, and his son and 
daughter lare Bandsman: and Corps 
Cadet. Recently he.gave a ringing 
Holiness, testimony in. one of Mrs. 
Booth's Meetings, many of his ‘old 
mates having come to the Hippodrome 
in order to hear him. ny 
So wet was the weather on a recent 
Sunday evening that it seemed useless 
to hold an -Open-Air Meeting. But 
Sergeant-Majot Trevorrow stood in the 
rain and sang, in his beautiful tenor : 
‘ Jesus, Lover of my -Soul;’ and two 
listeners -were smitten with longing to 
find that Soul-Lover. They are-both 
Soldiers of the Corps to-day, a direct 
result of that drenching Open-Air 1 
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A week of prayer and a visit from : 


the Govan Band, hot from the heart of | 
their own Corps. RxvivaL, started à 


wonderful time of soul-saving at the . 


Dingle Corps. In one Meeting, | SO, 
glorious was the spirit and power, that" 
the collection was utterly. fotgotten l 

' Peace has come to our home,’ testi- 
fied a comrade who had in those Meet- 
ings found Full Salvation, while his 
wife had been converted., Prior. to 
that, never a week had gone by with- 
„out ' words ' between them ! 

" Lovely stories are told concerning 
comrades old and new. ‘There is a 
Bandmaster who is chief export officer . 
for.a colliery firm ; one of his colleagues 


in the Corps is a van-man. Both have . | 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


-—and use—glorious chances to show 
their colours. At another Corps the 
Band has a schoolmaster at its head 
and a retired military major as its 
chaplain. 

By way of using and bringing out 
the powers of his Young People, a 
Corps Officer has formed a Brigade of 
‘Smilers,’ who, armed with perio- 
dicals for sale, spend Saturday after- 
noons in reminding folks over a large 
district of the morrow's Meetings at 
Bootle Citadel. They gather the street 
children in little crowds and teach them 
Army choruses; use megaphones and 
' handbills, and give away back numbers 
of ‘The Young Soldier.’ Greatly in- 
creased attendances at their Citadel 
have resulted. 

sociaL Worx flourishes in Liver- 


pool. ' I sometimes feel,’ said the wife 


of a Social Officer, ' that our Spiritual 
opportunities in a Social Institution are 
even greater than in the Field work!’ 
Then she told story after story of the 
wonderful transformations she and her 
husband are used by God to help bring 

*about. 

‘It is skimming the surface only to 
record that, under the direction of Bri- 
gadier Lord, there are in Liverpool 
three Men’s Social Institutions, and to 
give their capacity. One longs to 
dilate, but space limits forbid. In the 
business part of the city is the fine 
Men's Hostel (7 and 9 Norton Street), 
housing 165 where working-men, who 
do not earn enough for rooms, or are 
trying to save for a home, can lodge 
comfortably and have good meals, at a 
charge within their means. 

. At Park Lane there is a Shelter, 
where for eightpence nightly 250 men 
can get å warm and clean dormitory 
bed. 

In Wpper Pitt Street is an Elevator, 
where the Waste-Paper Industry occu- 
pies many of the men lodging at the 
other Institutions, twenty-five tons 
being sorted and baled, weekly. The 
Salvage Section, with its bi-weekly 
jumble sale, is also a. source of income 


` and an untold boon to the men helped, 


and to the poorer surrounding popu- 
lace. Outfits, tools, and furniture 


t 
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(after undergoing repair) come to the 
men and garments to the women, 

At 11 Great GeorgeeStreet is the 
comfortable Elevator Home, where 
fifty-four men, of varied age and social 
rank, who work at the paper-sorting, 
form the happy family of Adjutant and 
Mrs, Robinson. The Adjutant has 
charge of the Waste-paper and Asso- 
ciated Industries. Many of these men 
are converted, and to attend one of 
their evening Meetings is an inspira- 
tion. Such singing, with skilled organ 
music; such testimonies, real and hot 
from the heart; such prayer! If the 
veil could be drawn back and the ex- 
periences behind these men could be 
written But the time is not yet. 

One bows the head and thanks God, 
at the remembrance that such work is 
going on, out of our sight, but within 
His. Broken families re-united, the 
remnants of wasted lives gathered up, 
and the last state made better than the 
first—all this, and much more, is hap- 
pening. 

Turning to the Women’s Social 
Side, one is equally impressed by the 
life, growth, and joy in this department 
of service. Under the able guidance of 
Brigadier Weie the Ann Fowler Hostel 
in Netherfield Road is indeed ‘ a lamp 
shining in a dark place.’ To the three 
stories so well used and constantly 
full, will, it is hoped,-this spring be 
added a fourth. Thus another fifty 
homeless women can be accommo- 
dated, and what that will mean, only 
those conscious of the increasing 
pressure on space and the pain of 
having ‘no more room,’ can fully 
The hard-worked old woman 
who comes there for rest at eventide 
knows ! 

Also under the wing of the Brigadier 
are the Homes in Edge Lane, known as 
‘The Hollies’ and ‘ Cradlehurst.’ 
(Her care extends as well to the Home 
in Oldham.) Adjutant Henry is 
Warden of the Edge Lane Homes and 
is happy to show the visitor what is 
going on. The accommodation is 
thirty beds at ' The Hollies'; twenty- 
one beds and seventeen cots at 
‘ Cradlehurst.! Extensive and much- 
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needed atédhtiodé died recently been 
madea bringing into use semi-base- 
ments not préttiously. a and pro- 
viding at ' Cradlehürst ' (the Maternity 
Home) a new laundry; a þetter kitchen, 
and a new ‘dnd- larger: workroom, the 
latter having been made from an un- 
used garage: 


new bathroom are. also how available, 
electric light'and heat have been econ- 
omically laid:on, and ithe good work is 
proceeding with added smoothness and 
easc An enjoyable: means of adding 
to income “is próvided . by a ‘ Pound 
Day,’ held’ yearly. ‘at each Home. 
Everybody ae a ee gift for 

Bodele 
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. A babies’ shelter i in the | 
‘garden, a room for‘ Associates and a 


IN CA THEDRAL CITIES 


home use and buys, something, too, - 


either from. stalls stocked by loving 
fingers with free-will handicraft, or 
from the needlework piled up every day 
in the workroom. 

Runaway girls, unmanageable ones, 
expectant mothers and first-offenders, 
are among those helped in the Homes 
and followed with faithful after-care in 
succeeding years. 
thanksgiving is here, for every girl ig 
a story, and the proportion of real suc- 
cesses is high. 

Certainly, in the Cathedral City of 
Liverpool, there is room and need for 
The Army of the Helping Hand. 

RP 
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difficult to get there in seasons when 
rivers are -swollen. {A jless distance 


from Salisbury is another place well off 
" the beaten track, :nlamely, Pearson 


Farm, where the growing of ‘maize, 
etc., assists, ‘The Army. revenue. 

i Then, too; I visited an Army Settle- 
ment at Ngóme, Nata], situated forty 
miles from the railroad. "There I found 
a good Corps at work: and much- 
appreciated educational classes i in exist- 
ence. Anothér Natal Army Settlement 
difficult to get to, but. delightful to 
visit, is that at Amati: Kulu.’ 

Finally. it was suggestéd to the En- 
voy that, in addition to opportunities at 


each journey/s end,. ‘she’: must have: 


found many on as wey: 
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‘Ah!’ she replied, 
touching upon a source of perennial 


Cause for deep- 


you are Bow 


encouragement and joy., Yes, in hotelse æ 


trains, liners, ferries, wagons, and carse 


—everywhere, in fact, one has very 
privileged occasions. Among fellow- 
travellers, stewardesses, and chance 
companions, we never know, do we, 
where may be the anxious, questiening 
soul? I could speak, if to speak would 
be- wise and seemly, of many lovely and 
precious opportunities that have met 
me on the way. Now you will no 
longer wonder that I am content, and 
wel content, to have no home but 
hotels, ships, and road vehicles. P 
enjoy, and rejoice in, every moment of 
my life 


oA visrm TO A LEPER COLONY . 


father said : “He us Christian, let 
him have the sign of ‘the Cross.’ 
AE m cR AT. ple 
As the afternoon quickly passes the 
shadows begin. to'gather, and the short 
Eastern day: ;draws- to. a a We 
listen "BR to. the de Somda of sweet 
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music, but methinks we shall not only 
carry away the memory of harmonious 
sounds, we shall see again a lonely 
cross—another Cross—and think of 


One who died there to atone for our . 


sin. 


He died that we might live. 
A. R. K. 
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A SALVATION hee MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL FOR ‘COVINGTON, U.S.A. 


\ 
S 
als fiat 
í HERE is no Hospital in The 
" Salvation Army world to 
surpass the new William 
d Booth Memorial Hospital 


eand few of the size and character to 


equal it anywhere," Commander Evan- 
geline Booth announced during her 
dedicatory address for The Army's new 
General Hospital just completed at 
Covington, .Kentucky. i 
Accompanying the Commander and 
Chief Secretary were Colonel Margaret 
Bovill (Retired), and her successor in 
the supervision of Women's Social 
- Work, Lieut.-Colonel Clara Van der 
Schouw, together with other Officers. 
'l want to express.the warm feelings 
of the people of Covington toward The 
Salvation Army for building this splen- 
said judge 
D. Collins Lee, who presided at the 
Dedication Ceremony. ‘When we 


' consider the many fields of opportunity 


and the many barriers which the 
churches cannot cross, we thank God 
for the adaptability of The Salvation 
Army. When a person has gone wrong 
and cannot lift him or herself out of the 
gutter, The Salvation Army puts forth 
ite strong arms and lifts that one back 
to firm footing and a place in society. 
The Salvation Army is friend to the 
outeast and friendless. There is one 


DEDICATED BY COMMANDER EVANGELINE BooTH 


who stands foremost among the friends 
of the poor and sinful and whose execu- 
tive genius has endeared lier, not only 
to Salvationists, but to the "whole of 
America — Commander Evangeline 
Booth.’ 

The demonStration d welcome to 
the Commander as the audience rose 
in her honour would be difficult to 
surpass for cordiality and warmth. . 

‘I am happy and honoured to be 
able to dedicate so complete and per- 
fectly appointed an institution as is this 
beautiful building, to the glory of God 
and the service of the people of this 
city,’ said the Commander,  * My 
whole being thrills when I think of the 


-high achievement this Hospital repre- 


sents. There, are some here to whom 
it is the realization of their fond 
dreams. 

‘ I have examined every detail, from 
the roof garden to the boiler-room and 
coal-cellar, and I must say that I have 
not seen any Hospital so conveniently 
planned and so efficiently equipped. 
Every piece of hospital machinery 1s of 
the very latest and most approved type. 

‘A doctor's skill and watchfulness 
may be completely. overthrown by a 
nurse who is careless or lacks the spirit 
of service. One of the bright features 
of this institution is the tuition that is 
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given to the nurses who are being 
trainéd by a gompetent faculty in the 
In addition to professional 
skill, these women will display that 
wonderful spirit of service for which 
Salvation Army Nurses are noted the 
world over. 

‘ Whatever other question we may 
disagree on, we are all agreeti that pain 
must be relieved. That is the purpose 
of this Hospital. It must relieve the 
suffering mother and girl, and heal the 
broken body of the man who is 
wounded in daily toil. 

‘ But behind all is the great Surgeon, 
urging that we bring in that insepar- 
able religion which adds to the skill of 
doctor and nurse and increases the 
physical rallying power of the patient. 
We have endeavoured to give the 
home-touch so helpful-to the content- 
ment, happiness, and well-being of the 
patients. 

' Before the doors of our Hospitals 
are thrown open, they are given to 
God. Up and down their corridors, 
dormitories, rooms, and stáircases His 
name is heralded. Many thousands 
have there learned to pray. In each of 
our Hospitals we have erected a family 
altar round which our guests may 
gather in worship to God.’ 

The Commander closed her address 
with a strong appeal to the people of 
Covington to shoulder the great finan- 
cial burden which rests upon the Hos- 
pital and to induce their families and 
friends to make use of its facilities. 

In a copper box, to be built into the 
corner-stone of the front porch, not yet 
completed, were placed many papers 
and photos, including a current copy of 
‘The War Cry,’ and photos of the 
Founder, the General, and the Com- 
mandér. This box is supposed to be 
opened in one hundred years! 


It is intended that the William Booth : 


Memorial Hospital of Covington shall 
become an extension to the homes of 
the people, where their sick and suffer- 
ing, without regard to race, colour, or 
financial condition, may be cared for 
amid cheery surroundings and with 
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every modern equipment to aid in a 
speedy restoration to héalth. 

Three operating theatres and a 
plaster room are provided, as well as 
several dressing and examination 
rooms. 

An X-ray apparatus, of the very best 
quality (made in Covington), has been 
installed, and the expert technician in 
charge assures competent service. 

A maternity and nursery section, 
complete in every detail, cares for that 
particular need, and special attention is 
given to its maintenance and PEN 
Sion. 

‘A pleasing feature of the William 
Booth. Hospital is the several beautiful 
solariums, flooded with sunlight and 
tastefully furnished. 

Another is an open-air roof garden, 
with wide views of the Ohio River and 
the beautiful distant hills of Kentucky. 

The quietness of the halls, the com- 
fort of the single, semi-private rooms 
and the small wards all make their 
appeal. 
at hand. ° 

The kitchen, modern in every way 
and supervized by an expert dietician, 
assüres that fine touch in the matter 


. of food which will make even the sick 


welcome the appearance of the tray at 
meal-times. All food is kept in ice 
boxes and the refrigeration plant is 
complete and ample. 

The facilities of William Booth Hos- 
pital are open to any reputable physi- 
cian or surgeon of the community, the 
regular staff gladly sharing with their 
fellow-practitioners the benefits of the 


Hospital in so far as the accommoda- 


tiong are available. 

In connexion with the Hospital a 
nurses’ training school is operated 
with competent staff, giving a, three- 
year course. 

Prior to the opening of this new 
Hospital the work had been carried on 
for fifteen years in an old mansion 
given by Mrs. Amos Skinkle, where 
nearly 8,000 in-patients had been 


treated. We believe a future of still . 


greater usefulness will result. 
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FARTHEST NORTH , >. 


Bv Mrs. COLONEL GAUNTLETT 


HAT the Women’s Social 
Work is well represented 
beyond the Polar Circle may 
not be known to many ‘ All 

the World ' readers. 
Having, early last year,- taken 
charge of that department of The 


` Army’s work in Norway, I naturally 


wanted as soon as possible to visit all 
the varied and scattered branches. I 
wag able to cover the more thickly 

populated areas during the spring, and 
as the best time to reach the stations 
in the Far North was midsummer, I 
started with my A.D.C.—Staff-Cap- 
tain Lina Lorentzen—for Trondhjem, 
on July 27th. 

This is the place where you leave 
trains behind and commit yourself and 
your fate to the more or less excellent 
steamers that connect the coast-towns 


aith the farthest north. Ours started 


et noon on July 28th, and was to be 
ous abode for three and a half days 
and nights. There were many tourists 
on board, but we carry the main part 
of our food with us, so mingle hut little 
with the pleasure-seekers. 

It is quite an experience to sit 
among the tourists and listen to their 
many tongues, and to understand what 
they say about us while they think we 
de not know; many of the remarks 
we overheard expressed wonder why 
women could choose such a life, many 
expressed admiration and appreciation 
of our Organization. 

There is quite a ceremony on board 
some boats as the Polar Circle is passed 
—the passengers are initiated into the 
mysteries of that strange new region— 
but our boat passed that point and was 
well beyond before we knew it. 


strolled around, and many wonderful 
pictures met our eyes. 

Tromsö, paradise of the north, was 
reached at midnight, July goth, but the 
fog was so dense that wé only just 
managed to get into harbour. 

When the steamers are in harbour, 
whatever hour of the night it is, the 
whole city.is astir and shops are open. 
We had dinner at midnight with our: 
Slum Officers, who saw us on board 
again at 2 a.m. 

The liveliness of the people of the 
North, and the fact that they seem to 
need so little sleep, are sometimes put 
down to their eating so much fish. 
That it should be so in summer, when 
there is no night, when the daylight 
stays all the twenty-four hours, might 
be expected; but they are said to be the 
same way during the long polar winter, 
too. 

We should have seen the midnight 
sun had the weather been clear, but it 
had been poor in those parts that year, 
and people who had lived all their lives 
there said they had hardly seen it all 
the year. The tourists were dis- 
appointed; one from the Orient said 
that it was just a story told to draw the 
tourists—there never was a midnight 
sun! We knew better, of course, but 
missed the thrill all the same. 
~ Still steaming north, we passed the 
Bird Rock, a novel enough experience, 
The ship fired its guns and crowds of 
birds of many sorts and sizes flew into 
the air, filling it with their tiny bodies 
and their screams. On the last night 
of July we passed the North Cape, a 
huge rock jutting into the sea. On 


‘one side of it a natural harbour is 


To describe the weird scenery, the 


rocks—so strange in formation—and 
the sea, is beyond my powers. The 
weather was not clear, and many of 


the points of interest were covered 


from our vision by a grey fog. 
We called at certain points for pas- 
sengers and mail, we landed and 


formed, and when we cast anchor 
there we found that two other tourist 
steamers were in before us.  Hun- 
dreds of passengers from these had 
landed in small boats, and the side of 
the rock, where a narrow winding path 
is cut out, looked from the deck of our 
boat like an ant-heap, covered with tiny 
specks of humanity trying to reach the 


+ 


top. It was midnight, and this was to 
have» been the climax of the sight- 
seeing part $f the trip, but again the 
sun had failed to show itself. 

I began to understand the effects of 
the light nights; sleep seemed out of 


. the question. Some suffered very much 


with sleeplessness. 

‘We reached H onningsvag on August 
ist at 3.30 a.m. We have an Even- 
tide Home here, besides a thriving 
Corps. This was our first real stop, 
so far as our work was concerned, and 
it was nice to leave the boat and get 
into a real bed in a real Salvation Army 
Home. It is only once a year that we 
are able to visit our Slum Officers in 
these parts, and that makes our wel- 
come extra warm. Büf the work of 
self-sacrifice is conscientiously and 
successfully carried on, all the year 
round, and would be if.it were never 
inspected. 

There is little or ao vegetation here. 
In.order to have some green thing on 
the graves, rhubarb is planted, with 
a few other hardy but short-lived 
plants. Inside the windows of the 
houses, fuchsias, geraniums, and even 
roses bloom. Our Home is near the 
cemetery, and an old shack was 
pointed out to me, in which coffins 
containing the bodies of those who had 
died during the winter waited until the 
sun should return and melt the ground, 
for until far into May the earth is too 
rocky and frozen, and the snow’ too 
deep for any grave-digging. On my 
inquiring how long the winter lasted, 
] received the answer : ‘ We have nine 
months. winter, and three months 
cold!’ I could believe it, because we 
were gladof a fire in August. 

Everybody lives by the sea-fishing, 
and the trades directly or indirectly 
created thereby. Our ' Old Darlings ' 
have been brought to us from the 
greatest poverty, dirt, and squalor. 
They are not all real Norwegians, 
some are Finns and Quáns. 

There was a lot of business to attend 
to, and Meetings in the Home and at 
the Hall had been planned, for visitors 
are rare and must be taken ful! advan- 
tage of. 
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The Salvation Army Meetings are 
most popular, they form the one bright 
spot in the fishermen’s lives. The sea 
is a grim monster and takes its toll of 
young and old. There is hardly a home 
where death has not been a frequent 
visitor, and the expression, ' he stayed 
out there,' is used by a woman when 
speaking of husband or son who went 
down in the pursuit of his everyday 
tasks. They who are on the shore 
enjoy our Meetings. On the whole, 
folks in these parts are deeply reli- 
gious, and we hear of many strange . 
sects and societies, 

Vadso, We have no Social Institu- 
tion ` here, but we had several good 
Meetings at the Corps, and occupied 
what other time we had in helping the 
two girl-Officers in charge. 

No Meetings start before 9 p.m., 
and few reach any ' swing ' before ten, 


‘consequently when we think it time to 


close, about eleven, people are really 
enjoying themselves, and do not want 
us to stop. This i in the long run prove e, 
trying to us ‘ from the south,’ who are 
accustomed to starting our night's rest 
at eleven. 

We enjoy the diet of fish and fish - 
soup. It is always cheap, and when 
there has been a big haul they can buy 
enough codfish for forty persons’ 
dinner for one shilling. No one seems 
to tire of this wonderful fish, fresh 
from the sea; they call it stale in the 
evening of the day it is caught. 

.Fish not otherwise disposed of is 
cleaned and hung up on high wooden 
racks to dry. We walk in the streets 
under a roof of fish in all stages of 
dryness. The refuse is dried also? 
much to the distress of our nostrils, in 
places jokingly called ' Fish Parks.' 
'There are no others, and visitors must 
of course take a walk ‘ in the parks.’ 

Kirkeness is the Corps farthest from 
the centre. We have no Social Institu- 
tion here, but conducted the week-end 
Meetings. Then we crossed over into 
Finland and found people perfectly 


_ contented under the most primitive 


conditions. We Salvationists have 
much occasion for observing human | 
nature, and it is instructive to find the 
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1. Side view of the Bombay Women's Social Work Home. 


2. Salvation Army Eventide Home at Honningsvag Norway, where the winter lasts for 
nine months. 


3. The Homeless of Paris by night. 
4. Salvation Army Open-Air at Wakamba, East Africa. Colonel Hipsey is speaking. 
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' Dollar princes’ full of discontent, 
and those who own nothing full of 


., gratitude and praise to God. 


Vardo, which we reached on August 
ioth, is one of the largest fishing places 
in the world.’ 
but this is doubled and sometimes 
trebled when the fishing fleet, following 
is in harbour. That is their 
golden harvest and the busiest time for 
our Officers. We have three Women's 
Social Institutions in Vardo, one Chil- 
dren's Home, one Eventide Home, and 
one Slum Post, all doing good and 
much-needed work all thé year round. 

Business, Officers’ and public Meet- 
ings and interviews, filled fne two days 
we spent here. 

On Saturday and Sunday, August 
15th, we conducted Meetings in Ham- 
merfest, the northernmost Corps of 
The Army, and, they say, the farthest 


‘north city in the world. The town was 


flooded on Sunday morning with Ger- 
man tourists, and some strayed into 
ub morning's Meeting, so we turned 
it danto a German one for part of the 
time., The tourists listened well to our 
story in their own language. 

Going by boat to an island in the 


y? afternoon, where we had a Meeting, 


water on both sides. 


we saw whales playing around in the 
I could not help 
wondering what would happen to our 
small craft if one of these monsters 


should want to ' take the air ' from just 


below us. 
Our feal visit to the interesting city 
of Tromsö was on the way back from 


Its population is 3,100,. 


i 
farthest north. We have a Slum Post 
here, so, in addition to visitation aed 
Meetings, we inspected the work. It 
is felt to be a real asset when a town 


. has the well-trained ‘ Slum Sisters’ to 


fall back upon for relief or nursing, or 
indeed for social service of any sort. 

We crossed the fjord to where real 
Lapps, with,real reindeer, are en- 
camped—the Lapps in their mud huts 
and the reindeer on the hillsides. We 
sang to them and spoke to those who 
could understand us about Jesus, the 
sinners’ Friend. 

We stopped at many more places on 
our way back to Oslo, and conducted 
many Meetings, in most of which we 
saw sinners converted. At Narvik we 
have an Eventide Home and a Slum 
Post. These were the last Women's 
Social Institutions we visited in the 
Far North. Reaching Trondhjem 


‘again on August 31st, we inspected 


our two splendid Institutions in that 
city. Next morning we embarked on 
the train which was to take us ' back 
to civilization.” That is really not a 
proper term, however, for though there 
are no modern means of communica- 
tion in the North, apart from the fine 
boats, there is much civilization of 
heart and character, which is of the 
highest value. 

Lillehammer, Elverum, with 
Children's Shelter, and Hamar, 
brought this very interesting and 
memorable trip to a close, and we 
were back in Oslo, ready again to take 
up the threads there. 
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Does God call YOU to be a MISSIONARY ? 


THE GENERAL appeals for more Officers for service in China, India, Java, and 
other countries abroad. He also needs Officers for Home Mission Work in Slum and 
Social Centres, Should you offer, write to-day to— 


CANDIDATES’ SECRETARY, 10] Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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‘THE CLEVEREST THIEVES ON EARTH 


* ` 
[We are indebted to ‘ The Wide World Magazine ' for permission to use 
extracts from an article which appeared recently. 


The story was told to 


the writer, R. D. S. McMillan, by Commissioner Booth-Tucker, ` who 
initiated the now extensive Salvation Army work among the Criminal 
Tribes of India. | f 


The Criminal Tribes of India number 
more than a million souls——a million 
men, women, and children who live 
entirely by organised crime! They 
have always been criminals, each tribe 
specializing in some particular form of 
crime, and apparently-—spite of earnest 
efforts to reform them—many of them 
will always remain criminals. They 
are the most ingentous and resourceful 
" crooks’ in the world, and all the 
forces of law and order seem unable 
effectually to curb their nefarious actt- 
vities... Here, contributed by a recog- 


nised authority, is a very "interesting. 


account of the ‘ Crims ’ and their here- 
ditary war against society. 
UMAN nature presents few 
more ihteresting studies than 
the ‘Criminal Tribes’ of 
India. Roaming the length 
and breadth of the country, they prey 
upon Indian and British society alike 
with a cleverness that is almost un- 
canny. Quite uneducated, they are 
nevertheless the most ingenious and re- 
sourceful rogues in the world. 
The ‘ Crims,’ as they are called, 


day. .These eccentricities of conduct. 
are so strictly observed that they have 
assumed the nature. of rites, and are 
adhered to most religiously. 

The ‘Crims?’ owe.their skill prin- 
cipally to the fact that from infancy to 
old age they live in a perpetual atmo- 
sphere of conspiracies and plots relat- 
ing to theft. They might be said to 
begin their apprenticeship in the cradle, 
absorbing the criminal tradition with 
their .mothers’ milk. . The children 
themselves are criminals; so are their 
mothers and fathers. One and all are 
proud.of their hereditary profession; 
they glory in it, particularly when they 
carry out a smart piece of. work. 

Government keeps a register of 


‘them, and whenever a child is born Wh 


consist of different sects or castes, who. 


form themselves into tribes, villages, 
or clans, each sect pursuing its own 
type of crime. There is a sect, for in- 
stance, which is addicted solely to 
house-breaking ; another whose mem- 
bers are colners; and neither would 
ever dream of, encroaching upon the 
province of another tribe or clan whose 
special forte might be picking pockets. 

The members of one tribe devote 
their time exclusively to jewel rob- 
beries in railway trains, carrying out 
their thefts with almost inhuman 
stealth and dexterity. Again, many of 
the sects will on no account commit 
violence; others, on the contrary, do 
not hesitate to murder. Some rob 
only at night; others only during the 


‘Crim’ family it is automatically 
placed on the register, the purpdse of 
which, of course, is to keep track of 
the members. The happy hunting” 
grounds of the-tribes may be said to be 
Rajputana and Central India, though 
they are also numerous in the United 
Provinces, Bengal, and Madras, while 
the Punjab has at least a hundred and 
thirty thousand. 

‘The’ origin of the organized war 
against society “practised by the 
* Crims ' dates back to ancient Indian 
history. While certain portions of the: 
country are rich in agricultural sre- 
sources, others are almost entirely un- 
productive, : 

The inhabitants of these latter dis- 
tricts have, a precarious stsuggle for 
existence and, finding their mountain 
homes or waterless deserts yielding 
them a scanty and uncertain subsist- 
ence, they have from time immemorial 
supplemented their lawful activities by 
periodical raids upon their more pros- 
perous but often less warlike neigh- 
bours. Others belonged to the dis- 


banded armies of the.Rajahs. They 
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were born fighters and were used by 


the native rulers to attack one 
a another's territories. ... 
* The ‘Crim’ takes a particular de- 


* their sense of humour. 


light in robbing officials who are his 
known enemies—people such as magis- 
trates and police officers. In so doing, 
however, they are by no means vindic- 
“tive; it is more often an expression of 
This fact, as 
well as the astounding ingenuity of 
the ' Crim's' modus operandi, was 


M well illustrated by an incident that be- 


fell a certain magistrate. 

I should explain, first of all, that it 
is frequently the custom of officials to 
employ members of the ‘ Crim ' tribes 
as watchmen or chowkidars, for such 
a henchman has only to place his shoes 
upon the veranda; the house will then 
be absolutely immune from robbery 
and its inmates can safely sleep with 
wide-open doors and windows. 

The watchman patrols the exterior 
of the house during the night. At fre- 


quent intervals he coughs and beats, 


the ground with a stick as an indica- 
' tion to his master that ail is well. 
These watchmen, though born crim- 
snals, are as honest as the day towards 


A» their employers and their employers’ 


-Y 


‘hint of impending trouble. 


friends. What is more, they reveal 
themselves as people with the most 
charming and engaging personalities. 

This particular magistrate had a 
chowkidar whom he greatly esteemed. 
The magistrate had to move to a new 
district. He did not wish to lose the 
services of his watchman, although he 
must have known that the importation 
of a strange chowkidar would not ex- 
actly win favour among the people 
there. However, he decided to include 
his man in the removal, and ere long 
master and watchman were duly in- 
stalled in their new surroundings. 

Things went comparatively smoothlv 
to begin" with, but there was soon a 
An anony- 
mous letter arrived, addressed to the 
magistrate, in which he was informed 
that the presence of his chowkidar was 
not approved of, as he was a stranger. 
‘Will you kindly send him away and 
employ a local man? ' 


To this missive the magistrate paid 
no attention ; he was not to be dictated 
to, he said, as to whom he should em- 
ploy as a watchman, nor was he to be 
intimidated by threats. 

Accordingly, he retained his old 


. chowkidar, but he knew enough of the 


habits of the ' Crims ' to realize it 
would not be wise to sit back and allow 
events to take their own course. In- 
stead, he got busy, and, in addition to 
the watchman, stationed a guard pi 
police round his house. 

The precaution, however, was quite 
ineffective. With baffling ingenuity 
the ‘Crims ’ outwitted his police, and 
one morning the magistrate found his 
household in a surprising state. 

During the night the ‘ Crims ’ whose 
request he had ignored had entered his 
house, taken down the pictures from 
the walls and removed them to the 


garden, where they had hung them on 


the branches of a tree. His furniture 
the intruders had turned topsy-turvy ; 


‘they had also opened his private desk 


and taken out his stamps, placing one 
at each corner of the lawn. On top of 
each stamp they had placed a pebble 
to keep it from blowing away ! 

What the magistrate thought as he 
surveyed the chaos, and what he told 
his ‘ guard ’ when he saw his pictures 
swinging in the breeze, has not been 
recorded. Probably, if he was able to 
swallow the humiliation, he must have 
secretly laughed at the perverted 
humour of the ' Crims ° who, to em- 
phasize their point, had not stolen a 
single thing, thus observing the un- 
written law of immunity from robbery 
which the house enjoyed. The magis- 
trate had learnt his lesson; he made no 
more ado about changing his watch- 
man, 

The above incident provides con- 
siderable insight into the mentality of 
the ‘ Crim,’ showing that he is really 
worthy of a better cause. What is 
more, they are also extremely generous 
and chivalrous to those who are their 
proven friends. 

.In this connexion I recall an amus- 
ing. story of ‘ Crim’ activity told me 
by a prominent police officer. 
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A regiment of Indian cavalry, with 
British of&cers, was passing through a 
part of the country 1n which this police 
authority had jurisdiction. When 
they camped, in addition to the usual 
sentries, special guards were provided 
from the forces under the command of 
my friend. One reason for these extra 
precautions was that the resiment had 
a number of valuable dogs, mostly the 
property of the officers, which they did 
not wish to lose. 

One night, when a brilliant moon 
illuminated the countryside, the dogs 
were all stolen, to the consternation of 
their owners, who made a great fuss 
over the loss. The sentries were in- 
terrogated, but they could throw no 
light at all upon the affair. ‘We know 
nothing; we heard nothing; we saw 
nothing,' they declared. The police 
were then sent for. 
likewise, but the native police inspector 
hazarded the opinion that it had been 
a regimental plot. ‘ The soldiers did 
it themselves to annoy the officers,' he 
said. 

‘In that case,’ he was asked, ‘ what 
did they do with the dogs? Where did 
they hide them? ' 

Then my friend, the District Super- 
intendent of Police, chimed in. ‘It 
wasn't the troops,’ he declared; ‘ it 
was too clever for them. This is the 
work of the ''Crims."' Saying 
which, he mounted his horse and rode 
twelve miles to the nearest camp of the 
criminal tribesmen. 

He was afraid of going too near in 
case the tribesmen, seeing him, might 
do away with the.dogs, so he dis- 
mounted and sent for the ‘Crim’ 
leaders. 

* You have blackened my face,’ he 
told them reprovingly. ‘ You have 
covered me with shame. The soldiers 
were my guests and friends, and you 
have stolen their dogs!’ 

‘ Sahib,’ came the reply, ' we did 
not know they were your guests. We 
are very sorry. We will return the 
dogs.’ 
| ' But,’ said the police officer, ‘ what 
will the Sarker (Government) say? 
They will say you must be punished.’ 


They answered 
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“Do not trouble,’ rejoined the 
leader. ' We know the two naughty 
lads who did it, and we will deliver, 
them up for punishment. j 

The ‘naughty lads’ were duly 
handed over, together with the dogs. 
Probably the boys were two youths 
who knew nothing about the theft; 
more likely they were non-criminals 
who had hitherto refused to join the 
gang, and this was the leaders’ way of 
forcing their hand, for afterwards 
they would be marked down by the 
authorities. . . . 

I have already mentioned the various 
sects and their peculiarities. The rail- 
way jewel-thieves are perhaps the most 
stealthy in their methods. They travel 
in the trains and, while the women 
sleep, steal their gems. Indian women 
wear ear and nose jewels, putting the 
whole of their savings into these costly 
ornamentations, which often cost them 
their lives. 

The jewel thief's * outfit ' consists of 
a tiny knife-blade lashed to the ffe. 
finger. This blade is so razor-keen , 
that the thief is able to slit the Tobe of 
the ear, or the septum of the nose, and 
remove the gems before the unfor?, 
tunate sleeper is aware of what is 
happening. 

One curious criminal tribe is known 
as the Haburahs. They are not looked ' 
upon as dangerous; they are clever 
thieves, but never resort to violence if 
they can help it. They had been for a 
long time located near a small town 
called Kanth, about twenty miles from 
Moradabad, and the Government 
wished The Salvation Army to form a 
Settlement for them, as they were in a 
pitiable condition. 

When we visited their camp their 
appearance was miserable 4n the ex- 
treme; the scanty scraps of clothing 
they possessed were ragged and dirty, 
and they themselves were little more^ 
than skin and bone. 


The Haburahs had a strange ' rel;- 
gion.’ In the middle of the night— 
about 2 a.m. to be more explicit—they 
would get up and fill the air with 
lamentations and howlings. This con- 


: them. 
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tinued for a solid hour. They were 
howling, it appeared, to propitiate a 
particular demon. The tribesmen did 
not worship God. They believed that 
as God was good there: was no need to 
appeal to Him, for He would not harm 
But the demons would harm 
them a lot; they could bring bad luck 
upon their.stealing ! So the Haburahs 
wailed and shrieked and lamented to 
please the evil spirits. J 
There was one special demon which 
the Haburahs eae feared. They 
had a legend that generations ago a 
:Haburah had killed a rabbit, which the 
tribal beliefs ordain should not be 
touched. They might eat jackals, 
lizards, and serpents—almost any- 
thing—but rabbits never. Now they 
were suffering for their ancestor’s sin, 
and they accordingly howled their 
nightly regrets to achieve atonement. 
We finally decided to take the 
Haburahs under our care, and removed 
them to a Salvation Army Settlement 


«eutside Moradabad, on land provided 


EN 


by the Government. Moradabad is a 
city of some hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and you can imagine with what 
terror many of them must have jumped 
from their beds when they heard the 
midnight wailing of the new-comers ! 


And that was not the only cause of 
grievance in the city. Jackals are the 
scavengers of India, and Moradabad 
relied upon these creatures to consume 
the refuse of the city. Now jackals, 
as it happened, are chef d'cuvres in 
the Haburah menu, and one by one the 
jackals of the district began to dis- 
appear. Soon there were none left. 


In the meantime we had been in- 
ducing the tribesmen to work and pro- 
duce food: from the land. We made 
good progress with them, and the day 
came when a fine compliment was paid 
tó our efforts. One of the police com- 
missioners in the city came to me. 
‘You have done wonders with these 
Haburahs,’ he said. ‘ We have our 
jackals back again ! ' 

The explanation of this fact was that 
the tribe had grown so prosperous that 
it could afford a more luxurious diet; 


' by robbery and other crimes. 
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but it seemed rather humorous to me 
that the extent of our success should 
be gauged in terms of jackals! 

We were later invited to visit 
Gorakhpur, where the Government 
proposed to make over to The Salva- 
tion Army some three hundred mem- 
bers of still another tribe called the 
Doms, whq had been for some time 
under the charge of the police. The 
people were confined at night in what 
were known as dom khanas, a kind of 
walled enclosure, where men, women, 
and children were locked in. During 
the day they were allowed to go into 
the city, where many of them were em- 
ployed as street scavengers and road- 
sweepers. They also begged food from 
the people for whom they did odd jobs. 

Not content with this, however, 
they added to their income on the sly 
Most of 
their'gains went on drink or gambling, 
to which they were passionately 
addicted. They were such ‘inveterate 
gamblers that when a -Dom died the 
relatives would put a few pice in the 
dead man's hands with which he could 
begin gambling in the next world! 
Their idea of Paradise was a land 
where they could gamble to their 


. hearts’ content with no police to check 


them. They are, perhaps, not the 
only people in the world with that 
ideal ! 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker and I visited the 
tribe in their principal dom khana in 
order to talk matters over with them. 
The police offered to accompany us, 
saying that it would not be safe for us 
to go without an escort, but we de- 
clined their assistance with thanks. 

There is little doubt that the Doms 
had been warned by the police not to - 
accept our proffered help, for the first 
question they asked us was whether, 
if we came, they would be required to 
give up drink and gambling. This in- 
formation they had: undoubtedly re- 
ceived from the police, who did not 
view our interference with favour, as 
the Doms had always shared the pro- 
ceeds of their robberies with them to 
secure immunity from punishment. ' 

We took over the Settlement, and a 
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change was soon visible in the lives 
andeappearance of the people. At first 
the suggestion that they should wash 
their clothes was met with the indig- 
nant declaration : * We are not dhobis 
(washermen)!' ‘Why not get your 
wives to do it?’ we suggested. To 
which the reply was made: ' It would 
spoil the taste of our food] ' 

The children are a valuable asset to 
the adult ‘ Crims.’ Universal con- 
scription became the rule, and every 
boy and girl was compulsorily enrolled. 

A large proportion of the children 
are either orphans or have parents who 
' are serving long sentences in jail. But 
they are never abandoned; the loss of a 
relative makes little difference to them. 
. They. are -immediately annexed and 
utilized by some wily and often decrepit 
old criminal who poses as grandfather 
or grandmother and completes the 
child's education in crime. 

The plight of these children is often 
very sad. When a father is sent fo 
prison the mother secures protection 
and support by marrying another 
tribesman, who may himself be im- 
prisoned soon afterwards, when the 
procedure is repeated by the wife. It 
is often difficult to discover which 
among the men who ain to pose as 
a woman's husband is the actual father 
of her child.  , 

Sometimes these matrimonial mazes 
lead to a feud or fight on the release 
of one or other of the wife's ' hus- 
bands.’ More often, however, the 


"men, women, and children. 


man will annex another wife whose 
husband has just gone to jail. . 

The problem of putting an end to 
the ‘ Crim’ war in India is one brist- 
ling with difficulties. Here is a tribe 
or clan of, let us say, three hundred 
They are 
dominated by a small but powerful 
clique—an inner council, as it were— 
who keep well in the background, but 
exercise absolute control over the mem- 
bers of the gang., It goes without say- . 
ing, of course, that they obtain the 
largest share of the loot ! 

They will neither be good themselves 
nor allow their companions to give up 
crime. Good advice is wasted on 
them ; they will only yield to a stronger 
will: and power than their own. They 
must either be coerced or removed. ` 

Again, take their. mode of life and 
the very construction and location of 
their villages. These latter are planned 
to facilitate escape should the police 
appear upon the scene, or for the con- 
venient storage of booty in secret if the, 
authorities be already e A‘ Crim d 
village is like a rabbit warren; when 
the ferret appears at one end the fugi- 
tive escapes at the other. . 

The links of the criminal chain reach 
all the way from the Himalayas to 
Bombay, Calcutta, and South India, 
and roving’ gangs leave secret wayside 
marks to tell their confederates where 
they have gone, how many they num- 
ber, what success they have had, and 
what their future plans are. 
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Is in great need of clothing of every kind, especially children’s 
out-grown clothing, boots, etc. 


Address : : Mrs. BOOTH, 
c/o Secretary, Emergency Depot, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, oe 4, 
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SOME highly interesting sidelights on the 
General's Japanese experiences have been 
appearing in ‘The War Cry. One dealt 

ith the useful custom at our Men's Social 
Institution of meeting visitors at the door 
with straw sli s and thus keeping in- 
teriors clean. ' Now, why don't we do this 
in England?’ our Editorial comrade, 
A. T. G., found himself wondering. 

Another touched on the very characteristic 
veneration everywhere evinced for their wel. 
come and honoured visitor, this being illus- 
trated by delightful incidents. Some of the 
photographers felt that it would not be re- 
spectful to snap The Army's Leader full face, 


so waited till he had passed to take their 


pictures. 
* * 
Two distinct populations in Korea gave 
the General two types of congregation. On 
e Sunday of his visit to The Land of the 
Borning Caim he spoke to Koreans. On 
onday he addressed two thousand Japan- 
ese, “of whom less than one hundred were 


“ women. 
©. 


Many of the Officers whom the General met 
in Council had come from mountain villages, 
where the century-long spell of demon-wor- 
ship has been challenged only within recent 
years. Untiringly, and with tender under- 
standing, did their General toil to enlighten 
their minds and broaden their vision. His 
God.given patience, courage, and wisdom 
came. as a divine inspiration to Lieut.-Com- 
missioner Toft and his staff, faced as they 
are by difficulties demanding the sacrifice of 
all feeling save love for the souls of men. 

At the Seoul Luncheon Club the General 
addressed one hundred and fifty English- 
speaking citizens. 

* * * 

During the last of the intimate and never- 
to-be-forgotten Councils he held in Japan, 
the General paid tribute to the life-work of 
Commissioner and Mrs. Eadie, who would 
not agair attend his Councils as Territorial 
Commanders, saying that the Japanese 
people would think of them among the most 
beloved of their leaders of the past. Refer- 
ring to the appointment of Lieut.-Commis- 
sioner Yamamuro as Territorial Commander, 
the General led up to the declaration of his 
belief that Japan was on the eve of & great 
visitation of the Holy Spirit. ' My faith is 
high for Japan,’ he is since x dn 

* 


Pioneering has now been included in the 


Generals ‘varied experiences. His boat, 
stopped at Shanghai, where so far one soli. 
tary but very energetic Salvationist, Brother 
Gow, represents this great Organization, 
and a public Meeting was arranged. But 
so great was the interest that two further 
gatherings were convened and addressed, 
the second being at the Union Club, and the 
third—a Salvation Meeting—-was held at 
9 p.m. because otherwise ' hundreds of 
people ’ would have been disappointed. 
* * # ‘ 

Continuing bis journey down the China 
coast, the General—fulfilling a promise made 
on his outward trip to Sir Henry Pollock of 
Hong-Kong--stopped there to give the resi- 
dents an opportunity to hear something about 
The Army. Sir Henry and Lady Pollock 
had organized the Meeting for 5.30 in the 
Lyceum Theatre, where a large gathering— 
representing the naval, military, commercial, 
educational, legal, and administrative sides 
of life, together with tourists, Parsees, and 
Japanese—listened with intense interest to 
the General's story and his expressed desire 
to do more for China's millions. v 

* * =. 

By the time this reaches our readers the 
General will, by God’s mercy, be at home 
again, and his great welcpme at the Royal 
Albert Hall will be behind us. 

* EE » 

In the vast Sports Palace, Berlin, which 
now accommodates twelve thousand, Mrs. 
Booth conducted on Repentance Day a won- 
derful Salvation Campaign, her visit being 
also in celebration of the Fortieth -Anniver- 
sary of the establishment of The Army's 
work in Germany. Wonderful audiences 
gathered, deep reverence was shown, Mrs. 
Booth—as the newspapers said—‘ won all 
hearts, and, assisted by her daughter, the 
Territorial Commander, Lieut.-Colonel Mary 
Booth, and Staff-Captain Wycliffe, who had 
accompanied hib mother, Mrs. Booth rejoiced 
over two. hundred and five seekers having 
come to the Saviour's feet. 

* * * 

A successful series of Bandsmen’s Councils 
was recently conducted in Manchester by 
Mrs. Booth, whose addresses were described 
as ‘a skilful unmasking of the batteries 
which devastate the City of Mansoul.’ The 
zealous interest of her hearers—-who ranged 
from grizzled veteran to impetuous youth— 
was maintained, and many were the earnest 
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thanksgivings for that day of light and 
uplxt. i 
ad *. » 

The Chief of the Staff's recent public 
engagements included fruitful campaigns at 
Barnsley, which he had not visited for twelve 
years, and Glasgow, where he gave a stir- 
ring charge to 316 newly-enrolled Soldiers. 


* * - 


It is indeed good news that Commander 
Evangeline Booth is again Bt the battle’s 
front. A warm and hearty welcome was 
accorded to her in the Mecca Temple at New 
York, when even a very stormy night did 
not prevent three thousand Salvationists and 
friends from crowding the spacious Hail. 
Commissioner Mapp was present and con- 
veyed messages of cheer and goodwill on 
behalf of the General and International 
Headquarters. It should be added that the 
dedication of The Army’s new Hospital at 
Covington, described on another page, was 
the Commander’s first public engagement 
after her welcome. . 

* * * 

Lieut.-Colonel Frank Barrett, Chief Secre- 
tary to Commissioner’ Pevron, France’s 
Territorial Commander, hes been taking a 
brief furlough in London. He brings news 
of the great success of the new Hostels for 
men (Palais du Peuple) and for women 
(Palais de la Femme), both of which are full, 
sheltering a total of nearly 1,200 nightly. 

* * * 

Often in connexion with The Army’s Slum 
Posts in different cities there is a Blanket- 
Lending’ arrangement, by which needy 
aged people receive the loan of a good 
blanket, bearing The Army’s mark, from 
November to May. ‘The terrible cost of coal 
has badly hit the old-age pensioners, and our 
Slum Officer advise the veterans, whenever 
possible, to go for short walks in order to 
stimulate circulation and warm their shiver- 
ing bodies. One old woman said: 

I can’t walk fast enough to get warm, 
and my old man can’t, but we comes home 
and pins the blanket round us!’ 

These loans are deeply appreciated, and 
only one blanket was lost last winter. Funds 
to help this little ministry of love would be 
gratefully received by the Slum Secretary, 


at ror Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


+ * » 
À numerously attended gathering in the 
Edward VII Rooms, Northumberland 


Avenue, Whitehall, was presided over by the 
Right Hon. Sir Wm. Joynson-Hicks, Bt., 
on the occasion of the Forty-second Anniver- 
sary of the beginning of Women's Social 
Work by The Salvation Army. 

Coming from a Department having much 
to do with the sad side of life—misery, 
crime, and imprisonment—the Home Secre- 
tary expressed bis ‘ real pleasure’ to be in 
a Meeting of this kind. 


M 


FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 


That the distinguished chairman tully 
appreciated the value of the work- under 
review was manifest, and from among signi- 
cant words uttered by him we must quote 
those concerning the necessity for the homes 
of England being $ound ones, if the young 
people are to avoid the pitfalls which are 
undoubtedly in their way. 

They found in the prisons and among the 
criminal classes very few who came from 
good homes, or had had a mother's love and 
prayers to guide them through life, and been 
taught ' definitely to fear God, and that 
wrongdoing is a sin against God eyen more 
than a crime against the State? The crimi-. 
nal classes were recruited from those very 
young people whom the Salvationists seek; 
‘those who, as young children, never had 
a dog's chance" inm life, who have been 
brought up amid evil surroundings or with 
vicious parents. Can you think of anything 
more awful than an. immoral, vicious 
mother? ' 

Continuing, the Home Secretary expressed 
his own and the Government's deep grati- 
tude to The Salvation Army for restoring 
to positions in life men and women who had 


. fallen, and making them once more useful 


members of the community. ‘ You cannot 
think what a help it is to the Prison Com- 
missioners to'know that there are organiza- 
tions of this kind.' : 


* * » 


The report presented by Colonel Catberine 
Booth was full of tender comprehension and 
vivid pictures.of the many-sided activities 
which she now supervises. A generous and 
immediate response was made to her urgent 
plea for help, and further results from some 
of her suggestions are in the air. 


»* * * 


There is in many hearts thanksgiving for 
the excellent recovery of Mrs. Commissioner 
Booth-Tucker, who recently underwent a 
somewhat serious operation. 


* + * 


Salvation Army work in the United States 
is in future to be carried on in four Terri. 
tories — the Eastern, Central, Western, and 
Southern — Lieut.-Commissioner MclIntyte 
having been appointed by the General as 
Territorial Commander for the last and 
newest. 


* a * 
è 


Colonel Hipsey, with whom an interview 
on Kenya Colony—where he has been on an 
auditing tour—will appear next month, 
brings news of a new opening at Malakisi, 
on the borders of Uganda. Ten seekers for 
Salvation marked the first Meeting. 


* a * 


In our next issue we hope to publish a 
comprehensive review of the General's jour- 
neyings in the Far East. 


* 
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‘ECHOES AND MEMORIES’ 


A SECOND NOTICE 


ROBABLY the majority of the 
criticisms which have been 
levelled against The Salvation 
Army—and they have been 

multitudinous—have surrounded the 
methods which it has employed. Yet 
thoughtful observers, who have been 
able to appreciate the: results which 
have been attained by its efforts, would 
at once be prepared to attribute much 
of the Organization's success to those 
vegy methods which have been so com- 
monly decried by those content with 
a merely superficial examination. 

e The General's ‘ Echoes and Memo- 
ries,'* a notice of the cheap edition of 
which appeared in our last issue, con- 
tains a highly interesting chapter, 
entitled, * Some Methods of Arrest,’ 
which throws much important light 
upon the why and wherefore of the 
adoption by The Army of some of its 
outstanding methods of procedure. 

It can hardly be open to question 
that as, regards Salvationists them- 
selves there is no lack even to-day— 
after the lapse of the years that have 
intervened between the period of The 
Army's infancy and adolescence, with 
which in the main this book deals—of 
their correct evaluation of the power of 
what might perhaps be spoken of as 
the spectacular. In this aspect of Sal- 
vationism and  Salvationist activity 
there is much that corresponds with 
the doings and the utterances of the 


*' Echoes and Memories by General Booth (Salva- 
lishing 


tion Army Edition). 280 pages. Salvationist Pub 
and Supplies, Ltd., Judd Street, King’s Cross, W.C. 1, 
or through any Salvation Army Officer. Ss. 6d. 
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Prophets of the Old Testament times, 
of the Apostles in the days of the early 
Christian Church, and of many of the 
great awakeners of the religious con- 
science in more recent times. As the 
General argues—' The breaking of 
pitchers and other outlandish things 


"which were done in the presence of the 


people, were not mere symbolism. They 
were means of arrest. Their purpose 
was to secüre the attention of the 
thoughtless, the forgetful, the pre- 
possessed. To use a very modern 
figure, they were the last jerk of the | 
crank-handle which availed to start the . 
engine.’ ` 

And the illustrations which the, 
General gives us are as powerful in 
sustaining this argument as is his argu- 
ment itself. That ' eccentricity and 
extravagance ' can be consecrated to 
the service of God they make abun- 
dantly clear. Thank God for the Dare- 
Devils!’ he ejaculates. ' They have 
helped to keep us free from the 
shackles of respectability. They keep 
us passionate. So that even such a 
writer as H. G. Wells, after saying 
that our '' shouts, clangour, trumpet- 
ing, gesticulations, and rhythmic pac- 
ings stun and dismay my nerves,” can 
add, ‘‘ I see God indubitably present in 
these excitements.’’ ' 

Of one man we are told who, ‘ de- 
spairing of getting the people other- 
wise to hear him, went every night 
during a week in winter and lay down 
in the market-place in the snow, re- 
maining there for three-quarters of an 
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hour without saying a word. By the 
end of the week half the population 
had gone ut to see him, and then he 
got up and talked to them, and talked 
with effect.’ 

' [t is another instance,’ the General 
continues, ‘ of the foolish things of the 
world confounding the wise. The 
trouble with conventional religion is 
that it is not ‘‘ foolish " enough. It 
is too dainty in its choice of weapons 
to get to the heart of the ungodly. It 
forgets that in almost the literal sense 
people have to be wakened before their 
souls can be won.' 

Unwittingly, perhaps, in other chap- 
ters, too, of this book we have striking 
evidences of the power of adaptability 
in The Army’s methods. It was the 
self-same fact that led to what on 
another page the General refers to as 
the taking off of the buttons. From it 
_ we cull the following : 


‘The Founder's struggles in those 
early and formative years were not 
always with the outward and visible. 
There were more subtle difficulties, 
questionings, uncertainties,  hesita- 
lions, misgivings. How could it be 
otherwise? The very foundations of 
his life were challenged. Many old 
cherished things were already marked 
to pass away and many utterly 
undreamed-of things were to become 
new. In the result, he gradually 
came down from the aloofness of a 
semi-ecclesiastical position into that of 
a man who deemed all else of no 
account if by any means he might wan 
some. . . . Í remember his address- 
ing on one occasion a congregation 
of twelve hundred or so at White- 
chapel, the large majority of those 
present being utterly godless, many 
of them openly vicious. He was 
making only the most trifling im- 
pression, do what he would. But 
when presently he called upon an old 
man—a kind of gipsy hawker, who was 
converted from a life of open wicked- 
ness a few weeks before—to speak 
after him, a wonderful impression upon 
the throng was created by that man's 
words, bungling as no doubt they 
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were. He saw it and felt it, and he 
said to me afterwards, 
shall have to burn all those old sermons 
of mine, and go in for the gipsy’s.’’® 
‘To a large extent Catherine Booth 
was under the same influences, but with: 
her the conflict was rather in the intel- 
lectual than in the ecclesiastical arena. 
She, had in those early days no little. 
difficulty, for instance, in reconciling 
herself to the employment of young and 
untrained minds to.convey the great” 
messages of divine things. . . . What 
advice was she to give when servant 
girls and 'prentice lads seemed to be 
so manifestly shaping for leadership? 
She went through no small measure 
of humbling in realizing that, after all, 
these rough and untutored spirits 
might be chosen vessels of Ministering 
Grace, worthy to take their places 
beside her more carefully prepared and 


‘ more precious earthenware. 


‘But with her, as well as with him, 
these traditions and hesitations, so 
natural, nay, so honourable in them 
both, were overcome by the tremen- 
dous passion for souls which possessed 
them, and especially for the souls to 
whom, if they did not actually antago- 
nize them, the Churches made little 
or no appeal. . Love—love for 
humanity—found a way. ‘It routed, at 


last, all the fastidiousness alike of tem- ' 


perament, association, and habit. The 
more degraded, the more vicious, the 
more distant and stubborn the people, 
the more fiery became their own zeal, 
the more steady their own pursuit until 
they were won.’ 


‘Willie, I . 


Again in the chapter headed, ' The 


Prophet,' a sketch which is a famifiar 
portrayal as it is a filial appreciation of 
The Army’s Founder, we have this fine 
character-picture : 


‘ His sensationalism cannot be de- 
nied. His aim was to startle and shock 
the people whom .an ordinary appeal 
about their danger, or the evil of their 
sins, would leave unmoved. -He would 
picture Lot going out to warn his 
sons-in-law on the last night in Sodom, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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THE GENERAL HEARS THE CRY ° 


URING October and the 
early part of November of 
last year the General, travel- 
ling via Canada and return- 


D 


» ing via Suez, thus journeying round 


1 


the world, conducted an extensive 
campaign in Japan and Korea, visiting 
the principal cities between Sendai in 
the north and Fukuoka in the extreme 
south of Japan, and Seoul the capital 
of Korea. It was his first visit to the 
Far East, and the second occasion on 
which The Army’s ‘Leader had cam- 
paigned in Japan, the Founder having 
paid a memorable visit in 1907. 
Regarded from almost any point of 
view these weeks in the Far East were 
among the most notable in the 
General's life, and à few reflections 
penned on the homeward journey will, 
perhaps, be useful in the formation of 
ansadequate conception of their value, 
to Japan and to The Army. 

The Japanese people are born hero- 
worshippers, perfect hosts, and assidu- 
ous students. These three factors, 
without any reference to The Army, 
secured.for the General a unique recep- 
tion. His age, his reputation as an 
international figure, and his purpose 
in visiting Japan placed her people 
under a sense of deep obligation. 
After so venerable and so powerful a 
man, they argued, had travelled half- 
way across the world to deliver a 
message to them, how could they 
sufficiently show their gratitude? So 
from Yokohama to Moji the General 
was night and‘day overwhelmed with 
courtesies and expressions of grati- 
tude. Thé visiting ‘cards sent to him 
would in themselves make a substan- 


‘tial pasteboard monument to Japanese 


“pleasure at his visit. 


Flowers, fruit, 
letters of welcome and letters of 
thanks poured into every train and 
every house he occupied. 

In this national expression of grati- 
tude all had a share. The newspaper- 


OF THE FAR EAST 


cutting book of the campaign, pre- 
served at the Tokio Headquarters, is as 
big as a family postcard album. The 
audience granted to the General by His 
Highness the Prince Regent (now the 
Emperor) was, in part, a gesture of 
thanks for his visit and the overwhelm- 
ing crowds at every Meeting showed 
how completely the people entered 
into the spirit of gratitude. It seems 
almost futile to attempt to convey fo 
the English mind the veneration of the 
people for the General's person. It 
is summed up in the mind of the writer 
by an occurrence at Kobe. There the 
crowds for the one public Meeting 


were so great that four simultaneous 


gatherings were held. After all were 
over the General was conducted to a 
motor-car, through a mass of men 
who crowded respectfully round. The 
writer found himself shouldering a 
tall, fine-featured Japanese gentleman 
who was hopping on one foot and 
trembling with excitement as he whis- 
pered with bated breath, ‘ Booth 
Taisho! Booth Taisho!’ (' General 
Booth! General Booth!’) He was 
probably a school-teacher or senior 
clerk. 

One can scarcely imagine an 
Englishman of the same occupation 
worked up into such a frenzy of 
veneration. Nor can English readers 
hope to conceive the welcome afforded 
the General unless they accept this 
description in its most literal sense 
and as a half-told tale. 

Veneration and gratitude alone, 
however, would never have secured 
such a sustained interest had not 
there been added to it a deep respect 
for The Army in Japan. As the 
General said in his farewell message 
to the Japanese Press, the remarkable 
demonstrations of interest and affec- 
tion were largely the fruit of the toil 
of little groups of humble Salva- 
tionists witnessing for God and doing 
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wprks of mercy in His name through- 
out the years. On numerous occasions 
the Governors and Mayors, in their 
welcome speeches, referred to the 
way in which The Army had taught 
them something of the spirit and 
intention of its Leader, and the 
relief work done in the earthquake 
of 1923, when CommfPssioner Eadie 
broke through all difficulties and took 
responsibility for five out of the seven 
relief camps in Tokio and Yokobama, 
. doubtless earned the respect of thou- 
sands who previously had no know- 
ledge of The Army. 

Crowds were counted in thousands, 
of whom the Salvationists could be 
numbered in tens. It is doubtful 
whether the General has of late years 
had anywhere congregations contain- 
ing such a preponderance of strangers. 


On several occasions every available. 


Soldier, man and woman, was dealing 
with seekers, and the Prayer Meeting 
leader faced two, three, and four 
thousand people who were strangers 
to the Organization, and of whom 
eighty per cent were non-Christians. 
The people came to hear about 
religion. They knew the General as a 
religious leader, and  wrestled for 
admission to his Meeting in order to 
hear about God. The phrase, ‘ idle 
curiosity,' had no place in the vocabu- 
lary of the campaign. The news- 
papers announced that ‘ General Booth 
is coming to talk about Salvation.’ 
He had one topic throughout Japan, 
and they. did not require a second. 
This determination to learn what was 
The Army’s secret seemed to take even 
the General by surprise at times. He 
arrived for, the first time at Shimono- 
' seki late at night en route to Korea, 
and without anticipating a public 
gathering. Obeying a request to go to 
Station Square, however, he found one 
of the biggest Open-Air crowds he had 
ever seen waiting for a few words from 
him. Those thousands of people, in a 
town where Christianity has, so far, 
made little impression, stood in pros 
found silence while the General spoke 
of the love of God, and the sight of 
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their upturned faces stretching away 
out of sight in the night made a deep 


impression upon him whom they had. 


assembled to hear. 

* What a crowd ! ' he exclaimed as 
he hurried to the steamer, * What a 
crowd—to hear about religion! Reli- 
gion drew them!. They know my 
business in Japan.’ : 
. The response to the message was as 
moving as the size of the crowds. 
Ten minutes in one of the General's 
Japanese Prayer Meetings would have 
turned the devil of cynicism out of any 
heart. Promises were made, of light, 
of liberty, of power over sin, and they 
took the General at his word, stepping 
out to the penitent-form with a sin- 
cerity that made ignorance of the lan- 
guage an intolerable burden, for the 
great majority came to begin at the 
beginning of belief. M 

‘ What is the. difficulty? Can't we 
do something to help?' we asked on 
one occasion, after a young man had 
knelt on the stage for an hour, and the 
one Salvationist who went to help Mim 
had called three others to his afd, the 
four kneeling around the seeker who 
knelt with clasped hands, his back a$ 
rigid as steel, his eyes filled with tears. 

‘ He can’t believe in God,’ said one 
of the four despairingly. 

The last seeker in the whole cam- 
paign was a woman who sat on the 
floor in the registration room at the 
Fukuoka City Hall long after the 
Meeting had closed. Her bright 
kimono fell in graceful folds as her 
body drooped in the attitude of sub- 
mission adopted instinctively by ,the 


Japanese women, and her gaze was : 


fixed on the ground.” A woman- 
Officer, in the neat blue kimono worn in 
Japan, was seated in the same position 
immediately opposite, and about a foot 
from her, explaining the way of Salva- 
tion. 
ing up after the Meeting, but neither 
seeker nor counsellor took the slightest 
notice. When the writer left the hall 
both were in the same position on the 
floor, the one patiently explaining, the 
other trying to understand. Those two 


Officers bustled around, clear- ` 


2 2d 
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might stand for all the penitent-form 
scenes we saw in Japan. Surely such 
determined seeking resulted in a near 


' approach to the Kingdom of Heaven 


for the darkest among those who tried 
to find it! 


Close upon three thousand seekers' 


were recorded. Itas too early to obtain 
particulars of the final result of the 
campaign from the soul-winning point 
of view, but one instance is of interest. 
When it was known that the General 
could not travel to Peking, further 
Meetings were hurriedly arranged in 
Japan, one being at Shimonoscki. 
Here in the Japanese theatre gathered 
one of the most ‘Army’ crowds of 
the campaign, that phrase meaning 
that the poor and needy, the rough and 
the sinful, the godless and defant, 
were present in large numbers. With 
them were many better-class people 


and a large number of girls from a. 


Mission School. The Prayer Meeting 
was a veritable battle with spiritual 
night. Many of the seekers were 
most as ignorant as bushmen. 
ighty-seven knelt at the penitent- 
form, about twenty-five of these being 


. girls from the Mission School A 


Converts' Meeting was called for the 
following night, and thirty-six of the 
seekers were present, all professing 
conversion and desirous of becoming 
Salvationists. This was before any 
‘ following up’ in the homes was pos- 
sible, and the Mission School girls 
would naturaly be catered for by the 
school authorities. ' 


No visitor to Japan could ignore her 
students. In their blue tunics and peak 
caps they crowd. the’ streets of many 
cities, as serious and intelligent a body 
of young men and women as is pos- 
sessed by any nation in the world 
to-day—and as serious as any menace to 
the world if Japan's passion for educa- 
tion is going to oust all recognition of 
her people's spiritual needs. The 
students crowded to hear the General. 
Those at Keio University and at 
Doshisha—a Christian establishment 
—welcomed him into their colleges, 
and in other less fortunate centres they 
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stormed the buildings for admission 
to the public Meetings. Such an oppgr- 


, tunity for improving thefr English 


was not to be missed, with Commis- 
sioner Yamamuro, one of the most 
skilful translators in the country, to 
check up their own efforts! Many 
who attended in the pursuit of know- 
ledge found food for the soul. One of 
the hopes of'the General's campaigh 
is that history will repeat itself, and 
just as the Founder's visit brought’ 
valuable Officers into The Army from 
the ranks of the students, so will the 
campaign of 1926. 

A chapter could well be written 
under the heading, ' In the footsteps 
of the Founder.’ The memory of his 
visit is alive throughout Japan, and 
the various speakers, almost without 
exception tbe highest-placed men of 
the district, took especial delight in 
recalling his contact with the localities 
they represented. Officers who took 
part in the Founder’s campaign say 
that it was in every way smaller than 
the visitation under review. At that 
time there were fewer than thirty | 
Corps in the Territory. Crowds were 
thinner. Curiosity was greater and 
understanding was poor, so it can be 
confidently anticipated that the per- 
manent results of the General's cam- 
paigniwill be proportionately greater 
and consistent with the progress of 
The Army. The impression made is 
doubtless as great. One gentleman 
who begged for a hundred copies of 
the General's poster to make into 
scrolls for distribution among his 
friends, ‘ so that they may come under 
the influence of so benign and inspiring 
a countenance, was not extraordinary. 
Nor was the Member of Parliament 
who -begged for the scraps from the 
General’s waste-paper basket. They 
had been impressed and were express- 
ing their feelings in a Japanese way. 

Korea presented a somewhat 
different field. In its capital the 
General found co-existent populations 
of a vastly differing character. The 
Korean congregations which he 
addressed were largely composed of 
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people, distressed by the swift changes 
nqw taking place under Japanese 
administration, unable to discern the 
intentions of those who are distributing 
revolutionary and anti-foreign ideas, 
and with the spell of century-old 
demon worship still upon them. The 
Japanese ‘Meeting, conducted for the 
large Japanese community in Seoul, 
presented a sharp contrast, attended as 
it was by two thousand alert men and 
some sixty women, presided over by 
the Mayor of Seoul, and embracing the 
majority of the progressive element in 
the capital. Yet a third class was 
catered for by a luncheon given by 
the English-speaking people, under 
the presidency of the British and 


Foreign Bible Society Superintendent. 


Here the General met missionaries, 
European and American merchants, 
etc., and his presence and words were 
to them a deeply appreciated source 
of encouragement. 

It was a great inspiration to the 
General to discover that for these three 
widely divergent classes in one city his 
words had a vital appeal. Korea pre- 
sented somewhat unique problems, but 
these only served to reveal with what 
coolness and wisdom the General could 
face a difficult situation. It also 
revealed to what depths of misrepre- 
sentation Oriental journalists can 
descend when they find an excuse for 
colouring news with national preju- 
dice ! : 

The burden of the campaign was 
greatly increased by sad news from 
other fields. In Tokio the General 
received tidings of the promotion to 
Glory of Commissioner Estill. Arriv- 
ing in Korea he was met by news of 
the passing of Commissioner Pearce, 
and his inability to visit North China, 
owing to the disturbed condition of the 
country, was a keen disappointment. 
Other news of sickness, etc., among 
responsible Officers, and problems 
' that demanded vital decisions, came 
over the wires to add to the heavy 
burdens which the General must always 
carry whether he bein London or Korea, 
and in this connexion the devotion of 
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accompanying Officers should be men- 


tioned. Commissioner Cunningham, 
besides handling innumerable business 
matters connected with the Territories 
visited, undertook the. journey to 
Peking as soon as news of the death 


of Commissioner Pearce was received, 


and was able,to take great blessing to 


the sorrowing and disappointed Salva- - 


tionists in that city, 
General in Japan after a spell of the 
most uncomfortable travelling con- 
ceivable. Brigadier Bernard Booth 
spared no effort to lessen the General's 
burden, and Brigadier Evan Smith 
cheerfully met the demands made by 
the transaction of more business affairs 
than on any previous campaigns of this 
kind. Too high praise could not be 
given to this support, rendered on 
trains, in bedrooms, on rolling ships, 
early in the morning and far into the 


. night with language difficulties and 


the insuperable ‘ to-morrow-will-do- 
ness’ of the East. The moments of 
urgent need welded the General’s 
party into a devoted family whose ties 
will long endure. : 

This inadequate review is penned in 
the China Sea, and must be posted 
before the second phase of the 
Far East Campaign—the visits to 
Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and Sumatra 
—is completed; but of the Japanese 
and Korean chapters it can be truly 
said that the prayers of Salvationists 
in all parts of the world have been abun- 
and the year-long 
hopes of comrades in the Territories 
visited more than fulfilled. In under- 
standing of The Army, in numerical 
gains, in the spreading of Light, in the 
strengthening of God’s people, in 
drawing, The Army’s Leader and its 
far-flung Eastern Territories close 
together, in the making of unbreakable 
ties between The Army in all lands, in 
the maintenance of first principles, in 
the increase of the confidence and hope 
of Governments in The Army, in the 
ringing declaration of Salvation for 
every living soul, this journey round 
the world will bear rich harvest. 

A. J. GirzraRp, Ensign. 
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. A NEW 


CHAPTER ll 
Summary of Chapter I 


Poly Faulconbridge, a strong and high- 
spirited child, lived with her praying 
«mother and an only brother in Coventry, 
where God sent heip for their need in two 
unusual ways. Definitely converted through 
some mission-preaching, the girl longed to 
use her overflowing energies for God, but 
could only get tracts to distribute. A vivid 
day-vision came to her, and when her pas- 
sionately-loved mother was dying she bade 
Polly watch for the ‘ great work’ to which 
.she would be called. Soon afterwards she 
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SERIAL STORY 


oF OurR EARLY DAYS 


listening was this: ' How nice that 
little woman would look in a fashion- 
able dress! I'd like to make her one. 
But would she accept it? ' 

And then game a thought not her 
own, which made her tremble. Words 
were spoken distinctly to her inner 
ear: 

‘ This is the work God showed your 
mother that you were to do! ’ 

‘Come along, aunt; let’s go to 


. chapel! ' said Polly, laughing queerly 


attended a Christian Mission Meeting and. 


was horrified by what she felt were the 
vulgar methods employed. 
HO that has been caught 
by ' The Army fever ' can 
forget the symptoms? 


Polly Faulconbridge . 


tried in vain to banish ‘ those people ' 
from her mind. She longed to reform 
them, get them to use a chapel and be 
more sedate. She wanted to see them 


e again, yet could not bring herself to 


enter that awful theatre. The words 
oat had shocked her rang persistently 
*in her ears—'/ Knock another down, 
Lord’! It was an outrage! 

Two weeks crept by and the girl held 
herself rigidly to her regular ways. 
Then one Sunday morning as she and 
her aunt were walking to chapel, they 
Saw a tremendous crowd in Poole 
Meadow. The centre of attraction was 
a woman standing on a chair. The 
Christian Mission had now been in 
Coventry about two months and was 
a great novelty. The hard, resisting 
look of her theatre experience once 
again came “into Polly's eyes as she 
said sharply: ' How very vulgar of 
that woman to stand there preaching ! 

Such a nice, gentle -faced little 
woman she was, but, Oh, dressed so 
>- badly. She wore a shabby black 
jacket and skirt and little cottage 
bonnet tied with white strings. Look- 
ing on her Polly loved her, while so 
strongly disapproving of her ways. 

Among the thoughts that rushed 


through the girl's mind as she stood 


as she spoke. 

* What are you laughing at? ' asked 
her aunt, and pressed the question in 
a hurt tone, but only to hear in Polly’s 
most decided accents—‘ I wouldn't tell 
you for the world the silly thought that 
has just come into my mind—not on 
any consideration ! ' 

To herself the girl added, ' PH never 
see those people again!’ 

So next Sunday morning as they set 
out Polly announced : ‘ I’m not going 
up Priory Street to chapel, I'm going 
another way. I «won't see those people 
any more!’ 

Her aunt thought that ‘ very silly,’ 
and they parted. Polly had nearly 
reached the chapel when, lo, who 
should come marching towards her but 
‘ those people ’ once more. Ted Irons 
raised his hat and looked at her very 
hard. Polly felt it scarcely the thing 
that he should do it when she had only 
spoken to him once; but afterwards 
she learned that a conviction had come - 
to him that night in the theatre that 
she would become an Evangelist in the 
Mission, and so he had determined to 
look out for her and discover who she 
was. l 

* Why do these people and I keep 
meeting?’ a greatly vexed and 
agitated young person asked herself 
as she tried to join in the regular wor- 
ship that morning. 

To settle again at chapel was be- 
yond her power. The Spirit of God 
was assuring her that the work she 
had to do was this ‘ utterly impossible 
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thing ' about sich she was too fright- 
ened to pray. At last she went and 
opened htr heart to her minister 
(afterwards Principal Henderson, of 
Bristol Baptist College), and he, 
though very sorry to lose her, thought 
she ought to obey the call. Judge, 
therefore, of her amazement when, 
after bringing herself up to the point 
of offering, she heard Mrs. Reynolds 
say: ' Certainly not! We're not here 
to take members from other places of 
worship ! ' 

But Polly could not accept that! 
She found herself pleading to be re- 
ceived by the people she had told her 
minister she had no desire to join. The 
Evangelist's rebuff had revealed to her 
that she did want very ardently to 
become one of them. ‘Go to your 
own chapel and work for God there,’ 
the little woman was saying firmly to 
the tall girl. 

* But there's nothing for women to 
do. I can't be a teacher,' urged the 
applicant. And then, somehow, Polly 
found herself telling Mrs. Reynolds 
what she had never meant her to know, 
about the revelation to her mother and 
the voice she had heard in Pool 
Meadow. ‘ Mind,’ she added with 
conviction, * I know I never can. It 
isn’t in me to do as you are doing. But 
I could be a member if you would 
allow me.’ 

Mrs. Reynolds looked into the girl’s 
earnest face and saw that Ted Irons 
had been right. The hand of God was 
at work here. She gave her consent, 
with the words : ' Very well- You may 
put your request and your name in the 


collecting-plate, and you shall be 
visited.  . 
' Well, aunt,’ whispered Polly, as 


they sat together i in a Mission, Meeting 
and saw the collection-plate bear away 
that significant. little envelope, ' this 
is doing it, but I shall never speak! 
Of that I am very determined ! ' 

‘We shall see,’ was her aunt's 
laughing reply. Neither of them 
guessed what the future held, but Polly 
knew that she was now on the only 
possible path for her feet. 

As she was going into the Meeting 


a few nights after her acceptance as 
a member, Mrs. Reynolds said to her 
privately : ‘I feel led to ask you just 
to give a word of testimony.’ 

‘I couldn't possibly,’ was the char- 
acteristic reply, for this girl's iron will 
made the new course a veritable 
obstacle race. Every fresh step was 
first resisted, then taken. : 

The acute discomfort which fol- 
lowed her refusal made Polly pray that 
God would help her to say a few-words 
next evening, and she went to the 
Meeting determined to try. 

Not long after her one and only visit 
to the Theatre Royal, that old building 
had been condemned by the authorities 
as unsafe, and closed to the public. 
The Meetings were now held in a one- 
time factory, which had also been used 
as a dancing-saloon. Long and 
narrow, with low ceiling, it was inade- 


` quate to the growing needs of the 


Mission, being only capable of seating 
five hundred, and so far al! that the 


' Evangelists’ funds had been able to get 


were backless benches and old chairs 
for about three hundred, and a *bric 


platform. The rest of the space was 


crowded by people standing, and oftene 
there would be noise and roughness. 
But a mighty work was in progress, 
and the testimonies were glorious, 


‘trophies and Converts of all sorts 


leaping on to the benches one after 
another, eager to get their word in. 

Imagine then, the feelings of Polly 
Faulconbridge when, as she vaulted 
on to her seat—it was the only way to 
get heard—and opened her trembling 
lips to begin, the voice of Brother Ted 
Irons cut across her first word with the 
warning : . 

* Mind your feather, Miss!’ 

‘Then I shan't speak at all!’ 
snapped the agitated girl, “stepping 
down and trying to sink out of sight. 

Instantly the bright face of the 
young Evangelist was shadowed. He 
had seen, as she stood up so tall and 
straight, that the feather in her hat was 
dangerously near to the bare gas jet, 
and was obviously distressed that his 
well-meaning interruption had quelled 
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follower of Jesus Christ!’ .. 
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the faint courage of this interesting 
new member. 

But Mrs. Reynolds understood, and 
said gently that she hoped our sister 
would try again. 

Next evening a very rigid-faced Polly 
rose up from the bench-—which she 
had taken care should not be exactly 


* under the gas—and uttered these con- 


sidered words: 

‘ Dear friends, I want to be a true 
. Her 
first testimony had been given. She 
had advanced another difficult step. 
_ Instead of making a fashionable 
frock for Mrs. Reynolds, as had been 
her earliest impulse, Polly by this time 
had begun to realize that it was her 
own dress that needed alteration ! 
Those words: ‘ Mind your feather, 
Miss,’ were taking on an inner sig- 
nificance for her. Things that had 


seemed to add beauty and distinction’ 


to their wearer had somehow become a 
barrier between her and ‘ these people ’ 
to whom God had bidden her join 
herself, 

The Holiness teaching given in the 
Meetings chimed exactly with words 


. her mother had spoken, and though 


she had always expected when she 
grew up to leave behind the quiet and 
neat dress of her school-days, she now 
heard the call to ‘come out from 
among the ungodly and be separate,’ 
for always. It made her feel very bad. 

However, she was not going back. 
She would make a clean sweep of 
worldly dress and jewellery. This she 


‘resolutely did. Now, surely, she would 


experience the deep peace of which the 
Bvangelists spoke, and which shone 
from their, faces. But instead her 
agony of mind increased, for she saw 
with increased clearness the standard 
of God's requirements shining before 
her, and realized how hopelessly short 
she came. It was terrible. 

In this state of mind she felt that 
only her mother could have helped 
her—that mother whom she still so 
unbearably missed. 

Going, as was her habit before the 
seven o'clock Sunday morning prayer 
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meeting, to put flowers on that 
precious one’s grave, she,longed for 
her presence more desperately than 
ever. .in a sort of exasperation she 
began scooping away the soil with her 
bare hands, and then, putting her 
mouth close down, she called aloud 
with all the urgency of lonely misery : 

“Mother, «mother, do come and 
help me!’ 

Telling the story to-day, she says: 
‘In answer to my cry God Himself 
seemed to speak to my heart: ‘ Your 
mother is not there, and it is J who 
can help you!’ 

So gradually the tumult subsided, 
and Polly stood up and went to the 
Meeting with a new thought. Her 
mother was not in the grave, but with 
God. To Him alone she had looked 
for strength during her earth-life, and 
to Him her girl must look now. 

So the light grew, and by Friday 
evening ‘Polly was ready to obey it. 
Even as she rose to go to the front in 
the Holiness Meeting she knew that 
God had set her free. Her tongue was 
loosed and.she shouted, ‘ Hallelujah P 

‘O Mrs. Reynolds,’ she cried in 
wondering rapture, ‘Deliverance has 
come |’ 

‘I can see it, my child,’ was the 
sympathetic reply. 

Returning to her place the girl sank 
upon her knees and covered her eyes. 
She now felt utterly weak, and only 
desired to be still until she could go 
home. 

One night, soon after this, she 
dreamed that she was actually ' in the 
Work' and speaking to the people, 
and woke herself up by crying aloud: 
‘Do give yourselves to Jesus.’ To 
her alarm she found that she was out 
of bed, standing in her room ! 

Shivering with something more 
than cold, she crept again under the 
blankets, her only comfort being that 
nobody knew how God was dealing 
with her. For, ' Oh, I never could,' 
was her fearful interpretation of the 
vivid dream. 

Hiding all these thoughts and 
emotions under a dignified exterior, 
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the girl continued 
Mission Meetings, thrilled by the 
songs and testimonies, and drinking 
in every word of the teaching. Then 
came the great news that the Founder 
and Mrs. Booth were coming to 
Coventry. She would see them, face 
to face, arid hear their voices. 

Some eight months after Polly Faul- 
conbridge's first visit to a Christian 
Mission Meeting, the Mission's name 
had been changed, and the members, 
including Polly, thus became Soldiers 
of The Salvation Army, with the Rev. 
William Booth as their General; 
it was months before the new titles 
were used and longer still before his 
people stopped addressing him in con- 
versation as ‘Mr. Booth.’ 

Now let us look at the Founder and 
the Army Mother as they appeared to 
the girl who had awaited their coming 
to Coventry with such burning interest. 

The occasion was the opening of the 
New Salvation Factory, which Mrs. 
Reynolds described as ‘ the most won- 
derful piece of property we have ever 
acquired.’ Hitherto used as a coach- 
factory, it was capable of seating 1,500 
on the main floor, and had also con- 
siderable space below. , 

Imagine then, our tall heroine, with 
her tossing rows of black curls, sharing 
in the thriling welcome to these 
beloved leaders. The Founder, as had 
been announced, publicly entered 
the town at the head of the 435th 
(Coventry) Corps. The procession 
numbered over five thousand, and a 
series of glorious ' Hallelujah Meet- 
ings' followed, 'giving the Devil's 
kingdom a mighty shaking.’ The 
Open-Air service at Pool Meadow on 
Sunday morning drew over 3,000, and 
that evening the New. Factory was 
packed by 2,000 people, while 400 more 
overflowed into what Ted Irons called 
* The-Cellar," and were addressed by 
Mr. Railton and himself, with soul- 
saving results as gladsome as those 
taking place overhead. 

There had been testimonies in the 
afternoon, but Polly had not dared to 
speak. She was ‘ wonderfully taken’ 


to attend the' 


but 
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with the preaching of both the distin- 
guished specials—(a local paper had 
said that ‘Mrs. Booth gave an earnest 
and pathetic address ')—and declares 
to-day concerning the Army Mother: 
* She was perfect; my ideal of a Chris- 
tian then, and ever will be.’ 

The supreme moment of Sunday 


night for Polly, however, was when ' 


Mrs. Reynolds stopped at her side to 
ask in a whisper if she would go on 


the following day and have tea with. 


Mr. Booth at the Quarters ! 

She went, expecting she knew not 
what, to find there five other young 
women, none of whom had known that 
the rest were coming. Mr. Booth 
spoke ‘very nicely’ about the needs 
of the expanding work and the won- 
derful opening it offered to, those who 
felt that God called them to win souls. 
Then he took the six separately to the 
end of the room for a low-toned inter- 
view, Polly—in trembling and fear— 
being left until last. When the others 
had passed out he turned to her and, 
speaking in louder tones, inquired 
whether she had ever been exertised 
with regard to coming into the Work. 

No reply came from the girl, who 
stood, with downcast eyes: 

‘Can you tell me,’ went on that 
unforgettable voice, ‘that God has 
never said to you: ‘fI want you to 
preach the Gospel for Me with these 
people "2?" ‘Oh, my word! Why, 
you’re a Prophet, indeed,’ said Polly 
within herself. But her tightened lips 
only uttered: ‘ Please do not ask me 
anything more.’ 

Knowing her better than she 
realized, the F'ounder—tall and slender 
and black-bearded, and with a voice 
which convinced and won and melted 
her as she listened—went on, talking 
about the Work which was his life- 
passion. 

At [ast the tears came and Polly 
broke out: ‘ How do you know these 
things? Yes, God has .’. . but—I 
couldn't do it, Mr. Booth!’ 

He left her for awhile to ' think it 
over.' 

(To be continued) 
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BEFRIENDING PRISONERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
COLONEL MILLNER'S INSTRUCTIVE STORIES AND STATISTICS 


S flowering plants require sun- 
light for their development, 
so'do human beings require 
love. | Unless we are to 
become dull and ineffective, each one 
of us needs an occasional word of 
appreciation or encouragement. 

In some situations—in one in par- 
ticular—that need of sympathy is 
urgent and vital. Ye, who are free 
to go where you will, consider the 
piteous lot of those who are not. To 
have offended against national laws, 
and to have been caught, tried, con- 
demned and sent to prison—what a 
demoralizing calamity to overtake a 
man! And those others—his mother, 
his wife, his children—-whom he has 
doomed to share his shame, though 
they do not share his guilt; how 
strong a claim is theirs to acts of 
kindness ! 

Soeiety, to protect itself, set up a 
machinery of detection, punishment, 
eand deterrence, with policemen, magis- 
trates, and jailers as agents of stern 
justice, and with the treadmill, oakum- 
picking, the cat, skilly, and solitary 
confinement figuring in the business. 
True, of recent years, in various parts 
of the world, gentler principles have 
entered into prison methods. : More- 
over, almost everywhere the authori- 
ties have recognized, and in an increas- 
ing degree are recognizing, the benefit 
prisoners may receive from visitors 





móved by compassion, sympathy, and 


the realities* of religion. In other 
words, The Army finds here a fruitful 
and constantly-expanding field for its 
activities." 

‘J am laying down the direction of 
our Prison Department,' said Colonel 
Millner (the newly appointed Chief 
Secretary of the Men’s Social Work), 
‘after assuming the responsibility twe 
years ago. .Í then followed that .big- 
hearted man, Colonel Playle, who had 
not merely blazed the trail, but paved 
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the road and paved it on deep founda- 
tions. You want to hear something of 
my experiences? Well, let me point 
out firstly, that the work is not con- 
fined to visiting the prisons and inter- 
viewing the men there. We have also 
an enormous lot to do in the way of 
corresponding with, and calling upon, 
the families of prisoners, former 
employers, etc., as well as in smooth- 
ing the way and opening doors for 
men soon to be released. Then come 
Interviews with those men here at 
Headquarters — an experience not, 
perhaps, very dramatic to write about, 
but how harrowing to endure ! 

‘For instance, my interviews on 
one day embraced twenty cases of 
men who had been charged with 
murder, manslaughter, or attempted 
suicide—one of the three. If you know 
anything about heart-ache ! But, 
there; it is beyond another's mind to 
comprehend that experience to the full. 
At any rate, when the day was over, 
very little was left of me. On the 
homeward journey, I fell back in the 
railway carriage, and did not want to 
read the paper or talk to fellow pas- 
sengers or do anything else. Another 
point to note—every case has its dis- 
tinguishing features; no grouping is 
possible ; you cannot interpret any new 
case by your knowledge of cases gone 
before; you must listen afresh to. 
every man's own story, and try, so 
far as lies in your power, to enter into 
his mental make-up. 

* From January to October this year 
nearly a thousand men have been 
interviewed, either by myself or one of 
my representatives, in various metro- 
politan and provincial prisons, the 
number for London alone being 600. 
You must understand that these inter- 
views are for the most part restricted, 
under a Home Office regulation, to the 
final month of any man's term of im- 
prisonment. During the period 1925- 
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1926 (to October) we have found work 
for 776 of the men so visited. In some 
instances the work has been in our 
Institutions, but, for the most part, 
employment elsewhere has been 
obtained. In the latter case, however, 
there has usually been a preliminary 
graduating period with us at’ paper- 
sorting. The great fact we place before 
these men is the opportunity to win 
references, which we can give if satis- 
factory proof is forthcoming of a sus- 
tained desire to amend and make 
good; and how, without a reference, is 
a man to re-establish himself in 
. society ? l 

‘A very important branch of our 


work is that concerned with visiting - 


the families of prisoners—a branch 
in which, on taking over the work two 
years ago, I found the General especi- 
ally interested. Let me outline a 
typical case. A man in prison asked 
me to help his wife. ‘‘ What is the 
difficulty? " I asked. '' We got two 
kiddies,'' said he, ‘‘ and one has been 
ill, causing extra expense, and as my 
wife is only able to earn twenty-six 
shillings a week, she has got a bit 
behind and they’re threatening to take 
away our furniture, which we got on 
the hire system." I lost no time in 
sending round our experienced woman- 
Officer. . 

— We verified the man's statements, 
and learnt some supplementary facts. 
One was that too much had been 
charged for the goods according to the 
catalogue prices. Another was, that 
two payments made by the woman had 
not been recorded on the card. Also 
we reminded the furniture people that 
in saying they would take away the 
woman's bed they, were threatening 
an illegal act. In brief, we adjusted 
the differences and got an extension 
of time for the payments. We pro- 
vided some money for the woman, and 
secured her more from another quarter. 
Such work is worth more than appears 
on the surface. That wife and those 
children were kept from being a burden 
on the rates, and that husband and 
father was saved from despair and 
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from a continuance in wrongdoing. It 
is his first offence—using some money 
of his employer’s because of a pressing 
need. He is deeply penitent and most 
grateful for our helping hand. The 
man will soon be out of prison. 

' Keeping the home going during a 
man's term of imprisonment is, of 


course, very important. I am reminded: 


of a case of bigamy which came before 
our Department at an early stage. 
Because he refused to go abroad with 
the second wife, she ‘‘ gave him 
away," and he got two years. The 
second wife then disappeared, -and the 
prisoner's interest centred round the 
real wife. 
rooms and a really nice lot of furni- 
ture. Having three young children to 
look after, she could not go to work. 
On our advice, she went into the work- 
house and we stored the furniture. 
The man's sentence was partly re- 
mitted. He is ‘now out and has 
got a good job, and that home is 
re-established on happy lines. 3 
‘Ah! those poor prisoners, how 
great is their need of a friend! * As I 
am talking, I find myself thinking of a 


poor old Iellow, seventy-three yearse 


of age, who has spent forty-three 
years in prison for various crimes, 
chiefly burglary. Rather more than a 
year ago he stood once more in the 
dock at Newington Sessions, and we 
appeared on his behalf. Sir Robert 
Wallace, chairman of the bench, spoke 
to the prisoner in a very fraternal and 
kind manner, and said, '! If I give you 
this chance that The Salvation Army 
so graciously offers you, will you 
make a.proper use of it?” “J will, 
sir, I will," replied the old chap. 
Well, we put him in one of our Instt- 
tutions, and he has been with us now 


rather more than twelve mfonths. I- 


can't say he ts converted, but he is 
going straight. 

‘ But there!’ went on Colonel 
Millner, ‘it is difficult to indicate the 
work by examples, because, as I said 
before, no two cases are alike. 
Figures, perhaps, may convey a better 
idea of what the Department is doing. 


/ 


(We found her with two — 


^ 
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I have mentioned tbe 776 ex-prisoners 
for whom work was found during my 
two years of responsibility. The 
number otherwise assisted in the same 
period was 1,949. Then there is that 
greatly-expanded branch of the Work 


—Army Meetings in prison, with our 


Bands, etc. The attendances at such 
spiritual and musical Meetings during 
the two years was 16,000, and as a 
direct or indirect consequence, a 
number of prisoners have been con- 
verted. Nearly thirty have proved 
themselves worthy and are registered 
as Salvationist adherents. 

‘Another matter that may be of 
interest is that in every prison in Great 
Britain our publications have been 
accepted for the prisoners’ library. 
The books supplied include ‘‘ The 
Life of the Founder,” ‘‘ Commissioner 
Lawley,” ‘‘ The Angel Adjutant,” and 
“ Broken Earthenware.” In one 
prison a life-sentence man who has 
got saved has himself presented the 
library with ‘‘ Resurrection Life,” 
‘“‘ The Life of Captain Miriam Booth,” 
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and also with the General's ‘‘ Echoes 
and Memories.” The last-named 
volume is very largely called for. Thus 
is the lght spread in the darkest 
places.’ 

Finally, Colonel Millner mentioned a 
recent interesting development in The 
Army's Prison ‘Work. 

‘The military authorities,’ he said, 
* have asked us to assist them in find- 
ing openings for ex-prisoners of 
His Majesty’s Forces. We have been 
able successfully to co-operate in every 
case that has been referred to us. 
Good self-supporting jobs (as res- 
taurant waiters and porters, motor- 
garage attendants, etc.), have been 
found for these men, whom we have 
endeavoured to influence for good. 
That reminds me of The Army’s 
favoured and honourable record as a 
job-finder. Many worthy employers 
spontaneously come to us and offer to 
take men on our recommendation. 
Truly the Spirit of Christ is a Power 
that works in surprising- ways and 
unexpected places.’ 

A. E. C. 





‘ECHOES AND MEMORIES’ 
(Continued from page 46) 


and would turn up his coat-collar and 
seize somebody’s hat which happened 
to be on the platform, to suggest a 
man going out on a disagreeable but 
ah imperious errand, and the whole 
audience weuld be given the feeling of 
the dark night, the knocking at the 
door, the coming doom, and then the 
hollow laughter of the young men— 
how it all went home! . . . The im- 
pression was never to be forgotten.’ 
* * * 


The purpose, deliberate and persis- 


tent, to make an impression by external 
means was always a subordinate aim, 
merely as a way towards the great 
end. But we have ever recognized 
that only the Holy Spirit can quicken 
the spirits we long to save, can bring 
them to that Holiness which they were 
made to manifest and to enjoy! 

‘ Echoes and Memories’ should be 
read by every intelligent inquirer as to 
the reason for The Army, its work, 
and its methods. 

K. 
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published in ' The Crusader,’ and read at the Memorial Service for Commis- 
sioner Pearce. The aged General, who is now eighty-three years of age, 
was at one time Viceroy of Manchuria, and recently was chairman of the 
Re-organization Committee. He is a good friend of The Salvation Army, 
and helps us considerably with our Winter Relief Work. 


The following poem was written in Chinese by General Chao Er-hsun, | J 
T A fres translation rendered into English verse by Brigadier W. D. Pennick 


BELOVED man of faith and moral worth, 
Loyal to your word, to every promise true : 
Sincerely loving all who dwell on earth, 


* n 4 
COMMISSIONER PEARCE! | 
Compassionating nations in your view. i 
As sickness in your body, you'd have healed, 
So was your heart's desire the world to save : 
Earth's peoples as one family appealed 
To you: hardship was joy, for you were brave. 
With helpful service busily employed, a 
Generous in alms, alleviating need : 
A helping hand was yours, and overjoyed 
Were you to see the poor from suff'ring freed. 
In gracious deeds kind courage you displayed, 
With your own hands relieving man's distress : 
To battlefields you pressed all unafraid 
The lost to save, the souls of men to bless. 
Your Heavenly Lord with faithfulness you served, 
And to your General loyalty sustained : 
Near fourscore countries of your fame have heard, - 
And through your goodness blessing they have gained. 
To your grand Army you will ever stand 
A chief example—one to emulate ; 
Your moral worth will shine in every land, 
And time will place your name amongst the great. 
* * * 


Six years of gracious friendship, all too brief | 
And through it all abundant help was mine : 
Your passing overwhelms my soul with grief ; : 
How can I understand God's strange design ? 
Robbed am I of a friend beloved and true : 
Should not God's pity have prevailed for me? i 
Tears flow, hiding this writing from my view, 
They fall, and blot the paper, friend, for thee. 
Your loving old Chinese Friend, 
- CHAO ER-HSUN, 
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AN UNEXPECTED CHAPTER 


COMMISSIONER CUNNINGHAM'S VISIT TO PEKING 


SHIMONESEKI, JAPAN, 

November 14, 1926. 
HIS is the story of a chapter 
in the General's Far East 
: Campaign which no one fore- 
: saw. It will take its place 
among the most solemn memories of 

The Army in China. 

During the early days of the 
Japanese visitation, news was received 
of the serious illness of Commissioner 
Pearce, Territorial Commander for 
China, and day by day, sometimes 
during Meetings and sometimes in the 
night, cables reporting his condition 
arrived. They were all of the gravest 
import—' Slightest hope,’ ‘No im- 
provement,’ ‘One small chance '— 
the news added to the burden which 
already seemed too heavy for the 
General to bear. 

On the train to Seoul the General 
spoke of his deep concern. ‘I am 
anxious about Pearce,’ he said. ‘He 
is an Israelite in whom there is no 
E Soon after the arrival in 

eoul the last cable was received. The 
Commissioner had gone to his reward. 
The news spread among the Salva- 
tionists of the city, casting a shadow 
over the hearts of all who knew of 
the warrior’s life and who remembered 
Mrs. Pearce, the daughter, and the 
Officers in that great capital of a 
trouble-tossed republic. 

The General immediately decided to 
send Commissioner Cunningham from 
his side to the comrades in Peking, 
although he was sorely needing his 
assistance in Korea, and on the even- 
ing of the first day in Seoul a little 
company of Officers went down to the 
railway station to bid Godspeed to the 
Commissioner on his lonely and risky 
journey. Rumours of interrupted 
railways and the movement of troops 
were in circulation, and we saw the 
train roll out with heavy hearts both 


for The Army in Peking and the. 


r 


solitary Officer going to join them. 


As far as Mukden the Commissioner 
found the travelling all that could be 
desired, but the train from that junc- 
tion city into Peking belonged to 
another world. It was crowded with 
soldiers, quarrelling and behaving in 
a disorderly manner. No one spoke 
English, and the Commissioner knew 
no Chinese. A porter found him the 
edge of a seat against a glowering 
Mongolian, and there he travelled for 
close upon thirty hours. 

‘I found that there was no sleeping 
accommodation on the train,’ says the 
Commissioner. ‘The railway line 
possessed two sleeping coaches. One 
had been commandeered by a military 
general, and the other had evidently 
received the same treatment at’ the 
hands of some one who thought him- 
self as much entitled to comfort. For 
twenty-four hours not so much as a 
cup of tea could be obtained. The 
compartment reeked with smoke, and 
the nauseating habits of the travellers 
made the journey something of a 
nightmare. Every man was out for 
himself, and being the only white 
person on the train, I just had to 
endure in silence. The hours dragged, 
the train crawled, I dozed and hun- 
gered, and grew stiff until at last, 
weary and sick with sleeplessness, 
stench, and suffocation, I arrived in 
Peking, and was met by Lieut.-Colonel 
Barnett and other Officers of the Staff. 

‘They were naturally a sad little 
company, but very brave, and soon 
began to make inquiries as to whether 
the General might be expected. They 
were very doubtful, however, as, in 
addition to knowing something of the 
condition of the line over which | had 
come, they had tried to test the route 
southwards to: Peking by which the 
General would have to travel to catch 
the boat for Singapore and the Dutch 
Indies, and. had failed to make con- 
nexion.’ : 

After much consideration the Com- 
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missioner felt compelled to telegraph 
to Korea strongly advising the General 
not to try to get through to Peking. 
To this the General reluctantly 
agreed. 

Commissioner Pearce's death and 
the postponement of the General's 
visit together cast a gloom over the 
Chinese Salvationists, but Commis- 
sioner Cunningham's afrival brought 
them some cheer. The funeral had 
taken place on the previous day, and 
on arrival in Peking the Commissioner 
immediately saw Mrs. Pearce and her 
daughter, Mildred. 

‘I found Mrs. Pearce bearing up 
splendidly,’ 
‘although she was far from well 
after the long period of constant strain 
and anxiety over the health of her 
husband. We made arrangements for 
her and her daughter to leave on 
November 25th for London, where she 
will be with her Salvationist sons and 
daughters, arriving, all well, on 
January rgth. 

On Monday afternoon he conducted 
a Meeting with the Officers and 
' Cadets, about one hundred and fifty 
being present, and in the evening a 
Memorial Service was held in the 
Memorial Hall Many tributes were 
paid to the love and devotion of Com- 
missioner Pearce to the Chinese 
people, the speakers including Lieut.- 
Colonel Barnett, Chief Secretary, 
Lieut. -Colonel Chard, the Field Secre- 
tary, and the late Commissioner's 
Chinese translator, who paid a moving 
tribute to the personal character of the 
. Officer he served so intimately. Mrs. 
Pearce, who had spoken at the funeral 
service, was present, but too unwell to 
take public part on this occasion. 

Councils with Officers were held on 
Tuesday, the Commissioner during the 
day announcing several promotions 
authorized by the General. 

Up to this time sadness and disap- 
pointment predominated, although at 
no moment did the faith and courage 
of the Salvationists fail, but in the 
evening, at a Meeting with Officers, 
Soldiers, and others, the Spirit of God 


says the Commissioner, — 
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came down upon the assembly, dis- 
persing the haunting gloom. Hearts 
were stirred, questionings silenced, 
and rejoicing swept in when seventy- 
five in the congregation spontaneously 
surrendered themselves for devoted 
service. It was as though God had 
sent compensating blessings to make 


up for the absence of the General, and, 
After e 


to comfort the bereaved hearts. 
that Meeting every one was reconciled 
to the disappointment and feit that all 
that had happened was in the will of 
God and for their good. 

In company with Lieut.-Colonel 
Barnett and Commissioner Pearce's 
daughter, the General's representative 
on the following day visited the grave 
of the promoted Territorial Com- 
mander. 

* We passed through the great City 
Wall,’ says the Commissioner, describ- 
ing the experience, ' on to a road that 
led away to a rough track, not worthy 
the name of road, full of holes and 
ruts, and winding over the flat Chinese 
landscape to a walled-in cemetery, We 


entered from the brown, depressing » 


countryside, and found ourselves in a 


cemetery just like those in any English . 


country town, with flowers and nea? 
paths, and a church that might have 
been brought from the Commissioner's 
native town in Wales. There, near 
the graves of other Salvationists 
buried. in the British Cemetery, we 
stood by the place where they had 
laid the earthly casket he had given 
into the service of God and prayed 
that we should be as faithful as the 
Leader who had died among the people 
he served. 

* On the day following Lieut. -Colonel 
Barnett and I set out “for Mukden. 
The weather was bitterly cold and the 
compartment made filthy by the habits 
of the other passengers, but we dis- 
cussed affairs of the Territory all the 
way, arrving at Mukden six hours 


late, amid ice and a biting wind, to 


find the hotel full. Standing on the 

step I remembered that a room had 

been reserved for the General in’ the 
(Continued on page 81) 
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The General and his Staff at a gathering of Japan's leading statesmen in Tokio. 
Commissioner Charles Sowton, appointed Territorial Commander to Eastern Australia. 
The *Zulu Queen' (now Mrs. Staff-Captain Pawson), who used a violin before she 
could play it! (Follow her story in our pages.) 
Neve children waiting for The Salvation Army Meeting at Kubvhie, Vendaland, South 
rica. 


——À 





1. Commissioner Cunningham an. cieut.-Colonel Barnett, with the promoted warrior's 
, daughter, Mildred, at the grave of Commissioner Pearce in the Foreign Cemetery 
outside Peking. 


2. H.E. the Governor, Sir Edward Grigg, turning the key at the opening of the new 
Salvation Arm» Hall, Nairobi, British East Africa. 
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LOCAL OFFICERS OF MANY. LANDS 


VH.—Two TESTIMONIES: ONE BEING GIVEN BY A SAVED 
BHIL PRIEST, NOW A LOCAL OFFICER 


USED to bow to idols and to 

I sacrifice goats and cocks. I prac- 

: tised hypocrisy and acted as one 
i possessed by an evil spirit, asso- 
ciating with thieves, and liking the 
conversation of rogues. But now, by 


the grace of God, I am in charge of : 


a Salvation Army School and teaching 
the children. By His mercy the Spirit 
of God came to my soul and gave me 
light and showed me the evil of my 
ways, so I gave up the works of the 
Devil. | 
It was then that I began to be 
tempted. I was persecuted by’ my 
caste-fellows from without and also by 
my people at home. ‘ Why do you 
not do as we do?’ I was asked. ' Why 
don't you perform the ceremonies at 
the feast of lights? Your family will 
be injured because you do not sacrifice 
'fowls. That is why your crops are fail- 
ing now. Give up this worship.’ 
el replied, * No matter what happens, 


I shall certainly not give up my Lord. 


Do not come to me with Satan's 
messages.’ . 

After that Satan used his power 
against me. My fields did not yield 
sufficient for one day's food. I lost all 
my cattle. The people mocked me. 
But God my Father supplied my needs. 
Once I was very ill, and thinking I 
was dying I said to my wife, ‘ Hand 
over the children to The Salvation 
Army.’ But God saved and healed me, 
and I became well. By the grace of 
God His Spirit gives me increasing 
Light day by day. Oh, L am so grateful 
to God! Ia His great mercy He now 
supplies all my needs, for which I 
thank Him. 

And now my son has become a 
Corps Cadet. As for me I have given 
mv pledge before God, before all my 
family, before The Army Officer, 
Vhalji Bhaktidas, and before every- 
body, that I will take no more strong 


5 * 


drink so long as I live, and God shall 
bless me and keep me from tlie drink 
and from being-overcome by Satan. 


UKABHAI BABUBHAI, Sergeant-Major 
of Dilsar Corps. 


* * . * 


The 'Sakhshee' (testimony) of a 
Bhil Sergeant-Major, Subedar Mulla 
Jokha, of Panch Mahals, Gujerat. 

‘The following is a translation of 
what, with. great labour, he has 
written with his own hand : 


- ‘I, Mulla Jokha, of Khurrerdee, have 


great joy in writing my history. For I 
was in the darkness—in the world— 
and then I did the works of darkness. 
I walked in darkness. I bowed to 
idols. I believed that male and female 
demons possessed my soul. I stole. I 
lied. I used indecent, abusive lan- 
guage. I was a backbiter. When the 
rains came and the maize ripened | 
offered the first-fruits to the idol ` 
When there was sickness in the house 
I went to the devil-doctor, for I trusted 
that by going to him the sickness would 
speedily pass away. I acted as the 
world acted. 

‘There are many bad festivals, such 
as Holi (the filthiest of holidays), and 
others, such as Diwali (the feast of 
lights, connected with the worship of 
the dead-and the Hindu new year). In 
my darkness I believed in these and 
other festivals. My mind was filled 
with various kinds of superstition, 
doubts, and fears. I believed I should 
be born (as animals, plants, etc.), eight 
million and forty thousand times. 
While I did worldly acts I had no 
peace in my heart. 

- * How could I get freed from sin? I 
thought I could do so by going on pil- 
grimage and by bathing. I wor- 
shipped the sun and the moon, and 
wandered here and there in the dark- 
ness. Still I had no peace in my heart. 
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‘But on December 31, 1914, the year 
when Captain (now Ensign) Vhalji 
Bhaktidas was in charge of Khurrerdee 
Corps, at that time, I say, I accepted 
Christ! Through confessing the Lord 
lesus the darkness left my heart. I 
now have no kind of fear or supersti- 
tion, for my heart is full of light, I no 
longer walk in the darkness. I despise 
and hate the things of the world and 
its evil works. I am disgusted with 
them. For I now believe in the True, 
the Living God, who created all things. 
Not that I think myself to be. righteous 
or good. My sins were more in number 
than the stars of heaven or the hairs 
of my head. I confess this before God. 
But I have personally repented. J have 
given up my sins. I know that there 
is no Salvation or spiritual prosperity 
in any other religion but that of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who prep for me; 
and not only for me, but for the whole 
world, upon the Cross. I trust in His 
Blood. That Blood washes away my 
sins. Through that I have Salvation. 

‘He suffered the condemnation for 
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sin. He suffered its reward. There- 
fore I have escaped from all sin. Now 
I and my family are in the Christians 
Religion. Our whole family is rejoic- 
ing in the Lord. If sickness comes to 
my family I put my faith in God and 
He saves me from all my troubles. I 
believe that what is written in the Holy 
Scriptures, the Bible, is true. This 
makes me zealous for the Lord, and™ 
resolved to follow him till death. I 
believe that I, with my whole family, 
will go to Heaven, to our, Heavenly 
Father, through Jesus’ Name. ‘We 
always have family prayer and read the 
Bible, by which we are blessed. I Have 
given my four children and all I have to 
Christ. All of them have been dedi- 
cated under The Army Flag, in order 
that they may be brought up for the 
Lord and live for Him, and they have 
received Christian names: Lazarus, 
Yohan (John); Paul, and Rahel 
(Rachel). | 


‘ Murra Jokna (Signed with his own 
hand).’ 


+ 
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AMONG ZEBRAS, GIRAFFES, AND OSTRICHES 


(Continued from page 77) 


European planters have a labour 
difficulty.’ 

When at Nairobi, Colonel Hipsey 
visited the jail to see a European, 
who had been convicted of stealing a 
motor-car. In the next cell was 
another European, and he had been 
locked up for a singular offence, 
namely, that whereas he had only 
taken out a permit to shoot one hippo- 
potamus, he had in fact shot two. 

* The work which The Army under- 
took is now beginning to take deep 
root. At the same time attention is 
being paid to Social Work among the 
Africans, an interesting example being 
the introduction and teaching of 
weaving.’ 


Finally, the Colonel mentioned an 
incident that has left upon his mind an 
enduring impression, as being an inci- 
dent full of symbolical significance. 
* On a Nairobi road,’ said he, ‘ one 
day I came upon a number of ‘Africans, 
among whom I proceeded to distribute 
some Gospel portions in Swahili. When 
the people realized that vernacular 
literature was available,, I became 
surrounded with black, hairy, out- 
stretched arms and hands. There was 
no clamour or hustling—only patient: 
eagerness. The sight greatly im- 
pressed me. I seemed to see West 
Africa — poor, backward, benighted 
West Africa—waiting and longing and 
begging for the Gospel of Christ.’ 


The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 


` 


URNING almost idly the 
pages of a daily paper de- 
~ voted to the propagation of 


what to many are extreme 

political theories, the writer was sud- 

,Qenly arrested by the heading of a 
column on the ' Leader ' page. 


" LONDON—WHAT A CITY TO SAVE 1 ' 
Now the writer of that article was an 
idealist. For him the city streets 
hummed with life, not with commerce 
and profit-making traffic. The cry of 
little children, the shouts of the coster- 
mongers, the thronging crowds as they 
„passed over London's bridges, were all 
sO many indications that there are 
millions of human souls, reaching up- 
wards, unconsciously, blindly, almost 
hopelessly. And he felt his heart 
stirred at the prospect of serving them 
all. 
To be sure, the ideals which seemed 
, fo him as brilliant life-bringing torches 
differ from ours. Temporal, political, 


and social reforms are by no means. 


cemparable to the everlasting Gospel 
which The Army preaches. Yet the 
journalist had at least a vision, and in 
this, he can take his stand by the side 
of that arresting figure, a revolutionist 
in another sphere, who found his des- 
tiny one Sunday evening in a Revival 
service held in :à marquee on the 
Quakers’ burial ground in Mile End 
Road. Catherine Booth tells how the 
Founder reached home, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock that Sunday night, 
ands flinging himself into an easy- 
chair, he said, ‘O Kate, as I passed 
by the doors of the flaming gin palaces 
to-night I seemed to hear a voice 


sounding in my ears, ‘' Where can you . 


go and find such heathen as these, 
. where is there so great a need for your 
labours? "' ' 

An aged philanthropist, devoting 
energy, time, and money almost exclu- 
sively to London evangelical effort, 
used to say, ' Get London right and 
you'll get the world right.' The logic 


Part I. LONDON 


of this theory can be traced in the his- 
tory of The Salvation Army. Begin- 
ning as.the East London Christian 
Mission in 1865, by 1870 the work had 
spread to other parts of the metropolis 
—and the ' East London’ part of the 
title was dropped. From 1873 onwards 
the ' getting right of London ' began 
to spread into the provinces; from the 
London docks men sailed to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and took with 
them Salvation fire wherever they 
went. 

As one studies the history of The 
Army, it becomes more and' more evi- 
dent that London, rightly, influences 
every development, inspires every 
advance, guards against danger and 
warns against folly— is in short, 
birthplace and nursery, schoolroom 
and apprentice-shop of The Army— 
experimental laboratory, too, and seed-- 
bed for the cultivating of new ideas. 

It was because London's poorest 
slept on the stones of Waterloo Bridge 
that the Founder launched the Social 
Scheme, which has -spread to every 
corner of the Empire. It was partly 
as a result of the late W. T. Stead's 
scathing exposure of the evils of the 
White Slave Traffic that the Women's 
Social Work became so amazingly 
potent as a weapon for righteousness. 

London's need for a red-hot litera- 
ture of Salvation power gave us a 
printing press and ‘ The War Cry.’ 
London’s children calling for the glad 
discipline of The Army, and a litera- 
ture of its own, gave us the ‘ Young 
People’s War’ and the ‘ Little 
Soldier.’ 

And because the finest training of all 
is the experimental training of the 
streets, with visitation of slum dwell- 
ings and tenements, it was natural that 
London should be the centre where the 
International Training Garrison should 
be established. 

. Few, however, realize that it has 
been proved by experience that these 
main lines of action followed by Army 
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Leaders in London, are just as effec- 
tive in Bombay and Buenos Ayres, and 
Peking dhd New York. E 

It was London that gave our General 
the first insight into the need of the 
world. There is a vivid picture in 
Begbie’s ' Life of the Founder,’ 
wherein we are shown Bramwell Booth 
being taken by his father into the 
crowded bar of an East-End gin 
palace, and shown the men and women 
who were to be ‘ our people’ in The 
Army. i : 

That first glimpse of the needy, god- 
less world has been handed down to 
every generation since, until there is 
nota Salvation Army Corps in the 
country which does not carry out a 
systematic campaign of visitation in 
drinking saloons every week. And the 
men and women, aye, and boys and 
girls who do the work look upon it as 
a sacred privilege—' I feel soaked in 
drink and saturated with nicotine,’ 
said a girl of nineteen to the writer one 
Saturday night recently—' I never get 
the smell out of my clothes, but I 
couldn’t give it up for anything.’ She 
is a typical London Soldier of the 
present generation, has grown up in 
a Salvation Army home, where no in- 
toxicants and no tobacco have ever 
been found, yet she has—like thou- 
sands of her own age—a passionate 
desire to ‘save and serve’ in The 
Army’s ranks. 
' London, with its millions of ordinary 
human beings, has given The Army in 
the past its inspirations of the Exeter 
Hall days. It has written on its very 
streets the memories of the legal and 
physical fight over the notorious 
‘Eagle’ tavern and Grecian music- 
hall. The East-End still boasts about 
little rooms behind a bird-fancier’s 
shop, and the club-room over a public- 
house. The famous Whitechapel 
Market, The Army’s early-day Head- 
quarters, is now a Shelter for homeless 
men, but the memories of the tremend- 
ous fights for the souls of notorious 
sinners still haunt the roomy dormi- 
tories ! 

But it is not only in the East-End 


of London tbat The Army of the past 
has its, shall we say, shrines of holy 
memory. Mrs. Booth, Mother of The, 
Army, carried the war into the centre 


of fashion and wealth in the West, 


and from one of her Meetings gathered 
in the quiet, reserved, self-conscious 
daughter of a physician—who even- 
tually assisted in the stormy opening 
of The Army work in Paris, took upone 
herself the responsibility of directing 
the early operations of the Rescue 
Work, and 1s now helpmeet and con- 
tinual comrade in the War of General 
Bramwell Booth. 

Nor must we only think of strength 
and'criticism and imprisonment when 
we turn over the pages of London's 
Army history. There are the days 
when London honoured itself by re- 
ceiving in state the Founder of The 
Army, in the City Guildhall, present- 
ing him with London's Freedom; the 
days when the aged Founder sat 
and talked with His Majesty King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra; days 
when the Strand and Fleet Street and 
Hyde Park were filled with the babel, 
of tongues when Salvationists from all ' 
over the world gathered in Interna- 
tional Congress—and there were those ' 
wonderful days which followed the 
brief announcement— 


‘The General has laid down his 
sword.’ 


Those were days when London real- 
ized to some extent what The Salva- 
tion Army really meant to it, and to 
its citizens. A hush brooded over the 
great city, business houses closed 
their offices for a time, and from the 
very heart of the City to the gates of 
Abney Park Cemetery a,vast multitude 
stood with respect and reverence, as 
the Salvationists of London bore their 
Founder to rest. . 

That was more than fourteen years 
ago. To-day, The Army stands on a. 
firmer foundation than ever, in the 
midst of the metropolis. Next month 
we shall be able to see the present 
position of its operations in and about 
the county area. . M. W. 
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THE POWER AND ATTRACTION 
OF THE CROSS 


UCH has been said and 
written about India, and 
the Work of The Salvation 
Army in that great country. 
"Statistics also have been given and 
reiterated. So this month I want only 
to remind our readers of one or two 
outstanding features regarding that 
great Continent, and by the simplest 
of Salvation stories, to illustrate the 
undying Power and Attraction of the 
Cross. 





INDIA ANDE 

Truly this is a great continent, its 
long and wide stretches covering one 
million eight hundred thousand square 
miles. And though that is less than 
Australia's three millions one hundred 
and seventy-three thousand, India has 
a population of three hundred and 
fifteen millions (one fifth of the world’s 
*total), while Australia has between 
five and a half and six millions. With- 
out further argument, does this not 
represent a great need, and does not 
the need present an urgent call? 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


The chief of these are Hinduism, 
Mahommedanism, and Buddhism, and 
it hardly seems necessary to say that 
each sets forth somc very beautiful 
moral maxims and principles. Were 
it not so they could not, obviously, 
control so many worshippers, many 
of whom are sincerely earnest in their 
search for Salvation. 
religions are Christless, and therefore, 
powerless — unable to give heart- 
peace or deliverance to the many who 
crave for it. To illustrate: 

_ A Hindu woman, known to one of. 
our Missionary Officers, painfully per- 
formed’ a pilgrimage to the. Hima- 
layan mountains, measuring her length 
on the dusty road—hundreds of miles 
being traversed in this way. She had 
been promised by her teachers a vision 
of God and peace of mind. After her 


But, alas, these: 


return home, some one asked her—had 
she found the place? Yes. Had she 
seen the Deity? Yes. Was she satis- 
fied? Her face saddened as she 
replied, ‘For my heart it was not 
enough ! " 


THE ARMY IN INDIA 


From the early days when Major 
Tucker (now Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker) opened fire, until to-day, run- 
ning like an ever-broadening stream 
through all these years, there has been 
continuous evidence of the charm, the 
attraction, and power of the Cross. It 
is an old story, but it is good to refresh 
our minds that the early days of The 
Salvation Army in India were stormy, 
and that neither our aims nor our 
methods were understood. Both the 
Press and the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity regarded the adoption of Swadesha 
(Indian) dress with alarm, and con- 
sidered it degrading to British 
prestige. A nervous Government for- 
bade processions. Persecution and 
prosecutions followed, and Commis- 
sioner Booth-Tucker, the Leader of 
the small band of Salvationists, was 
thrust into prison. But these events 
were followed by glorious revivals in 
certain parts of Gujerat, about three 
hundred miles north of Bombay. Some 
remarkable conversions took place, 
and among the first was: 


PANJ! BHAGAT 


This man was an old Hindu fakir, 
and was regarded by Hindus as 
possessing great sanctity. At times 
he would sit between four fires, with 
the sun blazing overhead. Again he 
would mesmerically pass his, hands 
over the heads of the sick, professing 
to cast out and swallow the demons 
causing sickness. Though blind, he 
was well supported by his people, and 


= was much looked up to as a religious 


teacher. After his conversion he 


became possessed of a burning ‘desire 
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to tell others about the Christ he had 
found. dle gave himself to prayer, 
often praying all night. His old fol- 
lowers begged him not to forsake his 
former religion, but he remained 
steadfast. He preached, exhorted, and 
won many of them for God, and as a 
result of conversion, their idols were 
destroyed. That was the power of the 
Cross. 


CRIMINAL, TRIBES’ Scout 


Sambara was only twelve years of 
age, and was in a Salvation Army 
Criminal Tribes’ Settlement with his 
parents, who were of the hardened 


criminal type, belonging to a desperate ` 


gang who appeared to fear neither God 
nor man. Sambara, though young, was 
being trainéd in the gang's methods. 
But he grew fond of the Captain in 
charge of the Settlement, and his love 
prompted him to abstain from thieving 
— no easy matter, it will be under- 
stood. He mastered himself sufh- 
ciently to keep from thieving—except 
in one thing. But for a long while; 
every time he went where there were 
coco-nuts, his old love for that dainty 
proved greater than his new love for 
the Captain ! 

After a while Sambara got a Bible 
from the Captain, which he insisted 
upon buying on the instalment system. 
His father being in, jail, and his 
mother objecting to the purchase, the 
Captain offered to give him a copy. 
But the lad stoutly refused this, and 
finally paid the full price of the longed- 
for volume. Then he pondered the 
story of Jesus and the Cross, and so 
was converted. | In time he became the 
trusted helper of the Captain; no 
longer Sambara the thief, but Sam- 
bara the Scout. 


Later, some of the desperate char- . 


acters of the Settlement absconded. 
They were known to be hiding in the 
' hills some fifty miles away. Sambara 
the Scout found their hiding-place, and 
was able to persuade them to meet the 
Captain and surrender to the police. 
He was rewarded by the Government. 
Had he not been converted he would 


not have assisted the Government, but 
would have-aided and abetted the , 
doings of this desperate gang. 


THE POWER OF THE Cross IN ADOOR 


Adoor is a centre where we have 
recently built a Central Hall. Only 
a few years ago, a party of Salvation 
Army Officers commenced operationse 
in Adoor and the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The inhabitants of the district 
were considered to be among the 
lowest of the depressed classes of 
Travancore. Their chief means of 
livelihood was making bamboo mats. 
They had no land of their own, but 
lived in huts put up on the estates of 
their masters (high caste Hindus), wha 
treated them as slaves. These poor — 
people were prohibited from walking 
on public roads, or entering market 
places, or even passing by the houses 
of high caste people. Should they see 
a high caste man coming in the same ` 
direction as they were going, they had 
to get off the track, and stand at a dis- 
tance of about 150 yards from the caste. 
person. 

Open-Air Meetings were held close 
to their huts, but as the people wefe 
afraid to come near, they listened at a 
distance to the message of Salvation. 
Then, one day, through an Open-Air 
Meeting at Adoor, about 150 people 
expressed their desire to accept Christ 


and give up idol-worship. 'They knelt 


down and prayed to Jesus. Their 
chief, a devil-dancer, was among the 
seekers. The following morning a 
special Meeting was held for those who 
had accepted Christ, and at the glose 
of this Meeting their chief brought 
and gave to the Officers present the 
wooden head of a bull, bells, orna- 
ments, and shell, all of which had been 
in daily use in connexion with their 
idol-worship. They had been used, 
during their recent annual festival ` 
These idols would be carried to the 
temple of the high caste people, and 
placed on the ground a few yards 
away from the temple, together with . 
their offerings. The worshippers 
would stand afar off, until the Brahmin 
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priest had sprinkled holy water and 
ashes on the offerings, which he would 
: eventually take away with him. 

Our work in this village became so 
suocessful that an Officer was appointed 
to live among the people. . So, by 
regular Meetings, they learned more 
of Christ and His love for them, while, 
at a Day School, their children were 
# taught the three R's, and, on Sundays, 
had the benefit of Army Company 
Classes. When the adults became 
Salvationists they ceased to work on 
Sundays, and the masters, finding that 
they could not compel them to do so, 
bécame furiously angry, persecuted 
them, and drove them from their 
lands, refusing to give them any more 
work. The people suffered greatly 
because of this, but they, nevertheless, 
stood firm in their new faith. 


AN ANCIENT WRONG RIGHTED, 


Because they might not enter the 
market-places they were unable to sell 
their bamboo mats at a reasonable 
, price. People would come to their 

huts and force them to sell the mats 
at less than their value. The Officer, 
on hearing this, advised them to dress 
themselves cleanly and tidily and go to 
the market-places. ‘When they did so, 
however, they were instantly beaten 
away by the caste people. But the 
Officers’ efforts in this connexion were 
supported by Government and police, 
and in a few cases, caste people were 
punished by the Government for ill- 
treating these poor people. The Army's 
work among these so-called * untouch- 
ables' progressed so well that in a 
véry short time it had spread to quite 
a number of,the surrounding villages, 
with Adoor as the centre. 

The Soldiers of Adoor Corps became 
prayerful and devout lovers of the 
Saviour. They encouraged their 


children to go to The Army also, and 
we now have a very promising Young 
People's Work going on there, sixteen 
Junior Compames being held every 
Sunday. . 

Indeed, the change in these erstwhile 
pitiable people has been so great that, 
instead of continuing their persecution, 
the high caste people have now begun 
to help them. One of the boys of a 
Salvation Army Soldier was recently 
seen by a visitor to Adoor sitting on 
the veranda of a caste lawyer's house, 
receiving food from the lawyer's wife. 
It was learned that this lawyer is 
paying for the English education of the 
boy, and also supplies him with regular 
mid-day food. 

At present, Adoor is the District 
Headquarters both for the Govern- 
ment and The Salvation Army. Our 
people from the surrounding villages 
come to this place for special gather- 
ings, and there are one hundred 
families in Adoor belonging to the 
ranks. There is also a Flute Band, 
the instruments having been made by 
the boys themselves from bamboo 
reeds. This Band renders good service 
to the Corps. 

Yes, itis ever the same. The Christ 
upon the Cross, wherever He is lifted 
up, becomes the Attraction. We give 
thanks to God for the fact that in nearly 
five thousand places He is being lifted 
up by The Army. But we remember 
also that India has something like 
seven hundred and fifty thousand 
villages, and in many thousands of 
these there is no agency for making 
known the Message of the Cross. We 
ask our readers, What is to be done 
about these places? Shall they be left 
in spiritual darkness? Or will some 


„one respond with a generous gift to 


enable the General to send workers? 
A. R. Browzns, Commissioner. 
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RUSSIAN REFUGEES 


i HELPING BERLIN'S THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


HERE are upwards of three 
million refugees in Germany, 
and in the city of Berlin are 


to be found to-day some 
35,000 people of Russian nationality. 
Many of these were in good and even 
affluent circumstances before the break 
up of the old régime in their native 
land, but now they are all distressingly 
poor; indeed, so urgent is their need, 
and so pressing have been the appeals 
for help, that The Army has set apart 
an Officer, Captain Dreisbach, speci- 
ally to look after them. 

Being strangers in a strange land, 
unfamiliar with the language, and in 
many cases unqualified for such avoca- 
tions as may be calling for workers, 
they find it very difficult to obtain posts, 
especially just now, when there is a 
considerable percentage of unemplo 
ment in Berlin. 

Captain Dreisbach, with whom we 
had a talk, and who is a son of Lieut.- 
Colonel and Mrs. Dreisbach, discovers 
in his visitation, and during the various 
Meetings held, that many of the re- 
fugees are in the extremity of need, 
being almost entirely foodless and 
without proper clothing or shelter. 
This is explained by the fact that they 
came away from their native land in 
great haste, generally bringing noth- 
ing but what they wore. 

Amongst the Russian refugees in 
France The Army already has a good 
work in progress, and in June last an 
appeal was made for something similar 
to be done for those in Germany. 

One of the first necessities was to 
find comrades who could speak Rus- 
sian, and amongst those able to render 
some service in this connexion are two 
Russian Corps Cadets who are Soldiers 
of the Berlin Temple Corps. These 
young comrades speak Russian in the 
Meetings and personally with the 
refugees. Every Monday, also, they 
are on hand to translate for Captain 
Dreisbach, and to help in other ways 
to bring some gladness into the sad- 


dened lives of the refugees. The mixed 
company to whom they minister in- 
cludes erstwhile princes and count- 
esses, aristocrats, and members of 
the bourgeoisje, as well as those from 
humbler walks of life. ° 

But no matter what their former 
station, they all alike now stand in 
urgent need of help, and make an 
appeal to which The Army cannot turn 
a deaf ear. 

In spite of the overshadowing 
pinions of poverty and want, the Meet- 
ings are proving to be both happy and 
useful, for an addition to whatever 
temporal help may be given, the mes- 
sage of Christ is being proclaimed, and 
many a lonely heart in exile has been 
comforted by a fuller consciousness of 
His presence and help. Though far 


-, from their native land, many are 


already filed with gratitude and 
thanksgiving on account of the spiri- 
tual deliverance which has come to 
them. 

The living conditions of most of 
these refugees are distressing. To be 
without house, flat, or even a separate 
room is to find oneself in great difh- 
culty, especially when one is also 
penniless,  workless, and without 
friends. Many also have particularly 
sad memories of what has happened to 
their relatives; some have, in addition 
to the loss of all their. worldly goods, 
suffered pathetic and tragic bereave- 
ments. Then again, it will be under- 
stood that they are in a peculiar posi- 
tion, for they are regarded, in a sense, 
as of no nationality, and wherever they 
might desire to seek asylum, they are 
not wanted. 

One of the ways in which they are to 
be helped is by means of cheap food, 
for the provision of which the Field 
Kitchen Work, which proved so effec- 
tive over a wider field during the post- 
war period, will be utilized. 

Some idea of the sorrowful condition 
of things may be gathered from the 

(Continued. on page 88) 
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*NOW'S YOUR CHANCE!', 


A SLUM UncHIN's VoICE TO ' ALL THE WORLD ' 


By Brisapmer EDITH COLBOURNE 


6 T has to be seen to be believed ! 
It is terrible!’ An interested 
friend had asked permission to 

spend an afternoon with a Slum 

Officer, and had just come from one 

of the homes visited, feeling that she 

would be haunted by the vision of that 
last abode of misery. 

The Adjutant had knocked at the 
door and, in response to a harsh 
‘Come in,’ they had entered—step- 
ping from the dirty pavement directly 
into the one small room which was 
living-room, sleeping-place and all of 
‘home ’ that the eight occupants knew. 
The visitor had first been conscious of 
the atmosphere—it smote her as some- 
thing almost tangible; a heavy chill 
laden with evil odours, a mouldering 
staleness, horrible and full of depres- 
sion. 

The one small window facing on to 
a dirty blank wall seemed to shut out 
rather than admit light. Wet gar- 
ments, chiefly rags, hung from a 
string stretched across the low grimy 
ceiling. 

A table, strewn with odds and ends 
—a broken cup, bread on a piece of 
newspaper; two beds which, pushed 
closely together, filled half the room; 
an old chest of drawers; a chair with- 
out a back; a wooden box which, 
standing on end with a ragged curtain 
hung across the front, served as a 
cupboard, these made up the furniture. 

On the flopr two children played, 
their only toy an empty milk tin. The 
mother, evidently ill, lay on the bed, 
a child of,a few months crying by her 
side. 

From this poor woman the sympa- 


"thetic Officer heard a pitiful story of 


poverty, made more bitter because the 
cold weather had come. Husband and 
son were unemployed, there was only 
the ‘ Parish,’ and it was a struggle to 
get sufficient food. They were always 


cold, and the room was infested with 
rats. 

There was no fire, and the half-loaf 
on the table must last the family 
another whole day. Quickly the Adju- 
tant set to work, and soon there were 
fire and food, and the baby had been 
fed and comforted. From the Quarters 
blankets were fetched, which would be 
loaned for the winter months (the fact 
that they were so marked that they 
could not be pawned or sold making 
them no less warm); the place was 
tidied, the children had a meal, and the 
mother was tucked comfortably into 
bed. An elder girl came home from 
school, and then the Adjutant knelt 
and prayed. ‘When they left, with a 
promise from the Adjutant to come 
again next day, the gloom was cer- 
tainly lightened. 

Out in the street again the visitor 
said: ‘Surely there are not many 
places like that! You've taken me to 
the worst!’ The Slum Officer smiled 
sadly. She thought of the thousands 
of families living under similar con- 
ditions, in cellars foul and festering, 
where little children are born and 
grow up; in narrow tenement rooms 
void of fireplaces, where poor and 
lonely old people hold on to life. 

That Slum Officer could have told 
of long weary nights spent in tending 
the sick in rooms similar to, or even 
more wretched than that which they 
had just left; rooms in which the only 
comfort for the sufferer, and the only 
provision for nursing duties were what 
the Officer had brought with her, and 
any brief rest she snatched was taken 
on an upturned box or a chair minus 
a back. The squalor of such rooms 
seems even more awful when death 
enters. 

How often had the Adjutant min- 
istered to the dying in such places. 
One poor man had died last week, and 
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the only bright spot about that memory 
was that ip his last days the Adjutant 
had had the joy of leading him to the 
Saviour. After she had closed his 
tired eyes, what a struggle it had been 
to get a place for the wife and little 
ones to sleep in for a few nights. The 
poor widow, inured to misery, had 
expected that they would continue to 
share that room, eating and sleeping 
beside their dead, as is so often done. 
But the Adjutant had made better 
arrangements, ‘For the children's 
sake,’ . 

There was suffering besides that due 
to lack of enough houses, though that 
was terrible enough, the interested 
friend learned. There were worse 
things than overcrowding and poverty. 
Ignorance and sin claimed many 
victims. With public-houses at every 
turn, there were temptations for the 
poor slum dwellers to drink and 
gamble, get into debt, and commit 
other crimes. Horrible cruelties were 
suffered by women and children; there 
were things which could not be told. 

. Yes, it was all very terrible and 
depressing ! . 

When the Adjutant felt like that she 
found it useful to ' count up,' and she 
did so now. 

* * E 
. First she thought of the children; 
they always did her good; merry, 
prank-loving, noisy and rough, 
perhaps, but how lovable. What fun 
and laughter they brought into the 
wretched courts and alleys where they 
lived. Some people would call them 
tiresome, but not the Adjutant, for she 
loved them. What wonderful possi- 
bilities they suggested; they, at least, 

need not remain in the slums! 

Once she had answered a knock at 
the Quarters’ door to find two bright- 
eyed but obviously half-starved boys 
standing there.  The' elder, probably 
about nine years of age, had pushed 
forward his little companion as he 
said : * I say, Miss, if you knew a bloke 

ot hadn't got no dinner, would you 

ant to give ’im one?  'Cos—'cos— 
's yer chance!’ 


[i 


The Adjutant was just about to have 
her own dinner, and there wasn't reall 
enough for company, but it was a cold, 
wet day and—well, she took the chance 
—two of them. 

E * * 

Often when she looked at the 

crowds of boys and girls, something 


. within her said, ‘ Now's yer chance! ', 


What a chance it was. The little ones 
who were ill-fed, uncared for, whose 
playground was the gutter, and who 
knew more of blows than caresses, 
these were her special care. They 
came running to the Slum Post for all 
sorts of reasons; attention in minór 
accidents and comfort in troubles of 
many kinds. Children of drunkards, 
some of them came from dwellings too 
wretched for words, but when there 
was strife at home they could always 
be sure of a smile and a kind word at 
The Army. 

How they loved the Meetings 
which were specially for them—and the 
bright Army choruses. They brought 
a little fun into the Officers’ lives, too ! 

How the Slum Officers had laughed 
the day their cat was lost! Sixpence 
reward was offered, and until then the 
Officers had no idea that the district 
held so.many cats! Such a variety 
were brought for inspection, each 
youngster hopeful that he had found 
the right one. When at last the lost 
cat was presented, the success was 
shared. Puss could hardly desert 
again, for each of two boys had an 
arm around her, and each evidently 
considered himself entitled to the 
reward. Just such a lad the Officers 
remembered, years ago, had found Sal- 
vation, and then had, worked and 
studied and prayed until now he was a 
Medical, Missionary, doing wonderful 
service overseas. Who could say 
what others would do? hy, only 
yesterday morning Nelly—-who had , 
always been sadly neglected and who 
seemed born with a dislike for water, 
but was now trying to be good—had 
called at the Quarters on her way to 
school to report. she ‘had got the 
victory and washed her neck.’ 


e 
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Then the Adjutant remembered the 
ald people. Lieutenant had such a 


long list'of Old Age Pensioners whose 


chief, and in many cases only. bit: of 
comfort and joy came from the Lieu- 
tenant's visits. Sometimes on these 
visits the Lieutenant ' cleaned up,’ or 
fetched errands for the tottering old 


«souls who found the tenement stairs 


so trying. How many others there 
were like them, but still undiscovered 
and left all alone. One such had been 
ill in the wretched, noisy building 
where he lived, but there was no one 
to help or care. He had said later: 
*l prayed day and night, but no one 
came.’ Now, however, he is on the 
Lieutenant’s list. 

‘Then, too, there was always cooking 
in progress at the Quarters; soup, 
puddings and invalid diet being pre- 
pared for the sick old folk who could 
not eat ordinary food. 

Was there any kind of service that 
was not included in the Slum Officer’s 
Commission, the Adjutant wondered, 
as she recalled the events of the past 
week, 

* * * 


e Variety? Plenty of it! From wash- 


ing babies to conducting funerals. 

One day the Adjutant had received 
a summons from a neighbour to come 
and save a woman from suicide. Poor 
soul she thought the quickest way 
out of her troubles was to put her head 
in a gas oven. She, however, was 
saved, and with the Adjutant’s sym- 
pathetic guidance had resolved to face 
her difficulties, and God was helping 
her. : 

"There had been fights to stop and 
quarrels to settle, but best of all, the 


Adjutant loved to ' count up’ the souls 


won. Some of them in their own poor 
homes, *but mostly at the penitent- 
form in the little Slum Hall. Yes, Sal- 





. during the day. 
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vation made all the difference, and any 
plans that did not include leading the 
people to God were bound to fail in 
the end. 

What a difference Salvation made, 
even in the most miserable of homes. 
The love of God in the heart brought 
hope and courage into the most im- 
possible places. The Adjutant knew 
the quiet heroism and unselfish devo- 
tion of some of the poorest of all; and 
how grateful they were! There was 
Granny F , living alone on her Old 
Age Pension, after such a hard life. 
She had been saved one year, and 
somehow her pension had seemed to go 
further during that time, and Granny 
had put byigod. every week for ‘the 
Lord’s work and the poor!’ When 
Self-Denial week came she would have 
quite a little sum ready to give. 

The Adjutant had many problems; 
her district was wide; she could not 
possibly respond to all the calls made 
upon her ; she had begged that another 
Slum Post might be opened in the 
neighbouring district, but there were 
no funds. She badly needed more 
assistance; there were only the Lieu- 
tenant and herself for everything, and 
sometimes after sitting up with the 
sick at night, they simply had to work 
One of her dreams 
was to start a Soup Kitchen, and there 
were many other beautiful things 
which so far could only be dreams! 
Oh, what a lot could be done if she 
only had the money. She just wished 
that some people with plenty could 
spend a week with her. Surely the 
need would be met then! Of course, 
however, she could do E in that 

* 





matter! . . . Couldn't she, though? 


* * 


The Adjutant decided to pray 
about it. p 
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WILL You HELP? 


Our World-wide Operations are Largely 
Dependent upon Voluntary Donations 


The following list will give some idea of The Army’s needs 


for the current year 


For the Training of Officers for the Homeland and of Homioroemene "E 
Missionary Territories  .. 


For the Erection of Buildings, E Buildings £ for the Young People 8 
Work, in the United Kingdom .. 


For the General Oversight, Inspection, and Direction of the oni in 
other lands, Training in this country of Overseas Officers; and 
transfer expenses of Territorial Leaders changing commands 


For the Maintenance and Extension of the Work in India and Ceylon 


Red Indian Work, and Evangelistic Work in outlying districts in Canada. 
Schools in Newfoundland. Grants for dM TOPER and 
Halls for Young People .. : 


For the Maintenance and Extension of the Work B East Afros Kenya) 
For Native Work in South Africa = ve pi T "E. 

For Native Work in West Africa (Nigeria) 

For Special Work in South America sji 

For the Maintenance of the Work in the West Indies T 

For the Work in Brazil 


For Work in China, supplying EE E A E Social “Work 
providing Halls, Training of Native Officers, and ay Officers’ 
furlough expenses 


For Dutch East Indies. Leper Wark, nd the provision € af f Scriptures i in 
the Vernacular... 


For Work in Japan 


For Maintenance and Development of Work in Korea, supplying rein- 
` forcements, providing Halls, and Training of Native Officers  '.. 


For Work in Belgium . 


For the Deaf and Dumb Work in Scandinavia, work in villages i 
Denmark, and Literature in Iceland .. 


For Work in Finland .. vs uc. NRS ET 
For Work in France 
For Work in Italy je 
For Work in Czeoho-Slovakia. . ; T 
For other work on the Continent of Eurojà Idas Holland, ete.) . 


For Maintenance of Children of S EERI Officers and Missionary 
Hostels, London 


, 
e 


$46,000 .— 


£50,000 


295,000 
$90,000 


£4,000 
85,000 - 
£15,000 
87,500 
87,000 


£5,000 
25,000 
£4,000 
£6,000 


$3,500 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN ? 


Among Zebras, Giraffes, and Ostriches 


HUMAN DETAILS OF PROGRESS IN KENYA, WHERE ARMY INFLUENCE 
Now PENETRATES TO THE UGANDA BORDERS 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING 


OLONEL HIPSEY, of the 
International Headquarters 
Audit Department, has to 


visit The Army , Mission 
fields, and as these are scattered about 
both hemispheres, he does a good deal 
of globe-trotting. A happy, eager, 
Salvationist, the Colonel manages, 
while journeying by road, rail, or sea, 
to talk to many fellow travellers about 
their personal relations with God. 
And he aia attaché case talk to 
many more. or across the front of 
that receptacle he displays the con- 
spicuous inquiry (in the language of 
whatever country he may happen to be 
travelling through): ‘Is your Soul 
Saved? ' 

For thirty-four years Colonel Hipsey 
served in India, Ceylon, and the West 
Indies, and when that happy service 
had to cease, the Colonel found him- 
self prepared to enter upon his present 
*qually congenial service. Nor does he 
ever cease to marvel over the fact that, 
in both cases, his qualification was 
pre-aranged by God in a strangely 
intimate, personal and homely way. 

Let us first see him as a lad living 
in a public-house run by his parents. 
He learnt shorthand and became a 
junior clerk to auctioneers in the City 
of London—at which stage of his life 
he heard a Scotch sermon that 
prompted him to read the Bible. This 
led to much private questioning as to 
whether the account of the crucifixion 
could really be true. Doubtless that is 
to put the matter too crudely, and as 
leaving untold such measure of belief 
as must surely have been enshrined in 
the lad's unbelief. For what happened 
was this (and it happened at half-past 
noon on March 31, 1882) : looking out 
of his office window, young Hipsev 
(then seventeen and a half years old) 
saw the beautiful image of a cross in 


‘flagstaff at 


the sky. Hus conversion dated from 
that moment; and three years later, 
after the Founder had prayed with him 
and the present General had looked 
him up and down, Hipsey entered into 
Training. 

Among the young Officers of those 
early days, there were only a few who 
could write shorthand. Because 
Hipsey possessed the rare qualifica- 
tion, he was chosen one of the forty 
who in 1886 went out to India with 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker. 

And now let us jump some thirty 
years to the day when, as Chief Secre- 
tary for Ceylon, Hipsey stood near the 
Colombo awaiting a 
steamer with reinforcements from 
England. A wind was blowing and a 
printed page went. fluttering by. 
Hipsey gave chase, and, after a 
successful run, was soon reading the 
opening of a chapter on double-entry 
book-keeping. The subject thus intro- 
duced to his notice fascinated him (we 
are not all alike in the matter of intel- 
lectual tastes); and during the next 
four years, the busy Indian Officer 
devoted almost the whole of his meagre 
leisure to the study of—book-keeping. 

Thus^it came about that when 
appointed elsewhere, he found himself 
duly qualified for the new Army service 
that opened for him. 

And now, having become acquainted 
with the man, let us accompany him on 
his latest journey (to Java and to 
Kenya) and share some of the impres- 
sions it made upon his mind. 

Joining a Dutch steamer at South- 
ampton last March, the Colonel found 
himself the only Englishman in the 
second-class. It was distressing to 
be in a company of people whose 
waking fours seemed wholly devoted to 
drinking, dancing, and gambling. One 
young Dutch woman, however, held 
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herself apart from this worldliness, 
and she and the Colonel, though with 
but a restricted vocabulary in common, 
found they shared the same insight 
into the meaning and purpose of life. 
He distributed Army papers among the 
crew, amplifying the printed word with 
spoken testimony. Incidentally, he had 
to request his saloon steward to refrain 
fron serving him from any of the 
dishes of which alcohol was an ingre- 
dient: Going ashore at Algiers, he 
saw veiled women, and distributed 
Army picture cards among the 
children. 

Following a call at Singapore, 
Batavia was reached, and after attend- 
ing an interesting Open-Air in the 
Chinese quarter, the Colonel dis- 
covered that because Java so highly 
esteems The Army, free railway facili- 
ties and hotel accommodation were 
forthcoming. In the island he found 
fourteen nationalities represented 
among The Army Officers. A young 
English comrade greeted him so cor- 
dially that he asked if they had met 
before. ‘ Yes,’ she smilingly replied, 
‘one Saturday night, at Finsbury 
Park, I was a Cadet with a bundle of 
' War Crys, and you came up and 
said, ‘‘ How are you getting on?" 
and you took half the bundle and went 
into the public-house, and soon you 
came out without the ''Crys,"' but with 
the money, and I felt much relieved.’ 

The Army was seen to be doing a 
fine work among the Dutch military 
soldiers of Java. One evening the son 
of a nobleman came out to the penitent- 
form. In an Army Children's Home, 
the Colonel saw a child who had been 
— sold, and stolen back, several times by 
the father. In the Leper Colony he 
was specially interested to hear of two 
patients of birth and education who, 
after being : overwhelmed by the 
thought that leprosy would soon cause 
their death, were overjoyed by the 
knowledge that Salvation would cause 
them to live for ever. The Colonel 
was much struck by the case of a 
merchant, of Java, who had always 
refused to buy ‘ The War Cry,’ or show 


any interest in The Army, but who, on 


dying, proved to have left it a sub- , 
. stantial legacy. 


Following an interesting stay at 
Bombay, Colonel Hipsey took ship for 
Mombassa; and here let him speak for 
himself. ‘ On board,’ he says, ' there 
were many Indians, and I was able to 
talk with them and give them paper 
In Kenya, you know, Indians are 
numerous and influential. After Euro- 
peans, they take the lead, much of the 
business and trading being in their 
hands. Indeed, I have been in the 
Bazaar in Nairobi and seen very few 
but Indians. They are the carpenters 
and builders and railway station- . 
masters of Kenya ; in fact, they largely 
fill the positions that involve trained 
skill. The Africans are for the most 
part backward, uneducated and dull. 
The attitude of most of the native men 
towards work is to make their women 
doit. When a man has got fifty goats 
to buy a woman with, he sets her to 
work; when he has secured from her 
labour fifty more goats, he buys 


another woman and so increases the * 


volume of toil at his command, and that 
is how he waxes comparatively affluent. 
I suppose this unfortunate state of 
affairs originated in the days when the 
men went forth on warrior expeditions 
and, naturally, left their womenfolk 
behind to look after domestic needs. 
Now that there is no fighting to be 
done, the men stay on their settlements 
and for the most part are idle ! 

The railway journey from the coast 
to Nairobi is full of interest. Looking 
out of the window, one sees zebras, 
giraffes, antelopes, bison, wildebestgs, 
and ostriches. The Colonel beheld no 
lions, but heard there were some near. 
Except for the birds and, beasts, that 
vast landscape looked very empty to 
him. There were few human beings 
about. On the journey inland there is 
a gradual ascent, and at Nairobi one 
1s among the mountains, with plenty of 
human beings in sight, and with fertile 
tracks of land where grow coconuts, 
coffee, sugar, maize, and other useful 
crops. Colonel Hipsey found much 
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interest taken in sisal-grass—useful for 
rope-making. 

‘From Nairobi,’ he said, ‘I visited 
some of the outlying places where 
The Army is opening up. One is 
named Thika, where I found a young 
English Officer who is learning the 
local language. Natives were coming 
^ to his Meetings from surrounding, 

ut distant, farms, and estates, He and 
they were having very happy times on 
Sunday. There is at Thika a market- 
place, where about a hundred Africans 
assemble to sell vegetables, trinkets, 
and bead-work, and in that market- 
place I attended a very interesting 
Open-Air, with the natives around 
quite attentive and joining in very 
creditably, and obviously enjoying, the 
European song-tunes in which the 
young Officer led them. I also visited 
Wakamba. Here was another young 
English Officer, who proved to be 
doing useful medical work, and win- 
ning for himself a reputation, on the 
strength of some training he had 
received in first-aid and common-sense 
remedies for ordinary ailments.’ 

Army influence is assisting to stamp 
out a very horrible practice. The 
hatives have a superstitious fear of 
living in a house in which anybody has 
died. Therefore when one of their 
number has been nearing dissolution— 
no matter how close the tie of kinship— 
they have carried the poor sufferer out 
into the open country, and there left 
him or her to be worried and devoured 
by jackals, hyenas, and other wild 
beasts. A European planter, having 
recently seen to it that a native on his 
estate died in peace, sent for The Army 
Officer at Thika to come and perform 
a proper burial service, and this helped 
to spread enlightenment. 

‘At an African Settlement near 
Nairobi," said the Colonel, * I attended 
a very interesting Sunday morning 
service, and being last to speak, I said, 
‘“ Now, before we break up the circle, 
is there any one who would like to 
accept this Salvation of which you 
have been hearing? " Immediately a 
young fellow came and stood in the 


ring and said, ‘‘ Yes, I would like to.” 
‘Is there any one else?" was the 
next question ; whereupon three others 
came and knelt beside him. The 
earnestness of those young Africans 
was very inspiring. 

‘In the native Corps of Watrobi 
itself we have a number of Converts 
and a nice Band. The Meetings are 
not free from difficulty so far as lan- 
guage is concerned. If an Officer 
speaks in, or is translated into, Swahili 
(the more common tongue), his words 
must sometimes be interpreted into 
Karando, since many in the Meet- 
ing will know only that language. 
Ánd even this is to overlook any 
natives present whose dialect may be 
distinct from either Swahili or Kar- 
ando. / 

‘Before coming away, I learnt that 
the new Army Hall in Nairobi was 
nearing completion. I was present at 
the stone-laying. The Governor had 
been asked to open it. It is a really, 
fine building, towards the cost of which 
a local friend of The Army contributed 
£1,000, while the railway company 
favoured us with the necessary tiles.’ 

It seems that Army operations have 
extended inland to the Uganda border. 

‘We have opened up,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘in the reserve at Malakisi, 
where, according to the latest letters 
that reach me, the first ten persons 
have got converted, and there 1s every 
promise of a good work. Malakisi is 
Several days' journey from our Head- 
quarters, There is no Englishman in 
the neighbourhood who knows the 
native language, with which our 
Officer and his wife and still wrestling. 
The reserve is a very big tract of land, 
and scattered about are the little vil- 
lages of huts. There the natives are 
away from any contact with Euro- 
peans. An African can, however, «f he 
likes, go out of the reserve and work 
for a European on some estate nearby ; 
but there is no forced labour. As I said 
before, the African men do not take 
kindly to the idea of work, and so the 
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OURNEYING from St. Imier, 
a centre of village Corps in a 
valley of the Jura Mountains 
of Switzerland, as did the 
writer under the charge of an old 
and trusted Officer, Field - Major 
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name now famous 


Crausaz, one passes by some of. 


nature's most wonderful landscape 
views. The trees in the warmth and 
glow of autumn sunshine make a pic- 
ture of shimmering gold, flanked every 
now and then by woods of evergreen 
pines, tall and majestic. Their 
intriguing silence makes one wonder 
whether the long years they represent 
do not also embrace a knowledge of 
things withheld from such short-lived 
creatures as man. On and on we 
travel, leaving behind the pastoral 
quietude of grazing lands with the 


tinkle, tinkle of the cow-bells and the - 


yodelling of the herdsmen, till we come 
to mile after mile of vineyards. Grapes, 
grapes, grapes; alas, they say that 
every now and then the growers are 
faced with great adversity, on account 
of the various diseases which attack the 
vine. Still, on the whole, the vines 
give a goodly yield of fruit. 

Switzerland is a country of moun- 
tains, valleys, and lakes, and as the 
train rushes by, we get glimpse of those 
wonderful still waters, with their back- 
ground of mountains and a canopy of 
the bluest of blue skies. The stillness 
of it reminds one of: the Psalmist’s 
‘ still waters’; the grandeur of it all 
makes one wonder why man has not 
contrived to be happier, generally 
speaking, than he permits himself to 
be. It seems as if God has endeavoured 
to express Himself in these marvellous 
stretches of beauty and harmony, 
while men persist in huddling together 
in crowded, ugly streets with smoking 
chimneys, where strife and struggle 
are their average reward. 

From the lakes, we hurry on until 
we reach Aigle, and then, outside the 
station, right in the street, we enter 
one .of the three or four electric 
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LEYSIN 


coaches which are to carry us up tbe 
Alps, through gorges and tunnels and 
over bridges till we reach Leysin, a 
in the medical 
world for its treatment of tubercülosis, 
by means of the sun and air. 

A young doctor, taking his courage 
in both hands, established himself in 
a moderate-sized ,chálet and began 
his wonderful work. The doctor is no 
longer young, but his work and influ- 
ence have grown apace, unti] the 
mountain side, which once only boasted 
of a tiny village, is now occupied by 
numerous large clinics and pensions. 

At night a thousand lights twinkle 
from these big-eyed buildings on the 
mountain-side, keeping watch and 
guard over hundreds of patients who 
in the daytime lie in open galleries, 
facing the sun. One of the strict rules, 
not only of one sanatorium, but of the 
whole vicinity, enjoins two hours’ 
absolute silence between two and four 
o'clock every day. No visiting, no 
talking, nothing is allowed to break 
this rule—it is part of the treatment. 

In the village of Leysin there is 
Salvation Army Corps, and, in addi- 
tion to ordinary routine work, the 
Officers visit and help the sick in many 
and various ways. A short distance 
further up the mountain is a- little 
wooden chálet, where a well-known 
English Officer resides, Staff-Captain 
Lucy Hoe, who spends her whole time 
visiting the sick. These include many 
English patients, and sometimes 
also Americans. How they welcome a 
friend who can not only speak English, 
but translate for them into French, 
when need arises. There is one thing 
that makes this beautiful Suisse moun- 
tain health cure a little severe for alien 
visitors, it is the separation from home 
ties and the utter helplessness of their 
physical condition. What a joy, then, 
to see an English friend, to whom they 
can talk, and who is willing to spend 
herself in great or small matters, on 
their behalf. a 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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The former Territorial Commander of the West Indies, Commissioner Bullard, waiting 
at the roadside. 


Girls of the Punjab, North India, who love The Salvation Army Meetings. 
The Officers in charge of the mountain village Corps of St. Imier, Switzerland. 
Children love the Open-Air Meetings. This is a typical group near Aberdeen. 





1. New Salvation Army Headquarters at Sydney, Australia. 
2. Officers travelling in the United Provinces, India, to a Meeting at a distant centre. 


3. A Salvation Army Officer giving a cookery lecture from a domestic science wagon, 
Hawaii. 


g^ In Leysin The Salvati tA i holds 
_ an annual festival called La féte des. 
` Chrisanthemes.’* ‘Friends contribute 


r rie E d | W ? -. - 
the smiles and good wishes which .. 
rewarded their endeavours. A iu go) 


large. bunches. of these magnificent 
blooms, and they are carefully sorted 
out into bunches, and on the last 
Sunday in October, a band of Salva- 
tiqmists will sally forth in the early 
lig with a little cart filled with 

owers. Climbing the steeps they 
Wsit one clinic after another, leaving 
‘a bunch of flowers, with a kindly 
message for the sick, whilst.a group 
of Songsters breaks the silence of that 
huge mountain range with songs of 
cheer. Possibly the silence of im- 
measurable space lends a mystic fas- 
cination to it all, but it is something 
never to be forgotten. Then a prayer 
' is offered, which, by reason of a gifted 

voice, penetrates to the highest gal- 

leries. Lieut.-Colonel Spennel prays: 

‘Quelle joie quand mous serons 
arrivés au dernier frontier du ciel.’ 

It is in the dusk of late evening 
when the bearers of ‘ glad tidings’ 
return home, very weary after the long 
‘climbing, but very happy because of 


Perhaps the highest tribute Se to 
their success was at one of the chil- 
dren's clinics, where were gathered 
several nationalities. 
procession ‘of floral , messengers 
approached, one could hear the sounds 
of happy laughter and children’s 
chatter, but when the Colonel's voice 
was raised in prayer, not another sound: 
was to be heard, and many a little head 
was bowed in reverence. 

This report has been written with a 


As the’ little | 


rs i 
E 


view to giving just a glimpse of a little 


branch of very valuable work, which 
by reason of its geographical isolation, | 
does not receive much public notice. 
Pray for these sick, lonely, and 
isolated souls who have been so sorely 


wounded in the battle of life, especially : 


for those who cannot sleep at night. 


Pray that they may receive health by — 
means of the sun cure, and that the | 


. Sun of Righteousness may come to 
weet v r 
JU 


them with healing in His wings. 


AN UNEXPECTED CHAPTER 
(Continued from page 60) 


event of his coming, and we secured 
the use of that apartment." 

The Commissioner arrived . at 
Shimonesiki last night, and is unable 
to find words to express his admira- 


tion for the Officers on the Chinese” 


field. 
* My experiences were nothing com- 
, pared with what many of them must 
endure,' he says, * and I never heard a 
murmur of*complaint. They love their 
work and are wholly given up to it. 

* Major Gillam, for instance, told me 
how they had tended the wounded ot 
one army, secured safety for these 
men when the opposing army had 
swept in, tended the wounded of the 
new arrivals, and earned the gratitude 
of the Chinese military men. She was 


6 


e 


anxious to return to her post, with 
no thought of danger in her mind. All 
the Officers on the China field share 
the same spirit, from the Chief Secre- 


tary, who for the time bears the full 


E 
wi 


i 


responsibility, to the latest arrival.” 7 


When the General left London in: 
September this chapter in the experi- 
ences connected with his campaign 
was unforeseen by any living soul, but 


he and The. Army rest in the provi- - 
dence of God. In the cemetery outside - 


Peking there is a new monument to the 
devotion of a loyal Salvationist. 
the history of The Army in China there 


In ` 


is another story to glorify God and n" 
thrill those that continue to fight. On 


the roll of Army warriors there is the 
name of another who died at his post. 


| 
£ 
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-PIONEERING IN BRITISH GUIANA 


A TALK WITH GHURIB DAS, AN APOSTLE TO PLANTATION COOLIES 


w HURIB DAS is a name affec- 

tionately remembered in 

British Guiana. It is the 

Indian name of Major Alex. 

Alexander, who for his work has been 

awarded The' Order of the Founder, 

whom we saw in London the other 
day. 

The old light of loving zeal still 
burns in the Major's eyes, and he testi- 
fies pluckily that, save for a spell of 
malaria now and then, he is as fit as 
a fiddle. But the years have made a 
heavy draft upon the bank of his 


physical reserve, and while the spirit 


is willing, the flesh is—well, the Major 
will not admit it, and, in deed and in 
truth, he has a lot of fight in him yet ! 
It is inspiring to hear him talk of the 
work God has helped The Army to do 
in British Guiana, where, prior to the 
days of his apostolic service, he was 
for so long a manager on a sugar plan- 
tation, and an eye-witness of the 
deplorable conditions under which, 
especially a generation back, many of 
the, East Indian coolies lived and 
worked. And though conditions have 
improved, there is in all conscience 
still plenty of elbow-room for the true- 
hearted reformer. 

From the hour when God spoke to 
him, within the breast of Ghurib Das 
has burned a God-given desire to help 


‘the patient and hard-working coolies 


who have gone to British Guiana from 
the great Dependency. That desire 
was intensified after one of his visits to 
this country, where he came under the 
direct influence and inspiration of the 
General. . 

The occasion stands out in the 
Major’s memory as a time when his 
spiritual vitality was renewed, and it 
also serves to mark an epoch in the 
history of God's work in British 
Guiana. For, under the driving force 
of that experience, our comrade on his 
arrival again in British Guiana set to 
work more definitely and aggressively 


to win the East Indians for Christ. 


Then it was—be it noted—that he cast 
aside his Western garb and all signs 
of his connexion with the overseering 
classes and went to the East Indians 
as a messenger of God. » 

In our talk with the Major we had 
made passing reference to the social 


aspects of operations in the Colony. 


“TI don't like to refer to the work 
done in British Guiana as Social 
Work,’ the Major answered. ‘ Of 
course, we had to care for the coolies 
from the standpoint of food and shel- 
ter, but that very necessary part of our 
work was from the beginning, even 


as it is to-day, but the bait we put on 
our spiritual hook. Our chief concern 


all the time has been to capture the 
East Indians for Christ, and that, with 
God's help, we have been able to do.’ 

‘ You felt you had to give up your 
work as a manager on the sugar plan- 
tation? ' 

' Yes. You see, on every sugare 
plantation there is a distillery. It is 
part of the business, and without it 
they would reckon that they could ftot 
make the business pay. The sweep- 
ings and washings are utilized, and a 
damaging intoxicant is the result. So, 
very naturally I felt that I could not 
continue to be responsible for such an 
output. 

* Then, there was no mistake about 
it, I was definitely called to work 
amongst the plantation coolies. More 
and more their benighted and neglected 
state took hold of me, and made a 
special appeal to my heart. " 

‘I knew what they-had to suffer. 
On the plantations there is much 
'* driving ” for results, and I had felt 
the necessity, in competition with 
others, to forge ahead, but the poor 
coolie is the sufferer. | 

‘It is fair to say that when I started 
wholeheartedly to work for the coolies, 
I met with no hostility. The natives — 
were at first shy of me, but they are 
always pretty quick to recognize sin- 
cerity. The superintending class, as a 
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whole, laoked on, wondering a little, 
no doubt, at my strange action, and 
perhaps believing that I had a '' bee in 
my bonnet," but they did not hinder 
me. They knew as well as I did that 
the time had come for something to be 
done, and when The Army got to 
work, and they saw what was being 
accomplished, they not only wished us 
Well but helped us in our efforts, as 
it was certainly in their best interests 
to do. 

‘ We had the testimony of all, from 
the Governor of the Colony and the 
Bishop and ministers downwards, that 
the work was essentially Christ-like 
and effective, and some religious 
leaders testified that they obtained 
their best coolie workers from the 
ranks of our Converts. Indeed, when 
there was an inquiry concerning the 
lessened number of human derelicts in 
the almshouse the official responsible 
said that it was owing to the work 
being done by The Salvation Army. 

“Those on the sugar estates who 
have little or no backbone very often 
efind their way into our Meetings, 
attracted by our Social bait, and so we 
get them on to our spiritual hook. 
Fsom the moment they come, the in- 
fluence of true religion is felt, and it is 
surprising how wonderfully God has 
helped us to put new stamina into such 
weaklings, when they have sought 
Salvation. 

‘ Of course, many of the coolies are 
very primitive in their ideas, but the 
influence of the four Shelters opened on 
their behalf helps them to yield to the 
good, to fight against the evil, and to 
find their way to God. 

‘Not many of them develop much 
business ability, but I could give in- 
stances where there has been surpris- 
ing development. 

‘ For example, there is a man who 
had fallen very low, and came to us 
‘from prison on ticket-of-leave. But 
since his conversion he has done excel- 
lently, and is now the Manager of one 
of our Shelters. All who know him 
respect and admire his sterling char- 
acter. 

' In order to attract them, we would, 


perhaps, announce that if they wanted 
to hear some one who had been in their 
native land, they had better attend the 
Meeting. They would be very wel- 
come, and would be sorry if they did 
not come. f 

* So they flocked round and crowded 
in, and they not only heard about the 
land of their birth, but also of the Sal- 
vation of God, and the way to peace 
through faith in Jesus. 

* We held Meetings at each of 
the Centres, and, of course, there 
were the Corps gatherings to which 
they could go. 

‘In the main, we looked after the 
East Indians, and the Corps proved a 
special attraction to the West Indians. 
During the many years I have been at 
work in British Guiana, the condi- 
tions, and organization of things have 
varied, but all the time, whether in the 
Shelters or the Corps, at Depot or 
Metropole, we have kept first things 
first, and gone for the Salvation of the 
people.’ 

The Major at this point added that 
workers in other fields came some- 
times to visit them and that, in fact, 
was how he met Mrs. Alexander. 
She was one of half a dozen young 
ladies doing missionary work, who 
came to get help and inspiration from 
The Army! And during many years 
since that, Mrs. Alexander has been a 
valiant-hearted supporter of her 
husband in all his labours. 

The Officers now in charge of 
the work are Staff-Captain and 
Mrs. E. W. Hackett, and the Staff- 
Captain writes: 

‘We have been appointed by the 
General to take charge of and con-. 
tinue the work which has been success- 
fully built up, with much sacrifice, 
under the wise direction of Major and 
Mrs. Alexander. It isa work that was 
very near to the heart of the Founder, 
as it is to the General's heart to-day ; 
the helping of those who, are helpless, 
the lifting up of the fallen, and the 
seeking for the worst, irrespective of 
nationality, caste, or creed. 

‘Our past experience will help us: 
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in the work here, for we spent, in 
India, eight of our twenty-five years 
as Salvation Army Officers; first in 
the province of Orissa, and the last 
four years in charge of The Army's 
large Land Colony in. the Punjab. 
This comprises 2,065 acres and a popu- 
lation of 1,700, who are settled in 
small holdings, ranging from six and 
a quarter to twenty-five acres, accord- 
ing to the size of the family. The pur- 
chase cost of the land is spread. over a 
period of thirty years, at the end of 
which time each colonist, if he has 
completed his payments, will receive 
proprietary rights in his own holding. 

* Because of the hearty welcome we 
have received, we feel already that we 
are amongst friends, and‘ we thor- 
oughly believe that the power of Jesus 
Christ is the same in all.lands and for 
all classes of people.’ 

Some idea of the extent and benefit 
to the community of the Depots or 
Shelters opened for the coolies in 
British Guiana may be gathered from 
the following figures : 





rth 





No. of lodgers 
at 12 cents 
per week .. 

No. of beds at 
12 cents per 
night e. 

No. of lodgers 
al g free 


9,854 | 3,878; 8,590) 9,981 







3,050 | 1,618 | 8,400 | 3,106 
88,427 |86,770 (57,076 65,882 
3,260 | 1,200] 1,880| 1,644 


The activities of the four Corps are 
worthy of a special interview, but we 
can do little more than mention that 


they are doing work of a missionary 


character amongst the many West and 
East Indians who attend the various 


Meetings. 
The Staff-Captain is the Divisional 
Officer, and. the Corps Officers 


labouring under the direction of Cap- 
tain Rowe, Captain and Mrs. Moon- 


BRITISH GUIANA 


sammy, Captain Blackman, Lieutenant 
McLaughtin, and a number of Envoys, 
all of whom have stories to relate of 
the way The Army is reaching East 
Indians and West Indians alike, and 
raising up from their ranks mission- 
aries to their fellow-countrymen. 

In our interview no regrets were 
expressed by the veteran Major or 
any self-sacrificing efforts put forth, 
indeed, the note was one of rejoicing 
for the privilege that has been his to 


‘carry the message of Salvation to the 


plantation coolies who, until our com- 
rade commenced his work amongst 
them, were as sheep without a shep- 
herd. | 

‘The Salvation Army in British 
Guiana,’ said the Major, ‘ may, in a 
Sense, be said to owe its origin to my 
conversion forty years ago, in the little 
country village of Kenmay, Scotland. 
For it was on my return, after this 
great change, that my enthusiasm for 
God and The Salvation Army led me 
to begin work in the open-air. This 
was continued by some of the early 
Converts when severe sickness laid* 
me aside, and it was in response fo 
their appeals that the General decided 
to open The Army's work in Britfsh 
Guiana. “ 

* There is another phase of the work 
which should be mentioned,’ added the 


Major. ‘It has to do with the so- 
called ‘‘derelicts’’ of better-class 
people. Those who know anything 


about plantation life know how easy 
it is to go down, when once the 
standard of conduct has been lowered. 

* Every year about thirty or forty | 
such unfortunate Europeans qome 
under The Army's care. We have 
limited sleeping accommodation, and 
they are not encouraged to stay too 
long, but the planter fraternity, and, 
indeed, all classes are grateful for 
what we do to help them, especially. 
when they are restored to a better way 
of fife.'——W. N.- 





PROGRESS IN EASTERN CANADA 


COMMISSIONER SOWTON ON FIVE FRUITFUL YEARS . 


RAVELLING from his late 

Command in Canada to his 

new Command in Australia, 

Commissioner Sowton spent a 
few days in England, when the oppor- 
tunity was taken to interview him for 
this magazine. Not, however, that 
his impressions of recent years could 
be expected to possess any of the 
vivid quality which novelty imparts. 
Canada to him has long' been more 
familiar than his native land. The 
fve years he has just concluded as 
Commander of the Eastern Territory, 
were preceded by a shorter term of like 
authority in the Western Territory, 
while before then he was Chief Secre- 
tary in the Dominion. In all, Canada 
has claimed the last ten of the Com- 
missioner’s forty-three years of Officer- 
ship. But it was of the final five years 
that he was invited more particularly 
*to speak. 

‘Well,’ said the Commissioner, 
thoughtfully, ‘they have been five years 
of growth—of solid, general growth. 
On all sides, and in all departments, 
The Army has been advancing. Our 
expansion may be said to have literally 
kept pace with Canada's expansion, 
for a feature of recent years has been 
to open Corps in the '' shack-town "' 
outskirts of the large cities—the out- 
skirts, where new arrivals find their 
rough-and-ready first abodes.’ 

And so, amid their strange new sur- 
roundings, newcomers from Europe 
find one familiar and friendly feature— 
The Salvation Army. Nor is this 
advantageous merely as a matter of 
sentiment. Many of the new arrivals 
are lonely pioneers—husbands and 
fathers who have gone ahead to pre- 
pare a way for their families. Others 
are young persons now for the first 
time outside wholesome home influ- 
ences. In both cases isolation brings 
special perils, against which The Army 
provides a shield. . 


The special Salvationist opportunity 
thus suggested is not, however, 
limited to ‘ shack-town ’ districts. In 
the heart of cities, at the township 
centres of farming districts, in the 
mining and lumber camps—every- 
where, in fact, in a country like Canada 
one finds new arrivals cut off from 
home ties. Wrong conduct is apt to 
suggest itself as a remedy for loneli- 
ness. Happily it is the constant experi- 


ence of Canada's Salvationists, at their 


Open-Airs, and by other means, to 
attract disheartened wanderers into the 
security of Army music and Meetings. 

Since allusion has been made to the 
vast farm-lands of Ontario, Quebec, 
and the other Eastern provinces, it 
may be well to mention that Sal- 
vationist succour is by no means 
restricted to the newly-arrived hired 
hands. Sometimes it is a well-estab- 
lished farmer who needs = finds 
comfort and security. 

‘In a aty campaign ai by 
Mrs. Sowton and myself,’ said the 
Commissioner, ‘a middle-aged farmer 
was passing the Open-Air, and stopped 
to listen. He had come into town to 
visit a married son, and was on his way 
to witness a theatrical performance, 
when he paused to note what we were 
doing and saying. The upshot was 
that, instead of going on to the theatre, 
he came with us to a Meeting in the 
Citadel. ‘When dealt with about his 
soul he confessed to being a backslider 
and said he had not been in a religious 
meeting for fifteen years. He went on 
to say it was no use his trying to come 
back to God. ‘f Sometimes,” he said, 
** when the wheat has been ripening on 
our land, my wife has exclaimed, 
‘ How beautiful it looks in the glorious 
sunshine !' and I have replied, ‘ Yes, 
but if every grain were gold, it would 
not bring me peace.’ I had made 
money, and lost my soul." The poor 
man seemed quite sure his case was 
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hopeless. But, thank God, he was 
restored before our campaign was over, 
and he became a good Soldier.’ 

‘In Canada East,’ said Mrs. Sowton, 
‘there are 1,738 Guards, Toronto 
having eighteen Troops, with a mem- 
bership of 406. Last July the Guards 
went to Camp at Jackson’s Point, two 
very happy weeks being spent under 
canvas.’ 


Asked as to the Women's Social. 


Work in Toronto, Mrs. Sowton said: 

‘All concerned have had a busy, 
fruitful, and, therefore, very happy 
year. Among the Institutions there is 
none more beautiful than the Children's 
Home, where between thirty and forty 
little ones are always to be found. In 
thinking of that Home I recall a girl 
of eight, who was with us for twelve 
months. Then we got her happily 
adopted, and she is growing up in an 
atmosphere of love and security. Such 
& dear little girlie! But what chance 
would she have had if outside friends 
had not been available? The mother 
died of cancer; the father is in prison 
for a hateful criminal offence. 

* Then there is our Bellevue Avenue 
Home, where I found sixty-eight un- 
married mothers and their babies being 
lovingly ministered to. Of those 
unmarried mothers some sixteen, 
alas! were little more than children 
themselves. The principle of the 
Home is to keep mother and babe 
together for not less than six months. 
Suitable employment is then found for 
the mother, and a foster home is found 
for the little one. While in the Home 
the mothers, besides having an instruc- 
tive share in the household duties, are 
encouraged and trained to practical 
efficiency in needlework. The sale of 
articles made by them brought in, this 
year, £132; but, of course, the main 
idea is to introduce safe guidance into 
the woman’s life. The results of these 
loving efforts are splendidly encoui- 
aging. 

“A Receiving Home in Yonge Street 
afforded temporary shelter and relief 
last year to 174 stranded women and 
girls, as well as to 110 cases handed 


over to The Army by the courts. The 
results here were really quite tri- 
umphant, for nearly every one of those 
women and girls either was placed in 
suitable employment or handed back 
into the safety of family care. 

‘The Free Labour Bureau found 
permanent situations for 200 women, 
and 1,625 days' employment for others. 
In our Bloor Street Women's Hospital 
there were 483 admissions and 409 
births. During the summer, 395 
children and mothers were given a fort- 
night’s holiday at The Salvation Army 
Fresh Air Camp at Jackson’s' Point. 
After a few days’ experience of ‘the 
bathing, games, Meetings, concerts, 
etc., a poor woman was heard to 
exclaim: ‘‘Such good food! Such 
kindness! This is heaven!’’ 

* Officers visit the police-court every 
day, and the Jail Farm and Mercer 
Reformatory once a week. Last year 
there were 1,493 interviews with 
prisoners. Considerably more than 
2,000 prisoners attended at sixty-four 
Meetings held within the walls; while 
858 families of prisoners were supplied* 
with food and with over £200 as rent 
money. 

‘Lastly, I must mention that forty- 
seven women comprise the League of 
Mercy and pay weekly visits to public 
hospitals, asylums, prisons, sanitoria, 


“etc.’ 


In: this connexion, as originating 
during the last five years, one thinks 
of the. spacious and well-equipped 
Maternity Hospital at St. John’s, New- 
foundland (opened by Lady Allardyce), 
the Ottawa Maternity Hospital (opened 
by Lord Byng), and the Haljfax 
Maternity Hospital, all of which were 
inaugurated in 1923. Then there is the 
Catherine Booth Mothers' Hospital, 
Montreal, which Sir Arthur Currie 
opened last vear, besides the greatly 
enlarged Grace Hospita! at Windsor, 
and the new Nurses’ Home at 
Hamilton.’ 

‘In a word, The Army in East 
Canada is like Canada itself, both East 
and West. It is going ahead all the 
time.’ 
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‘Wuat is self-denial?’ a comrade was 
asked, and made reply : 

‘If I voluntarily give up something I 
would have liked to keep; or leave undone 
something I wished to do, out of love and 
gratitude to God—surely that is self-denial. 
And—the only personal gift we can bring to 
Him who gives us all must be the fruit of a 
denial of self!’ 

The positive here is involved in the nega- 
tive; to give up leisure, comfort, or luxury— 
means to put them to practical use for the 
furtherance of the Kingdom. 

+ + * 
Let us all see to it that owr share in this 
eat's Self-Denial Effort really is an offer- 
ing to the Lord our God which costs us 
something. 

The WzEK's dates are February 26th to 

March sth. 
* 


»* 

A huge and enthusiastic gathering in the 
"Royal Albert Hall, London, welcomed the 
General home from his Far Eastern Tour. 
When he had farewelled, on Tuesday, Sep- 
temper 14th, from the same great building, 
the applications for tickets had exceeded by 
hundreds the seating capacity. Now—just 
fifteen weeks later—there were thousands 
disappointed. But what an enthralling 
evening was enjoyed by the happy crowds 
who were inside. 

The charming children’s action-song, ‘ Old 
Japan,’ was rendered in a thoroughly 
Japanese setting; cinema  films—accom- 
panied by explanatory words from Briga- 
dier Bernard Booth—of the Japanese part of 
that arduous and wonderful tour, gave us 
& vivid share in its triumphs. Mrs. Booth 
read the Bible. Two other members of the 
Genefal’s travelling Staff also spoke feelingly 
of their experiences—Commissioner Cun- 
ningham and Brigadier Evan Smith. 

Ensign Gilliard, of ' The War Cr 
stayed for three weeks to get more 
in the Dutch. East Indies. 

* * + 

The great speech of the evening was the 
General's own impressions of what had been 
seen and felt and done. The Chief of the 
Staff, who presided, had said: ‘ We are de- 
lighted to see you, General, and assure you 
once more of our love, our loyalty, and our 
continued service.’ And the General’s own 
first words were of thanksgiving and appre- 
ciation. 


; had 
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The concluding item on our Japanese Fan 
programmes, in which hundreds of London's 
poorest children received from ‘ Father . 
Christmas ’ some of the 23,000 toys so gener- 
ously given in response to Mrs. Booth's 
Christmas appeal, had to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The General went down among the 
little ones, who now held the floor, and tears 
rose in the eyes of many who watched. The 
rest of the gifts were sent to Provincial Slum 
Centres for distribution among ‘ toyless 


children.’ 
* * 


A very interesting and wonderfully illu- 
minating series of articles on ‘The Army 
Uniform,’ by Mrs. Booth, has been a r- 
ing in ‘The War Cry.’ It was tellingly 
illustrated from the Bible, ‘The Pilgrim's 
Progress, and present-day life. 

* ~ x x 


* 


~ 


The Salvation Army Almanac for 1927. will 
have a strong appeal for ‘ All the World’ 
readers, its beautiful coloured picture being 
taken from a painting by the well-known 
artist, Harold Copping, and presenting a 
striking Indian Army scene. A text for ever 
day is again a helpful feature. Price 4d. 
Obtainable from Salvationist Publishing and 
Supplies, Ltd. 

it 


* * 


Two interesting promotions are an- 
nounced. Lieut.-Commissioner John Cum. 
ningham, Assistant International Secretary 
since 1923, who accompanied the General to 
the Far East, becomes full Commissioner. 
Colonel Reinert Gundersen (a Norwegian), 
Territorial Commander for Denmark, rises 
to the rank of Lieut.-Commissioner. Con- 
gratulations to both these worthy and ster- 
ling Salvationists. 


* 


A beautiful and touching farewell letter to 
her Chinese comrades from Mrs. Commis. 
sioner Pearce appeared in ' The Crusader ’ 
on the eve of her departure for England with 
her daughter. ' We have had a very happy 
stay in China, she says, 'although there 
have been difficulties to face. od has 
helped and blessed us, and we give Him all 
glory for the victories won. : . . We will 
always remember and pray for you... 
Let your motto (as was the Commissioner’s) 
be: ' China for Christ.” ? 


E 
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The welcome to Chicago and Installation 
of Lieut.-Commissioner McMillan as Leader 
of The Army’s Forces in the Central Terri- 
tory, U.S.A., was conducted in Chicago by 
Commander Evangeline Booth. Though the 
city streets “were covered with snow and ice, 
the Masonic Auditorium was crowded. Great 
delight was evident, both at sight of the 
Commander, recovered from her severe ill- 
ness, and in welcoming two such ardent 
Salvationists as Lieut.-Commissioner and 
Mrs. McMilan to this important Command. 

* * x 

The General has appointed Lieut.-Com- 
missioner McIntyre to be Territorial Cont 
mander of the newly formed Southern Terri- 
tory of the U.S.A., whose Headquarters is 
at Atlanta, Georgia. 
ler is Chief Secretary, while Lieut.-Colonel 
Sandall will launch the new ‘ War Cry’ and 
other Salvation Army periodicals for the 
Command. x x * 


Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Meling (née Ellen 
Jane Gibbons) has been promoted to Glory. 
Forsaking, at God's call, a promising musi- 
cal career, our comrade gave thirty-eight 
years of faithful and joyous service to India, 
her Indian name being Satya Bal-—Sister of 
Truth. Two years of suffering, heroically 
and patiently borne, have helped her, as one 
of her best known songs expresses it, to 
come-— i 

Nearer, dear Jesus, yes, nearer to Thee, 

As tims glides swiftly by. 
So make me fit for eternity, : 
Whenever its morning draws nigh. 
* * * 

The Salvation Army Year Book has be. 
come absolutely indispensable to every wide- 
awake person in the ranks, and is also in- 
creasingly popular outside. 

‘How many Colonels are there in your 
Army?’ suddenly asked a friend the other 
day. Within a few hours he received a copy 
of the Year Book, and found that there were 
rather more than the ‘twenty’ he had 
hazarded. 

Another outsider who became possessed of 
this informative volume ‘ burned the mid- 
night oil’ to finish its fascinating pages. 


Colonel Alfred Chand-. 


On board an Africa-bound vessel the soli- 
tary Officer passenger found her copy of the 
Year Book most in demand among the much- 
borrowed volumes she had available. 


* * * 


The following notice appeared recently in 
‘The Times’: ] 
* The Salvation Army Year Book for 1927, 
which has just been issued, states that The 
Salvation Army is now established in eighty- 
two countries, and, apart from its 14,719 
evangelistic branches, it operates 1,512 

Social Institutions. 

* À new experiment is the setting up of a 

* Reconciliation Bureau," through which 
General Bramwell Booth sees the possibility 
of healing many troubles, The scope of the 
Bureau will not extend to political quarrels. 
A beginning has been made in the buillling 
of a national memorial to William Booth, 
the Founder of The Salvation Army. This 
is to take the form of an International Train- 
ing College for Salvation Army Officers, 
which is being built at Denmark Hill, S.E. 
The work will cost £250,000, of which 
£225,000 has already been subscribed. 
_ ©The Salvation Army has 31,054 Officers, 
Cadets, and employees. Its Local Officers 
(lay workers) number 97,598, and its Bands- 
men (also unpaid) 44,371. In addition, 
there are 54,323 Songsters and 30,356 Corps 
Cadets. "The numbers show a marked in- 
crease. In Social work there also has been 
much extension. The Salvation Army now 
conducts 142 Shelters and Food Dépôts, 
over 3o more than at this time last year, 135 
Hotels for Working Men, and 32 sinwlar 
establishments for working women. It has 
set up 200 Homes, Workshops, and Wood- 
yards (with accommodation for 7,226) for 
the benefit of ‘down and out’ men. During 
1926 376,706 men were supplied with work. 
At The Salvation Army's 160 Labour 
Bureaux 346,761 applications! for employ- 
ment were received, and situations were 
found for 167,377 people. No fewer than 
9,798 women were admitted to The Salva- 
tion Army’s Industrial Rescue Homes, and 
9,050 were either restored to relatives and 
friends or work was found for them.’ 


TLL 


RUSSIAN REFUGEES 


statement that on the Saturday pre- 
vious to our interview with the Captain 
in Berlin a high official, who had been 
on the General Staff of the Czar, came 
begging for something to eat. He had 
not had any regular food for a month, 
but had subsisted on an occasional 
mouthful or two of black bread, and a 
drink of black tea. A Russian doctor, 

deeply moved by what he had seen, 


(Continued from pdke 70) 


came asking for a room in which he 
could help to do something for his 
fellow-Russians. 

Needless to add, the General himself 
is interested in this undertaking, which 
is but at its beginning, and he says: 
‘Give them something to eat first, and 


'then go on with the work of saving 


their souls! ’ 
W. N. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE USE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE 


4 EN thousand people had 
crowded into the Royal Albert 
Hall. From arena to topmost 


gallery there rose tier upon 
tier of humanity. On the platform 
stood a white-haired figure, announc- 
ing, at the outset of his Seventieth 
Birthday Thanksgiving Celebrations, 
some of the new developments and 
forward movements which The Salva- 
¢ion Army was to make during the 
ensuing twelve months. New schools 
here, new invasions there, a Training 
Gafrison in that far-off Territory, and 
a Missionary Hospital in some other 
land. There were new plans, too, for 
the Home Field, and as each proposal 
was put forward the vast crowd sig- 
nalled its approval in true Salvation 
Army style. But the loudest ‘ Halle- 


lujahs' came when General Booth. 


expressed one simple determination : 
‘We must have more of the Bible in 
the Open-Air, 
And we must use it more than ever 
‘everywhere ! ' 
Now, it must not be inferred from this 
that The Army had been indifferent to 
the claims of the Word of God in years 
past. Such an impression would be, 
indeed, false. From the very earliest 
days, when William &nd Catherine 
Booth were engaged in their mighty 
evangelistic campaigns, it was from 


the pages of the Holy Bible that they. 


drew their heart-searching messages, 
and it was upon the infallible Rock of 
Holy Writ ‘that they based their 


7 


entreaties, warnings, and invitations 
to the godless crowds. 

And when the storms of criticism 
broke over the gallant band of early- 
day Christian Missioners it was from 
the pages of the Bible that the Founder 
drew the most powerful illustrations 
and arguments in support of his 
methods and organization. 

Nevertheless for some years the 
impression remained in the minds of 
many good people that the Bible occu- 


‘pied only a secondary place in the 


ritual, if one may so term it, of Salva- 
tion Army Meetings. 

Any one who takes the trouble to 
turn the pages of ‘The Life of 
Catherine Booth,' or to study any one 
of the writings of that wonderful 
woman, will see at once how deeply 
the Bible had become, as it were, 
embedded in her mental and spiritual 
being. Before Catherine Mumford was 
twelve years of age she had several 
times read the Book through from 
Genesis to Revelation. And this same 
intense devotion to its pages has been 
an outstanding characteristic in the 
lives and messages of every Officer 
who has made his or her influence felt 
in the world. 

Let us for a few moments consider 
the machinery of The Army, in so far 
as it is designed to bring the Bible and 
its contents before those influenced by 
its operations. 

Before the toddlng child who is 
attached in any way to a Salvation- 
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Army-attending family even makes its 
way to the crowded day-school, it is 
taken by some elder brother or sister 
to ‘The Army Juniors.’ Here, as a 
member of the ‘Sand-Tray’ or 
Primary Department, it receives from 
young and enthusiastic teachers 
vivid descriptions of the great epic 
stories found in the Old and New Tes- 
tament pages, stories which we of 
an older generation learned at our 
mothers' knees. 

Here the story of Joseph will be 
enacted before the wondering child, or 
the tender scenes of Bethiehem, or 
Abraham's journey with his question- 
ing son, or the idyll of Ruth and Boaz. 

And thus, in the earliest days of 
childhood, The Army brings the Bible 
to the notice of the opening mind. A 
year or so later the Sunday lesson will 
be taken, week by week, from a hand- 
book, prepared with exquisite skill, a 
handbook (known as the ‘ Interna- 
tional Company Orders’), which in 
the course of his sojourn on the Young 
People's side of The Army work will 
' take him through the historic portions 
of Old and New Testament with careful 
and wise instruction. 

This invaluable series of lessons is 
supplemented by the work done in the 
Sunday morning Junior Meetings, 


when the children, in two sections, are ` 


taught the big fundamental doctrinal 
truths of the Bible by the familiar 
* Question and Answer’ method. 

Nor is The Army content with 
making sure about this important 
matter so far as the younger children 
are concerned. In every section of the 
Young People’s War, Sunbeams and 
Chums,  Life-Saving Guards. and 
Scouts, and all the supplementary 
efforts to reach child or adolescent who 
may be outside all organized religious 
influence, the Bible, as it were, forms 
a testing point. And when the young 
folks, full of eager desire for a better- 
fitted life of service, become Corps 
Cadets (a form of training at home for 
enlarged future responsibilities), it is 
from the Bible that the greater part of 
their Lesson Courses are drafted. 


Let the casual passers-by linger for 
a while outside an ordinary Salvation 
Army Open-Air service, as comrade 
after comrade steps into the ring to 
give his or her testimony. There will 
be found in almost every case some 
gripping verse from the pages of either 
Old or New Testament as the central 
pivot on which the testimony turns. 
And before the Meeting is concluded 
some Salvationist who has a sound 
reputation in the district, and has, too, 
the gift of speech well controlled, will 
read a selected Bible portion to the 
people. 

Every Meeting, outdoors or’ in, 
musical festival or Young People’s 
Demonstration, has as a set item a 
reading from the Bible. 

‘The Sword and Shield Brigade’ 
has been constituted for those, especi- 
ally the young, within Army ranks, but 
it exercises a hélpfulness extending all 
over the world. Its members read the 
prescribed portion of Scripture daily, 
and can find helpful' comments upon 
each, week by week, in ‘ The Young, 
Soldier.’ They also undertake to pray 
for whatever branch of the work or 
department of human need is sag- 

ested on the card of membership 
which costs one penny). 

The Convert, on’ rising from an 
Army penitent-form, is invited to join 
the Sword and Shield Brigade, and 
thus begin the beautiful habit of daily 
Bible-study. 

To the volume of Scriptural read- 
ings known as ‘The Salvation Sol- 
dier’s Guide,’ too high praise cannot 
be given. It was antroduced by the 
Founder to provide help for those 
unfamiliar with the Bible, and by 
simply following the morning and 
evening portions (as is a habit in Sal- 
vation Army families everywhere) after 
breakfast and supper, readers are 
carried through the main avenues of 
the Book of books in a year. Thus the 
most helpful and familiar words are 
located, the general scheme grasped, 
and the way prepared for closer study 
of the Bible itself. 

It must always be remembered that 
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the procedure outlined for Army Meet- 
ings in Great Britain is identical in 
spirit with that for similar gatherings 
in China, India, Italy, South America, 
Canada, or any corner of the world. 
The Army is in fact a huge Interna- 
tional Organization, for the spread of 
Bible truth by Bible study. The Army 
, Carries to ninety-six different peoples 
the message of eternal life. Fifty- 
eight languages are spoken by its 
Soldiers, and in each of these tongues 
the Bible is read and taught by our 
Officers. This has become possible 
because of the warm spirit of co- 
operation existing betwen the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and The 
Salvation Army. From the imposing 
building in Queen Victoria Street (on 
the opposite side from International 
Headquarters) known as THE BIBLE 
HousE, there flows to missionary 
lands an immense stream of Bibles and 
Testaments, printed in over five hun- 
dred languages, and distributed at a 
fraction of their cost through the big- 
hearted agents of the Society abroad, 
who are in constant touch with mis- 
sionaries hundreds of miles from their 
depots, and are able to send frequent 
and generous supplies to new open- 
ings, schools, and hospitals. 

It will be remembered that the 
Founder of The Salvation Army, a few 
years before his death, was elected a 
Vice-President of the Societv, and that 
the present General now holds that 
position. 

The Secretary of the Society, the 
Rev. J. H. Ritson, is a warm-hearted 
sympathizer with the work that The 
Arfny has in hand, and is always ready 
to place himself at the service of 
Officers and others desiring informa- 
tion, or, perhaps, needing grants of 
Bibles fon special purposes. 

. We began this portion of our survey 
of The Army and its use of the Bible 
with a picture of General Bramwell 
Booth as he stood in the Royal Albert 
Hall. Shall we turn now, for a few 
quiet moments, to the closing hours of 
the Founder, and catch from his lips 
that faltering yet.ringing message, 


‘Corps. 
‘people lies in the fact that they have no 


which has more than confirmed the 
Salvation Soldier of to-day in his 
loyaity to the Inspired Word? 

* Bramwell, . . . the promises of God 
are sure. . . if we only believe... .' 

The Army does believe, and has 
entered into possession, through faith. 
i * * | + 

II 

Let us, therefore, follow the Flag 
for a while, into the far-off corners of 
the world, and see how, as Salvation 
Army Soldiers and Officers march into 
new territories, they take with them 
copies of the Word: of Life, and how, 
when compelled to move forward into 
still more remote parts, they leave 
behind them copies of the Gospels in the 
native tongue of those to whom they 
preach. 

Here, for instance, is an isolated 
Outpost of Truth. It stands 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, on the side 
of the Himalayas. Around its doors 
are groups of hungry seekers, pleading 
for the Word which will help them to 
overcome evil in their own hearts, 
and deliver them from.the chains of 
sin. Inside the simple hut, used as an 
Officer's Quarters, are two comrades, 
man and wife, from a London suburban 
The difficulty of teaching the 


written language, and the Gospel story 
has to be taught to them first by word 
of mouth, and then written down, 
syllable by syllable, in an understand- 
able fashion. When this has been 
done, The Army Captain has to gather 
his flock around him, and patiently 
teach them how to read the language 
he has himself reduced to writing. 
Thus it has come about that the 
people of Chini can read the Gospel of 
John in their own tongue (Kanaurisi), 
which is an óff-shoot of hill-Hindustani. 


: On the shelves of the Bible House the 


original translation by The Army 
Captain will be found, and though the 
Officer has moved on to another centre 


‘of work, the Gospel Story remains 


behind, loved and studied by the 
people who first heard its message 
from the lips of The Salvation pioneer 
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who cared for their souls and healed 
their diseases. 

In the early days of The Army's 
work in Korea the Officers were able 
to do a great deal of work as Gospel 
distributors, and for a time their 
service in this direction was officially 
recognized by the resident agent of the 
Bible society. 

* 

Japan had from the earliest days 
the service of its present Territorial 
Commander, Lieut. - Commissioner 
Yamamuro, who did a great deal to 
accustom his people to the Bible 
Message through his book, ‘The 
Common People’s Gospel,’ which 
contains the great Salvation truths of 
the Bible, and yet is so arranged as to 
grip the attention of the people before 
they realize that they are reading the 
message of Christianity. 

This work has now run into over 
two hundred editions, and has had a 
sale of hundreds of thousands. Its 
influence in stimulating the sale of the 
Bible has been very remarkable. 

* * * 

For long the General has carried on 
his heart a burden of responsibility 
concerning the work of The Army in 
China, which was launched in response 
to one of the Founder's last-expressed 
wishes. And it is not to be wondered 
at that, in this great harvest-field, the 
Word of God has its special place in 
campaigns of all kinds. A recent letter 
from one of our Officers in China tells 
of a new departure, and illustrates the 
value of the Gospel-distribution work. 
A Salvation Motor-Boat has been 
dedicated, under The Army Flag, for 
service along the rivers and water- 
ways of Northern China. A young 
Englishman 1s in command, and the 
first week of the venture gave the 
following results: 

First Day.—Seven Open-Air Meet- 
ings, 300 Gospels sold. 

Second Day.—One Open-Air, after 
a long journey against stream. Many 
. Gospels sold. 

Third, Fourth, and Fifth Days.— 
On these days four centres were 


visited, twelve Open-Air Meetings 
were held, and over 1,000 Gospels 
sold. 

All this ground is new to missionary 
effort; but the work will be followed 
up by Salvation Army Officers as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the midst of the present disturb- 
ances also, The Army Captain,is at 
work selling the Scripturés. One 
Officer, after travelling for sixteen 
hours to secure his supply of Gospels, 
found that, during his absence, his 
own township had been visited by 
marauding soldiers. Judging from his 
letter, he accepted this as a matter of 
course, but felt that the important 
thing was to get the Gospels to the 
people. So he set out forthwith, 
leaving a supply with his wife, another 
English Missionary Officer, and, load- 


- ing up a wheelbarrow, proceeded to a 


town some miles away, where a fair 
was being held. He was accompanied 
by a Chinese Captain and one or two 
Soldiers, and they had a Flag and a 
drum. The wheelbarrow contained 
1,200 Gospels. On the way one of 
China’s dust-storms blew up, but they 


. plodded bravely forward, though eass, 


eyes, noses, and mouths were choked 
with the penetrating dust, and the 
wind roared hke a hurricane. The 
fair ground revealed the destruction 
wrought by the storm, but there were 
still people about. ‘Then,’ the’ Mis- 
sionary writes, ‘I saw the finest 
exhibition of faith I have yet wit- 
nessed. A Chinese Salvation Army 
Captain, balancing himself on a wheel- 
barrow, swayed ominously by the 
wind, choked, blinded, and haragsed 
by a terrific dust-storm, yet valiantly 
announcing the wonders of the Gospel, 
and disposing of the Word to the 
inquiring crowds.’ . 

+ + * 


Further south there is the wonder- 
land of India. Here we have the same 
love of the Bible, growing into a pas- 
sionate devotion to its pages, as we 
have heard of in other places. An 


(Continued on page xoi) 
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‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


Summary of Chapters I and II 


Polly Faulconbridgo at fourteen was defi- 
nitely converted in Coventry, and longed 
to work for God, but could only get tracts 
to distribute. When her passionately-loved 
mother lay dying she bade Polly watch for 
the ‘ great work'—foretold to the girl by 
a vivid day vision—to which God would 
call her. ' The Christian Mission opened 
in an old theatre; Polly (now nineteen) was 
shocked yet fascinated; an inner voice said, 
‘ This is your work.’ She became a member 
atfd gave her first testimony under difficul- 
ties. Full surrender brought liberty; the 
Founder and Army Mother came to open a 
‘New Factory,’ and Polly was interviewed 
by Mr. Booth with a view to becoming an 
Evangelist. 


CHAPTER III 


HEN the Founder returned 
and spoke to Miss Faul- 
conbridge again, she said: 
‘If you had somewhere I 
could go to be prepared, I might try l 

Sadly he answered: ‘(We have no 
such place.’ (Did his heart leap 
forward to glimpse the Training Gar- 
risons of the future and that one Inter- 
national pile which should go up to 
perpetuate his memory ?) 

Soon—with a gentle and fatherly 
look at the trembling girl—he went on : 
‘But, if God has called you He will 
fit you '—and as they parted he flashed 
out with one of his merry smiles: 
‘Cheer up! You must be like the 
Irishman’s gun—go off, loaded or 
not!' 

@olly’s whole heart went out to him 
in reverent love, but she could not 
laugh with him Just then. 

Kneeling in prayer that night she 
realized that her first act must be to 
promise God that she would go, empty 
though she felt, and do what she 
could. And, when the promise was 
made, and her entire future committed 
to Him, she began to understand some 
words that Ted Irons had spoken: ‘I 
want to be all taken up by the love of 
God and all spent in His service.’ 

‘If it means begging my bread and 
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having no lodgings, I'll go, Lord,’ had 
been her solemn vow, after seeing the 
Founder. 

Some money had been left to Polly, 
and the business connected with it was 
detaining her. She had wanted to 
leave it, but the Founder had advised: 
* Get the business settled first.’ When 
this was done she offered the money to 
him for the Work, but, poor as he was, 
he would not hear of it. 

‘Oh, no, my child! I would not 
take it on any consideration,’ he 
declared, and proceeded to advise her 
how to place it so that it could be 
drawn as needed. 

‘The Christian Mission Magazine ’ 
for November, 1878, devoted nearly 
five pages to the new opening at 
Coventry. We cull one paragraph, for 
its reference to our subject : 

On the Tuesday evening Brother and 
Sister Warren had their farewell tea. They 
were the first-fruits of the service to go 
out from Coventry to preach Jesus. But 
since then we have got six Coventry lasses 
into our Officers’ list, and we expect many 
more yet. May God Almighty set every- 
body on fire for His service. 

Our ‘ Coventry lass ' was appointed 
to go to Manchester as Number Two 
Evangelist to help Mrs. Burrell, a 
widow with two children. She received 
her marching orders verbally from the 
Founder, Commissions having not yet 
been introduced. Her outfit caused her 
no concern. She simply packed what 
clothes she possessed. Looking at her 
the Founder had said : ' I like the wav 
you dress, but there is one change I 
would advise. Put up your hair!’ 

* Oh, I should never do that,’ was 
the instant reply. 

Now observe the wisdom of the 
Founder. 'I thought it would be a 
sore point,’ he said gently. ‘ We'll 
leave it. But if ever God showed you 
that you could do your work for Him 
better with your hair up than down 
in ringlets, you would obey Him, 
wouldn't you?’ 
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' Certainly I should,' agreed Polly, 
who was not yet in any doubt on the 
matter. 

Other words he added, to the effect 
that a woman was an attraction on a 
public platform at any time. She did 
not need to make herself more so, to 
the detriment of her influence. 

AWe may anticipate our story here to 
tell the sequel of this episode. When 
Sister Faulconbridge was at her 
second appointment two young women 
members came and asked if she would 
mind telling them bow she fastened 
her second row of curls? (Her abun- 
dant black hair hung in long natural 
ringlets which every morning she 
combed easily round a glass bar and 
then thought no more about them.) 

Flashing a look of surprise and grief 
on the questioners the owner of the 
curls replied enigmatically : * The next 
time you see me with mv Pus down I'll 
tell you.’ 

No one saw her curis sd 
. Now let us accompany Number Two 
Evangelist to her first appointment, 
where she arrived in October, 1878, 
having been proudly waved off from 
Coventry by a group of Missioners, 
including her aunt and Ted Irons. 
The Quarters were at 24 Whitby 
Street, Bradford Road, Manchester. 

On account of bad trade—there was 
a cotton famine at the time—and con- 
sequent poverty, the financial position 
was very trying. 

Mrs. Burrell met her new assistant 
and took her home to dinner. On the 
table was ' plenty of bread and two red 
herrings’ to feed Mrs. Burrell, her 
little boy and girl, and the.new-comer ! 

‘ How in the world shall I get on?’ 
thought Polly, but she ate her half 
herring and made no sign. -> 

The Meeting-Hall consisted of the 
upper part of five houses in Boundary 
Street, which had been used for fus- 
tian-cutting. It faced a great open 
space and was approached by a stair- 
case so narrow that all who entered 
were reminded of the straitness of the 
way that leads to Life. (Billy McLeod, 
the champion light-weight, was an 


nearly ready to weep. 


occasional listener at the Open-Airs 
and sometimes climbed the stairs, but 
always left before the Prayer Meeting.) 

That evening was the new Evan- 
gelist's. Welcome Meeting, and Polly 
was naturally expected to take part. 
But she had never yet spoken in public 
for three minutes on end! No chance 
for long.speeches had been afforded at 
Coventry, too many were waiting for a 
turn. So, after giving out a hymn for 
the very first time, she said two or 
three words and sat down. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Burrell 
asked if she had her text ready. 

* Oh, no, I’ve got no text. I couldn't 
possibly preach,’ was BA s surpris- 
ing response. 

* Why, what good wil you be?' 
cried the older woman. 

* I told Mr. Booth I couldn't preach, 
but he sent me,’ pleaded the girl, 


‘Come, don't be so distressed. I'll 
give you a text. You preach on “ Buy 
the truth," and PI finish on “ Sell it 

noi," ^ said Mrs. Burrell cheerily, 'and 
e her time to prepare her address. 

But when she stood up, fear and 
trembling blotted every thought out Of 
her mind. 

‘ Dear friends,’ she began, ‘ I want 
to tell you to buy the truth '—a long 
and dreadful pause. ‘ Buy the truth,’ 
she repeated pitifully. Then, she added, 
in desperation, ‘ Mrs. Burrell will tell 
you what to do with it,’ and sat down, 


‘covered with confusion. 


Mrs. Burrell stood up and told the 
people with a kindly. laugh that once 
she could do no more than that hgr- 
self. Then she finished the sermon in 
her own masterly way. ° 

* Don't you think you had better 
think out something you could say to- 
night?' was her "afternoon hint to 
Polly, who went away and prayed 
earnestly that God Himself would give 
her words. 

Taking ' The Ten Virgins' as her 
topic she * did a little better, and Mrs. 
Burrell was very pleased.’ 

What with the scanty food, the 
general poverty, the disturbances 
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caused by rough youths and her utter 
inexperience, Polly’s first few weeks 
were not easy. But things reached a 
climax one evening when about two 
hundred people were in the Meeting 
and the roughs had been particularly 
trying. 

Mrs. Burrell suddenly handed Polly 
the hymn book, bidding her carry on 
the Meeting, and went rapidly towards 
the worst disturbers. Twisting her 
hand into the neck-scarf of the nearest, 
she dragged him to the top of the 
stairs and then dropped him, and he 
went sliding and bumping downward 
to the half-way landing. 


Returning, she was proceeding to 
treat the next in the same way when 
one of his mates called: ‘ Look out! 
Here comes a woman that can perform 
miracles ! ' 

‘No, I can’t,’ said Mrs. Burrell 
grimly, ' but I can cast out devils. 
Out you come!’ And he also made a 
forcible descent. 

. _ Polly meanwhile stood gaping, 
shocked by this sacrifice of dignity and 
reverence, and quite forgetting to 
ryon. Inher mind blazed one ques- 
tion—‘ Must J do that? ' 

Mrs. Burrell took command again 
and the Meeting proceeded, Polly sit- 
ting silent and upset, at’ her superior 
Officer's side. 

Before supper Mrs. Burrell heard a 
very disturbed voice saying: ' I must 
speak to you! 
vehement words: ‘I could never do 
what you did in that Meeting. Should 
I be required to? ' 

Mrs. Burrell did not mince matters. 
* You may have to put out dozens,” she 
replied. ‘I only dealt with two!" 

' Then I'll go home,' the girl fired 
back. s : 

‘Well, perhaps you'd better,’ was 
the quiet rejoinder. 

That night was spent by Mrs. Burrell 
in prayer. Polly, in another room, 
packed her belongings and tried to 
sleep, with very poor success. 

Early next morning Mrs. Burrell 
looked out a train and Polly, whose 


' and then followed these . 


brain seemed standing still, went up- 
stairs to lock her box. But as the key 
turned, her mental powers were some- 
how released. Memories came flood- 
ing... God'sclear call! ... All the 
way He had led her! . , . And here 
was she, letting a little thing drive her 
from her duty. Having put her hand 
to His plough—she was almost looking 
back!... She fell on her knees beside 
the box and cried to Him, ' O God, 
help me, help me, and I won’t look 
back!" "TP 

He sent the needed assurance in 
those precious words: ' As thy day, so 
shall thy strength be.' . .. 

' You're going to miss the train,’ 
called Mrs. Burrell. 

Polly rushed down. ‘ Mrs. Burrell, 
I'm not going!’ she cried, in an alto- 
gether new voice. 

‘I thought you wouldn't,' answered 
that motherly woman. ‘ Then she put 
her arms round me and kissed and 
blessed and prayed with me,' sums up 
the historian. 

Mrs. Burrell’s ‘second’ was a 
different girl after that. She had much 
more power and was never again 
tempted to run away. She discovered 
that by taking the upper hand with the 
roughs, Mrs. Burrell gained influence. 
Four of the worst ‘ upsetters ' had 
been converted in one week, and the 
soul-saving work. went on, despite dis- 
order and occasionally the utter break- 
up of-a Meeting. There was no police 
assistance. 

They were awfully poor. One day 
there was no fire, nothing in the house 
to eat, and no money. Mrs. Burrell 
asked Polly to go to a gentleman living 
a mile away who always paid sixpence 
for his penny monthly copy of ' The 
Christian Mission Magazine.’ Polly 
took it, but he was out, and when she 
got back Mrs. Burrell was nearly 
heart-broken. 

‘O God, help us,’ were her words, 
and she put on her bonnet and went 
out. .The cotton famine was at its 
height, and in almost every street there 
was a relief-box fastened to a lamp- 
post. The Meetings drew the people, 
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but a collection would sometimes only . 


realize 14d. 

Those words, ‘ God help us!" sent 
Polly upstairs to her box. For the 
means were there, so how could she 
pray? She had brought 420 with her, 
but had been advised not to touch it 
till she was in a command of her own, 
so had not even mentioned its exist- 
ence. 

Now she moved engin and when 
Mrs. Burrell returned with the despair- 
ing words: ‘I can get nothing,’ she 
found a beautiful fire in the grate, 
while tea and milk, bread and butter 
and cakes were on the table. Needless 
to add, the little hoard was soon used 
up. . 
Every Monday morning a letter was 
written to the Founder from every 
centre of the Mission, to tell him how 
the Work was going on. The pages of 
‘The Christian Mission Magazine ' 
were enriched by extracts from these 
pulsating epistles. But our brave 
couple never hinted to him what low 
water they were in. ‘ He hasn’t the 
means to help us, and it would trouble 
him,’ they told each other. 

At the end of four ‘ very, very happy 
months ' (her own words), Polly had 
to leave the woman she had learned 
ardently to love and admire, and to 
launch out as a leader. (But their 
mutual affection, like their faithful 
Salvationism, endures to this day.) 

Mr. Railton came over and was 
brought from the station: in a cab (it 
was too far to walk and street cars had 
not yet been introduced). On the way 
Polly heard Mrs. Burrell gasp, in reply 
to some words from him: ‘O 
never!" 

‘Matter enough. You'll hear when 
we get home,' was the reply she got to 
: her anxious inquiry. 

The news he had brought was that 
Mr. Booth had appointed Sister Faul- 
conbridge to go to Seaham Harbour as 
Evangelist No. 1. 

We are prepared to hear that this 
young person's first impulse was to 
say: ‘Oh, I can’t!’ However, by 
night she knew that she must; 


- Sunderland, had been ‘ opened 


the | 


shortage of workers made it necessary. 
Seaham Harbour, six miles from 
' in the 
summer of 1878 by two Hallelujah 
Lasses, and in the large theatre they 
had engaged numbers of souls had 
been saved, including some remark- 
able trophies. — Sister Faulconbridge, 
arriving alone early in 1879, took up 
her abode in two rooms, where she 
attended to her own simple needs. 
Each evening she faced a new crowd, 
and souls were saved every night. 
She was relieved to hear that a local 
preacher was coming to help her on 
Sunday evening, but imagine her 
dismay when, on inviting him to speak 
first, he gave out her text! 
Impetuously the girl pulled his coat, 
saying: ‘ Excuse me, brother, I’ i 
speak first!’ Then she frankly -told 


the people that as he’d got her text, 


she’ had better have her say at once, 
and let him follow, to which he agreed 
with a good grace. 

But before long the power of God 
had wakened and brought into activity , 
her latent originality and courage; she 
had got into her stride and was master 
of the situation, as will be pathogen 
from the following story. 

Many unsuccessful efforts had ‘been 
made to reform a couple, both great 
drunkards. Sister Faulconbridge had 
tried to see them, but they had always 
eluded her. Then one night she and 
her people were singing as they 
marched from their Open-Air: 


Oh, my Saviour He has washed me 
In His all-atoning Blood, 
And I hope to see Him washing many more. 


As the glad and haunting melody 
was lustily repeated: ° 
Washing many more, yes, washing many 
more, 
And I hope to see Him washing ‘many more, 


the elusive man was staggering alung- 
side. He went home and said to his 
wife: ' Nellie, lass, the Hallelujahs 
are singing about thee, all up and down 
the street, and they say they’re going 
to wash thee! ' 


(To be continued) 


ADJUTANT KHUSHI AND HER GIRLS 


SERVING THE ARMY AND INDIA 


glimpse of the Far East was 

afforded an ' All the World’ re- 

presentative as she chatted with 
Adjutant Khushi. : 

Clad in warm scarlet jerseys and 
saris, and sitting cross-leg fashion on 
the floor, the Indian girlies studied 
their lesson-books with a buzz of lan- 
guage unintelligible to English ears.. 
The winter sun streaming through the 
windows fell on glossy black heads 
‘bent over the text-books, and illumined 
the lustrous, dark-fringed eyes of these 
bonnie Indian maidens. 

The Salvation Army Boarding-school 


I NDIA in England! A charming 


from which they come is situated at , 


Satara, a small hill-station im the 
Bombay Presidency, ‘where the climate 
is very hot in summer, but cool and 
fresh in winter, 


Many of the forty girls housed in the - 


e School are Officers’ children whose 
parents are stationed in village Corps 
and desire their girls to have an Army 
ed&cation. Others are orphans, and 
all are taught by trained Indian 
' teachers, the curriculum being similar 
to that of an English Elementary 
School. Trained ‘in The Army for 
The Army,’ the smaller children are 
Junior Soldiers attached to Corps in 


the district; later they become Corps. 


Cadets and energetic sharers in The 
Army's Open-Air work. 

Nine of the twenty girls who visited 
England in 1921 are now Officers; the 
remhinder are either Candidates or 
Corps Cadets. Phuli, well-remembered 
as the merry ' baby ’ of the party, is 
again in this country with the group 
now visiting us. 

Phuli was a wee, dark morsel of 
fifteen months when, with her two 
sisters, she came to Satara because 
their widowed mother had the chance, 
which so rarely befalls an Indian 
woman, of re-marriage. For a Hindu 
woman to be a widow is considered a 
disgrace, so she decided to give her 


children to The Salvation Army and to 
marry again. 

One of the children of her second 
marriage, Martha Keroba, Phuli’s 
half-sister, has been entirely handed 
over to The Army; the eldest girl is 
happily married to an Officer, and 
Phuli’s one ambition is to be an Officer. 
So eager is she that she thinks the 
time is ‘ going too slow!’ 

The ‘ mischief ’ of the party is ten- 
years-old Anandi, ‘ whose name,’ ex- 
plained the Adjutant, ‘ means '! Joy.’’’ - 
She also is an orphan, and was sent to 
The Army by some missionaries who 
found the child unmanageable. She 
was described as the ‘ terror’ of the 
place, and when first at Satara seemed 
really to be possessed by a devil, and 
frequently threw herself into a faint 
from sheer temper ! 

With patient love the Officers taught 
the little wild thing, and told her of 
Jesus Christ. Gradually, Anandi’s 
dark mind grew to understand that 
Somebody could help her, and her 
heart turned to the children’s Saviour. 
A real change took place, and to-day 
she is a beautiful girl and a great 
favourite. with the other children, truly 
living up to her name. 

Rungi, who has been at Satara since 
she was four years old, lost both. 
parents in an epidemic, and an Army 
Officer found the little mite begging 
food from hut to hut in an Indian vil- 
lage. After a year of kindly care she 
was sent to Satara, where she has done 
well and grown to be a healthy, happy 
girl. In her testimony she often ex- 
presses her gratitude to The Army for 
taking care of her; indeed, she knows 
no one outside the beloved ranks. — ' 

In their strange English surround- 
ings, and in spite of many engage- 


. ments, the children follow a set plan, 


including lessons every morning and 
the familiar Indian meals of rice, curry, 
fruit, and bread and butter. 

Karlshann, in South Sweden, is the 
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home of the fair-haired and vivacious 
Adjutant Ellen Khushi, who—as ‘ All 
the World’ readers will remember— 
has an extraordinary facility for 
whistling, and has given a nightingale 
solo, to the accompaniment of the 
I.H.Q. Staff Band. 

During the severe winters of her 
childhood in Sweden, she and other 
children loved to feed the hungry 
birds. Ellen at first fed them from a 
cigar-box, but later some one gave her 
a nice little house for her feathered 
friends. When the snow disappeared 
and Spring came, the birds chatted so 
loudly in praise to their Maker that 
Ellen could hardly hear herself speak ! 
By now they knew their human friend 
well, and were so tame that they flew 
around her head, and when the food- 
box was empty, would attract her 
attention by knocking with their beaks 
on the window-pane. 

A nightingale's beautiful song so 


charmed the little girl that she deter- 


mined to imitate it. ‘ We had conver- 
sations for ever so long,’ she says, 
‘ and that is how I learned to whistle.’ 

No one knew of her accomplishment 
until, as a Lieutenant, she used it to 
cheer a sad heart, and with such suc- 
cess that, as she naively says: ‘ I’ve 
been whistling ever since.’ 

Full of fun and mischief and devoted 
to dancing and worldly amusement, 
Ellen Olson was the ringleader of a 
party of twenty young people who pic- 
nicked and danced in the woods. After 
her conversion she refused to join in 
their pranks, exclaiming, ‘ You will 


have to follow me this time,’ and one 
or two acted on her words. 

A member of the Swedish Church, 
Ellen first attended Army Meetings 
when she was sixteen, and did so for 
two years before her conversion took 
place. ‘I was afraid of the influence 
of the Meetings,’ she confesses, ' but I 
could not stop away,’ and during an 
Awakening—the Meetings being con- 
ducted by Adjutant (now  Lieut.- 
Colonel) Akerberg—she made one of 
the three hundred Converts. Her 
family believed in the reality of the 
change, and her unconverted father 
begged her to be true. 

Definitely called to be an Officer, 
Ellen Olson entered the Training Gar- 
rison in 1910, and for three years 
served as an Officer in her native land. 
In her Soldier days she felt strangely 
drawn towards The Army's Mission 
Field, and her happiness was complete 
when, in 1914, as a member of the 
‘ Memorial Party,’ she sailed for India. 
| * Į love India with all my heart,’ she 
fervently exclaims, ' and would like tos 
remain there as long as God gives me 
strength; the longer I am there, os 
more I love the people.’ 

The photograph on page 123, which 
was taken outside the Satara School, 
shows the quaint Indian instruments - 
played by the party, including tom- 
toms, drums, clappers and cymbals. 
The weird-looking instrument reminis- 
cent of a warming-pan is made from a 
pumpkin, a bamboo stick, and two 


strings ! 
I. M. E. 


« 
Love one another in a practical way, which is{God'’s way, by sacri- 


ficing for what you love. 


Sacrifice is love in action.—THE GENERAL. 
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THE GENERAL AMONG THE LEPERS: 
A STUDY IN MUTUAL AFFECTION 


His Visir RESULTS IN THE PROMISE OF IMMEDIATE AND LARGE 
EXTENSIONS OF ARMY WORK AMONG LEPERS IN JAVA AND SUMATRA 


Bv COMMISSIONER JOHN CUNNINGHAM 


HE Leper Colony recently 
visited by the General is that 
on Poeloe si Tjanang—words 


signifying the Island of 
the Dead. 

Pirates preyed on vessels sailing, 
many years ago, through the Malay 
Straits, and the captured crews were 
landed on that island. There these un- 
fortunate mariners became slaves of 
the Sultan, and there they remained 
until they died and were buried on the 
island. Hence its grim name. 

Some twelve years ago an appeal 
reached The Salvation Army from 
some well-to-do and kindly residents of 
Medan, the chief town of Sumatra. 
Could not something be done, they 
asked, for the hundreds of lepers who, 
being wholly uncared for, wandered 
into the jungle and there either died of 
_ starvation or were torn to pieces by 

wild animals? These merchants added 
that, although able and willing to find 
funds for the purpose, they knew not 
how to establish anything in the nature 
of an asylum for those poor folk. 
Thereupon The Army approached the 
Sultan of Deli, who gave the General 
authority to found a Leper Colony on 
Poeloe si Tjanang. 

The island proved a wild and track- 
less wilderness. But fortunately our 
staff in the Dutch East Indies included 
a man well fitted to grapple with 
desolation and tangled vegetation. 
This was an English Officer who had 
spent many* years in the Australian 
bush. He was sent to the island, and 
soon, with Government aid, had suc- 
ceeded in clearing a large central 
stretch of land. Buildings were 
erected, coco-nut and other trees were 
planted, and now 1s to be seen there a 
beauty spot that draws exclamations 
from visitors. The General admired 


it very much and felt that the wilder- 
ness had been made in very truth to 
blossom as the rose. 

Nafurally, the General on his visit 
was far more concerned about the 
lepers than about the appearance of the 
Colony, the nature of the buildings, 
and so forth. "The lepers for their part 
were much concerned to give the head 
of The Salvation Army—or the ‘ Toe- 
wan Besar' (Great Chief), as they 
called him—a suitable welcome to 
their island and to exhibit the whole 
place in its best aspect. 

When the General arrived that 
morning, and landed on the island, the . 
first feature to engage his attention 
was the serviceable road that has been 
made from the shore to the Colony—a 
road running beside a light railway on 
which trucks drawn by oxen, or cari- 
bou, are available to carry supplies; 
this being an improvement on the 
former system of conveying goods by 
boat up the creek. The buildings of 
the Colony proved to be lavishly deco- ` 
rated, and it was clear that the patients 
had spared no pains to create a good 
impression on the General's mind and 
to make him feel he was more than 
welcome in their midst. A large crowd 
had gathered to receive the visitor on 
that sunny Sunday morning. 

One of the first experiences of the 
General, on entering the Colony, was 
to behold a group of some twenty or 
thirty boys and girls, of ages ranging 
from five to thirteen, with faces fear- 
fully disfigured by leprosy and with 
hands already affected. For the rest, 
they looked clean and well cared for, 
and they carried and waved little flags. 
In the Malay language these pathetic 
children sang a song of welcome, tell- 
ing the Toewan Besar how glad they 
were he had come to see them and how 


* 
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thankful they were that the sisters of 
The Salvation Army loved them and 
cared for them every day, and in con- 


clusion they declared in their little song . 


that they were learning to love the 
Lord and hoping all to go to Heaven 
by and by. To this greeting the 
General replied in a little speech. 
~Then, passing on, he was received by 
about a hundred patients in red 
jackets. All were converted and Sal- 
vation Army Soldiers, and all had 
heard for the first time of their Saviour 
since coming to the Colony. They, too, 
sang their welcome. 

Then the General visited the dormi- 
tories, where the appointments were 
good and where everything was bright 
and clean. Here and there he came 
upon patients who were not well 
enough to be outside in the sunshine. 
He also found two Officers dressing 
. the sores of patients in whom the 
disease was far advanced. Oh, the 
ghastly sores and wounds he saw that 
morning! And what an impression 
was made on Officers in attendance on 
the General by the work of the sisters 
there! Oh, the sad, sad tales they 
told in reply to questions! 

Next came a visit to what is cálled 
the Hospital—the last place to which 
. the patients go in their lives. "There 
we saw men who were mere shadows, 
whose hands were eaten away, whose 
feet were only stumps, whose faces 
were so fearfully disfigured that it 
made one’s very blood run cold to look 
upon them. Some were near to death. 
‘Some might possibly live for a few 
weeks more. There were between 
twenty and thirty poor doomed crea- 
tures in that Hospital. 

Near by was the Dispensary, where 
we saw’ in preparation medicines pre- 
scribed that morning by the doctor, 
who visits the Hospital daily. Some- 
thing akin to gloom had descended 
upon all the visitors by this time. So 
it came as a welcome break to visit 
the Officers’ Quarters for ten or fifteen 
minutes, during which time all the 
ordinary patients were being assembled 
in the large Hall. , 
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A bell rang; and the place proved to 
be' filled by as keen and eager a con- 
gregation as the General ever ad- 
dressed in his long career. A splen- 
did group of converted men and women 
was there and, notwithstanding their 
ghastly appearance, one saw every 
evidence that they had joy in their 
hearts.: The peace of the Gospel was 
seen on their countenances, disfigured 
as those countenances were. The 
General was very much moved. His 
whole heart went out to them; and 
while, in the years gone by, he has 
done much for Lepers in the way -of 
finding men and women to work 
among them, there can be no doubt 
that, as he looked then upon the Poeloe 
si Tjanang congregation, his great 
soul prompted the resolve to do more 
than ever, in the coming years, to alle- 
viate their condition and help solve the 
formidable leper problem of the Dutch 


' East Indies. 


It was a wonderful Meeting. Those 
poor lepers sang as heartily as any con- 
gregation in any Army Hall in any 
part of the world. They listened as in- 
telligently and as eagerly to the 
General's Gospel „message aseany 
people in the world could have lis- 
tened, and the message had the same 
glorious effect at Poeloe si Tjanang as 
it has in every quarter of the globe. 
Some of the Officers accompanying the 
General took part in the proceedings, 
and there was the usual Prayer Meet- 
ing, when some sixty of those poor 
Icpers, yielding to the General's appeal, 
came forward and, kneeling on the mat 
provided for the purpose, earnestly be- 
sought God for Jesus Christ's sake to 
pardon their sins, crgate within them 
new hearts and make them-:to live new 
lives. None of us will ever forget, I 
think, the sight of those consecrated 
Colony Officers dealing with their re- 
pulsive-looking but beloved charges in 
that wonderful Prayer Meeting. 


Is it a hardship, does it mean sacri- ` 
fice, to work among the lepers? No, 
ten thousand times no! The Officers 
at Poeloe si Tjanang obviously are 
among the happiest in the whole Army, 
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and we heard one of them say that she 
just loved to be among those poor dear 
people, and that she revelled in the 
opportunity to help them and bless 
them and bind up their wounds. 

After that Meeting the General sat 
with the Officers who are in charge of 
the Colony and discussed various 
phases of their activities. He decided 
on the spot that the work is to be 
enlarged and he gave the necessary 
instructions to  Lieut.-Commissioner 
Palstra (Territorial Commander of the 
Dutch East Indies) to go ahead with 
desirable extensions. The General 
undertook to see to it that further 
assistance is forthcoming, both in the 
way of Officers and money. For some 
considerable time he has had before 
him plans for a great new Leper 
Colony in West Java—a Colony large 
enough to take two thousand patients. 
So deep an impression had been made 


a 
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on the General's mind that the Terri- 
torial Commander was requested at 
once to take up the whole question of 
getting that new Colony going at the 
earliest possible moment. It was re- 
ported that, in the neighbourhood of 
The Army's other Leper Colony of 
Sumatra, between a thousand and ff- 
teen hundred poor creatures had been 
turned out into the jungle, because 
there was no accommodation for them. 

On learfing of this, the General gave 
instructions that the Colony of Koen- 
doer should also be enlarged, so that 
those unhappy victims of the disease 
might be rescued from conditions of 
neglect, want, and exposure, and . 
solaced with shelter, proper food, and 
spiritual guidance by the devoted Army 
Officers from various lands, who are 
eager to bless, and secure the Salva- 
tion of, those poor, precious lepers in 
the Dutch East Indies. 





THE SALVATION ARMY AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE 
‘(Continued from page 92) 


e 
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Army Soldier, it is reported, has 
been promoted to Glory. The Mis- 
sionary Officer visits the hut where he 
has lived, and finds the warrior asleep 
in Jesus, his head pülowed on the 
Bible, and his heart at rest on its 


promises. 
Recently the various . vernacular 
"War Crys’ have published supple- 


ments consisting entirely of passages 
from the Bible, and in Bombay’ the 
Editor has been able to persuade the 
editors of certain secular papers to 
print in their pages whole chapters 
from the Gospels and the Prophets. 
Finally, since the General's visit some 
three years ago to India and Ceylon, 
there has been a sustained campaign 
for the spread of Bible-reading as a 
habit throughout the various Terri- 


‘THE USE AND 


tories. It must be remembered that only 
a very small proportion of our adult 
Indian Soldiery can read, but most of 
their children are being taught in The 
Army's Day Schools, so that the young 
people are able to help the older folks, 
as well as being themselves brought 
into daily contact with the Message of 
Life. It is a part of the General's plan 


So to organize matters as to ensure that 


every household in the Criminal Tribes 
Settlements is supplied with a’ com- 
plete copy of the Scriptures. 

The Word of God is still as full of 
Power as ever it was. And in the far 
places of the East there is a Light 
arising that will lead many thousands 
now in darkness to the foot of the 
Cross. 
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of manifold experience when he 

tackled Band enterprises at. Higham 

Hill, where he was Bandmaster for 

over five years and is still a Bandsman. 
* * * 


Right opposite ‘ The S. & G. ' Office 
is another Bandmaster, Of Captain 
Woods it is said that when, two years 
ago, he came from the command of 
some of the Corps with unpronounce- 
able names in the far north to ' The 
War Cry ' Office, he turned down the 
offer of a Staff Band position for that 
of Bandmaster at Newington Green. 

‘The Band at Newington Green,’ 
quoth a Headquarters’ ‘ Sparkler,’ 
‘ where do they put it? A moderately- 
sized handkerchief would carpet the 
platform. Woods will be the Band.’ 

And just because he was the Band, 
Woods stuck to his guns—or his baton 
—and by the time the Editor-in-Chief 
went to tie the knot for him and his 
bonny bride there was a Band worth 
hearing ! 

* * * 

Around the corner is Brigadier 
Tracy, who, after several years of 
shepherding the Converts at Hol- 
loway I, has taken over the Corps 
Cadets. Her Brigade is fortunate in 
having a first-hand selection of 
original songs for their special ‘ goes,’ 
in which the Brigadier’s comrade 
Corps Cadet Guardians are sometimes 
generously to share. , 

The Brigadier speaks, too, of the 
benefits her Corps Cadets reap from 
her varied experiences as a Special 
Correspondent, gaining a more ‘inti- 
mate knowledge of The Army's wider 
fields and its leading Officers. One of 
the Cadets, who testified to much 
blessing from the books of Commis- 
sioner Brengle loaned her by the Bri- 
gadier, was put into touch with the 
Commissioner and greatly values a 
personal letter received. 

* * * 


On either side of the Brigadier's 
office are two comrádes well known in 
The Army musical world. Major 
Hawkins, the Editor of ‘ The War 
Cry,’ in succession to his International 
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Staff. Band duties, is Band Instructor 
at Tottenham 1; and Staff-Captain 
Tucker, the Editor of ' The Bandsnían 
and Songster, has many Band en- 
gagements other than the regular ones 
in connexion with the Staff Band. He 
is also a member of the well-known 
Cambridge Heath Band. 
i * 0085 * 

Turning yet another angle of this 
many-winged floor we come upon 
Adjutant Wiggins of ‘The War 
Cry’ Staff, who, as the Corps Cadet 
Guardian at Harlesden, is giving the 
young people the benefit of his yer- 
satility. 

Here also is the man with the 
camera—our photographic specialist 
whose name of Moyler might more ` 
aptly be written Toiler, and whose four 
red stripes mean that he is Sergeant- 
Major at Leytonstone. 

* * * 

Next door is Adjutant Etherington, 
aptly described by some one in author- 
ity as ‘the Editor-in-Chief’s general 


factotum.' After four years as Guards 


Chaplain at Ilford, she is now acting 

in the same capacity at Croydon I, as 

well as being a member of the Seng- 

ster Brigade. 
* * 

So now we are back where we 
started—at the Office of the Editor-in- 
Chief. It goes without saying that for 
a Commissioner who seldom if ever has 
a free Sunday to hold a Local Commis- 
sion would be an impossibility. But 
any one who has touched the New 
Barnet and Ealing Corps knows that 
Commissioner Kitching makes a model 
Soldier, while Mrs. Commissioner 
Kitching has been ‘ up to the neck ' in 
Young People's Corps and in Home 
League plans, the former all her 
Army life, and the latter ever since the 
inception of that splendid women's in- 
stitution. 

* * * 


À delightful task it has been, after 


„all, that has thus introduced me to the 


other side of those hitherto only known 
in the official capacity. Henceforth 
(Continued on page 120) 
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COMMISSIONER T. 


MRS. COLONEL CARPENTER'S 


HENRY HOWARD 


INSPIRING BIOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR E. CorriNG 


ROM its comparatively early 

days till its more recent days, 

Commissioner Howard was part 

of the framework of The Salva- 
tion Army—one of its pillar supports. 
His double destiny was intimately to 
share in central control at International 
Headquarters, and to be a messenger 
who went to guide Army beginnings in 
countries far away. Not, bowever, 
that his functions in the one sphere 
stood in any contrast to his functions 
in the other. Each set of duties was 
complementary to the other. Because 
he stood in intimate association with 


the Founder, and the Founder's eldest. 


son, because he was in daily contact 
with their minds, because he knew and 
shared the aspirations of their hearts, 
Thomas Henry Howard as far back as 
the early eighties was qualified to carry 
across the seas, and introduce into re- 
«note lands, a vital something which, 
for want of a better name, ts called 
“The Army spirit.’ 

. When of its own spontaneous accord 
the Organization overleapt oceans and 
national barriers and began to be cos- 
mopolitan, how easy for its distant new 
parts to have taken on new inflections 
of character—just those deviations 
from fundamental simplicity which 
might so easily have resulted in theo- 
logical formalism and spiritual death. 
So Howard was spared to proceed to 
Australia, to see that the newly-arisen 
bands of Salvationists should faith- 
fully. reproduce the character of the 
parent body—jts  straight-from-the- 
Bible character, its personal-experi- 
ence character, its Salvation-süpple- 
mented-by-Sanctification character. In 
other words, he aided powerfully in 
establishing Army traditions; and so 
the story of his life, which has now 
been told by Mrs. Colonel Carpenter 
with discernment and keen sympathy,* 


* ‘Commissioner T. Henry Howard,’ by Mrs, Colonel 
Carpenter. Foreword bv General Bmumwel| Booth, 
Salvationist Pub and ee limited. Library 
Edition 3s. 6d, 2s. 6d. 


is full of instruction and inspiration for | 
Salvationists and all who live and love 
as they do. 

Mrs. Carpenter's book is primarily a 
record of the' Commissioner's spiritual 
life. She deals with the adventures and 
experiences of.his soul rather than with 
the strivings and achievements of his 
mind. A chapter will cover his visit 
to another land or his tenure of some 
high office, but material matters and 
problems are referred to in shadowy 
suggestion, all detailed and definite 
description being reserved for what 
was happening within his inner self. 


Henry Howard was a teacher—a 
clear, definite, gentle, fatherly teacher. 
Also he exercised a gracious and 
charming personal influence; which 
power was subtly associated with a 
certain.self-depreciatory habit of mind; 
and it was a beautiful trait in his char- 
acter that he seemed to find something 
to look up to in everybody else. The 
great secret of cheerful meekness was 
his. He lived sunnily for others. 

Which quotation serves as a re- 
minder that the Foreword (written in 
the St. Lawrence, on the recent jour- 
ney to Japan) supplies another instruc- 
tive definition. The General ‘ places ' 
the forty years served by the Commis- 
sioner as an active and influential Staff 
Officer; it being pointed out that 
Howard's service coincided ‘ with the 
period which includes what may be 
called the turbulent years of The 
Army's youth and also the more conf- 
dent and fruitful years of our early 
maturity. He saw the life of our Move- 


ment as a whole, first with the eyes of 
an outsider—sympathetic and appre- 


ciative, but still an outsider—and then 
as an Insider who had full opportunity 
to see all there might be to see.’ 


As a top boy at school, the future 
Commissioner had a passionate desire 
to be a teacher; his gentle, godly 
mother longed for him to be a minister 
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of the Gospel; and he grew up in the 
social life of a Methodist chapel. So 
all that happened was clearly what was 
meant to happen. Here we have a 
man’s life not jerked out of its appointed 
course by wilful selfishness. True, he 
had a ministering angel of flesh and 
blood. Mrs. Carpenter must be quoted 
for her effective presentation of the 
beautiful facts. ‘ From his ninth year,’ 

she relates, ‘ he had been devoted to a 
little girl a few months his senior; they 
had been class-mates at day, and at 
Sunday school.. Martha Wassal, of 
the merry brown eyes, dark waving 
hair, winsome laugh, and decided char- 
acter, was the queen of his boy heart, 

and, at eighteen years, he thought the 
time had arrived to secure her promise 
for himself. 
verted, Henry. I'll never love any one 
who is not a Christian,’ was Martha’s 
reply to his proposal. There was a 
trail of wistfulness in her voice which 
caused him to hope, albeit he knew 
Martha’s decision was unalterable.’ 


In his twentieth year Howard was 
converted at the memorial service to a 
friend of about his own age. Mean- 
while, after a short spell as a clerk he 
had become a builder. He married and 
worked zealously as a local preacher. 
There were years of uu. seeking 
and striving for Sanctification. Its 
attainment was followed by a desire, 
committed to writing almost involun- 
tarily, ' To spread Scriptural Holiness 
through these lands.’ He had occa- 
sionally seen The Army and been at- 
tracted by it, but his own spiritual 
evolution was ‘accomplished without its 
aid. A Salvationist was coming into 


existence independently! The de- 
tached unit joined up in 1881. | 
There occurred a_ probationary 


period with the Founder on a Ten 
days’ Campaign in Cornwall. Talk 
about education! But let Mrs, Car- 
penter show us tutor and pupil in the 
throes. ‘At every Meeting,’ she 
writes, ‘ Candidate Howard was called 
upon to speak, and afterwards was 
subjected to a fire of honest criticism. 
There could scarcely be a more sensi- 


‘But you are not con- . 


COMMISSIONER T. HENRY HOWARD 


tive, self-conscious nature than that of : 
Thomas Henry Howard, and every 
stroke wounded him sore. But there | 
was no pride to be offended in the man 
now, and again and again with beauti- 
ful meekness he sought his Lord, 
pleading, ‘‘O Lord, make me or re- 
make me, so long as I can be useful in 
Thy service." One morning at their 
billet the Founder, unsparing trainer 
of men that he was, chastised so 
severely that Howard, sore grieved 
that he still seemed to fall so far from 
what was desired, wept. Then the 
Founder knelt beside him, and tenderly 
putting his hands upon his head, said, 
‘ Don't take it too much to heart. It's 
not you, but your manner. I want the 
best that is in you to come to the top 
and the useless to fall away.' 

Within a few days Howard was in the | 
midst of the Salvation War.' 


The Army had only recently got its 
name, and ‘ uniform’ was almost 
limited to the metal inscription, ‘ Sal- 
vation Army,’ which . Commissioner 
Railton wore across his cap. Captain 
Howard turned up in a ‘ bowler,’ but 
Railton had a spare tin label, with 
which, and a piece of string, he made 
the new-comer’s association with The 
Army obvious to all beholders. 
Howard and his wife rejoiced in their 
new vocation. Then their sweet eleven 
months’ baby girl abruptly died. A 
few days later their remaining little 
daughter, a darling child of seven, was 
also taken from them. Certain ac- 
qualntances,' who had thought the 
prosperous young local preacher ill 
advised to enter The Army, spoke of 

‘a judgment from God,’ but Howard 
and his wife went on rejoicing in their 
new vocation. 

As Territorial Commander in Aus- 
tralia, as Foreign Secretary, as British 
Commissioner, as head of the Interna- 
tional Training Garrison, and finally as 
Chief of the Staff, Commissioner 
Howard remained faithful to his early 
zest for spreading Scriptural Holiness. 
‘ If I were to backslide,' he once said, 
* and remain a backslider, and eventu- 
ally go down to Hell, even there I 
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would testify of the possibility of living 
a holy and spotless life.’ 

Amid affairs, and when transacting 
business, Howard was ever and again 
inwardly striving to keep the human in 
contact with the divine. Sometimes 
the effort became audible. Commis- 
sioner Higgins is fond of recalling 
that, when important matters were 
under consideration, his predecessor in 
the Chief's chair was apt to remark : 
* Well, now, how does this square with 
the Sermon on the Mount?’ Also 
Commissioner Lamb likes to remember 
the old Chief's quiet voice breaking 
into: a discussion, and cutting across 
material views, with the reminder, 
‘ But, you see, there are spiritual con- 
siderations in it all.’ 

Mention has been made of one 
domestic tragedy nobly borne. There 
was another, on which rests a golden 
light. His own words, best tell the 
story. ‘In a morning lecture,’ he 
wrote, ‘ I had told the Cadets of a pic- 
ture which thirty years earlier had in- 
fluenced my life. In the centre stood 
ù young bullock, on one side a plough, 


on the other an altar. The plough - 


stood for service; the altar for sacri- 
fice.* Underneath was written : ‘‘ Ready 
for either." The bullock dedicated by 
its owner was either for service or for 
sacrificial offering. Now for the sequel. 
The lecture was finished, and, retiring 
to my office, soon I was followed by 
one of the Sergeants. To my inquiry 
as to his business, he 
“ Father, you have tied me up this 
morning, and I have put the seal upon 
it. I must offer for India." When I 
pointed out Indian conditions and 
risks, my boy simply replied, ‘‘ Plough 
or altar—ready fer either." I sent him 
to his mother for approval. The offer 
was made and accepted. The young 
Officer went to India. We meant it 
for service: God used it for sacrifice.’ 
At a later date the brave Commissioner 
was saying this: ‘I have called for 
Candidates for the Missionary Fields. 
I have consecrated and sent out a large 
number of other people’s sons and 
daughters; it was only fitting that, I 


replied, : 
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should send out my own. Since it has 
pleased the Lord to take my boy, I have 
tried to practise that submission to the 
Will of God which I have often urged 
upon other parents similarly bereaved.’ 

A stream of illuminating anecdotes 
trickles through Mrs. Carpenter’s 
pages. 'Sir,' burst out an impetuous, 
overwrought young Officer, ‘I have 
offended Colonel He is going to 
report me to you, and since he is a 





. Colonel, and I am a Captain, I sup- 


pose I won't get justice.’ ‘ So that is 
the estimate you have formed of my 
character? ' gently replied astonished 
Commissioner Howard; and soon 
everything was all right. ' There isn't 
much of it,’ said a humble hostess in 
Australia, as she introduced the Com- 
missioner to a bed made partly of 
boxes,.' but if you belong to the Lord, 
you'll put up with it; and if you belong 
to the Devil, it's too good for you.’ 
‘ Abart this 'ere 'Oliness," said a poor 
drinking, gambling prize-fighter of 
South London, ‘I dunno as I quite 
understands, but I wants it.’ And he 
got it. 

Howard's duties as Chief of the Staff 
were a heavy burden—how heavy was 
not known at the time. Tnen came his 
happy concluding world-tour, when, in 
lands he had formerly visited, the 
zealous veteran addressed great Meet- 
ings of Salvationists who knew and re- 
vered him. At one such gathering he 
smilingly likened himself to an old: 
shoe. ‘At any rate, the sole is all 
right!’ exclaimed one Officer. ' The 
tongue is in good working order, too,’ 
merrily remarked another. ‘ And the 


. old shoe is true to the last,’ commented 


a third. 

Yes; he was true all the time and 
right till the end—true to his early con- 
secration as an imparter of the Mighty 
Knowledge that had come to him. 
And, as Mrs. Booth pointed out at the 


beloved Commissioner’s Funeral Ser- 


vice, ‘ the teaching of holy things is in 
as great need of propagation to-day as 
in the early days of the Christian 
Church.’ 
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‘TREASURER LAM LEE, BARBADOS 


REASURER LAM LEE, of 
Barbados, is quite a re- 
nowned character in his 


locality, for he is the only 
Chinaman in Barbados and carries on 
a laundry business (writes Colonel 
Hipsey). 

He left China for Demerara in 1917 
and got into contact with the present 
Brigadier Charles Smith (then Adju- 
tant) which contact resulted in his 
becoming a Salvationist of an out-and- 
out character. He has been a good 
Soldier, and is now a Local Officer of 
the Bridgeton Central Hall Corps. 

He rejoices in his knowledge of a 
real and loving Saviour, whereas he 
was a worshipper of idols. Major Joy 
brought him out as an Open-Air 
. speaker. 

By reading the Chinese ' War Cry,’ 
which is sent to him from Peking, he 
says that his view of what The Salva- 
tion Army is doing for his native 
country has been widened, and he re- 
joices on that account. He says he 
has been ' Colonized to the Organiza- 
tion ' and is now a happy married man, 
having been united in marriage last 
August to a Salvationist of his adopted 
island. The Divisional Officer con- 
ducted the happy ceremony. 

He has found out that, in the words 
of a loved chorus: 


The Cross is not greater than His grace, 
The storms cannot hide His blessèd face. 
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Unitedly they are resolved to do 
their best in The Army, for Jesus’ 
sake. 

Major Alexander, who spent many 
years in British Guiana before the divi- 
sion of the Territory into ' West Indies 
Eastern’ and ‘ West Indies Western,’ 
often came into touch with his com- 
rades of the neighbouring Islands. He 
writes: 

‘I knew Treasurer Lam Lee well. 
He is a splendid example of the once- 
ignorant heathen worshipper brought 
to God and filled with our Salvation 
Army fire. He was converted during a 
stirring time of soul-saving among the 
Chinese in Georgetown, and after- 
wards emigrated to Barbados and 
joined the Bridgetown I Corps. 

‘Despite natural limitations, his 
beautiful consecration to The Army 
and its work has developed him won- 
derfully and made him a useful and 
respected Local Officer. 

‘It is one of his great joys, and he 
counts-it also an honour, to entertain 


Officers or other Salvationists who, 


visit the Corps. e 

* In his laundry business he is a suc- 
cessful plodder, and in the midst of the 
much over-populated Island of Bar- 
bados his services are widely sought 
and fully appreciated. 

' He is a regular and active sharer 

in The Army's Open-Air Meetings, as 
well as those Ree in the Hall.' 
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two-page chat with our friends 

each month. There is so much 
going on which is of immense interest 
to us at the Women’s Social Head- 
quarters, that I feel sure there are 
many who will like to share a little in 
our joys and sorrows. I shall like to 
remember that many who read these 
pages from month to month will join 
with me in prayer and faith for the 
needs of our, Work, and for those we 
are striving to help. 

I had such a jolly piece of news the 
other day. There was a ring at the 
door of one of our Homes, and a lady 
*(quite a stranger to the Officer), asked 
to see over the house. When the visit 
was concluded she inquired as to the 
neefs of the girls, and a few days 
afterwards a pair of new boots arrived 


IRST I want to thank the 
F Editor for the opportunity of a 


for every member of her family. Can- 


you not imagine the joy of such a sur- 
prise, especially as it was just before 
Christmas ! 

Lately I have had the privilege of 
visiting many of our friends in Scot- 
land—Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dun- 
dee—and in each of these cities I have 
found our Homes and Hostels over- 
crowded, and everywhere real evidence 
of tHe work of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of those gathered under our 
roofs. 

I wish that our friends could have 
heard the, beautiful testimonies to 
which I listened on the Sunday night! 
Most of the speakers had proved them- 
selves true Soldiers of Jesus Christ 
during the years since they had passed 
through the Home. What a joy it is to 
see those who have come to us in sin 
and misery, transformed and changed 
by the power of God, and able to take 
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their places again in the world, stand- 
ing firm for the right. 

One of the delights of the Scottish 
visit was going over the new premises 
we have lately secured in Dundee, part 
of which are to be used as an Eventide 
Home. The beautiful sunny rooms 
overlooking the lawn, with the broad 
sweep of the Tay below and the hills 
beyond, do seem to me ideal as a last 
home for the lonely old ladies whom we 
hope shortly to see gathered there. My 
heart is greatly drawn out to the old 
people up and down the land. The 
majority of those we are helping have 
had happy.homes of their own, but 
friends and relatives have passed to the 
new life, and as one old lady expressed 
it the other day? 

‘I Have put awa’ ma mon and six 
sons, and now I ha'e only The Army to 
be ma freend ! ’ 

Such a handsome old lady, too, and 
ninety-five years of age. 

I am sure only those who have had 
to do it, can guess what a heart-break- 
ing task it is to reply to the pathetic 
letters we are constantly receiving at 
our Headquarters from old people who 
desire to enter our Eventide Homes. 
However carefully one may express the 
letter, sooner or later. we must clearly 
state the sad truth, that we have a 
long waiting list, and all our Homes 
are full. . 

A friend of an old couple writes me: 


‘I have been asked to get into 
touch with you on behalf of an old 
couple who are separated, and are 
anxious to live together ‘again. 
One is eighty-six, the other seventy- 
six ycars of age. About six weeks 
ago the old lady was taken to the 
infirmary ; she 1s now quite well, and 
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the only thing she and the old man 
fret over, is that they are parted. 
They have been, and the old man 
still is, living with their son, but 


the daughter-in-law will not have 


the old lady back again. Can you 
find room for these old folk in 
The Army’s ‘Darby and Joan’ 
Home? They have their pension, 
and the old man is a member of 
, so if he was laid up, there 





would be his sick benefit to draw on. 


He has beautiful references from 
his employers, and more than a 
share of independence; this letter 
was not to be sent unless he paid for 
the stamp. "They do not mind where 
they go, so long as they have each 
other.’ 


In reply to this charming lenten my 
Officer writes : 


'I have received your letter this 
morning concerning the old couple 
who desire to enter one of our 
Homes. I am very sorry indeed to 
hear of their circumstances, and 
should be very pleased to help them 
if at all possible, but at the moment 
our Homes are quite full. I do hope 
some suitable arrangements will be 
made for these dear aged ones until 
such time that we can receive them.’ 
They are still waiting ! 


Here is another, an old lady this 
time: 

‘ I am very much interested in an 

old lady of eighty, who has not a 


single relation in the world. 


i 


Through ill health she was unable to ` 


save what she would have done. ‚She 
is, I believe, a true Christian. Had 
it not been for her carefulness, she 
would have had nothing now; she is 
in most uncongenial surroundings, 
and in a house where she can have 
no fellowship. Her health is failing, 
and she needs the care, which from 
the little I know of your Homes, she 
would get. Of course, she would 
want to be with people of her own 
standing. She has no one now even 
to get her a cup of tea, HOEVE bad 
she feels.’ 
I ‘have been interested in the ie 
n ' The Times’ as to the use of old 
country houses; I do wish means could 
be devised for allowing The Salvation 
Army the use of these beautiful old 
buildings as Homes for the Aged. 
What a charming setting many of 
them would make to our dear old 
people, and their presence would not 
prevent the grounds and house being 


kept open to the visiting public: in, 


fact I think the old people would enjoy 
considering themselves part of the dis- 
play. But perhaps this is only a drgam 
of mine which can never be realized. 

Alas ! I believe I am in danger of flow- 
ing over on to the next page, and must 
be. content to resume my conversation 


next month. 
lafu Bool 
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THE JOY OF GOD 


‘God can have no greater joy than the sight of the resolute surrender 
of His children's will to His own will, and the daily denial of hobes and 
plans for themselves and theirs, in favour of His plans.' 
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ONE-HALF OF A FARTHING 


Bv ENSIGN ArrRED J. GILLIARD 


OORER Cadets have been 

known in the Training Garrisons 

of The Army. Some, indeed, 

have been so poor that their 
financial position has been only expres- 
sible in minor quantities. They have 
had less than nothing at all in coin and 
so little in kind that The Army has had 
to supply deficiencies. 

Nevertheless, Cadet Ushiyama, as 
she contemplated her one remaining 
coia, valued five rin in the Japanese 
realm and one-half of a farthing in 
English coinage, providing the ex- 
change is good, felt herself to be 
amongst the poorest of the poor. Not 
that she grieved about it, nor did she 
spend long in comparing her lot with 
that of her parents, who possessed 
more yen than the whole of the Train- 
ing Garrison put together. 

On the contrary, she was proud of 
her poverty, for this is how it came 
about. When she heard the Voice of 
God calling her to leave her comfort- 
able home, put aside the hopes aroused 
by 5 good education, and go forth asa 
poor and prospectless Army Offcer, 
Ushiyama discovered the bitterness of 
parental opposition. Nevertheless, she 
held to her resolve and in due course 
left home for the Tokio Training Gar- 
rison. As a last protest her parents 
refused to give her any money. She 
went forth possessed of her railway 
fare, ten. yen, and the sum of money 
which every Cadet in Japan, as in 
England, is asked to collect for the 
unifbrm fund. 

Fifty yen (45) was the specified 
sum, but Ushiyama had only forty. 
Had she told her story to the Garrison 
Officers, she would assuredly have been 
excused the deficiency. Such a proce- 
dure, however, scarcely fitted in with 
notions of consecration. Without so 
much as making on her card an intel- 
ligible entry as to the donor, she quietly 
transferred her ten yen to the trust 
fund and handed the full fifty yen to 
the officials on her arrival. 


Possessing a few stray coppers, she 
became a Cadet. Two sen bought a 
post card and one sen fifty a stamp. 
Thus the news of her safe arrival 
reached home and Cadet Ushiyama 
was left with her five nin—one-half of 
a farthing—to last her ten months. 

From her joyful face she might have 
had one-half of a fortune in her unpre- 
tentious box, although there is much 
doubt about that, fortunes not breed- 
ing half so many smiles as sanctified . 
poverty. She sang, she studied, she 
shared the bare rooms of the Garrison 
without a thought for the superior 
furnishings of a well-to-do father's 


' house, and her joyous acceptance of 


poverty was rewarded, for soon there 
came to Tokio a letter from the dis- 
approving parents, couched in tones 
that made Ushiyama's singing heart 
increase its music and enclosing twenty 
yen to help her along until the next 
letter from home arrived. 

Ushiyama is one of fifty Cadets at 
present in the Japanese Training Gar- 
rison, although her comrades do not 
know her by that name. They repre- 
sent Corps in all parts of Japan, from 
far north Hokkaido, where the only 
sheep in Japan are reared and serious 
rivals to Devonshire- pippins are now 
grown, to the south of that progressive 
and determined Empire. 

Three weeks in their company was 
sufficient to demonstrate how well the 
Clapton spirit is known in Tokio. ‘The 
demonstration, for that matter, used to 
begin rather too early in the morning 
t» please a scribe who had burnt mid- 
night oil. The Garrison is built of un- 
painted wood with a courtyard in the 
centre and an inside veranda giving 
access to the second-floor rooms. This 
veranda and its ground floor equivalent 
are fitted’ with sliding doors, closed 
every night, so that after ‘ lights out ’ 
the Garrison, seen from the courtyard, 
looked like four large matchboxes 
stood on end around a square. 

At the sound of the rising whistle, 
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however, those ardent Cadets were 
wont to leap from their slumbers and 
hurl back the sliding doors, letting in 
the blessed sunshine, with the sound of 
heavy artillery, crashing in upon the 
scribe's profoundest slumber and hurt- 
ling into the regretful realms of night 
the sweetest dreams of home. Nor 
was there much chance of turning over 
to woo back the scurrying dreams, for 
snatches of song and rattle of brooms, 
clatter of pots, and happy greetings 
made the frail building fairly vibrate 


with energy, the only omission being: 


the curious absence of footsteps, every 
Japanese wearing soft slippers in the 
house. 

Days begun with such determination 
were filled with unending duties, Bri- 


gadier Vyemura (the Principal), Briga- - 


dier Mrs. Sashida (the Women's Chief 
Side Officer), Ensign Kondo, Captain 
Sakata, and Captain and Mrs. Frost 
being constantly employed in material- 
izing the Principal's fond dream ‘ of 
duplicating the International Training 
Garrison in every way.' 


While the happy round of classes, - 


lectures, field operations, and book 
study proceeds, let us look closer at 
one or two more of the Cadets." Of 
striking appearance is the former civil 
servant, whose presence in the Garri- 
son indicates the surmounting of these 
distinct and formidable obstacles. He 
was in a good position with splendid 
prospects, and many who knew of his 
service as a Young People's Sergeant- 
Major were satisfied that he was in his 


right place and fulfilling a valuable: 


purpose. He himself was conscious of 
no shortcoming until one day, when 
speaking to some of the boys under his 
care about the possibility of their be- 
coming Army Officers, the challenge 
suddenly came to his own heart: 

‘What about yourself? ’ 

This young civil servant had no ade- 
quate reply. He had never given the 
question a thought from his own point 
of view, but the challenge was plain 
enough, asserting itself without 
apology; demanding something more 
than a shrug of the shoulders or a pro- 
testing ‘ I’m doing all I can!’ 
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The upshot of the matter was the 
civil servant’s response to his own 
appeal and, as many others have 
proved, with his acquiescence came the 
obstacles. l 

‘To begin with,’ said the Tempter, 
who has rarely had a better case, ‘ your 
family is dependent on you, the eldest 
son. All the tradition of your race de- 
mands that you should first and fore- 
most provide for them, 

‘Secondly,’ continued the suave, 
confident voice in the young man's 
soul, ' you are engaged to a girl who 
will not on any account follow you in 
this unreasonable step you propóse. 
You dare not suggest that she shall, 
and you, of course, could not break off 
the engagement and ruin her hopes. 

‘ Thirdly,’ here the voice developed 
a low chuckle, much as the Tempter 
tried to appear little concerned, but 
only presenting a true case. ‘ Thirdly, 
you are bound by contract to the Civil 
Service and cannot possibly secure re- 
lease, even if you were dishonourable * 
enough to seek it.' 

The young man was compelled to " 
agree that all three assertions were 
true, but he reminded the Tempter that 
he had forgotten to mention a promise 
in the Bible which said—he wasn’t 
quite sure of the exact words, but it 
was something like this—' Who there- 
fore has called you, He also will do it.’ 
The Tempter made no reply and felt 
less sure of success. He lost heart 
altogether when a few weeks later the 
young man reviewed his position : 

I. Father is willing to take all the 
family responsibility off my shoulders 
and quite glad for me to be an Officer. 

2. The girl says, ' Put God first,’ 
and for the time being at least has de- 
sired me to break off the engagement 


and thus leave me free. 


3. The Civil Service authorities have 
made- special arrangements to relieve 
me of my obligations in order that I 
might become an Officer. 

4. The way is clear. I'm going to 
the Training Garrison. Hallelujah! 

This statement containing one more 
point than the former, the Tempter fled 
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and The Army gained a valuable 
Cadet. 

The girl-Cadets of the Tokio Garri- 
son are amongst the most charming of 
The Army's young Salvationists, their 
navy-blue kimonos, with small white 
crests on the sleeves and between the 
shoulder-blades in the ceremonial 
manner of Japan, their hatlessness, 
their racial modesty of demeanour in 
public and their courage in battle pro- 
viding a fascinating ensemble. They 
will lower their eyes in the presence of 
a man-stranger, obeying the instinct 
born of generations of strict training, 
and they will face up to a man half mad 
with ‘ sake ' as.valiantly as their most 
muscular sisters of the West. They 
suggest that a complete liberation from 
the silent housewife tradition of Old 
Japan will give to The Army a magni- 
ficent fighting force. Some of them 
have already won their spurs. 

Consider gently-nurtured Mukawa, 
a daughter of the mountains in central 
Japan, the modest maiden of a family 
widely known in the district. When 
she was young her parents allowed her 
to attend Army Meetings, but as soon 
as Mukawa reached marriageable age 
her father bade her to cease such use- 
less habits and think of her fitness as a 
bride. She obeyed the instruction to 
refrain from attending The Army, but 
retained in her heart the wisdom she 
had there gained. Before any mar- 
riage was decided on, Mukawa's father 
died and she felt called upon to go back 
to the Corps. Although her family 
protested, she remained firm in her re- 
solve, and as though to make her re- 
treat impossible began to sell ' The 
War Cry ' and attend Open-Air Meet- 
ings. It is scarcely possible for Wes- 
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terners to understand the sensation, 
the tongue-wagging that her action 
caused. 

That the daughter of such a family, 
waiting for a husband, should of her 
own accord thrust herself beyond 
any possibility of being considered: 
as a daughter-in-law by a worthy 
Japanese family! Mukawa knew that 
the tongues were wagging. Twenty 
centuries of teaching shouted protest 
within the citadel of her own heart, 
but her spirit' dominated all, and while 
‘she was selling ‘ The War Cry? on the 
streets—like a geisha girl, the brazen 
hussy —she was reminded of a deci- 
sion made when she was quite a child. 
If ever the way opened she would wear 
Army uniform and become an Officer. 

Much of the.road from that recol- 
lection to the Training Garrison will 
ever remain uncharted. Barren as the 
cliffs of Somaliland slipping past the 
cabin door as these words are written, 
cold as the breeze coming down from 
the north carrying tidings of winter 
across the white-flecked Aden Gulf, its 
story is locked up in the heart of a reti- 
cent Japanese Cadet. But the road is 
behind and her goal close ahead. 

The sound of wooden geta clattering 
beneath the entrance arch as the 
Cadets troop off to their beloved baths; 
the memory of unhappy moments when 
they struggled hard to sing Western 
tunes and flattened out the tones not 
contained in their five-note scale; the 
echo of their prayers, such desperate, 
God-grasping prayers, come back over 


the separating miles to rouse deep 


gratitude for the opportunity of asso- 
ciation with such joyous youths and 
maidens enlisted to fight the foe com- 
mon to all peoples and all lands. 
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The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 


Part II.—LONDON 


London, the real grip of the 

work gets hold of the observer 
when he comes to the present-day acti- 
vities of the troops of Red Religion in 
the Metropolis. First of all, there is 
the hugeness of the field. 


ASCINATING as is the history 
F of The Army and its work in 


It will take a couple of hours or more | 


in a swift car to pass from Barking in 
the East to Southall in the West, or 
from Barnet in the North to Croydon 


in the South. And those hours will be: 


spent in travelling past miles and miles 
of plain streets, stretching away to the 
right hand and the left, streets which 
to the casual observer are dull and 
drab, mere boxes of brick and mortar, 
whither dull, uninteresting clerks and 
workers turn weary footsteps at the 
close of humdrum days. How can men 
live in such monotonous circumstances, 
one may ask. 

But step down from: your car-for a 
moment, and fall in step, unseen, be- 
hind any one of the hurrying figures. 
Bent he may be. His coat is worn, 
and his boots are down at heel. He 
has little of beauty about him. But he 
is making his way through the muddy 
streets as swiftly as may be to some 
little back room in one of those back 
streets, a room which is for him the 
very centre of the universe, where 
reigns as absolute a Queen as any 
ruler in fabled palace ever dwelt. 
There are millions of these world- 
centres in London Town. And that is 
why, to the heart of the Salvationist, 
the sight of hurrying figures home- 
ward bound is one.of hope and inspira- 
tion. If, as Abraham Lincoln said, 
* God loves the Common People since 
He made so many of them,' then God 
must love London above all other 
places in the world. 

We of The Army believe in a Reli-. 
gion for the Common People. If you 
doubt this, though that is improbable, 


take a mental census of the folks you 
will see listening at the various Open- 
Air Meetings as you cross Londoi. 
First of all, those taking part are 
ordinary people, so far as position, 
education, and speech are concerned. 
Their words are usually the words of 
the workshop and factory. There is 
no ' high-brow ' talk in these gather- 
ings. The music played by the Band. 
is of the popular character. 

The folks who listen are for the most 
part men and women from small 
houses or tenement dwellings, and the 
comments they make one to another 
are comments which show that the 
simple direct appeal is well understood 
by one and all. The Army's Open-Air 
warfare in London is different from 
much of the same kind of work carried 
on in the Provinces. "There is less of 
the intimate knowledge of individuals 
in London, and the seed sown has to be 
more broadcast, for your suburban 
dweller knows, often, nothing what- 
ever about the man next door, and 
many a city clerk is ignorant of the 
names of more than three or four 
streets in the locality for which he pays 
rates, and where he exercises the 
franchise. 

This indifference to civic matters 
makes the open-air work of London 
particularly difficult. Added to this, 
too, is the ever-increasing volume of 
traffic and consequent disturbance of 
well-ordered service. But the Logdon 
Salvation Soldier, trained to talk be- 
fore stone walls and above the din of 
motor-horns and the clanging of tram- 
car bells, knows that every now and 
then there will come to him news of 
some unseen listener behind those un- 
responsive curtains to whom the word 
of Life bas come. 

Yes! The Army's ‘ London in the 
Open-Air ’ work is a test of faith, and 
4 reward of diligence. Of course there 
are great centres where the Salvation- 
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ists and their Band are a part of the 
local programme. Watch Chalk Farm 
Band march up to the door of the new 
Citadel, and see the pride of the whole 
locality in * our Band,' a pride which 
is shared by every section of the com- 
munity. Or join the many-tongued 
multitude that marches abreast of 
Regent Hall Corps as it sweeps up Ox- 
ford Street any Sunday night. Penge 
Citadel and Upper Norwood are but 
two other Combinations which have a 
local importance far beyond that which 
one would expect from the strength on 
the Soldiers’ Roll. But the one hun- 
dred and more faithful groups who 
send out their unwavering testimony at 
the edge of London’s roaring highways 
are for the most part sowers who, 
exercising a wonderful faith, often see 
the harvest of their labours in strange 
and far-off corners of the world. 

There is one Open-Air Meeting in 
the heart of London that can surely 
have few counterparts in the world. 
This is the gathering which is held 
three times a week in the midst of 
London's great political and ‘ stunt ' 
forum, the open space in Hyde Park, 
near the Marble Arch. 

Here, by the side of extremists of 
almost every kind, The Salvation Army 
takes its stand, each Tuesday evening, 
and on Sunday afternoon and at night. 
The crowd which gathers is a mixed 
multitude. Fora long time set attacks 


. on the messengers by young fellows 


and girls who resented all mention of 
religion, and openly declared that The 
Army was an organization which was 
betraying the best interests of working 
people, were not infrequent. There 
camt a time, however, a few months 
ago, when these was driven into this 
phalanx of bitter opposition a wedge of 
Salvation, and on-one recent Sunday 
night there might have been heard 
nearly twenty-five testimonies from 
these same young men, words as full 
of eager hope and glad assurance as 
their messages had previously been of 
destruction and hatred. Here it is no 
uncommon occurrence to have rows of 
penitents kneeling at the platform, 
while curious crowds gaze at so 
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strange a scene, and question one 
another as to the reason of this public 
prayer. Unaccompanied by a band of 
music and conducted sometimes almost 
single-handed by the Officer in charge 
(Major Watkin Phillips), this soul- 
saving work has indeed made its mark 
on the curious crowd which, like the 
people of ‘Athens, spends much of its 
time seeking out some new thing. 

The past history of The Army in 
London is bound up, in some degree, 
with memories of Exeter Hall.  To- 
day the great centres of assembly on 
those occasions when The Army needs 
some more commodious or more cén- 
tral meeting-place than is available in 
our own Citadels, include the Royal 
Albert Hall, the Great Central Hall at 
Westminster, and the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. In the first of these are 
held the huge spectacular demonstra- 
tions which have helped to teach Lon- 
don: what’ The Army is really doing. 
At"Westminster Central Hall the Spiri- 
tual Feasts which had their inception 
in the days when Exeter Hall was 
available, and have not lost one whit of 


‘their power and attraction, are held, 


while at the Crystal Palace The Army 
turns out for its glorious Field Days, 
and there gathers its friends and Sol- 
diers from all over the country for 
twelve hours' rejoicing. 

It was in London that the Founder 
first saw the despairing homeless men 
and women sleeping out on the bridges 
in mid-winter. That London has been 
banished, though there are still many 
who have no settled homes; but the 
efforts of the Social Officers, and the 
example thus set to many other 
societies, have made it possible for 
thousands of weary wanderers to have 
at least a shelter for the night. The 
new Headquarters of the Men’s Social 
Wing are now situated in Middlesex 
Street, within the boundaries of. the 
City itself. Until this move was made, 
the offices were in the same building as 
that used by the Founder for his first 
administrative purposes in White- 
chapel Road. Further East, in a large 
building in Bow Road, 1s The Army’s 
Home for Working Boys, while a little 
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to the North, in Mare Street, Hackney, 
opposite the once-famous and still- 
loved ' 259,' is the fine building de- 
voted to the administrative offices of 
the Women's Social Work. 

Both of these branches of Social ser- 
vice have buildings devoted to various 
sections of their activity in other parts 
of the City; Shelters, Industrial 
Homes, Metropoles, etc., being opened 
in such neighbourhoods as are best 
suited for the work they have in hand. 

While we are thinking about bricks 
and mortar, it will be worth while con- 
sidering some of The Salvation Army 
buildings with which the whole story of 
the Movement is connected. . Take the 
Clapton Congress Hall, with the ad- 
joining Women's Training Garrison. 
Here is a building which is familiar by 
name to Salvationists all over the 
world. Yetitis situated in a not very 
fashiohable district of London, and 
few of the sight-seers who come to the 
Metropolis have it pointed out to: them 
as a place which influences men and 
women of fifty nations, and influences 
them for the best. Clapton is linked 
with the past, and now for the present 
there is Mildmay, where the men- 
Cadets are trained. For the future 
there will shortly be rising in the South 
of London that University of Human- 
ity of which the Founder dreamed and 
which the General is planning to bring 
into actual existence. 

The ‘Old Grecian’ has long since 
been pulled down, but there are still 
some of the veterans who fought 
through those stormy days, to be 
found'on the roll of the Hoxton Corps, 
which meets in the pleasant Victoria 
Hall, almost within a stone's throw 
of the old site. Stratford, Canning 
Town, Hammersmith, and the ‘ Rink’ 
Corps have long histories behind 
them, histories which do not dim either 
the energy or the effectiveness of the 
work carried on to-day. 

London has its dark side. There are 
hundreds of thousands of homes in the 
city which come under the category of 
‘slums.’ Under the shadow of some 
of the richest offices, and within a 
stone’s throw of the mansions of the 
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wealthy, as well as far removed from 
all the sweetness and freshness of 
fashionable West London, men 'and 
women and little children are herded 
in hovels and cellars which are a dis- 
grace to humanity. Here are to be 
found groups of Salvation Army 
Sisters who are looked upon bythe 
people to whom they minister as 
Angels. And if the purpose of an 
Angel is to comfort, strengthen, en- 
hearten, and uplift, then The Salvation 
Army Slum Officer has every right to 
the title. Washing babies and bed- 
ridden old women, scrubbing floors, 
tending tottering folk, settling quar- 
rels, soothing fractious children, and 
all the time telling the Story of the Son 
of God who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost—that is the work 
in which these comrades are engaged, 
week in and week out the year round 
in London, operating from twenty 
different centres in close fellowship 
with the Field Officers at the nearest - 
Corps. 

How is this vast network of service . 
organized? So far as the Social Wings 
are concerned, they are directed: from 
their separate Headquarters. The 
larger demonstrations are planned by 
the Special Efforts! Department in 
Queen. Victoria Street, but the every- 
day round of Salvation Warfare is 
divided between six large divisions, 


North London, North-East London, 


East London, West London, South- 
East London, and South-West, Lon- 
don—each under its own Commander. 
The greater part of each of these Divi- 
sions is situated within the Metropo- 
litan area, but each has an outer fringe 
which reaches down into ' London's 
Country.’ These outlying Corps are 
often as rural as any West Country 
village, and cannot be counted as being 
within the scope of an article such as 
this. > 

London, with its laughter and its 
tears, its wickedness and its unsus- 
pected saints, its comedy and its 
tragedy, its wealth and its poverty! 
London, centre of the world, clearing- 
house of the nations! What a City to 
Save! ' Maurice WHITLOWw. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR NEEDY AND HOMELESS 
CHILDREN IN THE NETHERLANDS 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL NICHOLSON 


OW wonderfully and with 

what healing fingers does 

The Army touch the torn and 

stricken life. Right from the 
beginning this is so, not only in 
Holand the country with which we 
are here concerned, and which we cite 
as an example—but in many other 
lands. In Holland, certainly, The 
Army is out and about on the streets. 
Major Faith Jacobs, the (Women's 
Social Secretary, and various other 
experienced Commanding Officers, 
have again and again devoted even- 
ings to such personal work. Then, 
having got at the facts, practical pro- 
vision is made to meet them. 

As is so well known, to provide 
accommodation for those who have 
gone astray, The Army has many 
Homes for Women and Girls, such 
as the excellent new Home we visited 
in Amsterdam the other Sunday after- 
noon. We found a happy company of 
* Associates '—girls who had once 
been in residence—evidently specially 
glad to call and spend an hour or two 
with the Officers, and profit by their 
old-time fellowship. 

The Home, which faces the Amstel, 
is a fine, bold, double-fronted mansion; 


its motto, appropriately enough, 
being: ' Joy in Service.’ The Officer- 
in-charge, Commandant Eveleens, 


informed us that there were twenty- 
two, women and girls in residence. 

The utmost care is exercised in 
dealing with “those who enter the 
Home, which is such in more than 
name. Very precious and gentle are 
the influences at work, and a number 
of the girls are truly converted. 

Please do not imagine that it is just 
needlework and smiles and hymn- 
singing and sweet little talks. Some- 
times the Home is a veritable battle- 
field, though the conflict is a spiritual 
one and fought on an unseen field. 
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Thé Devil knows the address of this 
soul-regenerating Home, and many a 
hard and even terrible fight is fought 
before victory is complete and the way 
open for the one concerned to go forth 
fortified by tlie strength of God. 

While in the Home, we heard of the 
terrible fight a woman-—an ‘erstwhile 
hotel proprietress — was having. 
Strong drink had laid tts withering 
curse on her life, and the night after 
entering the Home she had torn her 
own clothes and the bedding to 
ribbons, while in a condition of-deli- 
rium brought on by excessive drinking. 

The woman is now resolved, by 
God's help, to overcome her beset- 
ment, but imagine the watchful care 
and vigilance required, night and day, 
in a case of this character! Try, 
while you think of this case, to bear 
in mind the many similar ones for 
which it stands, and you will realize 
more fully just one phase of this God- 
glorifying work. 

When you look on this picture think, 
too, of what The Army is doing to 
grapple with this and kindred evils by 
beginning early in the lives of the little 
ones it would save. l 

We pass from the Industrial Home 
to the Home for Working Women and 
Children in the same city. This is 
situated near the Men’s Industrial 
Home. Here we found a numf er of 
mothers with little families. — Alto- 
gether, there were about thirty-five 
children, and a happy company they 
looked, when we went in; the little 
boys enjoying a meal at one table, and 
the little girls at another. 

Some of the mothers, under the 
direction of the Officers, are busy 
with the needle, and others are occu- 
pied with various other duties, for the 
Home has a number of apartments. 

One held cots for babies and beds for 
the mothers; another had beds for 
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boys. There were apartments, too, 
for girls, and so we went from room to 
room on our pleasant journey round. 
Residence in the Home is ordinarily of 
a temporary character, but it serves a 
valuable purpose in the general scheme 
of Army help. 

With Major de Dreu now please 
accompany us to Rotterdam, for here, 
facing the railway and commanding a 
fine view of the busy Maas, stands the 
Home for Young Mothers, where 
Adjutant Helder is the responsible 
Officer. In this excellent residence, 


where, for upwards of twenty years 


The -Army has been doing splendid 
work, are places for thirty young 
mothers in addition to infants. The 
women and girls come from many 
parts of Holland, and usually stay 
until the child is about six months old. 

It is a pleasant and reassuring ex- 
perience to pass through the various 
apartments and see how content and 
happy all appear. Here, as at the 
other Homes mentioned, is an air of 
serenity and understanding which, we 
suggest, has its origin in heartfelt 


religious experience. Every day 
begins with prayer, and closes in the 
same way. 


The Adjutant informed us that as 
many as thirty at a time of the former 


inmates attend the Meetings held for — 


them, so eager are they to keep in 
touch with The Army. ‘This eager- 
ness is, indeed, observable everywhere. 

Our comrade related to us some 
deeply touching stories which had in 
them sorrowful and even tragic 
elements, but the ready action of 
The Army had saved the situation 
again and again, -so that, instead of 
the worst of fates, out of evil had come 
good, and now we find contented 
young mothers making a heroic effort, 
sometimes against heavy odds, to do 
the right and witness bravely for 
Jesus 

A Pedlar goes out to sell the needle- 
work, and sometimes friends send a 
donation, but, generally speaking, it 
is a stiff problem to foot the bill for the 
upkeep of this thriving household. 
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A brightening experience it is to 
visit this Home for Mothers and little 
Children. Here, in face of the most 
dificult of situations, you see The 
Army and its charges smiling happily, 
and hear a glad song being sung, as 
much as to say that, though there has 
been trouble, we have, with .God's 
help, found the best way to face it. 

It was just the same at Naarden, 
where our Children's Home is situ- 
ated, with Adjutant van der Puttelaar 
as the happy-hearted Warden of a 
family of forty-five girls. The Adju- 
tant, who has other Officers to assist 
her, was here as second Officer four 
years ago; she is now back again, but 
this time in charge. The Army has 
become foster-parent to these children 
until they are twenty-one years of age, 
and right well is it fulfilling its obliga- 
tion. 

‘But why is this?’ some may 
inquire. We reply that, in some cases 
the mother has been deemed by the 
authorities to be an unsuitable person 
to have charge of the children, owing 
to her wrong way of life, or her love 
for strong drink. 

Some are the children of young, 
unmarried mothers, while yet others 
are the children of parents who have 
separated. There are those who have 
started life in our Home in Rotterdam 
who continue it here. So The Army 
is a shield to them, protecting, saving, 
and helping. The children stay on 
year after year, and, at sixteen or 
seventeen, go out to earn a living. 

For certain children a subsidy is 
granted by the authorities, who are 
glad to have The Army take the little 
ones under its sheltering care. Many 
tragic and even heart-breaking stories 
could be related by the Adjutant, but 
only to look upon the healthy, happy, 
care-free faces of the’ children, i is to feel 
a strengthening of one’s confidence in 
The Army’s ability successfully to 
grapple with the most serious of 
problems. 

Come with us into the nursery. 
Listen to the happy laughter. See! 
The children are trooping in from 
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school. There is a slight shower. 
How jolly the little maidens look, 
scurrying home wearing their little 
blue-hooded capes. Each one knows 
just where to put her cloak and what 
to do and where to sit, and all this 
training is good. 

Needless to add, the Home, which 
is a pleasantly-situated property, is 
well kept throughout, from the kitchen 
to the topmost story; every section 
is clean and bright; the utmost care 
and consideration is given to the 
clothing and food of each child, from 
the baby of ten months to the senior 
girls—and love rules over all. 

Having visited Naarden, where The 
_Army’s Home for Girls is situated, it 
was proper that we should visit 
Amersfoort, in company with Lieut.- 
Colonel Schuurman — where, with 
Ensign and Mrs. Hoenderken in 
charge, some fifty boys are in resi- 
dence. 

We have spoken of the situation of 
the Naarden Home, but that of Amers- 
.Íoort is still more charming. The 
approach to the entrance is via a fine 
old avenue of trees. It was our second 
visit, and we were prepared for sur- 
prises, but confess to being gratified to 
notice that the building had been con- 
siderably extended to make room for 
more boys, and also to afford each little 
guest more breathing space and elbow- 
room. It stands in its own acreage, 
which contains playground, extensive 
market garden, flower-beds, grass- 
plots, and a fine shrubbery. 

From the many apartments of the 
Home sweeping views are obtained, 
and the district is a particularly 
healthy one. Some sixteen kilometres 
distant in one direction is, the Zuider 
Zee, while, in another is well-wooded 
country. 

Many of the boys have been sent by 
authorities, others from villages, 
where, for instance, the educational 
provisions are not regarded as satis- 
factory. Their ages vary from tiny 
tots up to the late teens. This Home, 
like the others mentioned, has been 
in existence for many years, and the 
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Officers have watched with pride the 
development of their charges, who are, 
of course, classified, according to age 
and ability. Already, many have gone 
forth to fill the rôle of good citizens, 
who might have been far from worthy 
of such a designation had they not 
come under The Army's influence. 

The Ensign, who has had consider- 
able experience, is specially interested 
in-the elder boys, who are under his 
personal care and direction, and have 
each his own bed and an individual 
locker for his belongings. 

The new wing they occupy was 
opened by the late Lieut. -Commis- 
sioner Povlsen, whose portrait adorns 
one of the walls. This opening was 
one of the very last official duties per- 
formed by the Commissioner. 

There is an excellent crayon portrait 
of the Founder in the Ensign’s office, 
the skilful work of a boy of fourteen, 
who hailed originally from Utrecht. 

Altogether the Officers—including 
those who assist the Ensign and his 
wife, have a busy time caring for the 
physical, mental, and spiritual needs 
of their wonderful little family. The 
cuisine department alone is well worthy 
of inspection. As we entered the air 
was fragrant with suggestions of an 
appetizing meal, and the smiling 
children were entering the cae soe 
to take their places. 

There is a place for everything, and 
everything must have been in its place, 
for I saw no disorder. Not a towel or 
a~tooth-brush, a pair of boots, or a 
jacket had been left about, 

How well they look. Some have 
been here a year, others ‘two, others 
three, and so on. 

Many have gone out from here, as 
at Naarden and elsewhere—gone out as 
Salvationists, to take their stand for 
God and right. 

In our journeying from place to place 
in Holland, we saw, of course, its 
Industrial Homes for Men and 
Women, its Shelters and Retreats for 
various kinds for people who have 
come to grief in the battle of life, and 
so often through lack of that moral 
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stamina which can best be strengthened 
in the young. 

As we went over our Lunteren Land 
Colony for Men and Lads, many of 
them ex-prisoners, and as we con- 
sidered what is being done to grapple 
with the countless problems created in 
connexion with prison life and all it 
stands for, we were glad that The 
Army is so early on the field, to step 
in and get hold of the young and train 
them aright for service as citizens. 
This means that many a hundred 
prison cells are unoccupied, though, of 
course, there can be no statistics to 
prove such a declaration. The whole 
outlook and mode of living is affected 
by The Army's early influence on the 
young, who, we suggest, will not 
gravitate towards the slums. 

And now, what of the slums them- 
selves? . 

Here, amid the torn and stricken, 
the healing fingers of love and mercy 
are at work, undoing many a tangled 
knot, and binding up many a distress- 
ing wound. 

The Slum Work of The Army in 
Holland is established at various 
_centres, and it was our fortune, when 
at The Hague, looking through our 
Men’s Social Institution, and our 
Home for Women and Girls there, to 
pay a visit also to The Hague Slum 
Post, or Barmhartigheidspost. 

This, too, was our second visit, our 
first having taken place years ago. 
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Then it was, indeed, a dilapidated 
quarter; now it was a spick-and-span 
and efficient looking place, where The 
Army’s influence has been all for good. 
A Meeting for Mothers was in pro- 
gress’ when we arrived. Twenty 
families were living in the ‘ settle- 
ment" under The Army’s care, twelve 
to the right and eight to the left. 
Everything was as white and clean as 
paint and hearty good-will could make 
it, and a look ‘into the little homes 
revealed things as they should be 
where The Army’s wonderful forces 
are at work. 

In addition to these dwelling- places, 
there are beds for thirty children, 
but the kind-hearted Commandant 
Scherer; who has been in charge of 
this splendid work for ten years, 
has thirty-six children whom she is 

‘mothering,’. with the assistance of 
her willing Officer-comrades. 

Altogether, during the past eighteen 
months, upwards of a hundred and 
fifty children have been taken into this 
‘Post of Mercy,’ and the whole enter- 
prise is so full of suggestion, and the* 
work already done is of such a praise- 
worthy and instructive character that, 
in the general interest, we feel we must 
return to the subject. It calls for 
separate treatment because it is a vin- 
dication of the statement we made at 
the beginning that The Army touches 
torn and stricken life with healing 


` fingers. 





EDITORS IN OTHER GUISE 
(Continued from page 104) 


when we rub shoulders in the inter- 
change of everyday routine I shall see, 
behind the cut-and-dried wielding of 
long. shears and blue pencil (and, 
though I have only been asked to deal 
with the question as it concerns the 
Editorial Department, the same condi- 
tions exist all over the Headquarters, 
where, in addition to the duties of their 
positions, our Officers are putting in 
valiant local service at their respective 
home Corps), all the romance of activé 


‘Chaplain’! 


warfare in which these warriors ôf the 
pen gain the practicab experience that 
helps to equip them for their task and 
enables them to write of the things 
which they do know., : 

Indeed, so much have I enjoyed 
their company in this new guise, that I 
feel inclined to agree with the member 
of the Homerton Guard Troop, who 
confided to me concerning your Editor, 
‘I like her best when she’s only the 
E. B. R. 





1. Adjutant Khushi and her Indian Girls. 
2. A $roup of Dom Converts near Angul, Orissa, being sworn in under The Salvation Army Flag. 
3and4. Treasurer and Mrs. Lam Lee, of Barbados. 
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A VOICE FROM LATVIA 


- 


Y parents were religious 
and endeavoured to train me 
accordingly, as well as they 


understood. Up to my 
fourteenth year of age I believed in 
God, and loved Jesus very much. At 
that time -I became the pupil of a 
higher school, where I got acquainted 
with other views of the world, and 
_where the teachers of the school teach- 
ing science expressed their view that 
the Bible was not in harmony with 
science, and my thirsty, immature soul 
became imbibed with atheism. I dared 
not reveal my thoughts to my parents, 
but I felt that I was losing something 
very precious and, though calling for 
help, did not find it. Repeatedly I 
went, in my spiritual need, to the 
priests, but met only formalism, 
defence of their Church, and pulling 
down of my school, which I esteemed 
so much. i 

Thus, the effect of the interviews 
«was the opposite of what was desired. 
At last I threw overboard the remnant 
of my religious convictions, shook off 
the spiritual influence of my home, and 
decided to live without God. My five 
school years passed, the war broke out, 
and I left home and travelled away to 
Russia. Now I felt at liberty to testify 
openly about my unbelief. When, after 
three years, I returned home, I de- 
clared to-my parents that I would not 
go any more to church. My sister was 
one with me in this. Our dear parents 
were broken-hearted, and I myself was 
not happy. I-must confess that all 
thoseeyears there was no peace in my 
heart, and I did not know what I was 
living for. I believed that somewhere 
there was to be found the truth which 
I must have in order to be happy and 
useful, but religion looked like an 
emptied fountain, and I did not want 
to return to it any more. 

I turned to science and threw myself 
into work, finding much interest, but 
neither the desired peace nor the 
meaning of life. A few more years 
passed, and while I was still at home 
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‘my dear father died. His last thoughts, 


words, and prayers were about his two 
unbelieving children, that they might 
return to God. - Although. having the 
greatest desire to promise my dying 
father this, I could not do it. So he 
went into eternity hoping that he might 
still pray for it on the other side of the 
grave. 

After half a year The Salvation 
Army appeared in our town. The first 
Meetings were held; people went to 
see and to hear, and there were very 
different judgments about it. I did not 
go to look at it, but God had prepared 
another way for me. At that time I 
was working as a secretary to a judge 
who had’ a great interest in The- 
Army, and even helped by doing busi- 
ness for it. I marvelled. Once I 
asked him what he could have in com- 
mon with a certain ‘ Pestisanas 
Armija? '' Then he confessed his faith 
in Jesus Christ and told about his con- 
version from atheism to a living 
faith in the Saviour. Never before had 
I heard anything like that. He told 
me about the aims of The Salvation 
Army, gave me religious bcoks to 
read, but, above all, recommended me 
to read the Gospel, into which so far I 
had scarcely looked. 

Little by little Christ revealed Him- 
self to my spiritual view, while I was 
reading the Gospel of St. Mark, with 
the help of a commentary. That Jesus, 
whom I had put out of my life and 
thoughts for ten years, now began to 
grow in my soul, becoming greater 
and clearer, and more and more to me. 
I began to listen to His voice, and— 
how wonderful—to my soul it was a 
sweet manna which I had never tasted 
before. ; My soul began to bud and 
grow in faith. Oh, those wonderful 
days of revival! I began to hear 
directly the sweet voice of Jesus. 

To Meetings I went very seldom. 


. After some time I grew accustomed to 


wait until my colleagues had left and 
to remain in the office to have a time 
of quiet prayer before I went home. 
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Those were very blessed moments. 
Once during prayer I heard clearly: 
‘ Give me your heart!’ But I was not 
yet ready, and replied : * No, not that.’ 
Then I rose from my knees and went 
away. But this experience was re- 
peated on three or four days, and at 
last I said with all sincerity: * Lord, 
here I am, take me, save my soul for 
all time! Not only my heart—also my 
spirit, body, powers, all my life I give 
to You. Take everything1' Jesus 
accepted me, forgave my sins, and 
filled my heart with such a happiness 
as I had never tasted before. I re- 
joiced, I did not know what to do for 
Joy, I was only afraid I should wake 
up as from a wonderful dream. 

This happened exactly one year after 
my father's death. At the same time it 
became clear to me that my place was 
nowhere else than in The Salvation 
Army. Therefore, when the first re- 
cruits were taken I offered myself. 
Soon afterwards my sister was saved 
also and became a recruit. 

It was not clear to us what we were 
to do, nor how, but one thing we knew, 
that we had found Salvation through 
the Blood of Jesus and that we wished 
to lead others into the same experi- 
ence. A Corps we had not yet, only 
now and then several Officers visited 
us. In May, 1923, arrived our pre- 
sent Territorial Commander, Brigadier 
Johanson, and lifted up, for the first 
time in our town, Mitau, the Flag of 
The Salvation Army. Soon afterwards 
came our Corps Officers and we were 
sworn-in as the first Soldiers in Latvia. 
We were fifty-seven persons. ‘Nearly 
all of them are still faithful Soldiers. 
Soon the Riga Corps was opened. 

Among st a number of middle-aged 
people in Mitau Corps there were five 
of us young people who kept to- 
gether, and from the very beginning 
it was clear to us that, if we wished to 
have The Salvation Army in Latvia, we 
must become Officers. At the first 
invitation we five offered as Candi- 
dates. We shall never forget our 
. Candidates! Meetings with their spirit 
of love and consecration. Before we 
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could enter Training we had to wait a 
whole year, and three more Candidates 
joined us during that time, also out of 
our Corps. The first Session consisted. 
of eight Cadets, all from the same 
Corps, and therefore also at the Train- 
ing Home the same warm spirit con- 
tinued to rule and we lived a family 
life. 

Captain Hart was amongst us. We 
were not given our text-books like 
the Cadets in Clapton, we had to pre- 
pare them. In all our free time, when 
we had no lessons, we were working: 
three of us constantly were translating 
either the Doctrines or the Field Off- 
cers’ Regulations or Subject Notes, or 
songs for ‘the new Song-Book, or 
articles for the ‘ Kara Saucieus.’ Dur- 
ing the Session was issued the first 
copy of the ‘ Kara Saucieus,’ and the 
new Song-Book, consisting of seventy- 
eight songs. Others wrote down the 
translation with writing-machines, or 
took copies on the mimeograph. In 
such a way our text-books were pre- 
pared. 

Through the mercy of God we 
managed all right; the spring came 
and with :t the first commissioning of 
Cadets. The Commissioning took 
place during the Congress which was 
led ‘by Brigadier and Mrs. Johanson. 
Those were blessed days. From Eng- 
land àrrived three new Captains, and 
three new Corps were opened. Now 
we eight are already ‘old’ Lieu- 
tenants, as there has now been another 
Session, ‘also consisting of eight 
Cadets, and in November started the 
third. 

` Hallelujah ! At present we hgve in 
Latvia six Corps, one Slum Station, 
and twenty-five Officérs. As I write 
all.the Corps have finished their Har- 
vest Festivals with great success. Dur- 
ing the summer months afl Corps had 
Open-Air Meetings. Although this 
method is unfamiliar, still the people 
very much love Open-Air Meetings. 
When at the Appointed time we arrived 
with Band and songs at the chosen 
place, several hundreds of people 

(Continued on page 128) 
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THE SERVANT OF ALL 


Bv COLONEL CARL BREIEN, Norway 


SLUM SISTER had been 
granted a few days’ rest. She 
worked in the busy city and 


had become worn out by sit- 
ting.up through the long nights with 
sick poor folks. So she found herself 
in a very quiet place, at the beautiful 
Hardanger Fiord, where, in a good 
home, she soon regained her strength. 
Joyfully then she left the hills and 
fiords to return to the city and her 
many friends among the poor and 
sick. 

On board the ship which took her 
back she was, as usual, dressed in her 
uniform, and that was probably the 
reason why she was soon addressed by 
a woman passenger, who briefly in- 
formed her that on board, in one of 
the first-class cabins, a farmer’ s wife 
was lying seriously ill. It was clear 
that this passenger was glad there was 
Some one on board who could, she 
knew, be of help and blessing to the 
farmer's wife, whose loving husband 
sat by her, but would scarcely have 
had the courage to ask an unknown 
Slum Officer for assistance. 

Naturally our Sister immediately 
went down to look for the invalid, but 
before entering to offer her help, she 
stopped outside the cabin to lift her 
heart to God, and get it clear in her 
mind-how she could in the best way 
introduce herself. 

Then she knocked softly, and soon 
she was sitting at the bedside with the 
sorrowful husband. 

They were going to the city to 
consult a doctor,'she was told. 

‘Tf I can help you in any way, I will 
do it so gladly,' she said. 

Her offer'was received with warm 
thanks. Now the tired man could 
remain in the saloon to rest, while the 
sister stayed during the night to look 
after the sick one, and the ship made 
its way through the long and narrow 
fiord. 

Within a few hours, in a hospital m 


the city, the farmer's wife underwent 
an operation, but the surgeon soon 
recognized that there was no hope for 
her recovery.  . 

When she knew that she had not 
long to live she expressed the strong 
wish to be taken home. 

It was a long and ‘troublesome 
journey for such a sick woman, but 
she wanted to die in the house on the 
mountain-side, amongst her own 
people. 

The Slum Officer was asked if she 
was willing to accompany her, and she 
went, hoping to be of some spiritual 
help to one who so soon would be 
starting on her last long journey. 

When the boat stopped next morn- 
ing at their destination in the fiord, 
there were eight neighbours who had 
come to carry the woman up to the 
house in the mountains. It was a 
steep ánd dangerous journey of nearly 
four miles. Heavy rain fell on this 
August day, which made it more 
slippery and difficult for the eight men 
with their burden. The Slum Officer 
walked beside with an umbrella, pro- 
tecting the woman, whilst the silent 
march made its way upward. 

On board the ship the Slum Adju- 
tant had read a few verses from the 
Bible to her patient, and now she 
whispered in her ear words from God. 
She had all along felt that there was 
something which rested heavily on the 
woman's conscience, and she became 
certain about it as she heard her utter 
doubts as to whether she could live to 
reach home. When they ended their 
Que walk she was put into her own 

d 

Then the Slum Officer bent down 
and asked her if there was anybody 
she wished to speak to before she died. 

‘ Mother-in-law,’ came the answer 
in a whisper. 

No love had been lost between 
these two, for the older woman, when 
she had had to step aside and give 
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place to a younger, had made the road 
of life difficult for her son's wife. The 
young woman was, therefore, filled 
with dislike towards the mother-in- 
law who shared their home, and it had 
been a hard time for them both, with 
much sorrow. 

But now there was no question as 
to who should make a confession. 

"When the mother-in-law came into 
the sick-room the dying woman has- 
tened to ask her forgiveness for all 
that had passed between them. "There 


was a reconciliation between these two 


at this tender moment. 


Now the last hindrance had been. 


taken away; harmony was restored. 
So, when the family had gathered 
together, the Officer read from the 
Prophet Isaiah about: Him who: 
* Was wounded for our transgressions, 
And bruised for our iniquities,’. 


after which she fervently prayed to. 


God for the older woman, whose heart 
had been so hard, and for her who 
now was ready for the journey. 

After a few days a nurse came to 
take the Slum Officer’s place, and she 
went back to her suffering friends in 
the big city. 

Not many days had passed before 
she heard from the husband about his 
wife's peaceful death. How gladly 
she also learned that, when the sufferer 
was gone, there had begun a search- 


ing for God, up at the farm on the 


incuüptain side: The old mother-m- 
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law gave herself first to Christ; soon 
also the dead woman’s husband and 
son came to the Cross. They had all 
acquainted themselves with Him who , 
was wounded for our transgressions,’ 
and were healed of sin’s wounds. 

Nobody could now have ‘been 
happier than the Slum Officer who had 
ministered to the sick, and by so doing 
had been used to bring God to these 
people. Now those: who had been. so 
occupied with strife and struggle were 
at peace. 

Later in the autumn there came a 
basket of. apples and a letter which 
showed that this farmer from the high- 


` lands knew how to appreciate a Slim © 


Officer’s spirit of sacrifice. 

He had been moved when he saw 
her on board the ship, he said. The 
sight of her had given him hope of 
help for his sick wife, help both for 
body and soul. 

How glorious that there are sisters 
to-day who can say : 


' J am the Lord's handmaiden,' 


and who find their life's happiness in 
being able to serve Him amongst the 
sick and dying, whether these are 
found in the backyards of the noisy 
city, or lying suffering on board a 
ship, or dying in an isolated house on 
the hills needing help 'to be ready to 
cross death's river—who are willing, 
in short, to be anywhere, or at any 
time, Servants of All. 
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waited for us. It was wonderful to see 
sinners coming out to the penitent- 
form, i.e. to the drum or our movable 
platform. 

During last summer we had a visit 
from Staff-Captain and Mrs. Wycliffe 
Booth, who led our Annual Congress. 
God was near to us and we had blessed 
days, never to be forgotten. God has 
richly blessed us, and every side of the 
work shows more and more success. 


We strongly believe that the noble 
aim of The Salvation Army will find an 
echo here, and that The Army will play 
a great part in the spreading of the 
Kingdom of God in Latvia. Hereisa 
great and favourable field for labour. 
We shall not cease to pray that God 
may bless The Salvation Army in the 
whole world. 


L. Barsuariris, Lieutenant. 
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“NOT A HINDRANCE’ 


A TALK WHICH, IF RIGHTLY READ, MAY BRING GRIST TO A 
` VERY USEFUL MILL 


Wainwright has entered into 

their labours, by taking up the 
Social Work of Bristol City, after a 
successful and happy time of similar 
labours in Liverpool. 

Welcoming his interviewer not as a 
hindrance but as part of the.morning’s 
work, this busy and active man sat 
down cheerfully and, with his whole 
mind to answer questions. 

One felt that just the same bright 
and warm intelligence would inspire 
the most depressed and distressed 
applicant for help who might soon be 
sitting in the chair we occupied. A 
Social Officer needs, and generally 
seems to possess, a bracing person- 
ality. 

Facts about the Hostel came 
promptly—all evidently at his finger- 
ends. 'This very useful Men's Hostel, 
situated at 76 Milk Street, accommo- 
dates two hundred. The beds are all 
of one class, the charge 7d. nightly. 
Men can get full meals—breakfast, 
tea, or supper for 4d., a hot dinner for 
6d. Only forty or fifty generally can 
afford dinner, though there are more 
diners on pension pay-day !. Among 
the regular lodgers, some of whom 
have.regarded the Hostel as home for 
many years, are eleven old-age pen- 
sioners and also a few military and sea- 
men pensioners. Quite fifty beds are 
occupied by casuals, seeking employ- 
ment, who may spend one or two 
nights at Milk Street. 

It is easy to see that the Ensign 
loves his solitary old men and does all 
he can to keep them warm and happy. 
He also gets as much satisfaction from 
the successes which reward his com- 
rade .Officers' prayers and toils, as 
from those which are more directly his 
own. 

There is in the Hostel one who, years 
ago, as a Minister of the Gospel, was 


THER men have laboured for 
() thirty years, and Ensign John 


among the supporters at a public Meet 
ing addressed by The Army's Founder. 
The death of his beloved wife so un- 
nerved this minister that he sought 
consolation in stimulants. ^ Deeper 
loss followed—the loss of self-respect, 
position, reputation! During the last 
few months of that dreadful drinking 
period he wás too much ashamed to 
write to the one relative who had clung 
to and helped him. Yet he never failed 
when Sunday came to attend a place 
of worship. 

Passing the Hostel one day, in deep 
dejection, he saw the words ' Salva- 
tion Army,’ remembered the grand old 
Founder, and instantly knew that here 
he would find the helping hand he 
needed. He did. To-day he is freed 
from that painful bondage, and has 
Joined the ranks of The Army which 
keeps strong drink outside. In the 
Hostel Meetings he testifies frankly, 
and with deep gratitude, to the great 
Salvation he has found. He is doing 
excellent work as a traveller in The 
Army's Waste-paper Industry.. 

Mishandling money was the cause of 
downfall for a young public school 
man whose father held a figh position. 
He served his term and emerged from 
prison friendless—as he felt—and 
without resource. But he had a friend. 
A Salvation Army Local,Officer came 
to his side at the critical moment, and 
together they sought the Hostel, where 
the young man humbly began his up- 
ward climb by sorting waste-paper. 
Soon the Ensign promoted him to 
clerical work, and to-day he is well 
saved, wearing full Salvation Army 
uniform, and occupying a good posi- 
tion found for him in a far-away city. 

' Now tell me how you spend a day?’ 
is a question easy to ask, and which 
seldom fails to call forth interesting 
and varied details. 

Living a few minutes’ walk distant, 
the Ensign comes in at 8.30 a.m. and 
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opens his letters. He was reading one 
that morning from a lady in Devon- 
shire, troubled about her husband who, 
while staying in Bristol, had com- 
mitted a theft and was in prison. 
Could he be visited by a Salvation 
Army Officer? 

Before he got to the next letter ʻa 
policeman called. A man had been 
knocked down and stunned in a motor 
collision near by. They could not dis- 
cover where he belonged. Would The 
Army take him in till he recovered? 

T'wo probation cases from the police- 
court had just arrived—one a lad con- 
victed of theft, tried in a civil court and 
discharged from His Majesty' s army. 
The captain of his regiment knew 
another Army and had unofficially 
given him a letter to the Ensign—sure 
that the Salvationist would do some- 
thing for him. 

Came a trunk-call from Barry Dock, 
The Corps Officer there was sending 
on a youth of eighteen, who had stolen 
a bicycle and been turned over by the 
magistrates to The Army’s care, The 
Hostel was quite full, but the Ensign 
would ‘ have to make room,’ he said, 
for this first offender. 

A ’phone call from Horfield. The 
chaplain wanted a prisoner visited. 
This made four men behind those grim 
walls who were on the Ensign’s visit- 
ing list for to-morrow. 

‘ Our cook here came from prison,’ 
we were told. Some domestic trouble 
occurred; he sold his wife's furniture; 
she charged him.' So there is a 
broken home to be re-made by and by. 
One of the Social Officer's many gifts 
must be skill in the art of reconcilia- 
tion. 

Of three recent attempted suicides, 
one chose the razor and two the river. 
‘ Business failure, a very well educated 
man,’ accounted for one. Ali three are 
being helped to forget that lapse and 
make a more considered start in life, 
with the right and only sure Helper. 

Bristolians aid the Social Work— 
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and themselves—by filling with waste- 
paper, cast-off clothing, furniture, 
tools, or machinery, the six hand-carts 
pushed by men who are thus working 


out their own Salvation. What can be " 


repaired is made saleable, and the poor . 
folk find it a boon at the Ensign's 
weekly sale. Sometimes quite valuable 
articles find their way to. Milk Street, 

and their price swells the funds which 
help the poor. 

Another department of work is 
labelled ' Investigation,’ and a good 
deal of time is necessarily occupied in 
tracing missing people, and sometimes 
documents, in response to urgent re- 
quests which come from many direc- 
tions and at times from great distances. 

Families drift apart; cease to corre- 
spond. Years pass. Then some sudden 
necessity arises; how can they get into 
touch? Ah! The Salvation Army. 
Such slender clues, generally, are all 
they can supply. But the results are 
often delightful. And then the amateur 
detective enjoys his job as much as 
though he got a big fee—which he does 
not. 

Fighteen men were at work collect- 
ing, sorting, and pressing the waste- 
paper, and the Ensign heaved a sigh 
of gratitude because he had just got 
rid of forty tons—that would greatly 
relieve the strike-caused accumulation.. 

A fight occurred in the street, out- 
side a public-house and opposite The 
Army Hostel. Indignant, the publican 
threatened to fetch the police, because 
one of the pugilists had slept in an 
Army bed! Retorting to his angry 
words, another Hostel lodger re- 
marked: ‘If it wasn't for your place 
and the drink you sell, there'd Mave 
been no fight!’ 

If the record of this brief interview 
brings grist to the Social mill, the 
minutes so graciously spared by that 
hard-working and happy Salvation 
warrior. will prove indeed to have been 
—not a hindrance, but a great help! 
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SALVATIONISIS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


STIRRING EXPERIENCES OF THE FISHERMEN 


THE ARMY'S LARGE SHARE IN NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ISTORICALLY, politically, 
and economically, New- 
foundland occupies a unique 


position in the British Empire. 
Likewise, The Army’s position in that 
self-governing Colony differs from the 
position occupied by The Army else- 
where. 

To many travellers Newfoundland is 
known only as a distant coast-line 
associated with icebergs and spouting 
whales. For one usually passes it by 
on the great Imperial route to and 
across the Dominion of Canada. Yet 
if so largely outside personal experi- 
ence, the rugged island figures vividly 
in the English imagination. Once 
widely advertised by a breed of dogs 
now largely superseded, Newfound- 
land has of recent decades come pro- 
minently before the public in connexion 
with the Press. For certain journals 
thence derive the paper for their gigan- 
tic circulations. | But for centuries the 
chief fame of Newfoundland has been 
identified with her fisheries, which to 
this day are the Dominion's princi- 
pal industry, and one saturated with 
human heroism and stern romance. 

Cod, herring, salmon, lobsters, 
seals, but especially cod—by the catch- 
ing of these many Newfoundlanders 
gain their livelihood. They risk their 
lives in sea-fogs out on the heavy 
Atlantic rollers. In their sturdy little 
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schooners they pass from rocky shore 
to rocky shore, often in gales that 
severely try superb powers of inherited 
seamanship. There are three kinds of 
Newfoundland fishing—one prosecuted 
along the steep, indented coast; 
another belonging to the great banks 
in the south; the third identified with 
Labrador, away to the north. And 
note this same Labrador, the long 
coastal strip on the North American 
continent — the Labrador which, 
though angry seas intervene, is! an 
administrative part of the Dominion of 
Newfoundland, to whose heroic history 
it has contributed some stirring 
chapters. So you must picture those 
sturdy schooners constantly sailing 
here and there and round about, with 
a general bias.to and from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland’s capital — the main 
port for fitting and supplies. Then as. 
to the island’s second industry—there 
also do you see a virile race wrestling 
with forces of Nature. Felling the 
trees in the forest; hauling the logs to: 
a place of transportation; reducing 
lumber to pulp and paper—it is all 
work for muscular, stout-hearted men. 
In that world, then, and among 
those sturdy, sea-bitten folk, let us see 
The Salvation Army at work. And the 
first point to note is that in Newfound- 
land The Army has three spheres of 
activity. It basi its Field side—guiding 
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the fishermen, the lumbermen, and the 
others, to look above and beyond their 
daily task to a Saviour who closes the 
avenues to sin and opens the gateway 
to paradise. It has its social side— 
running Shelters and Refuges for the 
wilful and the unfortunate. It also has 
an educational side—taking its large 
share in the work of providing general 
education for the children of New- 
foundland. 

To gain some insight into those 
various phases of Salvationist effort 
an opportunity has just offered. Two 
Newfoundland Officers, Commandant 
George Earle and Captain Chesley 
Brown, visiting this country to attend 
a course of lectures at Sudbury, have 
allowed themselves to be interviewed 
by the present writer. 

While differing neither in appear- 
ance nor accent from ordinary English- 
men, both were born and bred in New- 
foundland, like their parents before 
them. The Commandant was a Salva- 
tionist-Soldier, while as a young man 
he continued to follow his calling of a 
fisherman. Then came a memorable 
night on the homeward voyage after 
four months of Labrador fishing. He 
had a three hours’ watch on the 
schooner's deck, and it was a wild, 
dark night. Unlikely conditions, one 
would suppose, to be associated with a 
spiritual crisis; but while George Earle 
stood on look-out duty at the bow, he 
was conscious of a Voice speaking to 
him. ‘For two years,’ he says, ‘ I 
had disobeyed the call to become an 
Officer. I had taken refuge in the 
thought that it was my place to look 
after my father and mother. But at 
2 a.m. in the darkness of that night I 
realized the necessity of consecrating 
myself to God and The Army.’ Eight 
days later the schooner arrived at 
St. John's and he lost no time in re- 
porting his surrender. The next 
twelve months were spent as a Cadet 
in the Shelter associated with St. 
John’s No. III Corps. Since then he 
has had over twenty-two years in the 
Field, with experience as a District 
Officer. 
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Newfoundland, the Commandant ex- 
plains, has 103 Corps, besides sixty- 
eight Outposts, and its total of Sal- 
vationists, including Recruits and 
Adherents, is 20,000. The entire popu- ` 
lation is classified denominationaily, 
the Church of England coming first, 
numerically, the Roman Catholics 
second, the Methodists third, and The 
Salvation Army fourth, with the other 
divisions of Christendom following in 
the order of lessening totals. An in- 
teresting fact is that the number of 
Salvationists is constantly increasing. 
The Commandant speaks of an encour- 
aging Social work, the ‘Women’s 
side being notable for fruitful rescue 
work, a fine Maternity Hospital, and 
an Industrial Home (‘ The Anchor- 
age") with a good children's depart- 
ment. The Men's Social is also doing 
a splendid work, as is attested by the 
subsidies it receives from the Govern- 
ment. Prison visitation yields valu- 
able results. : 

Grand Falls (‘ Paper Town’) has 
500 Salvationists and an excellent 
Band. During the Commandant's four 
years at Grand Falls, 1,760 persons 
knelt at the penitent-form, ninety being 
enrolled as Soldiers and five becoming 
Officers, of whom one has gone to 
Korea. Commandant Earle has also 
seen notable accessions of strength at 
Bishop Falls, Millertown, and Corner 
Brook. 

A réquest was made for particulars 
of a typical Salvationist incident—of 
an incident revealing The Army spirit 
in a Newfoundland setting. ‘ Well,’ 
replied the Commandant, ' let me tell 
of two incidents. The first concerns 
our Envoy Phillips, a fisherman, who 
was a Sergeant-Majbr when it hap- 
pened. He was coming home from 
Labrador with the season's catch on 
board. That means about a thousand 
quintals of salted cod, worth six thou- 
sand dollars on an average market. It 
was Phillips’ own boat and his only 
boat and she wasn't insured. "They hit 
ice—a submerged berg. "The schooner 
went to the bottom. AH hands were 
saved in the boats. Phillips re-entered 
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his house humming to aoc The 
Army. song : 


He's real to me, 
My Father-God is real to me—. 
A living, bright reality. , 


After such a misfortune, to arrive 
home like that—well, it was Phillips 
all over. 


The Commandant was reminded that. 


he had promised a second incident. 

‘Phillips again!’ the Commandant 
explained. ‘ A few years had gone by. 
He had another schooner, though he 
was only part owner this time. Jn the 
afternoon he sailed from his native 
place, Twillingate, with a load of fish 
for St. John’s. Bad weather came on 
and she struck a rock. Down she 
went, But again all hands were saved 
in the boats. .And once more Phillips 
arrived home humming softly to him- 
self those victorious words: 
real to me . . . a living, bright reality.’ 

The first Phillips incident prompted 
inquiries that elicited some facts about 
“lfe in Newfoundland. If the ten men 
of a schooner receive about three hun- 
dred dollars per head for the season’s 
fishing, they consider they are doing 
pretty well. Most of the fishermen own 
their own houses, with adjoining pieces 
of land which supply vegetables and 
fruit for the family. Wood for fuel is 
also obtainable without cost. Many 
fishermen are loggers, or lumbermen, 
in the winter. A few engage in mining. 
Salvationist-fishermen delight in hold- 
ing Meetings on their cruises, and 
some of the schooners fly The Army 
colours. Of the 260,000 people in 
Newfoundland, about 50 per cent are 
fisherfolk. a 

Another case of definite and endur- 
ing conversion was asked for, and 
Commandant Earle mentioned a Salva- 
tionist who occupies an official position 
in the life of thé Colony and is re- 
spected and looked up to by all. But 
before The Army got in touch with 
him, and he got in touch with God, 
there .was no more pathetic drunkard 
anywhere to be found. After consum- 
ing his inherited fortune, this educated 
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man, having become à penniless out- 
cast, loathed himself for the weakness : 
of his will. Several times he recorded , 
a vow never to touch another drop of 
alcoholic drink, and once he went the 
length of cutting himself and writing 
and signing that declaration in his own 
blood. But the rum again proved vic- 
torious; and he was like to have been ` 
swallowed up by despair and death 
when, on The Army appearing in his 
path, ‘he found that penitence and faith 
open the door to security and peace. 
Not possible of measurement is the 
volume of quiet, wholesome influence 
that has flowed from The Army Schools 


-in Newfoundland. This is a reference 


not to Sunday-schools but to ordinary 
day-schools.' Education in the Colony 
has for long existed on a denomina- 
tional basis—now in places it is inter- 
denominational. Captain Brown ex- 
plained the matter in this way : 

' It is all a denominational system, in: 
Newfoundland, apart from some amal- 


. gamated, all- Protestant schools that 


have recently been established. At 
Deer Lake, for instance, there is a 
School that has a Methodist principal 


anda Salvationist second-master, while 


in the Grand Falls School a Presby- 
terian principal is assisted by an 
Anglican, a Methodist, and an Army 
teacher. Those amalgamated schools 
occur in the newly-arisen towns which, 
called into existence by paper and pulp 
developments, have drawn their in- 
habitants from various quarters. Else- 
where, in the long-established popula- 
tions, each denomination strong 
enough-to do so runs a school of its 
own. Thus we have three Schools in 
St. John’s (where also we have three 
and there are seventy-five 
other Army Schools in that number of. 
small towns. Im several of these small 
towns, or villages, there is no School 
other than The Army School, and, by 


the by, in some of them, the only place 


of public worship is The Army Hall. 
Of course, it will be understood that 
those villages have small populations-— 

say, 300 inhabitants or even less. One . 
such place is Triton, and others are 
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Brighton, Seal Cove, Fortune Bay, 
Hare Bay, and Wellington.’ 
Captain Brown was.born at Bona 


Vista, the first place to which The. 


Army spread from St. John's. His 
mother was one of the first Salvation- 
ists of Bona Vista, his father being 
enrolled two years later. One of the 
three Army Schools at St. John’s is for 
higher education, and the Captain Is in 
charge of this College. Asked how the 
Newfoundland Schools are financed, he 
explained : 

‘Education is neither compulsory 
nor free, but the fees are trifling— 
equal to a shilling a month. The bulk 
of the cost is met from-the Govern- 
ment capitation grant—six dollars per 
head of population, payable equally in 
respect of children of school age, in- 
fants below it and adults above it. But 
every member of the population 1s 
enrolled as belonging to some church or 
denomination, and the education grant 
for each individual is paid to the 
central organization of the church 
or denomination to which he or she 
belongs, or is supposed to belong. 
That, by the way, creates this curious 
state of affairs, that no denomination 
can secure a recruit without diminish- 
ing the nominal strength of some other 
denomination. The Army, thank God, 
is steadily advancing all the time, and 
this means that other religious bodies 
are nominally losing a corresponding 
number of adherents.’ 

. When one comes to think of it, there 
certainly is something strangely mis- 
leading in labelling everybody as hav- 
ing a religion when it is everywhere 
obvious that most people have none. 
In Newfoundland, poor backsliders and 
those who are spiritually indifferent all 
wear pious labels—nay, even the blas- 
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pheming infidels are carefully classi- 
fied as ‘Anglican,’ ‘ Presbyterian,’ 
‘Roman Catholic,’ or what not. 

Captain Brown was asked if he 
thought the Government capitation 
grant covered the cost of The Army 
Schools. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I feel sure it 
doesn't. Our Headquarters have to 
make arrangements for providing the 
balance. Nearly all The Army 
teachers are Army Officers, and that 
helps the position. As far as direct 
religious teaching goes, there are, of 
course, considerable differences of 
practice among Newfoundland schools. 
The Lord’s Prayer, a hymn, and Scrip- 
ture-reading are usual. In their open- 
ing fifteen minutes, our teachers have 
to remember that, while most of the 
children belong to Salvationist family, 
a proportion of the pupils will be. asso- 
ciated with other Protestant communi- 
ties. But I assure you, a very happy 
influence is radiated among our fine, 
sparkling young folks.’ 

And finally, from both Commandanf 
and Captain, came a few further 
touches to the picture of Newfound- 
land their words had conjured up. For 
scenery it is like Norway, and one of 
the most beautiful countries in the 
world. The vistas of silver. birch, fir, 
spruce, and juniper put a special magic 
into the landscapes. ‘Tits, Jays, wood- 
peckers, yellow hammers—Newfound- 
land has those and many other delight- 
ful birds. Roses, apples, strawberries, 
raspberries? Why, yes, excellent 
specimens of each. And it seems we 
are to be pitied because, as we don't 
live in Newfoundland, we knotv noth- 
ing of that luscious yellow berry called 
the bakeapple. 

ARTHUR E. CoPPING. 


Love's secret is to be always doing things for God, and not to 


mind because they are such very little ones. 
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MY SALVATION TESTIMONY 


Bv Starr-Caprain Hori, JAPAN 


N our way. to England my 
wife and I spoke with a good 
number of Indian passengers, 


who said that they liked to 
travel by Japanese boats as they were 
so well treated on board. We had 
some friendly chats, and they spoke 


well about the work of The Salvation . 


Army in India. 

‘ But,’ said one of the Indians, ‘ we 
don’t want any religion from outside 
our country, for we have plenty of 
religion of our own.’ I tried, in the 
hearing of his friends, to explain to 
him about Christianity, but I found it 
so hard to convince him that I sym- 
pathized with the missionary Officers 
in, India, regarding the hardness of 
their task. In spite of the fact that 
many of them had been or were being 
educated in Christian Mission Schools, 
-there was only one who said he was a 
. Christian. 

People say that Buddhism started in 
India, went into China, and then into 
Japan, and that it has lost its life in 
the former countries but preserved it 
in some measure in Japan, so natur- 
ally Europeans expect that Christian 
workers there will find ever so many 
difficulties arising from Buddhism. I 
am glad to say that this is not so; in 
fact, at the present time Christianity 
has better chances in Japan than in 
any other country on the globe; our 
General's latest successful Campaign 
there is a positive evidence of this 
statement. 

Indeed, I believe that wherever the 
Blood-and-Fire Elag marches on, vic- 
tory is sure to be ours, for the Indian 
gentleman who refuted everything I 
said in the. way of explanation, was 
silent and looked much moved when I 
gave my personal Salvation testimony, 
which I will repeat in the following 
paragraphs. 


All the pease of the villae where 
I was born were Buddhists by birth, 
though the priest seemed to have 


nothing to,do with their welfare until 
after death, when he would conduct 
funerals and hope for their happiness 
in the future state. Many of the 
people were superstitious and wor- 
shipped nearly anything that was 
popular amongst them, but I doubt 
whether there were any really intelli- 
gent believers in the religion. 

Now and then famous priests came 
round to our temple and had Meetings 
for the villagers. Such priests were 
clever talkers, and told us good, heart- 
touching stories, to which I sometimes 
listened with tears; but I don't remem- 
ber whether they taught us anything 
in the way of Buddhist doctrines. 

Twice a year, that is, on January 
and July 16th, they held special fes- 
tivals, when, a picture, showing the 
dreadful judgment of men after death, 
was hung on the wall for people to see. 
In the centre of it I saw the stern- 
looking judge, Emma-Sama, and his 
angels with horns on their heads and 
claws on the tips of their fingers and 
toes, who were executing punishment 
upon sinners. One of the angels was 
seen with a pair of pincers in his hand, 
pulling out. the tongue of a man who 
had been a liar, and I also saw others 
being punished in different ways, 
according to the deeds done in this 
world. There is also the doctrine of 
re-incarnation, which teaches the. 
rotation of a man's destiny according 
to his works in previous states. 

. With such Buddhist teachings in 
my sub-consciousness, I was brought 
under the influence of the Christian re- 
ligion in the school I attended. 

By and by the Founder of The Sal- 
vation Army visited Japan, and with 
my friends I went to Kyoto Station to 
welcome him. The citizens of Kyoto 
were streaming down through the 
streets to meet that great hero of 
humanity! Soon he appeared on the 


~ platform prepared in front of the 


station. 
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I was captured at once by his silvery 
hair and beard, the Salvation shine of 
his face and the movements of his 
head, hands and body, which showed 
that the spirit of love burning and boil- 
ing within him could not find enough 
outlet! Beauty is too inadequate a 
word to express my first impressions. 
Oh ! when I looked at his godly coun- 
tenance my eyes were wet with tears 
because of my heart’s aspirations after 
the greatness of his character. Even 
now I can hear his voice in my mental 
ears appealing to the crowd to strive to 
make ' a greater Japan, a better Japan, 
and a holier Japan.’ 

I also attended his Meetings in the 
City Council Hall of Kyoto, where he 
talked to a great assembly of: educa- 
tionists and students. He told us some 
touching stories about the work of 
Salvation Army Officers. One of the 
stories was about a French student, 


whose parents cut off his supplies be-. 


cause of his immoral life, and there 
seemed to be no hope for him. Asa 
student Í could understand his situa- 
tion. But an Army Officer found him 
in this condition, helped him to reform 
his life, and finally got him reconciled 
with his father, who must have been 
very glad to have back the son who had 
become a changed man. 

This and other stories made me feel 
that here was the kind of thing 1 was 


unconsciously looking for, to which to ' 


devote my life. I really wished then 
that the doer of those good things had 
been myself! But the platform seemed 
to be so much too high for me, and I 
had no knowledge about the ladder 
whereby I could reach it. I even 
feared that I might be sent to Hell that 
very night, and hardly managed to 
soothe myself by the thought that even 
though I was not saved God would not 
deal with me harshly if I would try to 
seek Salvation. 

And yet I could not accept the for- 
giveness or the redemption procured 
by Jesus Christ, for I was a sinner and 
deserved eternal punishment. God 
could not be just if He forgave me, | 
thought. I despised the idea of a for- 
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giving God of love; I really could not 
believe in, it. I thought I should be | 
lost for ever because of my sins, and 
one night I was under such strong con-. 
viction of sin that I could not sleep. 

Not long afterwards I was alone in 
my room one afternoon, meditating 
about this question, when I felt, as in 
a vision, that I was clingibg to a sppt 
on a steep precipice underneath which 
was a bottomless valley. Such a 
powerful unrest took. hold of me, and 
the picture was so vivid and real, that 
I knew I dared not wait a moment 
longer. I had to accept the redemption 
of Christ if I wanted to be saved. It 
was the last chance for my Salvation. 

I said, ‘ Lord, I believe,’ and the 
next moment I found that all my feel- 
ings were gone! Then another kind of 
fear took hold of me; I wondered if my 
conscience had been paralysed. But I 
was at once reminded that this was the 
wonderful peace which came from the 
unity between God and me; there was 
no longer any friction between Him 
and me; it was indeed an unspeakable 
peace. This peace is understandable 
only to those who have experienced it 
themselves. 

My heart became full of compassion 
for the souls of other people. I have 
often wept in sympathy with the burn- 
ing spirit of love, so anxious to save 
others, that occupied the heart of fif- 
teen-years-old William Booth! I 
loved the name of The Salvation Army. 
‘ Kyu-Sei-Gun ’ had a special charm 
for me, i 

‘By intuition I at once knew that 
Christ was God, for no one but God 
could have forgiven my sins., Oh! 
how many people there are in the world 
to-day who have not yet found that 
there is really forgiveness of sin for 
them. I also knew intuitively that this 
God was the same Person who had 
been with me all through my lfe up till 
then, reproving me when I did any- 
thing wrong and commending me when 
I did something good., I also knew 
that this was the God whom everybody 
should believe in and serve. . 

When I finished telling this testi- 
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mony I asked the Indian gentleman, 
who was a schoolmaster, to let me 
pray. He agreed and I prayed, and we 


: parted with the hope—in my heart— 


that some day he would be saved. 

I have often wept in gratitude to- 
wards God for His patience in dealing 
with me and for the forgiveness pro- 
cured for me, and also for the condes- 

cension of Christ when He took the 
name of ‘ Jesus’ on Himself in order 
to save me, as well as millions of 
others. ' O Jesus, Thou hast bought 
me and saved me from destruction; I 
am Thine; Thou hast every right to do 
whatever Thou likest to do with me,’ is 
my. heart’s unchanging cry! 

The Indians referred to above said 
that all religions were the same, after 
all; and yet they did not have the bless- 
ings. I enjoy through the Blood of 
Jesus. 

In Japan, ‘lately, and especially in 
Tokio, believers in Buddhism have 
been awakened by Christian move- 
ments, particularly by some of The 
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Salvation Army’s methods, and they 
are now doing many things just as 
Christians do. Their modern teach- 
ings are mostly based upon Christian 
doctrines; that is, to-day, what they 
teach is not very far from what we 
teach. And some of the Christians be- 
lieve that their efforts are paving the 
way for Christianity. So long as we 
approach the people in the right way, 
great opportunities lie before us, for 
Japanese minds are open to the truth. 


For instance, a clerk of the Japanese 
navy, who was not a Christian yet, 
was one of our fellow-passengers on 
the boat; he appreciated the little 
Open-Air Meeting we had together on 
the deck, and just before Christmas he 
handed to me an envelope which con- 
tained a donation of three pounds, and 
on which was written, ' Towards the 
noble work,’ namely, The Salvation 
Army. A few days ago I sent him the 
receipt which I got from International 
Headquarters for that donation. God 
bless him ! 





EASTER 


Ir is the Day when Heaven brings 

Its honours for despised things; 

When from the grave dead ho arise 
With Christ beneath the breaking skies; 
And on the startled soul unfurl'd 

Shines the new banner of the world—~ 
Ob a new worid, for veils are torn, 

And from the other side are borne 

Echoes of blasts’ the trumpets blow 

When with Him white battalions go. 


It is the Day to wake from sleep! 
For God's spent warriors to lea 
Back to their arms, as to their aid 
Marches that endless cavalcade ; 
Now loneliness is company, 

And every fight a victory; 

It is the Day when dark 1s plain, 
And weak is strong, and beggars reign; 
And dead things live and lost are found, 
For Christ and His to-day are a ae 
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EASTER DAYBREAK 


$ 
S é 
: S 
I AM not sure a blaze of golden sunlight - 
Marked the first Easter day as darkness fled ; Ü. 
I am not sure that dewdrops gleamed like diamonds, P 
Brushed off by Mary as she homeward sped. | S 
No, rather chill, I fancy, was the dawning, ‘ 
And grey at first awoke that Easter Day ; x 
Damp still with death-dews were the shroud and napkin ; 
As they by angel-hands were laid away. 
$ 
~ . Jesus was risen; death had failed to hold Him; r 
Yet, from the heart of Mary as she wept, i 
Not all at once could fade the black remembrance [S 
Of what her Lord had suffered ere He slept ! 4 
S 
Do clouds bedim your Eastertide, my comrade? > 
Does grief half-blind you to the Risen Life? E 
Like the disciples! eyes, in love and sorrow, 
Are yours beshadowed still by Calvary's strife? 
Courage! For if in truth thy Lord be risen, 
Enthroned as living King in heart of thine, : 
Then, though the darkest clouds may dim the dawning, 


Easter’s full noonday sun shall surely shine. eu 
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FRAGRANCE FROM COLOGNE 


GOD-RAISED FLOWERS FROM A GERMAN GARDEN 


E were fortunate in our asso- 
clation with the Women's 
Social Work in Germany. 


In the first place, we had an 
excellent opportunity of speaking with 
Lieut.-Colonel Mary Booth, the Ter- 
ritorial Commander, whose practical 
interest in this important branch was 
so evident to us. 

The Colonel touched upon her own 
deep concern for the women and girls 
and little children who come under The 
Army's care, but she did not even so 
much as throw out a hint of the fact, 
which we ourselves unearthed, that, at 
midnight and in the early hours, she 
has been in the streets and at the big 
stations, looking for those in need of 
The Army's help, or that she had taken 
certain homeless girls whom she had 
found footsore and wandering in the 
night, to the Steglitz Home, ringing up 
the surprised Warden for the purpose. 

Secondly, while travelling to Berlin, 
we found that, instead of taking the 
journey alone, as we had anticipated, 
there were several comrades on the 
train, and these, fortunately enough, 
happened to include Brigadier Bühler, 
Secretary for the Women’s Social 
Work, to whom we are indebted for 
much information.  Fellow-travellers 
also were Staff-Captain Steinicke, 
Warden of the Children’s Home in 
Berlin; Adjutant Karolina Heinrich, 
Warden of the Maternity Hospital, to 
whose career we have made reference 
elsewhere; Adjutant Elizabeth Hein- 
rich, Warden of the Berlin (Steglitz) 
Home for Womeh and Girls ; and Adju- 
tant Glueck, Warden of the Holiday 
Home near. Berlin: and from all these, 
too, valuable information was obtained 
while we sped in the direction of 
Hanover. Presently we glimpsed the 
locality of the famous Bielefeld Colony, 
founded by Pastor von Bodelschwingh, 
and passed also tbe scene of a recent 
railway wreck, where a number of 
people lost their lives through the 


criminal act of two alleged train- 
wreckers, bent on plunder. 

While we listened to our comrades 
as they spoke of the work they were 
privileged to do under the Blood-and- 
Fire Flag of The Salvation Army, we 
could not help but think of the human 
wreckage they had helped to salve, and 
wonder how big would the Colony be 
wherein all the women and girls helped 
and saved in Germany throughout the 
years could find residence. 

That is how it often is with the best 
work. Though there is much to see 
and praise God for, that which is not 
seen by human eyes is even greater, and 
we know that His approving is rests 
upon it. 

There are sixteen centres in con- 
nexion with the Women's Social Work 
in Germany. "These include six Homes 
for Women and Girls, a Maternity 
Home, a Children's Home, three 
Women’s Hostels, five Slum Posts, and 
one Slum Centre, the latter being used 
for training Cadets destined for the 
Women's Social Work. Nine Cadets. 
from the Berlin Training Garrison are 
at the Slum Centre, in connexion with 
which there is a Soup Kitchen for the 
benefit of the poor people of the dis- 
trict in which our comrades work. 

This latter information we obtained 
from the Brigadier in our Cologne or 
more properly Köln Home for Women 
and Girls, situated at Junkersdorf 
(Aachener Str. 27), whither we had 
gone in company with Mrs. Brigadier 
Busse, of the Këln Division. The 
Officer in charge of the Home is Field- 
Major Franke, who has had a long and 
unique experience in dealing with 
women and girls, and has had wonder- 
ful success in winning them for Christ. 

For example, a highly-placed official 
sent a girl to the Home, saying: ‘I 
don't believe in her, but you will, I 
know, do what you can to help her.’ 
This supposedly hopeless girl has been 
two years in the Home, and ts thor- 
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oughly saved and wears the ' H ' (the 
sign of Die Heilsarmee) on her collar. 
She was converted in one of the Home 
Meetings. There is a guitar Band of 
six in the Home, whose music we had 
the pleasure of hearing ; there is also a 
Bible Class of fifteen members. Fre- 
quently the girls, of their own accord, 
speak to the other girls: ‘Do try to 
be good. Remember that we were like 
you, but God has changed us, and He 
- can do the same for you.’ 

The girl sent by the Head of the 
province, and in whom he did not 
believe, is a most devoted comrade. 
She had been sent in vain to other 
Homes, before.she came to The Army. 
Now all believe in her and her testi- 
mony is given with joy. 

The courts send their specially bad 
cases to The Army. The Major has a 
great gift for dealing with women and 
girls and not infrequently a magistrate 
will appeal to her to do her best with 
a perplexing case. 

‚The Major attends the court, and, 
when occasion requires it, gives the 
magistrate a paper, on which she sets 
forth what The Army would be pre- 
pared to do fora girl. The magistrate 
reads it, and says to the accused: ‘ If 
you are willing to go to The Salvation 
Army, you may depart, but otherwise 
you will be punished.’ So the girl 
enters the Home on probation. Gener- 
ally this marks the first step towards 
complete regeneration. Experience 
proves that personal talks between 
girl and Officer—most loving in their 
tone and spirit—help to break down 
the hardest and most rebellious. 

The Major has spent twenty-two of 
her twenty-six years of Officership in 
this work, and is at the Köln Home for 
her third term, it being her second 
time in charge. She was twice at 
Strasburg, and three times at Ham- 
burg. Dresden and Berlin have also 
claimed her for various periods. 

When asked to mention an incident 
or two, the Major’s difficulty is to make 
a selection from the many women and 
girls she and the other Officers of the 
Kóln Home have been able to help. 
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There is the story of a girl of twenty- 
one, from a convent, who did not know 
what to do in the hour of her great 
sorrow. Left to herself she did the. 
wrong thing, and was helped out of the 
Rhine and brought to the Home and to 
the Major—and—well, now she is 
saved and happily married, and comes 
to see the Warden and ouf other com- 
rades, always so happy and full of 
gratitude.’ 

Girls who came to the Home as long 
as eighteen years ago return, as 
visitors, again and again, and are 
always delighted to do so. When they 
are in difficulties, too, they come to 
the Major, saying: ‘ Now, please, 
what would you do?' Sometimes it 
is a difficulty concerning work, or a 
domestic difference. One man brought 
his troublesome wife to the Major, and 
she stayed in the Home long enough to © 
get converted, and then returned to her 
husband, an entirely changed woman. 
Now and then the Major invites the 
husbands to come with their wives, and 
coffee is provided for them all. Then, : 
after a happy social time, a Meeting 
follows, which often proves of the 
greatest possible help. 

Specially interesting was the story 
told us by the Major about two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. It appears that 
they were brought by their father, 
whose wife had died in the United 
States. ' Take them and nurse them, 
and I will pay,’ said the man, who then 
went off and never returned. 

The Major went to the court, and 
was told that they were U.S.A. chil- 
dren. She then saw the U.S. Consul, 
and asked his help. ‘They belong to 
your country,’ she said. Ultimately 
they were taken aboard a United States 
ship, the boy being by that time 
eleven years of age and the girl nine. 
The proper authorities then assumed 
responsibility, and so, at long last, the 
boy and girl set off for America. 

That boy is now twenty-six years of 
age. Recently he wrote to the Major, 
and shortly afterwards he himself 
appeared. 

* Can you help me?’ he inquired. ‘ I 
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m to get married ; am I a German, 

or am I American? I must know my 
 mationality.' 
F1 ent withidtbemctoxilie Consul,’ 
/ says the Major. Though, as we write, 
the case is not complete, we venture to 
predict that all difficulties will be over- 
come, with the help of the resourceful 
Major, and we have no doubt that, in 
due course, the marriage bells will 
merrily ring ! 

Here and there in the Kóln Home we 
saw plants and flowers. 

. *llove flowers,’ said our comrade. 

Yes, thought we, as we reflected 
upon that other garden of flowers she 
has so long been privileged to tend, 
and from which she has uprooted many 
a noxious weed—the flowers you love 
are the lives made fragrant through 
much faithful toil and many prayers. 

Here is a fragrant bouquet. 

One girl had been very dishonest and 
untrustworthy; in fact, she was the 
despair of those interested in her. 
Though she had come under careful 
religious and institutional influence, 
she seemed no better. Her mother had 
died when she was young, and she did 
not get on with her step-mother. 
There was no religion in the home; her 
father cared nothing about such things. 
It was as a last resort that she came 
to The Army, but the result was satis- 
factory. She stayed nearly two years 
in the Home, where she found the 
source of true peace and happiness, 
then, at length, she went to a situation 
where she has been for upwards of a 
year. Her mistress testifies concern- 
ing her value, for the girl is a true 
Salwationist. 

Another girl çame of a better-class 
family. She had been well educated. 
Breaking through all the conventions 
she got into difficulty, and then went 
rapidly to the bad. For years she 
lived in houses of evil reputation in 
different cities. 

The police sent her to the Home, 
where she remained for a short time. 
Then she ran away and went to her old 
haunts; but already new influences, 
which she could not shake off, were 


‘ parents, 
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T in her heart, and, after a big 
fight with herself, she wrote of her own 
accord, asking to be again taken in, 
and saying that she was tired of sin 
and wanted to be saved. 


Once more the door was opened for 
her, and she entered the Home, where 
she was definitely converted. ` After 
staying for some time she was sent to 
a suitable situation, where she is giving 
satisfaction ; moreover, she is a Salva- 
tionist, and doing her best to bring the 
message of Christ to others. 


A woman of thirty-three was deeply 
attached to her child. Her faith had 
been shattered by a broken ‘promise, 
but she came to the Home in a spirit 
of humble willingness to do anything. 
She was a good worker, and her love 
for her child helped to save her. After 
finding Salvation in The Army’s 
Home she went to a situation, and for 
nearly two years has been a faithful- 


hearted Salvationist, doing her duty in 


a spirit of joyful gratitude. 

Another girl was a runaway. Having 
acted very wrongly she dared not go 
home. Through The Army's efforts 
she was brought into touch with her 
and after seven months’ 
absence she returned to them, and has 
since been happily married. After an 
interval of three years she was passing 
through Kóln, and called at the Home 
to express gratitude for all that had 
been done for her. 

Another case is that of the daughter 
of an official, brought to the Köln 
Home by her father. She had stolen 
money and had run away again and 
again. Butin the Home she found Sal- 
vation, and six months later, a changed 
girl, she returned to her parents, who 
express great gratitude for The Army’s 
help. 

Small and weak, and very disobedient 
to her mother, was a girl whom the 
Local Corps Officer brought to the. 
Home. She was difficult to help and 
influence, having been utterly spoilt. 
But she was won at last, and became 
a good Salvationist. A year ago she 
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LOCAL OFFICERS OF MANY LANDS 


VIII.—A DocroR's DAUGHTER 
MARK ON Two 


ONORARY  Sergeant-Major 

Berta Elvin, of the Helsing- 

fors I Corps, has belonged 

to The Salvation Army for 
thirty-two years. She was converted 
through the personal influence of the 
pioneer of The Salvation Army in 
Finland, Brigadier H. v. Haartman, 
and has modelled her spiritual and 
practical life on that of the sainted 
Brigadier. 
siclan she had a position and an influ- 
ence which from the first she used to 
help The Salvation Army. Education 
and natural gifts helped to make her 
part in Salvation warfare great and 
influential, and her position made it 
possible for her to help many branches 
of Salvation Army work. 

For instance, as long as her financial 
position permitted it, she often, in 
different ways, remembered the Social 
Institutions in Helsingfors. The 
Women's Industrial Home used to get 
Christmas hams for the whole family 
from  Sergeant-Major Elvin. Her 
ingenuity has been great in finding 
ways and means of blessing and 
encouraging Ofhcers and comrades, 
and in some way or other she has con- 
trived to'be of help and blessing to 
all with whom she came in contact. 
Her interest embraced everybody. She 
would gather a little group of friends 
to make dolls for the Créche ; or take 
a girl from the Industrial Home into 
her employment; often she helped 
some comrade at the Corps who 
needed advice and guidance. Every- 


As the daughter of a phy- . 


or HELSINGFORS LEAVES HER 
GENERATIONS 


body has found in her an understand- 
ing, motherly friend, ready with coun- 
sel and sympathy. 

For a time she was in charge of the 
Officers’ Home of Rest, and there she 
gave the resting Officers all her 
interest and attention. The Head- 
quarters Sewing League assembled in 
her home during a number of years, 
and up to the present time she always 
reads aloud at its Meetings. 

In the Helsingfors I Corps :she 
has done important work as Young 
People's Sergeant-Major—a position 
which she occupied for a number of 
years. Two of the juniors of those 
times have since successively occupied 
this position, a proof of the lasting 
character of the work she did. Later 
she was Corps Sergeant-Major, which 
position she held up to the close of 
1925. 

Her age, seventy-three years, pre- 
vents her from taking part in the work 
so intensely and effectively as she had 
been used to do. She has grown 
white-haired in the service, but the 
veteran.is still often seen at the Corps 
Meetings, to the joy of both young and 
old. In spite of her age she, who has 
always been a friend of the children, 
still delights in their company, and is 
received with acclamation by them. 
Thisis the work she has loved best, and 
the day is coming when she will reap 
unexpectedly rich fruit from the seed 
she has sown by her work in the Junior 
Corps, as the leader of the Bible-class 
and in other positions.' 


ODN 
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CAN LEPROSY BE CURED? 


. THE SEARCH FOR A CURE IS BEING PURSUED WITH UNTIRING ENERGY 
-——HopPES AT THE ARMY'S LEPER COLONY, PELANTOENGAN, JAVA 


VERY reader will be glad to 

learn of the persistent efforts 

that are being made to discover 

a cure for leprosy, and of the 
high hopes entertained by the medical 
faculty. 

The Army's Leper Colony at Pelan- 
toengan, Java, where more than two 
hundred and fifty leper patients are 
cared for, 1s happy in the possession of 
a Government doctor whose one con- 
suming interest is the discovery of a 
cure. Dr. Paul Batgehr was five years 
ago appointed by the Netherlands 
Indies Government as medical officer 
for the Colony, and since his appoint- 
ment he has conducted a large number 


of experiments, as a result of which he: 


believes that ere long an effective 
check on leprosy will be discovered. 

The doctor is in close touch with 
medical men all over the world, who 
together form an international corps 
of leprosy fighters. The findings of the 
British Empire Leprosy Commission 
and of Japanese, South American, and 
European investigators have all been 
tried out at, Pelantoengan, and Dr. 
Bargehr recently discussed his experi- 
ences with an I.H.Q. Editorial repre- 
sentative. 

* So far,’ said the doctor, ‘ we can- 
not claim great success. ‘ ‘‘ Cures ” 
are often announced in the newspapers. 
We test them all, and in nearly every 
case there is some improvement when 
we begin a new method, but it is not 
maintained. Ag soon as the patience 
of the person under treatment is ex- 
hausted, and he loses hope, the im- 
provement is lost, and a relapse sets in. 
Faith plays a greater part in this war- 
fare than many ‘people i imagine ! ' 

' Recent investigations, however, 
give us good reason to believe in the 
possibility of discovering a cure. We 
have found that after about twenty 
years the disease seems to work itself 
out. Its power of destruction wanes 


and dies, so that those tissues that have 
escaped the corruption are in no fur- 
ther danger. Many of the old people 
here, for instance, although terribly 
dishgured and dismembered, have 
apparently outlived the disease. It 
makes no further progress in their 
bodies, and they will die from some 
other cause. 

‘This discovery has been made by 
an independent investigator in Iceland, 
giving valuable corroboration to our 
findings in the tropics. 

‘Our hope now, speaking in non- 
technical language, is to hurry the 
'" twenty year process," to take the 
disease in an early stage, isolate the 
affected part, and force a rapid pro- 
gress through all its periods until it 
naturally becomes abortive and dies. 
This will at least prevent that unspeak- 
ably horrible corruption of the whole 
body that has always made leprosy one 
of the most ghoulish of diseases. 

‘ Quite as important is the hope we 
now have of soon being able to make 
healthy people immune, so that a leper 
can live with persons not affected, pro- 
vided they have been treated. I have 
used and am still using sterilized leper 
bacteria for injections, and am getting 
clear reactions. There is evidence that 
these '' immunity injections " are suc- 


‘cessful.’ 


‘ How is leprosy caught? ’ asked the 
interviewer. 
* By contact and a favourable condi- 


.tion in the healthy person, is the gener- 


ally accepted theory,’ replied the 
doctor. ‘ It can only be taken by per- 
sons whose blood condition offers a 
necessary field for the effectiveness of 
the leprosy bacteria. 

‘So twenty people could shake 
hands with a leper and only one run 
any risk of infection?’ 

* A hundred!’ exclaimed the doctor. 
‘ Perhaps five hundred, but the diffi- 
culty is to discover who is immune and 
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who ready to take the disease. At pre- 
sent the only certain way of discovery 
ts by experiment, and if you do happen 
to be a favourably disposed person— ! 
At present there is no sure cure.’ 

‘If the immunity experiments are 
quite successful, will there not be a 
new way of treating patients?’ sug- 
gested the interviewer. ' They will be 
able to stay in their homes and not be 
compelled to come away to a place such 
as this? ' 

‘Why not?’ replied the doctor. ‘I 
see no reason why that should not be. 
But,’ he added, ‘ whether the patients 
in their homes would receive the care 
they get here is another question alto- 
gether!’ 

A glimpse of the Pelantoengan con- 
sulting room with its -cupboards 
crowded with charts and records gives 
some idea of the patience with which 
the disease is ‘being investigated. 

The presence of leprosy is detected 
by insensibility of the skin, and a series 
of tests have been devised. One of 
them is the hot and cold test. Tubes 
filled with hot and cold water are 
placed lightly on the skin, and accord- 
ing to the feeling of the patient the 
doctor discovers the position of the 
disease. Another is the tapping test to 
find out the patient’s awareness of 
contact. f ' 

' Every person under observation is 
completely tested in this way, and the 
areas of sensibility are carefully re- 
corded on a chart. 

'I have seen the doctor spend a 
whole day on one patient,' said Com- 
mandant Harvey, the Head Nurse. 
* Every inch of the body is tested.’ 

After a time the same process is re- 
peated. The thoughts of the patients 
as they feel the insensible areas to be 
increasing will scarcely bear mention. 

‘Look at these charts,’ said the 
, Commandant, taking a packet at ran- 
dom from the cupboard. The first 
showed a small insensible area on one 
arm and under the left shoulder blade. 
The last was covered with a confusion 
of red and green strokes. 

‘ When this man came in the disease 
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could hardly be detected,’ explained 
the Commandant, ‘ but when the last 
chart was made the doctor couldn’t find 
one spot of feeling on his whole body. . 


‘His skin was as dead as a covering of 


leather before he died.’ 

* Does that mean that the patients 
do not suffer much pain?" asked the 
interviewer, fascinated by fhese awful 
records. 

‘I wish it did,’ said the Comman- 
dant grimly. ‘ If there were any truth 
in the idea that lepers don't feel pain 
our ‘hearts would often be lighter. 
Some of them suffer intense agony. 
Leprosy is a kind of nervous disease. 
The natives call the first pains '' ants." 
They say it feels like ants crawling 
about under the skin and later on a 
pain like neuralgia develops in all the 
affected parts. As long as the disease 
is active there is the possibility of in- 
tense pain. Imagine toothache all over 
you and no hope of recovery ! ' 

‘If you are going to say anything 
about the medical work here,’ said the 
doctor, a little later, ' please do not 
speak of me. Tell your readers about 
the sisters, your Army Officers. They 
are wonderful. Without their patience 
and cheerfulness and untiring labour I 
could do nothing. —— 

‘We must find the cure,’ he went 
on, his eyes burning with devotion. 
‘It must come. I have to wait years 
for the proof of my experiments, and 
other clever men all over the world are 
waiting and toiling, but we must suc- 
ceed.’ . 

Against his wishes, it has been 
necessary to speak of Dr. Bargehr, if 
only to show what is being dong at 
Pelantoengan. Turning his back on 
avenues of quicker profnotion, and liv- 
ing with his talented wife in the isola- 
tion of that valley of mystery and pain, 


‘this young doctor has given himself to 


his task with an enthusiasm that has 
won the admiration of the Salvationists 
on the Colony. 

* You are a man of science,’ said the 
interviewer. ‘ And Salvationists are 
people of religion. We will pray for 

(Continued on page 156) 
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‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


. A SERIAL STORY OF OUR EARLY Days 


Summary 


Polly Faulconbridge was definitely con- 
verted in Coventry, and longed to work for 
God. When her passionately-loved mother 
lay dying she bade Polly watch for the 
* great work '—foretold to the girl by a vivid 
day vision—to which God would call her. 
* The Christian Mission’ opened in an old 
theatre; Poly was shocked yet fascinated; 
an inner voice said, ‘This is your work.’ 
She became a member. The Founder and 
Army Mother came to open a ' New Fac- 
tory, and Polly was accepted by Mr. Booth 
as an Evangelist, and spent four eventful 
months as a Second. At her first Command, 
the chorus, ‘ Washing many more,’ was mis- 
interpreted. l 


CHAPTER IV 


ELLIE, who was heiself 
'half-seas-over,' was en- 
raged to hear this, and as 
tbe procession reached her 
door she strode out and, seizing the 

tall young leader, shook her vigorously. 

‘PI give thee ''washing Nellie 

Moore,” and let thee know I’m as 
clean as thou art, any time,' she splut- 
tered, between the shakes. Instantly 
it dawned on Sister Faulconbridge how 
the chdrus had been misunderstood, 





and she thought: ‘ Here's a chance!’ ` 


Gripping the arm of the shorter 
woman, she pulled her into the pro- 
cession and carried her along, singing 
at the top of her own tuneful voice, 
Nellie's personal version of those pro- 
voking lines. 

The: crush of people sitting and 
standing was great, and, once inside, 
Nellie—who had been put in the charge 
of two women she knew, both of whom 
had been saved from drink—found her- 
self obliged to settle down between 
them. As she sat and heard people 
she had known in sin testify to the 
glorious change Salvation had made, 
the effects of her drinking began to 
wear off. When the Prayer Meeting 
started, the chorus started, too: 
Washing Nellie Moore, yes, washing Nellie 


Moore, 
Oh, I hope to see Him washing Nellie 
Moore. . . . 


agreement of her predecessors. 


These tantalizing sentiments were 
ringing all around her, and— whether 
she turned right or left—her ears 
heard a voice behind her saying : ‘ This 
is the way, walk ye in it! ' 

Nellie also feit the Holy Spirit's 
striving and knew that she was not 
‘clean.’ So, helped by the loving faith 
of these persistent Hallelujahs, she 
allowed herself to be led to the peni- 
tent-form, where she fell on her knees 
and pleaded earnestly that God would 
wash away her sins and help her to be 
good. 

Soon she was on her feet, hand in 
hand with the others who had just been 
washed, and all the saved ones were 
singing with ecstatic abandonment : 
To-night we've.seen Him washing Nellie ' 

Moore. . .. . 

‘I’m so glad my husband thought 
you were singing that,' whispered a 
sobered and saved Nellie later on to 
Sister Faulconbridge; then she went 
home to give her man no rest until he 
came, too. i 

Nellie Moore and her husband had 
been heavy drinkers for years, so when 
her deliverance was quickly followed 
by his own, and both became Salva- 
tionists, the event made a great stir in 
the town of Seaham Harbour. Very 
big crowds surrounded the Open-Air 
rings; the Theatre Royal was crowded 
to its utmost limits, and souls were 
saved every night. Money also was 
less scarce than at Manchester ; a great 
relief. 

After a time Sister Faulconbridge 
announced and ‘ billed ’ a Temperance 
Meeting, thus unwittingly breaking the 
The 
theatre proprietors, hearing of it, 
promptly locked their tenants out, and 
there was a period of confusion and 
dismay around the closed doors. But 
a friend intervened, explaining that the 
new leader did not know of the condi- 
tion attached to the tenancy. Then 
they were re-admitted. The odd thing 
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was, that they might hold temperance 
Meetings, but might not announce 
them ! 

' The Founder in those early days was 
always on the move among the 
Stations, and had a way of arriving 
alone and unannounced and conducting 
a Meeting. 

Great was the grief next day of cer- 
tain Seaham Harbour members who 
had missed his visit to their theatre. 

“When will he come again?’ they 
asked, almost in tears. 

'I can't tell you. It might be any 
time,’ replied the Evangelist. ‘ And 
they were never absent from another 
Meeting,' she adds, living over again 
those throbbing days. His second sur- 
prise descent on Sister Faulconbridge 
came when she had been at her first 
command three months. He was ' on 
his way somewhere,’ and had broken 
his journey to look her up. There was 
a glad welcome at the Quarters' door, 
a cup of tea, an inquiry as to how she, 
was going on in her soul, some prayer 
together, and then—' I am going to 
take you away from here and send you 
to Salisbury, and there you will have 
a brass band!’ 

He looked at her to see how this 
bomb-shell would be received, and was 
not surprised when she cried in indig- 
nation : 

‘Mr. Booth! A brass band! I 
don't think I should like it in connexion. 
with religious services ! ' 

He soothingly assured her that it 
would be ' all right,’ and left it at that. 

So she came to Salisbury, accom- 
panied by ‘a nice girl’ (Miss Miller) 
from Seaham Harbour, whom she had 
selected as her assistant. 

A ‘ War Cry’ writer, referring some 
years later to this period of Sister 
I’aulconbridge’s experiences, said that 
she ‘ trained in the great theatre at 
Seaham Harbour for the part she was 
to play in the arena with the wild beasts 
of Salisbury ! ’ 

Commenced by Mrs. Sayers and Mr. 
Edmonds, who had ‘a very rough 
time,’ the work at Salisbury had been 
continued by Mr. Watts (brother to the 
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present Mrs. Colonel Josiah Taylor), 
under whom things had somewhat 
quietened. The third commander and 
her helper were met and welcomed by 
a youth named Ernest Fry. This was 
in April, 1879. 

‘Do you know who plays brass 
instruments here?’ Miss Faulcon- 
bridge asked him. ‘ Yes,’ he replied. 
* My father and my two brothers and I.’ 

She was going to tea into the very 
home of that innovating band! The 
Fry family were among the members 
of the Mission, known as ‘ Sarah 
Sayers’ Angels,’ and theirs was a real 
home. 

All went gloriously at first. The 
Hall known as ‘The Salvation 
Stores,’ was an old carpenter’s shop 
up some stairs but fronting the street, 
and seating less than three hundred. 
No notice-board adorned its entrance ; 
the Meetings were ‘ packed out’ with- 
out that. 

Quite well-to-do people were at- 
tracted, though the later rioting scared 
most of them away, and the Converts 
were won chiefly from the working 
classes. A great soul-saving and life- 
transforming work went on, and as the 
publicans found their customers dimin- 
ishing they became annoyed, and 
offered free drinks to any one who 
would upset the Hallelujahs. 

The monument steps, in the market- 
place, made a good Open-Air platform, 
and here every evening a dense throng 
surrounded the eighty singing and tes- 
tifying men and women enthusiasts. 
Railwaymen, tradespeople, and farm 
labourers and their wives were there. 

One night a man left his pot gf beer 
on the bar counter, elbowed his way 
through the closely-packed crowd, and, 
reaching Sister Faulconbridge, put to 
her the anxious question : ' Can a back- 
slider come to Jesus? ' 

‘Oh, yes, He's waiting for you,’ 
was her immediate and glad reply. 

Here was a chance for the publican’s 
hirelings to earn free drinks. They 
began to knock the penitent about and 
would not let him kneel in the ring to 
seek Salvation. 


- 
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Hon. Corps Sergeant-Major Berta Elvin, Helsingfors I, Finland. 
Army Officers at The Matopos, near the grave of the late Cecil Rhodes. 
A room in The Salvation Army Mothers' Hospital, Clapton, London. 





4. Salvation Army Band at Gisborne, New Zealand, in the grounds of the local hospital 
where they pay regular visits to play and talk to the patients 





A little group of Local Officers gathered at Tromso (Norway) to meet Commissioner Mrs, 
Booth-Hellber$, some having travelled seventy-five Norwegian sea-miles. 

The first Karen Cadet, with his Divisional Commander, Staff-Captain Gayuna (Wilby), Burma. 

Students in The Salvation Army Weaving School at Nairobi, Kenya. 

Salvation Army Band of Gisborne Corps, New Zealand, playing to cheer the patients in the 
local hospital. 
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He was rescued by some of the men- 
Converts and conveyed to the Hall, 
where he, and a lot of others, found 
God. ' We were taught by the Founder 
never to retaliate. If we had done so, 
I don’t think there would be a Salva- 
tion Army to-day,’ says our Evangel- 
ist, looking back on those riotous 
months in Salisbury. 

‘We had souls every night. They 
were so in earnest and grew so beau- 
tifully,’ she goes on. ‘ I visited them 
as often as I could and always went 
the next day to see the new Converts.’ 

But as the interest increased and the 
evenings grew darker the rioting be- 
came really dangerous. ' People from 
the surrounding villages swelled the 
market-place crowds. Some wanted to 
hear the Hallelujahs; others, bent on 
drowning their voices, shouted the 
words of popular songs, pushed and 
hustled, and even threw stones. 

One evening young Mr. Bramwell 
Booth visited Salisbury and wrote a 
lively description of his experiences for 
‘ The Christian Mission Magazine ' 

‘ The mob surged up and swept us 
away... my hat went and I got badly 
squeezed. : 

In a later issue of the Magazine we 
read : ‘ A man who was the first to step 
on Mr. Bramwell's hat when he was in 
the market-place has given God his 
heart and begun to speak.’ 

Of another Salisbury Convert it was 
recorded: ' Instead of getting dead- 
drunk with beer, now he gets alive- 
drunk with the wine that comes from 
Heaven!’ The Army's unquenchable 
happiness shines through all. 

One day the Superintendent of Police 
sent a constable to the Quarters to say 
that Miss Faulcopbridge must not hold 
any more Open- Air Meetings because 
of the commotion and rioting they 
caused in the market-place. 

The reply she sent back was that 
‘ our work lies in the open air,’ and she 
told the constable about some of the 
wonderful conversions. 

She was then summoned to see the 
Superintendent, who said to this deter- 
mined young twenty-year-old. 
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* You're not at the head of the Mis- 
sion entirely, are you? ' 

‘Oh, no! Mr. Booth is at the head.” 

‘Well, then, I'd like you to wire 
Mr. Booth telling him we prohibit any 
more Open-Air Meetings | : 

She wired: ' Authorities insist on 
Open-Airs ceasing. Am willing to go 
on. What must I do?’ 

He wired back: ' Go forward. No 
retreating. We are praying for you.' 

Both he and she were sure that, if 
they once stopped Open-Air work, 
they would never be allowed to begin 
again. She and her fellow pioneer- 
warriors were forging a way to liberty 
for The Army of the future. 

When the Superintendent saw the 
wire, he snorted : ‘ He's as mad as you 
you!’ Then he continued: ‘ We can 
do no more for you; you are at the 


mercy of the crowd I^ 


This- official ‘ washing-of-hands ' 
leaked out and had a very bad effect. 
It became almost impossible for the 
Missioners to march, hemmed in as 
they now were on all sides by a surg- 
ing mass of humanity, which would 
hold them imprisoned, or hustle them 
along and then rush them past their 
Hall, as its whim dictated. 

They had been accustomed to meet 
at the Hall and march to the Monu- 
ment; now they came up singly to the 
stand, held as long a Meeting as the 
mob allowed, then tried to march to 
the inside gathering, keeping as close 
together as they could. The men-Sol- 
diers did.their utmost to protect their 
girl-leader, ‘ especially the Frys,’ and 
she remarks at this point: ‘ Fancy if 
I'd had long curls then!’ 

One dark night, as the Open-Air 
Meeting ended, a little group of publi- 
cans got hold of Miss Faulconbridge 
and dragged her away from her sup- 
porters to the other side of the Monu- 
ment, into the thick of the hostile 
crowd. Here she was pinched and 
punched and crushed against the 
Monument until she was breathless and 
nearly fainting. 

‘Now where's your God? Why 
doesn't He deliver you? ’ they hissed. 
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She just gasped: ' He will in His 
own time,’ and at that moment a 
policeman appeared waving a trun- 
cheon and shouting : " You've got her, 
have you? If you don't let her go, PH 
floor you with this!’ 

The cowardly fellows released her; 
her people came up, and with great 
difficulty they got to the Hall and held 
the Meeting ‘ as usual.’ 

Her account of her dagas is brief : 
‘I was always bruised, my arms were 
often pinched, and now much more 
so!" 

On arriving at the Monument 
another night, early and alone, the 
two girls saw a man with a huge knife 
in his hand. ‘If you dare to come 
here,’ he shouted, brandishing his 
weapon, ‘ you shall be a dead woman l 

Miss Miller gasped: ' O Captain, 
what shall we do?’ (They had now 
begun to use the titles ‘ Captain’ and 
‘ Lieutenant ’ and to call their people 
* Soldiers. ’) 

The Captain replied : 
wish you would go home. 
to get you hurt.’ : 

‘No, I'll go with you, and if they 
kill you, then I'll do the best I can,’ 
was the plucky reply. 

Trembling very much, but helped by 
God, the Captain went straight on to 
the Monument. Then she turned and, 
looking into the eyes of the threatening 
man, said clearly : * God bless you, my 
brother. Jesus loves you!’ 

He dropped the knife and slunk 
away, and with him went those three 
words, like a sweet arrow lodged in 
his heart—' Jesus loves you!’ 

There was no sign of a knife, nor 


* Well, dear, I 
I don't want 


any whisper of what had happened,, 


when the Soldiers arrived. 

Orders were next given to the police 
to prevent the Salvationists’ standing, 
and this rule was first enforced on a 
Sunday morning, the most peaceful 
hour of the week, the roughs being not 
yet awake. Seeing the people coming 
out of their houses expecting an Open- 
Air Meeting, the Captain's heart cried : 
* O Lord, what shall we do?’ 

Like a flash came the thought: 
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‘Walk slowly, and let one of them 
speak as you walk.’ So she called a 
brother out, told him what to do, and 
added: ‘ Walk as slowly as you can 
and we’ll do the same.’ 

So pleased was she with the ruse and 
its effect that she sang out to the 
nearest policeman: ‘ Oh, Hallelujah! 
This suits us as well as standing still!’ 

Án attentive crowd was accompany- 
ing her novel procession, and increas- 
ing as it moved along. 

‘What shall we do with them?’ 
asked the worried constable of his 
mate. 

‘I don't know. It strikes me they’re 
best left alone,’ was the reply. ' When 
you come to meddle with them you find 
them as stubborn as the Zulus ! ' 

(Details of the Zulu War then in pro- 
gress were prominent in all the papers, 
but our ‘fully-occupied  soul-seekers 
gave slight attention to such far-away 
troubles.) 

The wife of a Convert named Fry 
had been told that in Army Meetings 
the gas was put out and they had ' dark 
half-hours!’ Captain Faulconbridge 
tried to visit and reason with her, but 
she would not admit that disturbing 
young woman. 

‘One day I knew she was inside,’ 
says our historian, ‘ so I knelt at the 
door and prayed through the keyhole 
that God would save her.’ Prayer was 
answered. The woman’s suspicions 
faded and she yielded herself to God. 
Soon she was at one with her husband 
in his new enthusiasm, and often told 
the Captain how sorry she was for the 
past, but she ' didn’t know.’ 

How did that girl keep going? one 
may ask. Though so sore and bfuised 
that it hurt her to lia in bed, and she 
got little sleep, God fed her on the 
hidden manna, and strengthened her 
with Divine might. . 

The questions, ‘ Shall we stop? ’ 
‘Shall The Army leave the town?’ 
were answered by the calling of an All- 
Night of Prayer, which was attended 
by more than seventy. 


The fervour of their devotion, the fullness 
and intensity of their surrender of them- 
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selves and their all to God, were a glorious 
preparation for martyrdom itself, if martyr- 
dom had to be endured. . 
in the morning, when those who had sought 
and found perfect deliverance from sin and 
bondage were praising God, the scene of 
heavenly 'gladness and triumph surpassed 
all description. 

(Thus ‘ The Salvationist,’ which had suc- 
ceeded ‘ The Christian Mission Magazine,’ 
in January, 1878.) 

Verily, the sweet comradeship bind- 
ing together those inside the ranks 
compensated for outside troubles. 

.A good Churchman, who was after- 
wards to become a well-known hono- 
rary Officer in the ranks (we refer to 
the-late Colonel Pepper), stopped the 
Captain one day and told her how 
sorry he was for the way she was being 
persecuted. ‘ But we are meeting in 
prayer for you,’ he added. 

‘Thank you,’ answered the girl, 
with just a hint of reproach in her dark 
eyes, ‘ but God will protect us, whether 
you pray or not. What I do wish is 
that you’d all form the front rank of 
our procession ! ’ 

(‘ That would be practical sym- 
pathy,’ was her unspoken thought.) 

* My dear lady,’ he exclaimed, ‘ we 
dare not do it. The wonder to us is, 
how you dare! ’ 

i The domestic servant of a bad-tem- 
pered farmer found Salvation, and her 
irrepressible Salvation joy so enraged 
her employer that he resolved to take 
it out of The Army in some way., So 
one Sunday morning, coming with his 
horse and trap into Salisbury, he drove 
deliberately into The Army procession, 
knocking some of the Soldiers down. 
A brother making bold to reprove him 
for this ‘very wrong’ action, he 
fiercely brought the butt end of his 
whip across the eae s face. But 
it happened that a magistrate wit- 
nessed this incident, and he urged that 
the Salvationist should ‘ make an ex- 
ample’ of the*unmannerly farmer. 
The Captain had a summons against a 
publican’s son, who had insisted on 
smoking in The Army Hall, and both 
cases were to be tried on the same day. 

‘1 do hope the farmer’s case comes 
first,’ she said to herself. It did, and 
the lawbreaker was very heavily fined. 


. At three o’clock - 
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When asked by the magistrate if he 
had anything to say, the farmer re- 
plied: ‘ Yes, but not till all witnesses 
are out of court.’ 

“Are there any more witnesses in 
court? ' inquired that dignitary. When , 
no one replied, the farmer shouted: 
‘Yes, there's the Zulu Queen!’ 

' Does he mean you, miss?’ in- 
quired the magistrate. 

‘Yes, I do,’ roared the farmer. 

‘Are you a witness in this case? ' 
pursued the legal inquirer, 

‘No, sir,’ replied the Captain 
quietly, and was allowed to remain. 

As he left the court the farmer, al- 
most bursting with baffled rage, hurled 
this rapid speech at the magistrate: 

‘I hope very soon you’ll expel her 
majesty from the city. If you don’t, 
she'll destroy the peace of every home, 
as she's destroyed the peace of mine ' 

Loud laughter followed his exit. 

The young man who ' would smoke 
in The Army Meetings was ' bound 
over to keep the peace,'-and as they 
passed out Captain Faulconbridge said 
to Mr. Fry (who had'gone as a wit- 
ness): ‘Oh, I am so glad that farmer * 
left before our case came on.' She so 
cordially hated his name for her. 

But in the yard outside the court was 
a crowd, and directly she appeared the 
farmer stepped forward and, indicat- 
ing a chair, said with mock reverence : 
* Now, your majesty, mount that chair 
and tell the people how you've de- 
stroyed the peace of my home.' 

Seeing here a platform and an Open- 
Air audience, the Captain took the 
opportunity without hesitation. Once 
a ‘crowd used to ‘ swim ' before her 
terror-dimmed eyes ; now she was fear- 
less and eloquent, only concerned that 
the people should give themselves to 
Jesus. Her burning words included 
no reference to the farmer’s griev- 
ances; she told of the love of God and 
His claims on each of them, and the 
people stood spellbound. 

Finding himself again ‘ worsted,’ 
the farmer began to shake the chair, 
shouting, angrily: ‘Come on down!’ 


(To be continued) 
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ON THE COAST OF BORNEO 


Indies will forgive those who 

stay at home is their habit of 
talking about the islands of the East 
as though they could be comfortably; 
inspected in a week. To confuse Java 
with Sumatra and to refer ignorantly 
to a provincial kind of place somewhere 
round the corner, called Celebes, is to 
rouse the ire of the most peaceable 
citizen; and no wonder, seeing that 
Java could be lost in Sumatra, that 
Sumatra is far bigger than the United 
Kingdom, and-that it is an easier and 
often quicker journey from Liverpool 
to New York than it is from Java to 
the Celebes. 

This Insulinde, the island empire, 
as beautiful as her name, and far 
vaster than most people imagine, has 
few closer acquaintances than The 
Army’s collectors who year in and year 
out travel her well-known and little- 
known roads, appear in her heated 
slumbrous ports, and take the ‘ Halle- 
lujah ' smile to lonely plantations, even 
though it may be true that one of their 
main objects is the raising ‘of funds. 
From the west coast of Sumatra to dim 
Borneo they go, and it is of Borneo 
and its solitary visiting Salvationist we 
wish to speak. 

‘After Java, Sumatra. After 
Sumatra, Celebes; and even then 
there's Borneo! ’ exclaim the forward- 
looking Europeans, thus expressing 
their belief that should wealthy Java 
be denuded of its glorious opportuni- 
ties, all Sumatra awaits the pioneer, 
and after Sumatra—as yet scarcely 
touched by the hand of the ‘ developer ' 
—there is Celebes. Even then, Borneo! 
This catalogue suggests that, so far, 
Borneo has largely been allowed to en- 
joy the contented slumber of the iin- 
memorial East. It is yet a primitive 
land fringed only by the estates, mines, 
and dépéts of Western intruders. - 

To this unsophisticated island, to 
this advance guard of developing 
armies, Commandant Kruitwitz goes 


NE of the last things that the 
() people of the Dutch East 


every year, to collect contributions 
from the kindly pioneers and, in the 
course of her duties, to introduce The 
Army spirit and voice The Army’s 
message in a score of places where 
established operations are unlikely for 
many years. For, says she, ‘ I feel my 
duty unfulfilled if I do not speak for 
my Saviour as well as collect for His 
work.’ 

Tall and well built, with grey eyes 
whose twinkle is doubtless responsible 
for more than a few guilders 4n The 
Army chest, this bronzed American- 
born Officer gives the impression of 
being well able to take care of herself 
in tight corners, and her words sug- 
gest the possession of a philosophical 
temperament invaluable to a wanderer 
in warm and lonely places. 

Run to earth in.a cool office at 


the Bandoeng (java) Headquarters 


after her last Borneo journey, she 
vehemently protested against talking 
about her experiences to a London 
Editorial scribe, then prowling in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

‘The people will think The Army 

has regular work in Borneo,’ she said ; 
' whereas I leave the island altogether 

for nine months in the year. I fear 

they'll get a wrong impression ! 

She capitulated on the promise here- 
with fulfilled, that readers shall be told 
how transitory is the Commandant’s 
work in Dutch Borneo. She is an 
annual visitor. 

‘ When I first went to Borneo,’ said 
the Commandant, ‘in 1921, a nephew 
of Commissioner Van de ‘Werken 
spoke to friends on my behalf and 
secured a welcome for me. The 
house of the Controlleur (district Gov- 


ernment agent) was opened to me, and 


in other places Various factory 
managers, agents, etc., volunteered to 
entertain me. Every town is under the 
control of some business organization, 
the towns having almost all sprung up 
as a result of the establishment of a 
factory or plantation. Malays and 
Menadonese form a large part of the 
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populations, and I began to seek from: 


the headman and the firms' managers 
permission to hold Meetings. This 
was readily given. When I came to 
military camps I obtained permission 
to hold Meetings with the Garrison 
children, and now I get a great wel- 
come, the children remembering from 
year to year the songs I teach them.’ 
This bald account gives little idea of 
the Commandant’s journeyings in 
Borneo. She travels second-class on 
small steamers that fuss from island to 
island and roll along the palm-fringed 
coasts. Their decks crowded with 
natives, and blistering in the ‘ brood- 
ing inanimate sunshine of the tropics,’ 
or else lurching and creaking as the 
steamers stagger over the violet ridges 
and dip into curdled troughs of hurri- 
cane-tortured seas, they would test the 
courage and consecration of a hardy 
man. This woman, after many years 
of service, finds in them opportunity 
and often takes out her Bible pictures 
and on the deck tells of the love of 
Jesus. Sometimes these pioneer 
. efforts, on hot decks crowded with 
people whose senses do not seem to 
include that of smell, while their habits 
make Western visitors desire the same 
privation, are given pungent variety. 
Not long ago the telling of a Bible 
story, breathlessly received, was inter- 


rupted by a scream of ‘ Stop thief!’ - 


A cat in a council of mice would cause 
less confusion than such^a cry in a 
Javanese crowd. Some one saw the 
culprit. He had snatched a brooch 
from the blouse of a woman standing 
near. Some one else caught him. The 
stolen article was restored. and the 
Bible story proceeded as before. 

Conversation with native people who 
speak Malay is a determined habit with 
this frequenter of tiny ports and 
yellow-green lagoons. She makes a 
practice of talking with all she can, 
and-one day meeting some prisoners in 
the street, she promptly began to talk 
to them. One of them had met The 
Army and attended its prison Meetings 
in Soerabaja, Java. 


‘ We’ll hold a Meeting jn this 
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prison,’ said the Commandant. So 
began her prison Meetings in Dutch 
Borneo. Sometimes missionaries in 
whose district the prison is situated 
accompany her. Sometimes she goes 
alone. 

Visitors might travel all the Borneo 
steamer routes and never see a Dyak, 
but in Samarinda, a few months ago, 
the Commandant came across a little 
company of Dyaks who had come down 
from the interior. Wearing only a 
waistcloth, and with the lobes of their 
ears pierced and. stretched down to 
their shoulders, these dark, fierce-eyed 
savages attracted the Commandant's 
attention. She found a Christian who 
could translate, and held what is most 
probably the first ordinary Army Meet- 
ing with the race that only recently, 
under wholesome Dutch administra- 
tion, abandoned the gruesome cult of 
head hunting. A year previously she 
had, by request, spoken to a number of 
Dyaks i in prison. One of the congrega- 
tion had'.cut off fone human 


" heads. 


Open-Airs are added to'the Com- 
mandant's programme when oppor- 
tunity arises. She takes a stool or a 
ladder tó the market-place and opens 
her scroll of Bible pictures. The 
people crowd round. Can you not see 
them? The old women with black, 
roving eyes, the only element of life in 
their cunning, wizened faces. , The 
younger women, babies slung across 
their shoulders, standing with feet 


` apart, graceful because as yet they 


have not learned to wonder how they 
look, their heavy, lustrous eyes follow- 
ing every movement of the white 
woman upon the steps. The boys, 
restless as rats, watching the picture, 
the teacher, the faces above them, the 
great flies that blunder through the 
heavy air, all at the same time ready to 
shout whatever the crowd shouts and 
yet comprehending more than any 
others. The old men, white stubbly 
hairs pointing their peaked chins, the 
old men who only listen and can never 
believe. - The white woman prays to 
her God, rolls up her scroll, and with 


ie 
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a kindly ‘Slamat!’ (Blessing !), 
answered by a cordial ‘ Slamat djalan ’ 
(‘A blessed journey !’), goes her way. 
The business of the market proceeds as 
though she had never been there. 

Sometimes visible evidence of her 
passing is left behind, for when she 
has them the Commandant offers 
Gospels for sale, and the people are 
always ready to buy. 

“Do you have any special adven- 
tures? ' The qualification was needed, 
for the whole story seemed to be an 
adventure. 

‘ Sometimes,’ said the Commandant, 
with twinkling eyes. ' I once had fifty 
police scouring the mountains for me. 
The story had gone round that I was a 
baby thief. Where do stories begin? 
You ought to know! 'The Controlleur 
heard the story ànd was afraid of my 
safety in the remote parts. So the 
police were sent out to protect me. ' 

‘They never found me,’ chuckled 
the Commandant. ‘I moved too 
quickly for them.’ 

* My Salvationism is my best pro- 
tector,’ she continued. ' Once I hada 
coolie guide over a lonely road, and 
when we were out of reach of all help 
he drew abreast of me. Coolies always 
walk a little behind. He knew I had 
money and was intent on robbing me. 


EX CUNG 
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“ Lord, help me! "' I prayed. Then I 
turned round on him and boldly tackled 
him about his soul. I got home all 
right 1’ 

Here is one other glimpse of this 
woman pioneer, who declare that her 
work has little permanent value, a 
point on which many will beg to differ, 
for, if nothing else has come of it, four 
Officers have been won for The Army 
in the Dutch East Indies. 

Spread along that tropic coast are 


little groups of men whose thoughts 


often wander to the bustle of Sauchie- 
hall Street, and the voice of the wind 
on the heather-clad mountains “beyond 
Aberdeen, whose hearts cry out (the 
hansom may have disappeared, but the 
desire remains the same) : 

To hear the hansoms slurring 

Once more through London mud ! 

To these the Commandant comes on 
her yearly visit. Eagerly welcomed, 
she brings a breath of the West to the 
panting East, and in the long, silent 
hours, when the. lizards chirrup on the 
walls and the night burns with the 
glory of fiercely dancing stars, she 
speaks of those things for which the 
most careless planter has an ear. 

We wonder do they mean ‘ mother,’ 
although they call her ‘ sister ' on the | 
coasts of distant Borneo?—A. J. G. 


CAN LEPROSY BE CURED? 


(Continued. from page 146) 


you. ‘In the United Kingdom and else- 
where, as a result of our conversation 
this morning, many people will pray 
that God will reveal to the doctors the 
cure for leprosy.’ 

‘I thank you,’ said the doctor. ‘ If 
we believe that it can be found, we 
shall find the cure! ’ 


Wil you help to fulfil the promise 
made on your behalf?  Lepers were 
cured when the Saviour was on earth. 
Why should not the faith of His people 
help the doctors to find the cure to- 
day? If you could see the patients in 
The Army’s care, you would pray 
every day for their recovery. 


A. J. GILLIARD. 


~ 
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PRIL. Daffodils. My grand- 
father’s birthday. These 
were his favourite flower, and 
it was part of the programme 

whenever he was at home on his 
birthday, to greet him with a big 
bunch. I never heard my grandfather 
say much about flowers; I do not know 
that he ever gave any reason for his 
love of daffodils, but their bold grace 
and cheerful beauty seem to me to fit 
them to be his special choice. April 
is his month! Belated March winds 
hurrying to catch their friends ; the very 
air rich with the promise of fruit and 
sunshine ; light and shadow vying with 
each other for possession of the newly- 
washed villages and fields, and Oh! 
the singing of birds—what wealth of 
passionate love and tenderness. 
* * * 

Yes! April is his month. How often 
he was the March wind to us as chil- 
dren, in his unexpected gusts of 
enthusiasm or vexation; and his fun 
could be like a-gale that takes your 
breath away! As when, for example, 
we did not arrive at the usual time to 
sing our Christmas carol, and he was 
heard in the hall at home, thumping 
the floor with his stick and singing in 
fine style : 

Christians, awake; salute the happy morn! 

I can remember still the thrill of 
horror and the yet joyful excitement as 
we bounded out of bed and stampeded 
down the stairs to make our apologies. 


And how rich his thoughts as ex- — 


pressed to us, even when we were 


youngsters, and much more as we 
grew older. In his presence the 
atmosphere teemed with expectation 
of blessings to come, as he discussed 
his plans and hopes for helping all 
manner of men, in all manner of ways. 
I can hear him say, as he must have 
said scores of ‘times, ‘O Cath, the 
people, the people, the peeple, ao 
can we help the people?’ 

Light and shade! One could never 
be quite sure what his mood would be, 
it changed so rapidly. He would 
often rally from depression to a high 
pitch of fun and good spirits, and as 
unexpectedly find cause for sadness in 
the midst of what one expected would 
cheer. But his atms never varied; the 
force of life pressed on undiminished, 
as spring in April flows toward 
summer. 

* * * 

My dear father tells a charming 
story of an African chief, who described 
Christianity as the religion which 
keeps a bird singing in your heart. 
William Booth had a bird singing in 
his heart; it sang with passion, it 
sang with tenderness. Looking back, 
I see him, now a flame which threat- 
ened to consume, now the gentleness 
of a little child, and even in Heaven 
surely, memories of earth will be 
precious, and I thank God for my 
memories. William Booth. April. 
Daffodils. 

But how he would laugh at this 
* sentimental trash,’ as I fear he would 
call it! Darling man, I believe he 
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would be pleased with some things I 
have heard this month. 


For example, I received this letter 
from a distant county town one morn- 
ing last week : 

‘I have a sister, only eighteen 
years old, a servant at , who is 
in trouble, and has to leave on 
Friday, with nowhere to go and 
nobody to help her. Can I appeal 
to you to go and'see her and take 
her into your Home? I am afraid 
she will do herself harm, so please 
help her. We are in very poor cir- 
cumstances, and cannot do any 
thing, and she says she would rather 
kill herself than come home even 
had we béen in a position to help 
her. Please try and do this, and 
you wil be saving her HOS a more 
terrible fate.’ 





What a joy that we were able to 
write back that very same day: 

* One of our Officers went to see 
this afternoon, and has made 
. arrangements for her to come to us 

on Wednesday. We pray that now 
this trouble has come upon you; you 
may find\in our Heavenly, Father all 
the strength and help you need; He 
will not fail you if you turn to Him. 
‘ We can assure you that we shall 
do our very best for , and will 
write you next week giving you the 
address, etc., of where will be 
staying. Do not worry, but try to 
rest m Em 











» 

Also the following incident would 
have pleased him : 

We have had rather an interesting 


-= wedding at the Home this month; the 


girl had been turned out of her own 
home and had been living in a caravan 
with the father of her expected child 
for eight months; quarrelled with him 
and went back to her parents, who sent 


‘who „wanted to buy*from us! 


her to The Army. The man, who was 
really sorry, and felt he had not done 
his duty by her, sought her out and 
turned up at the Home one Sunday 
morning wanting to marry her. The 
banns were put up, and we were able 
to see them properly married. When 
the girl came to us she had practically 
nothing to wear. Between us we fixed 
her up quite nicely to be married. The 
man, although very poor, is, I believe, 
good at heart after’ his own fashion, 
and he is very grateful. 
* | * * 
And I have an idea he would have 
been particularly interested in a new 
venture of ours, the establishment of 
one or two Sales Depots for the dis- 
posal of some of the goods made in the 
Homes. 
developing new methods for rhising 
funds; he understood. as perhaps no 
other man of his time, that God's work 
cannot be done without money, and 
he would always rather it were earned 


i 
- 


‘than begged. 


You see, it is a problem how to 'sell 
the articles the women, make while 
they are in the Homes, and if only we 
could sell- more, we would undoubtedly 
increase the number of those we are 
able to help. I wonder if our friénds 


‘realize that we can supply garments 


of all kinds at very reasonable prices, 
including household goods? I should 
be happy to answer inquiries and 
supply particulars, and; if acceptable, 
arrange for one of my Officers to call 
and show some of our things. : 
delightful it would be to hear of people 
My 
address is: 280 Mare Street, Hackney, 
London, E. 8. 


(afa Book 


. How’ 


He was always keen on - 


~ 
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HOT SPRINGS! 


Mrs. LIEUT.-COMMISSIONER POVLSEN VISITS ICELAND AND LEARNS 
A LOVELY LESSON 


HILE campaigning some 
years ago in Iceland, that 
interesting island in the 


‘North Atlantic Ocean, I 
had opportunity one day to visit the 
hot springs outside Reykjavik. Shall 
I ever forget the sight that presented 
itself to me in this sunlit valley, sur- 
rounded by the mighty, snowclad 
mountains ? 

Round ábout the hot fountains were 
erected wooden buildings, where the 
women actually did their household 
washing, boiling the'clothes in large 
cement basins, into which the boiling 
water poured, right from the ground. 
Iron fences protected the children, who 
pha lustily about outside, 

alling into the hot water. By a little 
spring I saw a mother making coffee. 
Holding a large cup under the boiling- 


hot water which sprang up between. 


some stones in the hill-side, she poured 
it over the ground coffee in her pot. 

A little further down, the women 
were looking after their puddings, 


which they had dropped into the boil- . 


ing water to get ready for their 
dinners, while they did the washing. 
It was a scene as homely and peaceful 
as it was quaint and interesting. 

Some distance away from Reykjavik 
-we visited a small.factory for wool 
manufacturing. From a hot spring a 
mile or two up the hill this factory. 
was supplied with all the hot water 
needed for washing the.long-haired 
Icelandic wool, and all the steam-heat 
needed for drying it afterwards, and 
for other purpoges. From the factory 
the stream was led into the owner's 
private dwelling, supplying the whole 
house with steam-heat and hot water. 

The young wife, in her picturesque 
Icelandic nationalcostume, received us 
with a pleasant smile, glad to enter- 
tain visitors from far-away Denmark 
and proud to show us her well-ordered 
home. While seated round the coffee- 


from. 


table enjoying the well-known Ice- 
landic hospitality, the. owner told us 
that he some years ago had acquired 
the right to this hot spring for the 
sum of about fifteen shillings. 

* It flows into the factory,' he said, 

‘go degrees hot (Réaumur), and leaves 
my house 85 degrees hot, to flow out 
for the free use of my neighbours or 
anybody who may need the stream,’ 

‘And do you not have to renew the 
payment for the right to this foun- 
tain?’ we asked. 

‘No,’ he answered with a smile, 
‘the price was paid once and for all. 
But I have, of course, to pay the cost 
of keeping up the isolation. You see, 
the tube through which the water flows 
from the spring two miles away to the 
factory, has to be kept wrapped round 
with a certain isolation stuff, lest the 
earth or the atmosphere should lead 
the heat away before it reached the 


. factory.’ 


* And is this isolation costly to keep 
up?’ we inquired again. 

* No, not if kept in good repair and 
not allowed to develop leakages. The 
cost is, of course, in all cases well 
repaid by the constant flow of heat for 
industry and home comfort.’ 

I left those dear Icelandic friends 
with the feeling that I ought to cry it 
out to all the world that there is a pos- 
sibility, a glorious possibility, for every 
human being to have ' house,' heart, 
and life warmed by. a. constant flow 
from the ‘ hot spring ’ of God's eternal 
love. That, at a certain cost—which 
may seem great or small to the one 
who has to pay it—at the cost of a 
full surrender of our little all.to a 
loving God and Father, we may gain 
access to this flow of living love, which 
will supply us, with heat for ‘ industry 
and comfort,' fill us with zeal and 
power for happy, useful activity, while 
keeping our hearts aglow with a restful 
love and peace. 
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Through our lives may flow streams 
of life and love ‘ for the free use of our 
neighbours and anybody who may 
need them’—and their number is 
legion. 

‘The cost of isolation’ will, of 
course, have to be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘We live in a world where 
“earth and atmosphere” are apt to act 
as heat-conductors of our spiritual 
warmth; a world where it is easy 
enough to grow cold or lukewarm. 
We will have to keep our isolation 
from the world in good repair and 
avoid 'leakings.' But whatever the 
keeping up of this necessary isolation 
may cost us, whatever little daily sacri- 
fices it may involve with regard to 
eating and. drinking, reading, sleep- 
ing, company-keeping, or any other 
 andulgence; whatever it may mean of 
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fighting and daring, of confessing and 
standing by the cross, it will be well 
worth while ! 

This consecration will never take us 
* out of the world’; never separate us 
from sinning, sorrowing,  burden- 
bearing humanity, never make us self- 


. righteous or wrapped up in ourselves. 


It will only keep us from evil, enable us 
to render a constant, willing, humble 
service from a warm, loving heart; 
and surely the cost will be abundantly 
repaid to us. 

On cold Iceland the hot fountains 
are springing up. In this cold world 
the fountains of God's eterml Love’ 
spring up for ‘ whosoever will.’ 


Grace is flowing like a river, ; 
Millions there have been supplied; 
Still it flows as fresh as ever 
From my Saviour's wounded side. 


SRAGRANGE FROM COLOGNE 


(Continued from page 143) 


left the Home, and is now a member 
of the Young People's Legion. , 

Sentenced for having stolen things, 
a girl of seventeen came to the Home. 
Through' The Army's influence the 
sentence was rescinded, and, after 
being for twelve months under its 
care, she was led to Christ. Though 
years have passed since she left the 
Home, she is still in touch with it, and 
rejoices that ever her steps were led to 
The Salvation Army. 

For a long time one poor girl with 
her child was utterly homeless. The 
sufferings endured during those months 
left their mark, and the child died 
shortly after their arrival under The 
Army’s roof. All desire to live then 
seemed to leave the unhappy girl, who 
felt that she had no love left in her Iife. 

Presently, however, the wealth of 
love which surrounded her began to 
have its effect, and one day she broke 
down and gave herself to God. Then 


she became a Salvationist, and, in due 
course, passed out to a situation. 

That is twenty years back, and she 
is still in touch with The Army’s 
Home, and ever ready to testify to the 
way her life has been transformed 
through its influence. She looks for 
the arrival of the ‘ Kriegsruf’ (* War 
Cry ) every week, especially as there 
is no Corps where she i is living. 

The foregoing is just the outcome of 
a hurried visit to Junkersdorf, and all 
we could gather in the brief time avail- 
able. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that The Army has various other 
Homes for women and girls in, the 
Fatherland, this beide by no means 
tlie biggest. A visit to Berlin, Dresden, 
or Hamburg, for example, would repay 
the visitor in search of further records 
of good work done. This we know 
because we have visited the cities men- 
tioned, and have gone even further 
afield. 

W. NICHOLSON, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS 


THE STORY OF THE WorRST WOMAN OF THE TOWN 


Bv NIcHOLAS WILLS 


j OCKING songs were made 
about the very worst woman 
in the town. All idea of 


moral rectitude seemed to 
have left her. She was a by-word and 
a reproach to the place and district; 
in short, she was a sinner to whom— 
once repenting—the Saviour would 
surely have stooped in graciousness and 
mercy. „ide would not have gathered 
His garments about Him for fear of 
pollution while she passed. Indeed, it 
is probable—though many good, law- 
abiding and irreproachably decent folk 
were dumb for very shame when they 
came near her—that He, the Blessed 
Lord Himself, would have spoken 
words of pity to her, and maybe stern 
words to many of her traducers. 

Yet the worst woman of the town 
hated religion and religionists, and 
probably she had some sort of reason 
for this attitude of mind. She may 
have been unfortunate in the kind of 
religious representatives who had 
crossed her path. With all her sins 
she had one virtue; she lingered near 
The Salvation Army sometimes, and 
looked at the kind faces of the girls in 
their Army bonnets and at the smiling 
faces of the boys under their caps. 
Yes, it was the young folk at whom 
she gazed most intently. 

Why? 

Was she thinking of the time when 
she, too, was young, when her heart 
first sang its song of love, and when 
she was as yet unsullied? Or was 
she thinking of ker children, and won- 
dering what wopild become of them, 
and hoping thatJin some way, and at 
"some time, they’ too—impossible as it 
might seem— would enter into the 
blessedness of an experience which she 
herself had never known? 

Who can say? 

The fact remains that The Salva- 
tionists exercised a wonderful influence 
over her, and she drew near to them, 


certainly not in any spirit of worthi- 
ness, but—as more and more light 
came to her—broken and beaten and 
humbled by an increasing sense of 
shame, which surely was a sign of 
grace. 

The new Captain had heard all about 
the worst woman of the town. His 
heart was heavy for her, and he felt 
grieved for her children, especially for 
the boy who could not speak out his 
words well. 

Laughed at .and despised for his 
impediment, as well as for being his 
mother’s son, the discouraged lad had . 
given up hope, but the Captain’s kind- 
ness won his heart and gave him con- 
fidence, and so he learnt to speak pass- 
ably. Then the foolish laughed no 
longer, and the mother drew nearer and 
nearer to The Army. At last, one night, 
in the room where she lived—a room 
without windows, with a large box for 
a table, and smaller boxes for chairs, 
and a nondescript heap of sackcloth 
in the corner for bedding—she knelt, 
while all the pent-up agony of her lost 
and shamefui years flooded her heart, 
and wept and prayed to God for guid- 
ance and forgiveness. 

Just how it all happened that the 
worst woman in the town broke down 
and gave herself to God, it is not pos- 
sible to say; but the fact remains that 
she did so; and her sad story was told 
when the Captain visited that dreadful 
habitation. 

So ill-reputed was she that no one 
would walk with her, and had not the 
Captain done so, it is questionable 
whether any decent person would ever 
have dared to associate with her in 
any way. ' 

While the Captain walked through 
the street in the company of the now 
converted woman, he heard the mock- 
ing song of the vulgar, but he went on, 
and the woman-—no longer the worst 
woman in the town—reached The 
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Army Hall, and there, to the astonish- 
ment of those present, told of the 
coming of Christ to her dwelling, and 
of her repentance, and of the peace 
that had come to her desolated heart. 
After that, in The Army Hall, anxious, 
at all costs, to make doubly sure of the 
work done, she rose to her feet and 
went forward to the mercy-seat. 


' Let those who are without sin cast 


the first stone,’ exclaimed the indignant 
Captain, and such was his look ‘and 
tone that all laughter left the offending 
faces, and sure it is—as upon a still 
more wonderful occasion—that no one 
essayed the stonethrowers’ task, and 
/ very soon the places of the vulgar were 
vacant ! 

In spite of jeers and laughter, and 
through God’s abounding grace the 
woman kept true. It was a hard, bitter, 
toilsome fight, but her Heavenly 
Father sent a legion of angels and 


many chariots and horses to help her, | 


and little by little she gave the pre- 
judiced populace something to think 
‘about. They had to admit that she was 
changed, and finally many of them 
had to consent, even if grudgingly, that 
she was converted. 

It was a grand night when, six 
months after her conversion, she was 
enrolled under The Army Flag, while 
the people who had known her in the 
bad days of her life looked on in aston- 
ishment. 

That night, too, under the same 
Flag, a young lady was enrolled. 
Well-connected, gently nurtured, and 
always the very soul of honour, never- 
theless she had felt the need of the 
same Saviour as the worst woman of 
the town, and both stood side by side 
to give their solemn pledges as Salva- 
tionists. Thus it was that extremes 
met under the Blood-and-Fire Flag, 
and, 
different walks of lifer under the Sal- 
vation tri-colour, they were one in 
purpose to work for the Salvation of 
the people. 

Five years afterwards, the Captain 
of other days, with the young lady we 
have mentioned as his wife, returned 


though coming from entirely ` 


AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS 


to the Corps and rejoiced to see how 
wonderfully God had led on the woman 
whom he had visited 1n her hovel. Step 
by step, she had gone forward, witness- 
ing for Christ, until the power of her 
testimony was great, and all the people 
believed in the reality of her conver- 
sion to Christ. Some, too, of the many 
who listened to her message, were led 
to seek God's mercy. 

None rejoiced more than did her 
children, who were especially happy on 
the occasion of the Captain's visit. 
The boy whom he had helped to articu- 
late greeted him with the words: ‘I 
am more happy than I can say to see 
the Captain who helped to win my dear 
mother for Christ.’ 

The change in her was manifested in 
many ways, and in particular from the 
time of her conversion a passion for 
cleanliness took possession of her. It 
became one of her greatest pleasures, 
not only to sing and speak for Jesus, 
but to scrub out The Army Hali—the 
place where, under God's blessing, she 
had first testified. 

Fourteen years have now Saeed 
since the worst woman of the town 
heard the Master bid her ' Go in peace: 
and sin no more.’ She is still at her 
post, fighting as a much-respected Sal- 
vationist, and when the Captain, whose 
faithful-hearted helpmeet was recently 
called to her everlasting reward, visited 
the Corps, he found the trophy of other 
days a happy wife in a beautiful home, 
with all about her ready to help her, 
and give God thanks for the great 
deliverance He had brought into her 
life so many years before. There is 
no mockery now. Instead there are 
songs of thanksgiving and praise. 

As for the woman herself, she has a 
song upon her lips, gnd it runs some- 
thing like this : ‘Wheb the Lord turned 
again the captivity of the worst woman 
of the town, I was like them that 
dream. Then was my mouth filled with 
laughter, and my lips with singing. 
Then said they amongst the heathen: 
** The Lord hath done great things for 
her.” The Lord hath done great things 
for me, whereof I am glad!’ 
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The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 


VI.—ST. ALBANS 


PART from London, St. Albans 
is pre-eminently the Salva- 
tionist cathedral city. The 
Arthy’s work and spirit are 

interwoven into the very texture of the 
place. Even the history of venerable 
St. Albans has much in common with 
essential elements in' our modern 
Organization. 

To begin with, the city commemo- 
rates a * C'Obvert,' which word, and 


the personal miracle it indicates, are ` 


so familiar in Corps activities, and 
enjoy nowadays so little prominence 
elsewhere, that ‘ conversion ’ has actu- 
ally been included in the official * Glos- 
sary of Salvation Army Terms.’ 

The convert in question lived long 
before the days not only of William 
Booth but even of William the Con- 
queror. Like so many Army trophies, 
Alban was soundly converted. He was 
a good case. You must not suppose, 
however, that this Roman soldier had 
been notoriously bad—a heavy boozer, 
or anything like that. Clearly he was 
considerate and kind-hearted while still 
unregenerate. For he befriended a 
persecuted British Christian priest 
named Amphibalus. It was the testi- 
mony and Holiness of Amphibalus that 
led to Alban being born again. After 
that, of course, he went on succouring 
and sheltering Amphibalus, and he 
ultimately contrived his escape. When 
this was discovered, Alban had to 
suffer a worse persecution than having 
rotten eggs thrown at him or being 
Jeered at by hig mates. His perse- 
cutors took him ĵo the top of a hill and 
cut off his head.J And in consequence 
St. Albans Abbey stands on that hill 
to-day—a stern and majestic item in 
this country's glorious architectural] 
heritage. 

The Abbey and The Army—the time- 
honoured religious instrument and the 
up-to-date religious instrument; it 
might not unreasonably be assumed 


that little affinity and friendliness 
would exist between the two. But, 
however the case may stand in other 
cathedral cities, that is not so in 
St. Albans. The present Bishop, 
Dr. Furse, holds The Army in warm 
esteem, and misses no suitable oppor- 
tunity of letting this be known. On 
recurring Armistice Days the superb 
Band of St. Albans Corps plays in the 
Abbey and leads the singing. Yes; a 
characteristic of the beautiful Hert- 
fordshire city is its high note of cul- 
ture—the culture which concerns itself 
with truth and realities and forswears 
exclusiveness, snobbishness, and 
shams. 

Then, too, it may incidentally be 
pointed. out, The Army consists of Sol- 
diers; and 'another class of warriors, 
equally in need of courage, have played 
a great part in the history of 
St. Albans. Verulam, on a near-by 
area, was a famous town from olden 
times. In 54 B.C. it was the scene of 
heavy fighting with Caesar's army, 
and in 61 A.D. Queen Boadicea and her 


' valiant troops slew many thousands of 


Romans thereabouts. Off and on in 
succeeding centuries that choice corner 
of England has been destined to see 
many battles, including two in the 
Wars of the Roses—-one, in 1455, a 
victory for the Yorkists; the other, six 
years later, a victory for the Lancas- 
trians. Nor is there any difficulty in 
linking the St. Albans of to-day with 
high military courage—nay, with 
knightly chivalry. On their Armistice 
visits to the Abbey, Salvationists are 
much moved by two photographs hang- 
ing conspicuously on a wall of the vast 
Norman edifice. The one is of a gentle- 
looking songster of the Abbey, while 
the other shows him as, at the age of 
twenty-four, he fought at Gallipoli. An 
inscription explains how, when he 
slipped on the mud, a hand-grenade 
escaped from his grasp and fell into an 
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occupied trench. Time did not allow of 
his comrades scuttling into safety, so 
he threw himself on the bomb, that his 
body might in some measure muffle the 
explosion, and thereby saved the lives 
of others; for which act of supreme 


self-sacrifice a posthumous V.C. was 
awarded. 


Another element in this cathedral 
city's traditions lends a special appro- 
priateness to its main association with 
The Army, which is that the British 
centre of Salvationist printing, the 
place where ‘ The War Cry ' and other 
Army periodicals are produced, is the 
Campfield Press at St. Albans. This 
city nearly always has been a place 
whence intellectual light has radiated. 
From the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, we are told, at St. Albans there 
existed an educational ladder ‘ by 
means of which children of the hum- 
blest origin might rise, and some of 
them did rise, to the highest position in 
Church and State.' Again, 'at one 
time in the Middle Ages the school 
attached to the Abbey was probably 
one of the largest and best in Eng- 
land.' But note this most significant 
fact of all: following those of West- 
minster and Oxford, the third printing 
press in England was set up at 
St. Albans in 1480. So we may be 
well content that some of the finest 
presses and type-setting machines 
should to-day at St. Albans produce 
The’ Army periodicals and booklets 
which, in their hundreds of thousands, 
go forth all over the country, carrying 
into slums, villas, public-houses, work- 
houses, hospitals, and prisons an un- 
ending stream of evidence that Christ's 
love is the only, and the unfailing, cure 
for sin. 

Not only has St. Albans the satisfac- 
tion of producing the printed word of 
Salvationism, it produces also The 
Army’s musical instruments, which 
send their melodious and uncontro. 
versial message right to the very 
ears and hearts of drunkards in the 
gin-shops, of scoffers and blasphemers 
in their homes, of bed-ridden invalids 
in garret and mansion, and of the 
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doomed murderer crouching in his cell. 

These Salvationist works have neces- 
sarily entailed local residence for some 
of the workers, which fact has brought 
a special element of strength to the 
St. Albans Corps (at present under the 
command of Field-Major and Mrs. 
Lockyer): It numbers over three hun- 
dred Soldiers, over thirty’ Bandsmen 
(whose performances are highly es- 
teemed up and down the land), about 
thirty Songsters, a flourishing Home 
League, and an excellent, fully-de- 
veloped Junior side. 

As has been suggested, Army acti- 
vities are, and for long have been, a 
conspicuous and  widely-appreciated 
element in the life of this picturesque 
and refined city. But The Army did 
not arrive and consolidate itself in 
St. Albans without a full measure of 
the opposition and persecutien which 
it experienced almost everywhere in the 
early days. Of those riotous and 
stressful times, as of the long fruitful 
period that has succeeded to those 
times, no one is able to speak from a 
more intimate and comprehensive 
knowledge than are Brother and Sister 
Mrs. Mayle, zealous and honoured Sal- 
vationists who play active parts in the 
business life of the city. They have 
kindly allowed their memories to fur- 
nish material for this article. 

Mrs. Mayle recalls how, as Lily 
White, and not yet in her teens, she 
found herself out in the streets and 
strangely engaged on the side of 
Heaven and the angels. There were a 


‘lot of rough and blasphemous men, 


some linked in clusters and queerly 
miscalléd ' Skeletons,’ who pelted, in- 
sulted, attacked, and assaulted the nice 
people who were alsg on the side of 
Heaven and the angels. These were | 
called The SalvationlÀrmy, and she 
and her sister Jane bélonged to them 
and assisted them by playing the tam- 
bourine and—-well, in another way, as 
we shall see. Meanwhile, let it be re- 
corded that Lily was several times 
knocked over in the roadway and once 
had her tambourine crushed under 
her. She says the rough men did not 
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knock her down intentionally and that 
in a way it was her own fault. Jane 
was knocked down, too, and that was 
a much more serious matter because 
one of Jane's ribs was broken and she 
was il and in bed for weeks. It 
afforded the girls no satisfaction that 
some people were able to identify the 
man who actually knocked Jane down, 
and that he was sent to prison for a 
month. As a matter of fact, the girls 
felt—and Mrs. Mayle, the surviving 
sister, still feels—that the roughs had 
no desire to hurt them. Why they felt 
this shall now be told. 

It was the“Salvationist men, espe- 
cially the men playing musical instru- 
ments, that the mob desired to mal- 
treat. Of course, nothing deserving 
to be called a loca! Band existed in 
those days. But the Band of the Sal- 
vationist ‘ Household Troops’ occa- 
sionally visited St. Albans. The hooli- 
gans thirsted, perhaps not for the 
visitors! blood, but certainly for their 

-drums and wind instruments. Just as 
Red Indians carried scalps, so the fren- 
zied heathen of that cathedral city, by 
way of showing trophies of victory, 
decorated their caps with pieces of 
parchment torn from wrecked Salva- 
tionist drums. As for the brazen in- 
struments, they were expensive and 
The Army was poor, so all reasonable 
precautions against damage and loss 
had to be taken. :One was of the 
lasses’ own devising. As The Army 
went marching through the streets, 
they manoeuvred to and fro on the 
flanks. In other words, they inter- 


posed themselves between the mob and : 


its prey. So the sisters White and 
others got hustled and borne down in 
the rushes and tumult. But sportingly 
they insisted, and insist, that the 
enemy could scaycely in the circum- 
stances be held accountable for their 
injuries. ' 
There were comic incidents. 
authorities proceeded against the Sal- 
vationists on legal technicalities. 
Playing a noisy instrument in a public 
thoroughfare was a punishable offence. 
Herbert Booth, a visiting Officer, was 
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one of those taken before the Bench on 
that charge. He was caught red- 
handed with a concertina in his hands. 


‘In Court the accused pleaded not 


guilty and requested to have the con- 
certina cut open. On this being done, 
the so-called: musical instrument 
proved to be a ‘dud,’ it having no 
inside. Herbert Booth was acquitted. 
An amusing memory is retained of an 
experience that befell ‘Jimmy Legs,’ 
_a riotous and ruthless persecutor and 
assailant of The Army. One day he 
was misbehaving in the Hall, and dur- 
ing a Meeting, whereupon a muscular 
Salvationist, allowing the old Adam to 
gain a,temporary ascendancy, took 
hold of Jimmy and gave him a rather 
severe dose of the treatment he de- 
lighted to mete out to others. A few 
minutes later the chastened intruder 
found himself standing, in a rather 
dazed and tottering condition, outside 
The Army threshold. And who should 
be coming along the pavement but the 
Chief Constable! ‘ Look what they’ve 
done to mel’ moaned poor Jimmy, 
exhibiting his injured countenance to 
one on whose sympathies he thought 
he could count. ‘ Serve you right!’ 
said the Chief Constable shortly. 
Brother Jack Rand—No. 1 on the 
St. Albans Roll—experienced a-droll 
species of persecution. Wild scenes 
were being enacted around the ring in 
the Market Square, and some Skele- 
tons, having captured Jack, dipped him 
thoroughly in the horse trough. Get- 
ting out of the water, and out of their 
.hands, he was soon back among his 
comrades and cheerfully testifying, wet 
clothes or no wet clothes. He went on 
testifying until, a year ago, the faithful 
veteran passed to his reward. Nor 
must one omit to mention that Mrs. 
Rand (his life-long comrade and No. 2 
on the Roll) has since joined her hus- 
band in Heaven. What a different 
earthly destiny was theirs from that of 
some of their opponents in those early 
scenes of folly and uproar. A well-to- 
do butcher, who distinguished himself 
by the number of rotten eggs he threw 
—that poor man went bankrupt and 
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died in poverty. And it is remembered 
that another tradesman who attacked 
The Army, a well-established grocer, 
experienced a tragic descent in busi- 
ness circumstances and ended his 
miserable days in the workhouse, 

Of course, there were contrasting 
cases—Dad Aldridge, for instance. 
He was for long ‘on the other side.’ 
But the day came when, arriving in 
the Hall very drunk, and armed witha 
number of haddocks, he stayed to kneel 
and get converted. He remained con- 
verted all the rest of his life, and 
was one of the fine old Soldiers of 
St. Albans. Then there was Band 
Colour-Sergeant King--another beau- 
tiful, enduring trophy. Often in his 
testimonies he would refer to the long 
years when he was a poor slouching 
drunkard of the class miscalled good- 


for-nothing. And what was it, do you’ 


suppose, that led Brother King to step 
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out of darkness into light, out of ser- 
vitude into service? 

The answer is typical of The Army 
spirit at 5t. Albans—typical of me best 
Ármy spirit everywhere. 

‘J never passed the Officer in the 
streets,’ Brother King was fond of re- 
calling (the Officer in question being 
Adjutant Mann)—' I never passed the 
Officer in the streets but he found time 
to stop and speak to me and say a kind 
word.’ 

That might seem a rather super- 
fluous courtesy to pay a poor derelict 
of the pavement. And what a lot of 
other things a hurrying Officer may 
think to be of more importance! But 
this particular Officer found grace and 
perseverance to do that particular 
thing. 

In consequence, Brother King found 
Salvation. . 

A. E. C. 


A REPRISAL OF LOVE 
(Continued from page 172) 


still a functionary in the same place. 
‘What! You an Officer 
Army?’ he cried. ‘Yes, God has 
called me to go that way, and I have 
come to ask for your blessing p* 

‘I cannot agree,’ said the old 
Préfet. But the girl prayed and 
pleaded her cause until the heart of the 
grandfather melted, and he said to his 


Yet once Immanuel’s orphaned cry 


in The. 


grandchild, ‘Well, I see that this is a 
real vocation, I must let you go into 
this Army which is doing so much 
good all over the world. Go, my dear 
child, and God be with you and bless 
you.’ 

The girl is in The Army now, and 
she is doing well. Was this not the 
reprisal of God’s love? 


His universe hath shaken, 

It went up single, echoless, 

‘My God, I am forsaken |’ 

It went up from the Holy’s lips, 
Amid His lost creation, 

That—of the lost—no son need use 


Those words of desolation. 
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THIS MIGHTY HOST CALLED YOUTH 


THE Home 
Secretary, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir 


Wm. Joynson- 
Hicks, Bart., 
speaking at 
the forty- 
second anni- 
versary gather- 
ing of the 
Women’s 
Social Work recently, referred to the 
effect of good training upon the lives of 
young people. Speaking of the various 
organizations at work amongst young 
people, he said it was a ‘ rare thing to 
find a boy or girl in a Borstal Institu- 
tion who had previously been a member 
of a Scout Troop, or of those allied 
agencies for helping boys and girls.’ 
Coming. from such an eminent 
authority, the statement proves of ex- 





traordinary interest and is, in itself, a 


splendid justification for the existence 
of the Life-Saving Movement. 

"Sometimes, however, one is led to 
examine the other side of the picture. 
It is all very well to talk about the 
safety of men already riding the tem- 
pest in a seaworthy life-boat, but what 
of the relationship between that boat 
and the men who may be swimming 
for their lives? What is it doing to 
save others ?—that is the question. 

Only a few days ago a magistrate 
was confronted by three boys. Now 
it is an easy, matter to cripple a 
boy’s chances in life at such a time, 
and possibly’ had a conviction been 
recorded against them it might have 
damaged them in a not. very distant 
future. The magistrate, an under- 
standing soul if ever one existed, 
solved the problem by handing the 
youngsters over to the local. ‘Life-Sav- 
ing Troop Leader. ‘I will place you 
on probation," said he, ‘but only on 
condition that you immediately join the 
Life-Saving Movement ! ' They’ will 
be men by the time their training is 
finished. : 

Whether the Home Secretary was 
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aware of the fact we do not know, but 
it certainly would have interested him , 
had he been informed that it has hap- 


‘pened that boys have entered our 


Troops after serving terms of Borstal 
treatment. One especially pleasing 
example was recently brought to light. 
A young fellow, just released, made 
his way to The Salvation Army. He 
joined the Scouts and to-day has trav- 
elled a long, long way along the road 
of good citizenship. His latest step 
was becoming a Bandsman of the local 
Corps ! 

All this only goes to prove, of course, 
the wisdom of Sir William’s remarks 
and the ‘fine inspiration which caused 
the General to set the Movement on 
foot. 

It must be understood that the Life- 
Saving Scout and Guard Movements 
form only one of The Army’s almost 
multitudinous ramifications for reach- 
ing and influencing the adolescent. 

Writing his notes for the January 
Number of ‘ The Scout and Guard,’ 
the Editor, one of the early Scouts, 
makes some -interesting observations 
as he reviews what has happened since 


' that eventful day tn 1913 when the 


Scouts were inaugurated : 


Over thirteen years (he says) have been 
filled with service by our splendid organi- 
zations. For a year or so-the Life-Saving 
Scouts blazed the trail ‘alone, before the 
Guards joined in, and those early days 
were none too easy. But each succeeding 
year has brought a widening opportunity 
to those of us who have donned the red 
and grey, and no year has failed to pro- 
duce itg harvest for the toil expended. 


It must be eleven and a half years since 
I first saw ——. I was a Troop Organizer 
and he was a slim, fair-haired youth of 
fifteen summers, the son of a publican, ~, 
but he took his Life-Saving  Scout's 
promise nevertheless. The Troop that had 
attracted him gripped him properly, and 
he became a First-Class Scout and Patrol 
Leader in record time. 

The years pass! A few months ago I 
saw him—6 ft. in his socks, every inch a 
man—working devotedly for the God to 
whom he was led by Scouting principle 
and practice. 
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Then there's that camp at Hadleigh! A 
never-to-be-forgotten camp was that— 
where we slept de luxe on spring beds in 
wooden dormitories — our first Central 
Scout Camp! Why, I meet those, fellows 
everywhere—the rascals! "There's V——-, 
a regular problem then, but he's given his 
life to the service of God ; and then there's 
H——, who was, perhaps, worse, but he's 
done the same splendid thing, And O——-, 
C——, and B———, all from the same Troop 
—why, when I was Territorial Organizer 
I handed them their Commissions as 


Troop Leaders! 
How anxious we were about H——— and 
M-———, two more problems, But they 


stuck to the Scouting trail, and to-day— 
why, they're. keeping us company in a 
wider field of godly service. 

Wasn't it the same year that W——— went 
to the Guards’ Camp? It must have been 
—and now she’s the Guard Leader of her 
Troop! Then she was a slip of a girl, a 
raw Beginner, drawn to the Guards by a 
glimpse of a red and grey uniform—now 
she’s a valued worker leading other girls 
to follow the Great Pathfinder. 

In a previous number appeared this 
significant little note: 


ONE OF MANY 

He joined up as early as he could, and 
properly took to Scouting. Then he found 
that true Scouting meant giving himself 
to Christ, so he did this. He grew older 
and wiser, and became the Chaplain of 
his Troop. Then one night round the fire 

&t camp he heard the call of the Great 

Leader—' Follow Me'—and he follows to- 

day in a wider sphere ot godly service. 
This is Scouting. 

There have been many critics, as the 
pioneers will tell you, and some of them 
none too kind, but it must be conceded 
that an organization which can pro- 
duce examples such as these of the effi- 
cacy of its methods need fear no man. 

By persistent, dogged effort, the 
early enthusiasts managed to repro- 
duce sturdy youngsters with similar 
ideals; men and women some of them 
are to-day, and what men and women ! 
But one point must be emphasized : the 
wonderful results have only been 
brought about by means of the out- 
working of the Christ-spirit from the 
earliest days and by means of a rigid 
adherence to a moral code which, with- 
out apology, we claim is second to 
none! 

_ Just look, for a moment, at the 

Pledge taken by the Scouts—the 


Y 


| THIS MIGHTY HOST CALLED YOUTH 


Guards' Pledge only varies in terms to 
suit their own Organization : 


I PROMISE to the best of my ability : 
i. To fear God and serve Him, 
ii. To give of my strength and sympathy 
to the weak and suffering. 
iii. To be loyal to my country, and 
iv. To be true to the Life-Saving Scout 
Declaration. 


The Declaration reads as follows: 
I understand that as a Life-Saving Scout it 
is required of me: 


i. To seek to obtain a sense of the favour 
of God and to learn how to extend 
His Kingdom in and through the 
Organization, 

ii. To see, to hear, to speak, and to read 
with the intent of directing my 
thoughts aright, and thereby tc 
assist in the formation of an upright 
and manly character, 

iii. To abstain from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, tobacco, gambling, and 
any practice or habit likely to inter- 
fere with a sound, healthy condi- 
tion of body, ; 

iv, To acquire efficiency in various 
methods of Life- Saving; to be 
watchful for opportunities to assist 
the weak, the aged, the needy, and 
to help others by all means in my 
power; to show obedience and 
respect to my Leaders, to be a 
brother to evéry other Scout; to live 
at peace with all; to be thrifty, 
trustworthy, courteous, and pleasant ' 
under all circumstances; and to be 
kind to animals. 

Here, then, is the foundation for 
those qualities which do 
not lead their possessor 
to a Borstal institution, 
and a simple explanation _, 
of the distinguished && ot 
Ministers remarks. 
Imagine an England 
populated by folk bent 
only on thrift, trust- 
worthiness, courtesy; a 
people pleasant under all 
circumstances, kind to 
animals, and—but this is 
only idle dreaming. . . . | 
It is one of those tremen- 
dous IF's raised in the 
mind by such a truly 
thrilling spectacle as this 
hand-to-hand battle with < 
the enemies of mind, and 





THIS MIGHTY HOST CALLED YOUTH 


body, and soul being waged by thou- 
sands upon thousands of youngsters all 
over the world. 

* Namby pamby idea!’ That's what 
crowds of critics said at first. With 
open arms the Leaders invited all and 
sundry, boys and girls of all the de- 
nominations imaginable, taught them 
this simple code of good-living, and, 
without the slightest attempt to ‘ ram 
religion down any one’s throat,’ 
showed by their own lives the possi- 
bility of attaining such a lofty stan- 
dard. 

The critics said . . . Men, women, 
boys and girls donned a grey and red 
uniform and WORKED! The results 
are evidenced all over the world in a 
thousand and one ways. ‘There are 
scores—nay, hundreds !—of stories 
which could be told : stories of almost 
every country in the world; outlandish 
places to which members have gone. 
They might even arouse enthusiasm in 
the breasts of those poor souls who 
spend their lives declaring that Britain 
and Britain's manhood are dead or 
dying ! 

One word more. We have men- 
tioned the world-wide influence of the 
Movement. In thirteen years the 
Scouts have been successfully launched 
ing 
ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 


IRELAND, 
WALES, 


FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, 
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GERMANY, U.S.A. CHINA, 

ITALY, WEST INDIES, JAPAN, 
HOLLAND, WEST ÀFRICA, INDIA, 
DENMARK, SOUTH AFRICA, CEYLON, 
NORWAY, ARGENTINE, Hawa, and 
SWEDEN, AUSTRALIA, BRITISH HON- 
FINLAND, TASMANIA, |. DURAS. 
CANADA, NEW ZEALAND, 


With .one or two exceptions, the 
Life-Saving Guards have taken their 
place beside the boys, the twin Organ- 
izations achieving results which, con- 
sidering tke briefness of their age 
and the terribly difficult years which re- 
presented their infancy, are nothing 
short of miraculous. But then, the pro- 
duction of first-class men and women, 
modelled on such lines as the Pledge 
and Declaration prescribe, always must 
seem a miracle. It is one of those 
wonders which, in dark, doubting 
hours when one might feel wholesale 
disgust with the world in general with 
its schemings and tinselled-fooleries, 
brings a fresh appreciation of this 
mighty host called Youth which 
marches valiantly down the long road. 


Youth!—thank God there is still 
Youth; men with clean hands and 
bodies; women with pure hearts and 
souls unsullied. And thousands of 
these splendid youths and maidens look 
happily into the future and cry: 
‘Thank God for the Life-Saving 
Scouts and Guards! ’ 
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A REPRISAL OF LOVE 


Bv Lrevr. COMMISSIONER F, FORNACHON 


N old and true stay about The 
Salvation Army work in Swit- 
zerland may be unknown to 


the present generation of Sal- 
vationists. Almost forgotten now is 
the struggle, persecution, and fierce 
opposition on the part of Governments, 
police, publicans, and the people in 
general, not to mention the strange 
attitude of a good part of the Pro- 
testant clergy. In the Canton of 
Neuchátel, the attitude of the repre- 
sentative of the law, the’ legislative as 
well as the executive, was absolutely 
and without any acknowledged excep- 
tion, violently against The Army Meet- 
ings and work. 

It was, therefore, not extraordinary 
to find functionaries of the State like 
‘ Préfet? — Province Governors — 
making a point of intemperate zeal in 
order to find fault with the doings of 
the Salvationists, to prosecute and 
bring them before the court, and there 
find magistrates ready to fine or send 
them to prison, for the simple reason 
that they had taken part in some 
Meetings in public or private rooms. 
Amongst those functionaries there was 
one who was especially fike ‘ Paul’ 
before his conversion. This Préfet of 
the district of B———, in Neuchátel, 
had no rest so long as there was any 
suspicion that Salvationists were doing 
Meetings in his district. He was not 
a bad man, but a faithful interpreter 
of the mind and will of his chiefs. 
For having led a Meeting against the 
decree of the Government, one of the 
daughters of our first General was 
called before the Court of B 
in the district of the Préfet, Mr. 
M. It was one of the greatest 
events of the season, and an enormous 
concourse of people came to the little 
town to see the joyful Salvationist in 
the box. 

Of course, every one expected a sen- 
tence according not to the law, but to 








their wishes. Notwithstanding the 
very good and clever defence made by 
the advocate of the Salvationist, Miss 
C. Booth was sentenced to eleven days 
imprisonment. It was a great triumph 
for Mr. Le Préfet, because he was the 
soul of all the business. This gave 
him courage, and from that day the 
poor Salvationists were tracked by his 
police night and day. 

But perseverance and faithfulness, 
and the good conduct of the new Con- 
verts, many of whom had been very 
bad characters, drinkers, and jail- 
birds, finally opened the eyes of good 
citizens. After many long years of 
frightful persecution, The Army 
secured its place under the sun, and 


.won the liberty we enjoy to-day, with 


the recognition and help of the same 
Government. The Préfet had a family, 
and one of his little granddaughters, 
living in another part of the country, 
visited The Army Meetings, and... 
you know the attraction of our peni- 
tent-form, where the Cross of Christ 
is shining and fascinating sinners 
under conviction of sin . . . she knelt 
down, cried, wept, and confessed, and 
made up her mind to be a Salvationist. 
—. The grandfather hearing it, was very 
much upset, but what was he to do? 
The nice grandchild came in her 


. uniform to visit him; he was old and 


sick. First he would-not receive or 
listen to her; but she came, again like 
a good Soldier, and finally won her 
cause. Forgetting the past and all 
which, in his ignorance, he had done 
against The Army, he gave her a 
donation for Self-Denial. 

But one day the valiant girl took 
her courage in both hands and said to 
her grandfather, ‘ You know I cannot 
be any longer an ordinary Soldier, ! 
want to become an Officer of The 
Army.’ This was an unexpected 
shock for old Préfet M , who was 

(Continued on page 166) 
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THE LAND OF PAGODAS 


By LiEUT.-COMMISSIONER Java VEERA (STANLEY EWENs) 


ANDALAY, the old capital 
of Upper Burma, still pre- 
serves much that reminds 


one of the bygone days 
when the Burmese kings and queens 
were all-powerful. It is such a short 
time since they were living, that it is 
interesting to hear some of the old 
residents talking of incidents con- 
.nected with that period. It is evident, 
also, that the rule was one of iron, and 
no liberties were taken ! 

When the king went through the 
city, all his subjects had to lie flat on 
the ground until he had passed, and 
those coming to the palace had to 
walk slowly and with bowed body 
toward his august presence. Such 
were the ‘good old days’ so often 
spoken about, but which dwindle into 
insignificance when contrasted with 
the present liberty of the subject under 
the new and beneficent rule. 

It was the custom, as the visitors 
slowly approached the palace, to note 
carefully if the large umbrella was up. 
That was the signal that the king was 
willing to receive petitions from his 
subjects—but there was nó approach 
without that sign. 

This city as a great centre of 
Buddhism. Eleven thousand priests, 
arrayed in saffron-coloured robes, are 
supported by their adherents, and the 
sight of these priests sallying forth in 
the early morning carrying their beg- 
ging bowls, is very picturesque. Each 
has an allotted district to cover before 
10 a.m., and often a start is made at 
daybfeak. There is no need to ask for 
food; the priests merely stand outside 
a house and wait until the people come 
and offer them a small quantity of 
cooked rice or other cereals, fruit, and 
so forth. 

The tall, gorgeous-looking pagodas 
are a distinctive feature of all the 
cities and towns in Burma. In the 
daytime the sun shines upon the gold- 
covered cupolas, and at night the form 


of these great buildings is outlined by 
hundreds of electric lights and seen ata 
great distance. Great merit is supposed 
to accrue to those who erect new pago- 
das, hence the ever-increasing number. 
On the other hand, there is no merit 
in spending money to repatr the build- 
ings, which accounts for the dilapi- 
dated condition of many even of those 
that have been erected only a few 
years. R 
* * * 

The Burmese are a very bright, 
jovial people, and, on the whole, take 
life easily. Whilst they are nominally 
Buddhists, they do% not impress 
visitors as being a particularly reli- 
gious people, and their attendance at 
the pagodas—especially the men—is 
not very regular or marked. The 
women, however, are often found in 
good numbers at the services, not-only 
on festivals but at the ordinary cele- 
brations also. 

On a recent visit to Mandalay, there 
were.several things which impressed 
us. First, there was the Meeting in 
the large jail. There were from six to 
seven hundred prisoners present, 
chiefly ‘ habituals.! Many wore the 
yellow striped clothing which indi- 
cated that they were ' lifers’ and had 
at least twenty years to serve; others 
were in chains—this emphasizing: the 
fact that this great company of pitiful 
and sinful humanity was met together 
to hear of the power of Jesus Christ 
to set poor captives free. 

Whilst to look upon those hardened, 
criminal faces made us sad indeed, yet 
it rejoiced us to know that, for pro- 
bably the first time, hundreds had 
heard of the Atoning Blood and its 
efficacy to save to the uttermost. It 
was a moving sight to watch the 
changing expressions on the counten- 
ances of the prisoners as we spoke the 
message of hope and deliverance. 

One young fellow of about five and 
twenty, wearing the yellow-striped 
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tunic, came at the end of the Meeting 
and made a most beseeching appeal 
that we would, if possible, try to help 
him. * Iamonly a young man,’ he said; 
‘I have done five years already, and 
have another fifteen to serve. Cannot 
you secure my release? I want to be 
a better man, and if I can only come to 
one of your Homes, I'd live a: new 
life!’ We could only promise to go 
into his case, and see what could be 
done. This man was only a repre- 
sentative of the hundreds in Burma 
who, though in prison, long for a help- 
ing hand and show a desire to do 
better. 

It is now widely known that The 
Army has a Home for Prisoners in 
Rangoon, and there is always a long 
waiting list of men who are eager to 
enter its“ doors. Often they are 
. brought to us in chains and handed 
over by the police authorities, 'a 
receipt being given by our Officer in 
charge to show that we now become 
responsible: Though there are neither 
gates nor iron bars associated with 
this Institution, we have comparatively 
few who attempt to escape. The effect 
of the stay in the Home is really won- 
derful—the men improve in every way, 
physically, morally, and spiritually. 
Quite a number have been soundly 
converted and sworn-in as Soldiers of 
The Salvation Army. 

* * * 

Another striking spectacle witnessed 
was a Meeting held outdoors under 
the shade of an avenue of trees and 
within sight of the palace. In the 
distance the majestic and golden 
columns of the latter looked as if they 
were sentinels and we could not but 
wonder what old King Thebaw would 
have said if he could have looked 
out of his royal apartments to witness 
an Army Meeting being held right in 
front of his residence. This gather- 
ing was in the interest of the English- 


i 


speaking community, and there were 


representatives of a number of nation- 
alities present. All seemed to enjoy 
the hearty Salvation Meeting, and 
when the invitation for seekers was 
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given, a dear woman handed her child 
to her husband and came out boldly to 
seek the Saviour. It was a difficult step 
to take, but it brought its reward. 
Four days afterwards this woman came 
down to the station, as we again passed 
through, to give God the glory and to 
thank those who had helped her into 
the Kingdom. She testified that it 
had been the happiest time of her life, 
and she told joyfully of having com- 
menced family prayers in her home. 


* * * 


We started the Sunday by taking 
part in the early morning Company 
Classes for children. On our arrival 
a large Company of decidedly poor 
Burmese youngsters were singing 
lustily the songs of Salvation, and lis- 
tening most attentively to those who 
read and spoke to them. No sooner 
had this Company trooped out than an 
even larger number filed into the 
building for ‘the English Sunday 
School.’ We noticed that these 
children were both well-dressed and 
well-spoken. They took part readily 
in the singing and responses, and it 
is evident they are very keen to attend 
these Meetings. 

At the end of the day, in the same 
Hall, a Meeting was held for the 
Burmese. The place was well: filled, 
the Congregation being mostly 
arrayed in  attractive-coloured silk 
garments, At this Meeting we swore- 
in under the Flag a Burmese doctor, 
who had been converted and desired to 
be fully enrolled. As he stood up he 
presented a very interesting picture— 
his broad Mongolian-looking head was 
surrounded by a silk covering ; it was 
cold weather, so he wore a large'cloak 
lined with skin, the skin being outside 
the cloak; a pink ' aingee ' completed 
his outfit. His declarations were made 
in good English. 

In the wind-up, four Burmese knelt 
at the penitent-form and sought Salva- 
tion, thus completing an uplifting 
day's fighting and bringing nearer 
the blessed hour when ‘ He shall have 
the heathen for His inheritance.’ 





Fon the first time in this country the 
General's voice was heard by{ the vast, un- 
counted and invisible audiencf who listened- 
in on the Sunday evening of Self-Denial 
Week. Addressing himself to ‘my friends,’ 
and speaking straight to the heart of ' every- 
man,’ the eral was; we feit, divinely 
guided. That God graciously used the mes- 
sage, and the entire service of Scripture- 
reading, music, and song, there have been 
abundant and most elec chine eviacnçe: 
* * i 

Ever since the visit of the General, four 
years ago, to the Criminal Settlement at 
Stuartpuram, India, the anniversary of that 
happy occasion, known as ‘ The General's 
Day,’ has been celebrated by the provision 
of some special treat for the settlers. This 
year the Salvationist ei had undertook the 
herculean business of providing a free cooked 
meal. The rice needed for this was gener- 
ously given by high-caste Hindus, and over 
eighteen hundred men, women, and children 
sat down at one time and eagerly consumed 
it. Then, to the delight of all, a Demonstra- 
tion, ‘The Prodigal Son, was enacted by 
the settlers themselves. 

* * * 

An interesting ceremony was conducted in 
Cardiff recently by the Deputy Mayor, by 
which a converted public-house in the dock 
district of the city became a Slum Meeting 
Hal. This is only one of several similar 
advances in different parts of the rie 
being arranged by Brigadier Edith Col- 
bourne, the National Slum Secretary. 

+o Zå- # * 

Better known in England by her picture 
and the printed record of her able services, 
than by reason of her brief and infrequent 
stays amongst us, Commissioner Johanna 
van de Werken is nevertheless a noted per- 
sonality, and we congratulate Switzerland on 
her appointment as Territorial Commander 
to that beautiful little land. She will already 
have been gtadly welcomed in Berne, and be 
launched ere this on happy tours of dis- 
covery in this well-Salvationized and promis- 
ing field of her new activity. 

* * + 

Tender care is given by The Salvation 
Army in all lands to helpless aged people, 
and the form taken by these ministries is 
determined by local needs. In Holland for 
some years certain Slum Officers have made 
room for, and looked after, small groups of 
aged women, but only recently has the first 


. who, with his wife, 


actual Eventide Home been opened. A great 
friend of The Army having donated & choice 
villa in beautiful Hilversum, the Mayor of 
Hilversum declared open this restful and 
well-appointed retreat for thirteen old ladies. 
Lieut.-Commissioner Howard, the  Terri- 
torial Commander, is to be congratulated on 
this happy development. 
* * * 

Readers interested in the short article on 
* Leysin ’ in our February number are asked 
to note that a letter sent in advance to Staff- 
Captain Lucy Hoe, Chalet Colibri, Leysin 
(Vaud), Switzerland, concerning the arrival 
of any new patient going to a Leysin clinic, 
would ensure their being met, helped, or 
visited as desired. 

* * * 

Having been invited to address the Fellows 
of the Royal Colonial Institute upon Empire 
Migration and Settlement, Commissioner 
Lamb recently visited Bristol. His address 
dealt with various aspects of this important 
subject, and he referred specially to the part 
taken in the matter during the past twenty- 
five years by The Salvation Army. 

The President of the meeting (Mr. 
McInnes, of the University of Bristol) being 
himself a Canadian was able to speak with 
first-hand knowledge of the work so success- 
fully carried on in his native land, and gave 
specially hearty eulogy to The Army’s 
Migration operations. 

* x * 

Another of the ‘Old Guard’ of women 
Field Officers has passed to her reward. 
Adjutant Polly Parkin’s conversion and 
early-day experiences make thrilling read- 
ing. She helped in the Founder’s home 
before going to the Field, and during her 
years of retirement she toiled, until strength 
utterly failed, with scissors and sewing- 
machine, in the interests of the poorest, turn- 
ing worn garments and blankets given to her 
into useful coverings for those in need. Com- 
missioner Adelaide Cox conducted both 
Funeral and Memorial Services. 

* 

Among our contributors this month we are 
pleased to include Mrs. Lieut.-Commissioner 
Povisen (a Dane), who has so kindly kept 
open eyes for us during her Salvation 
travels, and Staff-Captain Hori (a Japanese), 
as recently been a most 
appreciative student of Army work among 
Young People in the Homeland. The Staff- 
Captain's personal spiritual experience will, 


. collecting autographs. 


- 
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we are sure, bring real blessing to those who 
read it. 
* * * 

Chinese refugees from war.stricken areas 
have flocked to Peking, where over 3,000 
people daily are being fed at The Army's 
i is e kitchens. Innumerable padded gar- 
ments have also been distributed. One day 
in Tien-tsin, after a large number had been 


WHEN IS YOUR BIRTHDAY ? 


fed, supplies gave out and some of the women 
who had been: reluctantly turned away, knelt 
before the Officers pleading for food. ‘ I have 
never before seen such misery,’ wrote a sister- 
comrade. Trying to cope with people by the 
thousand who have practically no clothing 
and nothing to eat is a heart-breaking strain, 
and our devoted Officers need all the help we 
can send, and our constant prayers. 


WHEN IS Your BIRTHDAY ? 


LOOK IT UP IN THE MIRIAM BOOTH BOOK 


O see a copy of ‘ The Miriam 

Booth Birthday Book' is to 

resolve to possess it. More, 

it is to decide that it must be 
the next gift for So-and-so, on her, or 
his, birthday ! 

' So-and-so' is young, and young 
folks delight in birthday-books, and in 
So do some of 
us who are not specially young ! 

This is quite the nicest birthday 
book we have seen for very long. And 
it 1s certainly the very first birthday 
book produced by The Salvation Army. 
Strongly and attractively bound in 
dark blue or green leatherette, with 
gilt edges, it costs 4s., and may be 
obtained from Salvationist Publishing 
and Supplies, Ltd., Judd Street, 
London, W.C. 1 

It is printed in black, with the Scrip- 
ture text for each day in red italics; 
it has two dates on each page, and 
everybody's birthday message contains 
a Scripture text, a few lines from one 
of the General's published writings, 
and a verse of poetry. 

May we quote first Captain Miriam's 
choice for her mother's birthday, Sep- 
tember rath? 

* Her children arise up and call her blessed. . . . Her 
oum works praise her in the gates. '—PnovERBS xxxi. 

i A MOTHER'S LOVE 

Every tenderness of which the human heart is 
capable centres in the word ‘Mother.’ A mother's 


love is nearer to the perfect love of God than any other 
quality encountered in the whole realm of human kind. 
The precious things of earth— 
e Mother's tender care,- 


The Father's faith and prayer— 
From Thee have birth. 


Facing the title page is an exquisite 
picture of the dear girl whe beguiled 
some of the tedium of six suffering 
years by compiling this fragrant . 

volume. She lies, pen in hand, eyes 
on her paper intent. To read the 
lines she chose for her own birthday, 
June 18th, is to gain a peep into her 
heart : 


‘We must through much tribulation enter into the 
Kingdom of God.'—Acrs xiv. 22. 


CONQUEST | 


The finest pine trees grow in the stormiest lade the 
tempest makes them strong. 
Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have,done. 


One more extract. This, she could 
not know, when selecting its contents, 
would mark the day of her passing, 
December 7th. But God knew, and 
guided her choice: 


We are more than conquerors through Him 
tha loved ws.'—ROMANS viii. 37. 


AWAY WITH DOUBT 


Do not doubt your God. You may be very 
despondent to-day, but you may be more than 
victorious to-morrow } 


Wuate'er the hidden future brings 
Is sent by Hands Divine, 

Through all the tangled web of things 
There runs a clear design 

What though the skies 2 Sd to-day 
To-morrow may be blue, 

When every lead: is rolled ‘away 
God’s providence shines through. 





NATIVE WOMEN OFFICERS OF THE 
|. JAUTCH EAST INDIES 


COMMISSIONER JOHANNA VAN DE WERKEN AFFORDS A GLIMPSE OF 


HEATHEN RITES AND TELLS OF 
OMMISSIONER VAN DE 
WERKEN, the newly- 
appointed Territorial Com- 
mander for Switzerland, was 

for some time and until recently in. 
charge of. The Army’s work in the 
Dutch East Indies. Out of the rich 
and varied experiences that position 
yielded, a golden thread has been 
drawn for ‘ All the World.’ An inter- 
viewer asked to be told about native 
women-Officers of Java, Celebes, and 
Sumatra; and the Commissioner, in a 
brief interlude between Continental 
journeys, related a number of illumin- 
ating facts and incidents occurring 
within the indicated sphere. 

‘But I must commence by pointing 
out,’ she began, ‘that there are not 
many native women-Officers in the 
Dutch East Indies. Java 1s a Moham- 

: medan country, and ina Mohammedan 

country it is\difficult to gain Converts 
to Christianity. Moreover, in the vil- 
lages of Java thé majority of the 
people are illiterate. Therefore it is 
not surprising that most of our native 
women-Officers are drawn from our 
Javanese Children's Home, which is in 
the town of Djocja, the capital of the 
native State. 

‘ There also the Training Garrison is 
situated, and the two Institutions are 
able to interact with mutual benefit. 


Many of the children, of whom a large 


I3 


MARIAM, DINA, AND RANYAWA 
i 


proportion are girls, were received out 
of conditions of utter neglect. Some 
were orphans; others never had any 
knowledge of either a father or a 
mother. Having grown up in Army 


‘nurture, and in association with Army. 


Cadets of the Training Garrison, it is. 
natural that a proportion of the chil- 
dren not only develop beautiful char- ' 
acters, but hear and respond to the 
call to Officership. 

‘ I ought perhaps to have mentioned 
that the children in that happy and 


' successful Home have not all come 


from conditions of neglect, there being 
an admixture of the children of native 
Army Officers, including Officers be- 
longing to Celebes.’ | 

‘And ‘have some of the native 
women-Officers come out of Celebes 
and out of families associated only a 
few years ago with head-hunting and 
human sacrifices? ’ 

' Yes, we have cases in which the 
grandfathers, and, I believe, in a few 
instances, even the fathers, were head- 
hunters.’ 

* Are 


the granddaughters, 
daughters, 


proving as 


or 
capable of 


kindness and unselfishness as the 


women of other Jands?’ |. 

‘ Indeed they are,’ asserted the Com- 
missioner. ‘ It is true that their ser- 
vice has to be subject to a certain 
limitation—I mean, it would not be 
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x 
possible for a Javanese woman in 
Java to live alone, and therefore the 
native women Field Officers are 
appointed as Lieutenants to European 
women-Officers. When I say it would 
not be possible, I mean it would not be 
well received and it would not be con- 
sidered safe. So they act as Lieu- 
tenants, and the European Officer 
shares -her quarters with her native 
comrade. I may say that these Lieu- 
tenants give full satisfaction, the white 
Officers having nothing but praise for 
them. Not only do we hear of their 
willingness, but also of their capacity. 
They can address crowds and hold 
their attention splendidly, which is the 
more remarkable as, in general, the 
Javanese woman hardly ever comes to 
the front in public. The people like to 
listen to them, and so they have a 
great opportunity. I have many times 
seen one of those native women-Ofh- 
cers talking to the people, and it has 
always been noticeable that she com- 
mands not only their attention but also 
their respect.’ 

‘How do the native women-Officers 
take to Social Work? ' 


‘ Splendidly. Which reminds me 
that a few have become Officers after 
serving as Nurses in our Mothers' and 
Children's Hospital, where they got to 
know The Army and consecrated them- 
selves to wider service. Some have 
married native Officers, and of these a 
good proportion are now with their 
husbands in charge of Corps and are 
taking a real share in the fight. Other 
native couples are at work in Army 
Institutions. 

‘For instance, one is helping her 
husband in our Beggars' Colony at 
Semarang. She was a girl in the 
Djocja Home, and she is doing a fine 
work among the women of the Colony. 
I also have in mind the wife of the 
native Officer who assists Dr.: Wille in 
the Eye Hospital, and who has charge 
of the Hospital Corps that is composed 
of patients, and employees; she takes 
her full share of the responsibility, and 
indeed the wife of a European Officer 
could do no more than she does.’ 


'ago. 


‘Are there any native women-Offi- 
cers of long standing? ' 
‘ Oh, yes. We have just retired one 


v of the oldest, a Chinese, Commandant 


This fpithful, devoted soul has 
been twenty-Bve years with us. She 
has had ever so many appointments, 
including a |term of service on the 
Poeloe si Tjanang Leper Colony. Her 
last position was at the District Hos- 
pital of Toeren, where, speaking 
Javanese fluently, as well as Malay, 
she was a wonderful jud in the Meet- 
ings with the pat The Comman- 
dant is a great lower” f souls, and so 
compassionate that often she has given 
away to the poor and sick all she re- 
ceived as salary, with the consequence 
that she has sometimes found herself 
penniless. A splendid talker and en- 
dowed with a fiery spirit, she enjoys in 
Officers’ Councils to sing the old 
songs, pour out her heart in prayer, 
and admonish the younger Officers to 
be good Salvationists. The retiring 
age found her very tired, and now she 
is a Soldier in the Djocja Corps. 


‘ Lately one of our married Javanese 
Officers went to Heaven. She died 
triumphantly, full of confidence. As a 
young girl she had been neglected, and 
in the early days of The Army: in 
Sapoeran, during a period of food 
scarcity, she was taken in by the 
Thomsons—I mean the Brigadier and 
his wife, who are now in charge of the 
large Leper Colony. 

‘ At the time to which I am referri 
they were the Corps Officers in a v 
lage in the mountains of Java. The 
girl they then took in has, during all 
her subsequent life, proved a beautiful, 
simple Salvationist, and at the time of 
her death she was standing by her-hus- 
band's side and doing her best for his 
Corps.’ 

i Win you please now say something 
about the women-Officers belonging to 
Celebes? ' 

' Well, to begin with, they are not 
Javanese. They are Toradja, an abso- 
lutely different people. When I left the 
Dutch East Indies a few months ago 


Liem, who “fi England some years 


+ 
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there was a batch of, I think, eight 
women-Cadets — first-fruits of The 
Army’s work in Celebes. Some, how- 
ever, were native Christians coming 
from the north of the island, women of 
the Minahassa, and very intelligent. 
Of the Toradja women coming from 
mid-Celebes, let me speak in parti- 
cular about three. Absolute heathen 
when The Army arrived, these three 
are fruits of the labour of our pioneer 
Officers. ~They are Cadet-Lieutenant 
Mariam, Cadet-Lieutenant Dina, and 
Cadet-Lieutenant Ranyawa. I found 
the last-named acting as assistant to 
an Australian woman-Adjutant, 
spoke highly of her as a devoted, 
clever, and willing worker. Like the 
other two girls, she had received all 
her education in an Army School, 
where her progress had been such that, 
although she had not yet passed her 
teacher’s examinations, she was al- 
ready able to assist with the classes. 


‘ She is very fluent in Malay, which, 


of course, is not her native language. lI. 


‘have good reason to know of her pro- 
heiency in that respect. On the 
General’s seventieth birthday I was 
with her at the Corps of her native 
place and attending great Meetings of 
her people. They could not under- 
stand Malay, and I did not understand 
their language. So Cadet-Lieutenant 
Ranyawa translated for me. It was the 
first time she had done anything of the 
kind. The gathering included the Divi- 
sional Commander and other Staff 
Officers, so a little faltering’ would 
have been quite excusable. But she 
performed her task in a manner that 
witnessed not only to her courage but 
also to her capacity and character. 

ere was no hesitation, no ner- 
vousness; and not only so, but her 
readiness was associated with much 
feeling and the putting of emphasis 
where emphasis was desirable. In 
translating the words and thoughts she 
also transferred the spirit. The people 
seemed to marvel at the performance 
and were highly pleased. And so was 
I. It seemed impossible that she could 
be a girl of the head-hunters—a 


who. 


~3 

daughter of darkness. The village in 
which we were holding the Meetings 
was still very heathen. . Before one of 
our gatherings I went to an assembly 
of old priestesses, who were busy 
‘healing’ a child with their incanta- 
tions, which were accompanied by the 
sacrificing of fowls, whose entrails 
were examined to see what fate awaited 
the child. By the by, the child sat 
unconcernedly in their midst, eating 
sweets, and seemed in such a good 
general state of health that I could not 
help feeling the case should prove an 
easy one.’ 

' ' Did the old ladies resent your in- 
trusion ? ’ 

‘No, they were really not hostile, 
but they rather made a point that my 
presence would prevent their spells: 
working. Why I went was because 
they were making such strange noises 
that I wondered what they were doing, 
and whether it would be possible to get 
them to the Meeting we were about to 
hold near at hand. So I took the Cadet- 
Lieutenant to interpret. Through her 
I asked if they would kindly hurry up 
with what they were doing as we were 
starting our Meeting and would like 
them to come. 


‘ The head priestess looked up and 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ We can't do any- 
thing so long as you are here." In 
our presence they had just danced 
round a fowl before killing it and 
studying its inside. I said, ‘‘ All right, 
we'll go away; but you be quick, and 
get through and come to our Meet- 
ing." I heard afterwards that they 
abruptly concluded their proceedings 
almost at once, and that some did come 
to our Meeting. No doubt the others 
attended the feast that is served on 
such occasions, some choice meats 
being provided for the old priestesses. . 
But I am mentioning all this just to 
show the conditions of heathendom in 
which our three girls had been born. 
And I have just given a glimpse of 
what, after all, is a mild form of 
heathendom. 

‘In recent years, the men of one 

(Continued on page 184) 
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THE KING RECEIVES THE GENERAL 


His MAJESTY'S KEEN INTEREST IN THE ARMY'S ACTIVITIES ALL OVER 


THE WORLD 


[It is of interest here to recall that the earliest occasion on which His Majesty King 
George V received the General was in 1914, on the eve of the International Congress 
of that year. A second visit was in December, 1919, a few weeks before the General | 
left England for his first World Tour. On November 28, 1922, King George again 
received the General at Buckingham Palace, and gave a message for the Salvationists 


of India and Ceylon, to whom the General was about to pay his first visit.—Ep. | 


HE King was graciously 
pleased to receive the General 
in audience at Buckingham 


Palace, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, March 3oth, when His Majesty, 
who showed great interest in various 
aspects of the work of The Army, en- 
gaged the General in a conversation, 
which lasted for forty minutes. 

‘J went to the Palace,’ said the 
General afterwards, ‘ at the King’s 


request, and was received by him in a’ 


most friendly and cordial manner. I 
have seen His Majesty on former occa- 
sions, and have always been struck by 
his earnestness in all matters con- 
nected with the religious and social 
welfare of his people. Never more so 
than to-day. I found the King very 
interested in what I told him about our 
work in all parts of the world. 

‘On a former visit, when I told 
him about our efforts to lighten the 
afflictions of the lepers of Java and 
Sumatra, the King spoke of the exist- 
ence of the scourge in his own Domin- 
ions. His Majesty then hoped we 
might find it possible to do for the 
lepers of British East India something 
like that which was being done for 
those of the Dutch East Indies. 

‘ To-day I was able to report that 
we are establishing a Leper Colony at 


Benares. His Majesty showed the 
deepest commiseration with the 
sufferers and gratification at what I 
told him of the happiness we were able 
to bring into their lives. He was 
pleased to learn that the Maharajah 
ruling over Benares had supplied part 
of the necessary land for our scheme 
and that we had purchased the re- 
mainder. 

‘ We then had some talk about the 
sending out of emigrant boys. The 
King has always taken a benevolent 
view of activities in that direction, and 
has helped us financially on occasion: 


He was glad to know that our interest 


in the welfare of boy emigrants con- 
tinues after they reach Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other parts. 

‘We talked about the progress and 
prospects of religious movements, and 
particularly of the view held by some 
that there is a decaying sense of the 
place and importance of religion in the 
life of the people. Throughout our 
chat the King showed a very real in- 
terest in our workers. 

The General also had interesting 
conversations, while at the Palace, 
with Lord Stamfordham, the King's 
Private Secretary, and Admiral Henry 
Campbell, C.B. 

Staff-Captain Wycliffe Booth accom- 
panied the General to the Palace. 
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MUSIC AND SONG FOR ALL THE WORLD 


SOME INTERNATIONAL. ASPECTS OF SALVATION ARMY Music 


DISCUSSED BY LikUT.-COLONEL F. G. HAWKES 
(Musical Editorial Depariment, 1.H.Q.) - 


Army, the universal acceptance 

and use of Salvation Army 
music may surely be considered as one 
of the most remarkable. While the 
language of music may in one sense be 
termed universal, it is also true that 
its idiom and character are largely 
_ affected by geographical, racial, and 
other influences. . These are clearly 


MONG the many international 
ATs achieved by The 


manifest, not only in the folk-songs of 


the people, but also in music of a more 
pretentious character. 

Outstanding features are not only 
“apparent in the music of the different 
Continental countries, but also, as is 
well known, in various parts of the 
same country. In the British Isles, for 
example, there are recognizable differ- 
ences between Scotch, Welsh; and 
Irish music, but there are also distinc- 
tions between the music of one locality 
and that of anothér. These, while 
perhaps not of a radical nature, are 
nevertheless clearly defined. . 

When, however, we come to com- 
pare the music of Eastern and Western 
peoples we meet with more strongly- 
marked differences, for. the Oriental 
system of music is formed on quite a 
different basis from that of the Wes- 
tern nations. 

The fact that the promulgation of 
Army music has been a more difficult 
task on the Missionary Field than in 
somes other countries is quite explic- 
able, for to people who are accustomed 


to sing in quarter tones, the full tones ` 


and semitones upon which our melodies 
are based present very real difficulties 
of execution. 
Western peoples find,an equal difficulty 
in singing Indian and Chinese melo- 
dies. Missionary Officers have dis- 
covered this to be a fact, but their 
success in this as in other matters 


On the other hand, ` 


shows how wonderfully the Lord has 
come to the help of His servants. 
Some, indeed, have become not only 
accomplished linguists but also expert 
singers of native songs, proving the 
truth of the statement that those whom 
God calls He also equips. 

But even in the Orient Army songs 
and tunes make an irresistible appeal, 
and people not accustomed to express 
their feelings in music and song soon 
respond in a real Army style. This is 
true of the various Indian and African 
races, and of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and other Asiatic peoples. 

The late Commissioner Pearce, in a 
letter sent to the writer in 1924, gave a 
delightful picture of musical efforts 
among the Chinese, inthe following 
words : 

‘ Here in China we are teaching 
the people to sing. I cannot say that 
the Chinese appreciate really good 
music; a choice selection on a brass 
band would not touch them half as 
much as a tune on their own string 
and reed instruments, even though 
this may, to oür ears, sound discor- 
dant; but it is really wonderful how 
well they sing. All new-comers to 
this country are astonished to hear 
the fine, tuneful singing of the 
Chinese in our Meetings. The drum 
and the tambourine are their 
favourite instruments. . The girls 
do magnificently with the 'tam- 
bourine. Drums they glory in! 
When we have a big Meeting, with 
one thousand people present, we 
have ten or twelve drums beating all 
atonce! Do not smile unbelievingly 
atthis. If you could but witness the 
delight, with which our people beat 
upon the drums, and the manifest 
pleasure with which their booming 
is received, you too would partake in 
the joy. 
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' All the same, we want to bring 
the Chinese on to appreciate good 
music, and I shall be greatly pleased 
jf you can send us an arrangement 
of the Chinese tunes. Our Staff 
Band will then be able to play them, 
and little by little educate the ear of 
the Chinese in the direction we 
desire.’ 
There we have an illuminating 

glimpse into the kind of ' spade ’ work 
that has been necessary in most Mis- 
sionary lands before the people could 
be taught to sing songs and choruses 
in the approved Army fashion. Re- 
sults already achieved show what is 
possible in this direction, and even if, 
to musically-trained ears, these efforts 
may sound crude and inharmonious, 
they do demonstrate the truth of the 
declaration made by a prominent 
statesman in the early days of The 
Army that ' These people will sing 
themselves round the world,’ to which 
we may add, ' and will make the people 
sing wherever they go.' 

It may be asked: ‘ What ts Salva- 
tion Army music?’ It is not easy to 
give a full answer to that question 
because, like all other .branches of 
Salvation Army activity, its music is 
constantly expanding and developing. 

But we can say this, that The Salva- 
tion Army uses not only those tunes 
and songs written and composed by 
Salvationists, but in addition a vast 
number which have been proved to be 


spiritually effective for our work in. 


different parts of the world. 

If the collections of tunes used by 
various religious denominations were 
compared it would be seen that Army 
music is the most varied and cosmo- 
politan of all, comprising, as it does— 
in addition to universally-known hymn 
tunes—National songs of almost all 
countries where our people are at 
work; secular airs; Evangelistic 
songs; Negro melodies; and excerpts 
from the works of classic composers. 
A very wide range, indeed, is repre- 
sented in the above group. 

We were specially indebted in the 
early days to the American Revival 
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Songs produced so prolifically fifty or 
sixty years ago, and many of these are 
still in constant use. 

It should be remembered that in the 
early days The Army used only the 
songs and music borrowed from exist- 
ing publications. The first Music 
Book issued by our Organization was 
published in 1880, and its first edition 
contained no Army-made songs, al- 
though a few original ones were added 
as an appendix to later editions. 

It should be remarked in connexion 
with the above volume that many of 
the tunes and songs contained in it are 
still in constant use in all parts of the 
world, and the fact that The Salvation 
Army Band Tune Book for Congrega- 
tional Singing, now in course of pre- 
paration, will contain no fewer! than 
one hundred and fifty of the tunes 
from that first volume is surely a 
remarkable testimony to the rightness 
of the choice made by the Founder in 
those far-back days. 

There were a few secular airs even 
in the very first Music Book, and ‘ Sal- 
vation Music,’ Vol II, published in 
1883, contained a much larger number. 

By the time ' The Musical Salva- 
tionist' was started, in June, 1886, 
operations had commenced in other 
countries, and not only were Salva- 
tionists of the British Isles writing 
songs and composing music, but 
Officers were now sending to the 
Music Editorial Department favourite 
National airs of the countries in which 
they were working. Army music 
assumed a cosmopolitan character 
right from the beginning; indeed, the 
initial tune in the first monthly issue of 
‘The Musical Salvationist ' is an ex- 
tract from a popular French opera to 
which the editor had written original 
words. Special International Numbers 
of this Magazine appeared periodically, 
and in this way the International 
aspect developed rapidly. One of the 
most important events in this con- 
nexion was the publication of a special 
double number of ‘ The Musical Sal- 
vationist,’ dated May, 1891, contain- 
ing a collection of national anthems, 
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to which Army words had been set, 
representing the following countries: 
Holland, Russia, Greece, Africa, Aus- 
tria, Spain, the British Empire, 
Sweden, Egypt, France, United 
States, Norway, South America. 

A little later another special issue 
was devoted to a collection of popular 
extracts from the works of the great 
composers,  evidencing the  ever- 
widening character and appeal of 
Army music. 

The following titles of selections 
published in the Brass Band Journals 
will give some idea of the extent to 
which the International idea is ex- 
ploited in Army Band music—the 
selections in all cases containing 
national songs of the countries named : 
‘ Songs of Holland,’ ' Songs of Ger- 
many,’ ' Songs of Italy,’ ' Songs of 
Denmark,’ ‘Songs of Finland,’ 
' Songs of Sweden,’ ‘ Songs of Nor- 
way,’ ' American Melodies,’ ' Indian 
Medleys,' ' Oriental Melodies,’ ‘ In- 
ternational Strains '; and in addition 
quite a number of marches based on 
national airs of various countries 
where The Army Flag 1s flying. 

‘Much of what was originally pub- 
lished in a vocal form ultimately found 
its way into the ‘ Band Journal,’ and 
speedily became popular with Army 
' Bandsmen and also with the people 
among whom we worked. It is an un- 
deniable fact that the Bands have done 
a great deal to make Army music 
popular, particularly with the working 
classes; for, to many, the Brass Band 
is the most popular of all forms of 
musical organizations. 

In a book entitled ‘ The Spirit of 
Music ’ the author, Ernest Hunt, says: 

‘A Brass Band will fill a whole 
street with glamour, and the normal 
person finds it quite impossible to be 
out of step with the rhythm of the 
march. Watch the way in which, as 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin-drew the 
children after him, the band draws 
the elders to the window and the 
children to the street; the appeal is 
never in vain. Marching in time 
with the music, tired feet forget 
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their weariness, and new strength 
comes from the reserves of the 
greater self, liberated at the un- 
spoken appeal of melody and 
rhythm. The Salvation Army, with 
its sometimes quite excellent Brass 
Bands, ever attracts a crowd of in- 
terested listeners. l 
. * Their enthusiasm is quite as real 
as, and perhaps even more real than, 
that of a fashionable audience in the 
Queen's Hall; more real because, if . 
The Salvation Army fails to please, 
it is always possible to walk away. 
If a person is bored at the Queen's 
Hall, a lack of moral courage will 
probably detain him to the end of the 
performance. There is magic in a 
bugle call, there are whole volumes 
of countryside history in a post- 
horn’s blast as the four-horse coach 
swings past. The beat of the drum 
and the shrill pipe of the fifes carry 
a ''come-along " atmosphere with 
them, and if we fail to answer the 
call it is most likely with a lingering 
feeling of regret that the days of 
adventure for us are past and gone.’ 
The truth of this is not limited to 
Great Britain, for Brass Bands have 
come to be recognized as an integral 
part of Army operations jn nearly all 
lands; and to-day we have Bands 
formed of Indians, Africans, Japanese, 
and other native races, some of them 
attaining to quite a good standard of 
excellence in execution and musical in- 
terpretation. This result can only have 
been achieved by a great deal of exer- 
cise and much patient training. — In- 
deed, in some cases the creation of a 
Band was thought impossible until The . 
Army demonstrated its^ practicability. 
The Army, therefore, has not only 
taught native races to praise the Lord 
in song, but to do so also with the 
sound of musical instruments, which is 
a mighty achievement. The raising of 
such Bands has at the same time pro- 
duced an attractive mean$ of assisting 
The Army's great spiritual operations. 
Further, the process is both educa- 
tional and uplifting for the mind and 
spirit of those thus engaged. 
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A remarkable instance of the uni- 
versality of the appeal of Army music 


was given by Lieut.-Colonel Soul in an, 


article (‘ All the World,’ December, 
1926) describing the opening up of new 
ground in Vendaland :. 

‘On our arrival we sent a mes- 
senger to the Chieftainess, into her 
inner apartment, and played a tune 
whilst we waited for her to come 
out. When she arrived, with her 
crowd of women attendants, she 
fairly danced into our presence. Her 
eyes all a-sparkle, she said: ‘O 
white man, you have gladdened my 
heart! When I heard the Band my 
feet danced together with my heart, 
and I went back to my girlhood days 
and danced again as I did when a 
child. Now go on with your service 
and my people must listen.” As we 

sang and played she clapped with us, 

and when we prayed she urged all 
to kneel.' 

The Army is quick to, utilize: any 
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form of musical combination peculiar 
to a particular country, and has formed 
Guitar Bands in Scandinavia. The 
tom-toms and various stringed instru- 
ments of India are also turned to 
account, and, as has already been 
shown, drums in China. 

But, after all, the Brass Band stands 


out as being pre-eminently suitable for 


Salvation Army operations—particu- 
larly in the Open-Air—the world over, 
and this fact is coming to be univer- 
sally recognized. 

So to-day we have a chain of Salva- 
tion Army Bandsmen and Songsters . 
which practically encircles the globe. 
They are found in far-away Australia 
and New Zealand, in Japan,. Java, 
India, China, Canada, the U.S.A., and 
South American territories, as well as 
in the Homeland, and are linked to- 
gether in happy, holy, harmonic ser- 
vice, all inspired by the one desire to 
give praise and glory to God and to 
extend His kingdom upon earth. 





A PRAYER FOR THE OPPRESSED 


O Thou who art love, and who seest all the suffering, injustice, and 
misery which reign in this world, have pity, we implore Thee, on the 


work of Thy hands. 


Look mercifully upon the poor, the oppressed, and ' 


all who are heavy-laden with error, labour, and sorrow. Fill our hearts’ 
with deep compassion for those who suffer, and hasten the coming of 


Thy Kingdom of justice and truth. 


—HEucENE BERSIER. 
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village would hunt the men of another, 
and not only use their captives as 
slaves, but offer their lives as sacrifices 
to evil spirits. Even nowadays, when 
a lad mysteriously disappears, grave 
misgivings are entertained in some 
quarters ; but whether or not those, mis- 
givings are well founded I cannot say.’ 
In conclusion, Commissioner van de 
Werken spoke of the bright-hued birds 


and flowers of Java and the Other 
islands—of the brilliant cockatoos and 
orchids, the beautiful lilies, and the 
great trees topped by glowing blos- 
soms. But for the Commissioner 
nothing in the Dutch Indies was more 
wonderful and lovely than the new, un- 
selfish, and devoted lives of Mariam, 
Dina, and Ranyawa. 
ARTHUR E. CorPiNG. 
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"THE ZULU QUEEN' 


A SERIAL STORY OF 


Summary 


Polly Faulconbridge, of Coventry, called as 
& girl into Christian Mission ranks, is 
accepted by the Founder as an Evangelist; 
shares in poverty, roughness, and soul-saving 
at Manchester ; takes charge at Seaham Har- 
bour, and is next sent to Salisbury, where 
dangerous rioting accompanies her aggres- 
sive Open-Air work. An indignant farmer, 
charged in court for assaulting The Army, 
dubs the dark.eyed girl Captain ‘The Zulu 
Queen, and commands her, outside the 
court-house, to stand on a chair and tell the 
crowd how she destroyed the peace of his 
home! Instead, she invites the people to give 
themselves to Jesus, whereupon he angrily 
shakes the chair, shouting: ‘Come on 


down!" 
CHAPTER V 
HE Captain, having given her 
message, obeyed, and went 
back to the Quarters. 


‘This has been a very strange. 


affair, she said to her Lieutenant, as 
they read in a hastily-purchased news- 
paper all it said about the Zulus. ' But 
understand, once for all, I must never 
be called by that name!’ 

Vain resistance! The next issue of 


the local weekly had an article headed : . 


* The Salvation Army and the 
Zulu Queen! ’ 


Hearing the door open, Captain 
Faulconbridge hastily pushed away 
the offensive newspaper she had just 
opened and turned with confused 
blushes to face Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
who had called to see what could be 
done to help the persecuted Salisbury 
Officers. Of course, he noticed her 
movement and looks, and presently 
asked if she had a newspaper. Very 
unwilingly she brought the crumpled 
sheets to view and heard his exclama- 
tions as his quick eye lit on that un- 
usual headline: ‘Is this you? Do 
they mean you, Captain? ' 

‘Oh, yes, Mr. Bramwell, but please 
don’t tell anybody ! ’ she pleaded. 

He laughed and replied: ‘ PH tell 
nobody but my father!’ and in her 
vexation she retorted: ‘ Oh, you may 
as well tell everybody as tell him!’ 


miserable and then happy.’ 


OuR EARLY Days 


‘ Certainly I don't think you'll ever 
lose this title,’ was his distressing but 
prophetic conclusion, as he left the 
Quarters. 

The Captain's objections continued 
until a grocer in the town asked her 
whether it was true that they had the 
Zulu Queen at their Meetings? She 
replied, ‘ Yes, a person called the Zulu 
Queen. Won't you come and see 
her? ' He said that she must be a 
very remarkable person to be called 
‘the Zulu Queen,’ and added: ' I've 
never been to one of the Meetings, but 
I will come.’ He did, and of course 
found that it was the Captain who held 
the strange title. In the Meeting God 
took hold of him and he was converted. 


‘ I then dropped all my opposition to 
the name and decided that I did not 
care what I was called if people 
were attracted and souls saved. But 
I felt ashamed of the pride that had 
made it necessary for «the Lord to 
humour me with a Convert before I 
could overcome it.’ Thus the Zulu 
Queen to-day. 


Ted Irons, whose example and influ- 
ence while at Coventry had done so 
much for our heroine, was now Captain 
at Portsmouth and known to be handi- 
capped by poor health. But he was 
doing glorious work, ‘ making people 
He had 
taken strides in grace and ‘ seemed 
made up of love,’ one of his people 
said. Another declared: ‘ I never saw 
anything the least wrong in him.’ 

One morning towards the end of 
May, 1879, the unbelievable news 
reached Captain Faulconbridge in 
Salisbury that Ted was drowned! He 
had gone swimming with a comrade he 
wanted to influence, and when far out 
had felt fatigued and called for help. 
His companion swam to the rescue 
and, almost exhausted himself, pushed 
Ted toward a yacht, but he became 
insensible, got ‘full of water,’ and 
sank before further help was available. 
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The swift-footed * Yorkshire runner ' 
had reached Heaven in record time. 

His funeral was conducted by the 
Founder, and Captain Faulconbridge 
was there, mourning with the many 
who owed him unforgettable spiritual 
debts. Standing with his mother, a 
day or two after the tragedy, at the 
part of the beach where he had last 
been seen, she had heard that stricken 
woman say: ‘We wouldn’t ask for 
Ted’s life back again, would we? But 
Joseph begged the body of our Lord, 
and we may ask for his body.’ . . 
That same day the body was found. 

He was less than twenty-three, but 
what a life-work he had done! Copies 
of the little book, ' CAPTAIN TED,’ BY 
GzogGE R.,' which was published in 
1880, are still very precious posses- 
sions in the keeping of those who loved 
him, and (turning its pages one is 
moved again by that pure and fiery 
spirit which is as much alive to-day as 
forty-seven years ago. 

The Salisbury Officers at this time 
suffered much at the hands of the 


roughs, who often surrounded their, 


Quarters, putting dirt in the key-holes 
and breaking the peace of the street. 


Also in the Open-Air riots the Cap- 
tain's good black silk frock got fear- 
fully torn, and also horribly messed 
with the refuse thrown at her, but she 
‘ swilled and scrubbed and hung it to 
dry,’ and then mended it, again and 
again, and it stood the storm wonder- 
fully. They decided to move, and the 
new Quarters were upstair rooms near 
the Frys, where the disturbers dared 
not come. The move had one interest- 
ing result, for the Captain purchased a 
violin for L2 ros. and Ernest Fry gave 
her lessons. On the case she had 
written in big gilt letters : 

‘Captain Faulconbridge, 
saved by grace.’ 

We may here anticipate the story of 
how the violin was used before she 
could play a tune. The Founder, when 
paying week-evening visits to a group 
of Corps, liked to take with him certain 
Officers. While Captain Faulcon- 
bridge was at Ebbw Vale he took her 


a sinner 


.with his autograph. 
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and others to Aberdare, and so very 
anxious was he that her violin should 
figure in, the procession that she took 
it. Major Dowdle and ‘ Welsh Tom ' 
were there, and she had to march be- 
tween these two good violinists, hand- 
ling her bow as they went, but bending 
her energies solely upon avoiding any 
false notes. The other two made the 
music and she ‘ felt a fraud!’ 


The newspapers, describing the 
great march, mentioned as the chief 
attraction ‘the lady violinist, who 
played exquisitely ! ' How the Founder 
laughed at that. But his end had been 
gained—it drew the people. In the 
Hall he tapped her on the shoulder and 
said : ‘ My child, I'm proud of you. If 
I gave away medals I'd give you one!’ 
Then he promised her one of his books, 
but, in the stress of life, forgot all 
about it till after her marriage, when 
some one reminded him and he sent it, 
It was ' The 
Training of Children,' and she has it 
yet. 

‘What the Founder and the Army 
Mother were to me, no words can say. 
I went by their teaching and example, 
and regarded their books as next to the 
Bible,' she says to-day. 

We now come to the experiences 
which justify that remark about ‘ the 
wild beasts of Salisbury.’ One night, 
as the procession neared the Hall, the 
Captain noticed a man with an angry, 
determined look on his -face, and a 
heavy, knobbed stick in his hand, 
standing just where she must pass. 
‘ Surely he wouldn't strike a woman,’ 
was her thought as she led her forces 
on, but alas!—he brought that cruel 
stick down on her right shoulder with 
stunning force, knocking her insen- 
sible. 

She soon came round and God helped 
her to conduct her Meetings, though 
she suffered very much. 

Instead of getting easier, the pain 
became worse, and after a E weeks 
the shoulder dropped and the blade- 
bone began to project. She could not 
now lift her right hand without the help 
of the left. Yet she went on with her 


. woman!’ 
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work until some one wrote to Head- 
quarters and Mr. Railton came down 
unannounced, to look into matters. 

' None of you sisters are to come 
out to-night. You stop in the Hall 
and have a Prayer Meeting while we 
men go out,’ was his decree. When 
he got back from the mob-controlled 
Open-Air effort, he gasped to the Cap- 
tain: ‘ My dear child, you must come 
out of this at once. It’s not fit for any 
He was greatly concerned 
about her injury and insisted that she 
must have it attended to. 

Before she left Salisbury the ring- 
leader of the roughs, whose name was 
Wicks, got converted and began to 
fight for The Army as vigorously as he 
had fought against it. Listening to 
the Captain's sermon one evening, he 
got a bright idea, and next night he 
put it into action. 

She noticed amid the Open-Air jost- 
ling that all who touched Brother 
Wicks withdrew their hands with ges- 
tures of pain and never went near him 
again. He was keeping close to her 
and she made unusually easy progress. 
When they were in the Hall she asked 
him what it meant, and he beckoned 
her behind a screen, where he revealed, 
under his alpaca jacket, a novel shield. 
He had cut a thin board to the shape 
of his back and covered it with tin- 
tacks, all their points projecting, so 
that every one who slapped or pushed 
him got painfully pricked. 

‘But, Brother Wicks!’ cried the 
shocked Captain, 
right." 

' It's saved you a lot, to-night, at 
any rate,’ he replied, unrepentantly. 
* You mustn't do it again,' she said, 
her grave dark eyes on his triumphant 
face. 

‘ Well,’ he urged in self-defence, ‘I 
took it from you. You preached about 
being '' wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves! ” ?’ 

Another of her valiant protectors 
was Brother Grant, who is still fighting 
in Salisbury Corps. 

He it was who watched the roughs 


most closely, and followed them when, 


‘that isn't really . 
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one evening, they captured ‘the 
Queen ' and raced her away on a hand- 
cart. 

It began by their reading aloud a 
sham telegram to the effect that the 
Zulu King was very lonely without the 
presence of his Queen, who had 
escaped and was thought to be in Eng- 


land and in the city of Salisbury. Any- 


body capturing and returning her to 
Zululand would be handsomely re- 
warded. The roguish fellow who had 
concocted and read out this missive 
shouted to his confederates: ‘ Now, 
boys, for the capture! ’ 

There was a tremendous scuffle, the 
Salvationists being outnumbered by 
hundreds, and, dragged by both her 
arms—which hurt her horribly, on 
account of the dislocated blade-bone— 
the Captain found herself speeding 
away on their hand-cart, amid mock- 
ing shouts about being ' off to Zulu- 
land!' The roughs divided their 
forces, some staying to hold the Salva- 
tionists from pursuit, the rest accom- 
panying the captured ' Queen.’ 

After a time they stopped. ‘Now, 
your majesty, would you like to get' 
down?’ she was asked. ‘ Certainly I. 
should. How dare you put me here? ' | 

* Oh; well, if she wants to get down 
we must go on a bit further '—and 
away they went again. 

When the request was repeated, she 
replied with well-assumed indifference : 
‘Just as it pleases you. It’s quite as 
easy riding as walking.' 

‘Oh, she's beginning to like it. 
Down with her,' they chimed and, 
dropping her unceremoniously, they all 
cleared off. She was lost, but turned 
to walk away from the tormentors, and 
soon met Brother Grant, who had 
eluded the barricade and come in 
search of her. 

It was in December, 1879, about 
four months after the cowardly blow of 


- that knobbed stick, that the Captain 


and Lieutenant received orders to fare- 
well from Salisbury (No. 33 Corps) and 


* proceed to Ebbw Vale, Monmouth (No. 


92), a Corps which had been opened in 
a disused school-room early that year. 
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In the sudden peace of a command 
without riots, the Captain began to find 
the pain in: her shoulder.so increasing 
as to become almost unbearable. 
When the Founder arrived to conduct 
an All-Night of Prayer he noticed the 
look of suffering on her face. 

. ‘It’s only my shoulder,’ she ex- 
plained, and would have talked of other 
things, but he made closer inquiries 
and insisted that it must be attended to 
at once. 

The doctor to whom she now for the 
first time went, was afraid it was too 
late to put things really right, but said 
that rest, and wearing a supporting in- 
strument, would give ber some relief. 
She was sent to Bristol and stayed with 
Happy George and Sally Taberer, 
who had just opened the old Circus. 
The Founder was in Bristol, and asked 
Mrs. Billups, of Cardiff, who' was also 
there, to accompany the Captain on her 
painful errand. 

The injured bones were poked and 
tested to discover exactly where pres- 
sure brought relief, and a contraption 
designed of steel and padded leather, 
weighing three pounds. (She has it 
still.) Strapped on, it held the pro- 
jecting blade-bone in position and en- 
abled her to speak without so much 
pain. (Agony had often caused her to 
faint, but by force of her tremendous 
will she had generally kept up in 
public, ) 

The eleven months spent at Ebbw 
Vale were full of interest, and the Cap- 
tain learned a great lesson from Mr. 
Railton, who conducted a glorious and 
soul-saving week-end. At supper on 
Sunday he said to her: ‘ Don’t you feel 
very happy and glad for what God has 
done to-night? ’ 

‘ I do,’ she replied, ‘ but I’ve a very 
sore Heart over a backslider. One of 
my people has gone wrong.’ He at 
once became interested, made a num- 
ber of inquiries and, before leaving for 
his billet, said: ‘ About this back- 
slider. Shall we go and look after 
him? ' 

* He is in the Victoria steel works, 
pM has to leave home at 6 a.m.,’ was 


_her reply. 
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' Couldn't you get up at 
five, and let us see him before he 
goes?’ persisted dear Railton. 

The Captain felt that if he thought 
it worth the effort, she must agree. 
(She had not forgotten a Meeting in 
her home Corps, led by Railton, when 
he had seen her fervently joining the 
chorus: ‘ Where He leads I will’ 
follow,’ and had asked, ‘ Do you mean 
what you are singing, sister? ’) 

They went at six, but the man had 
already left home. ‘ Perhaps he'll 
come to the Meeting to-night,’ said the 
weary girl. ‘ No, we won't wait, we'll 
follow him,’ said the indefatigable 
man, and they set off on another long 
walk. 

The backslider had begun work and 
could not be seen till 8.30. They were 
shown round the steel works, and thus 
sighted their : quarry. When the 
others had gone to breakfast, Railton 
buttonholed the defaulter, who, deeply 
moved by this token of concern for his 
soul, listened with growing emotion, 
and soon, in the empty workplace, 
knelt: down and gave himself afresh 
to God. 

Oh, the joy it gave Railton to win 
back -this one wanderer, who stood 
true from that day. The Captain 
forgot her aching shoulder and weary 
body in her deep satisfaction anc 
gratitude. Walking home to a late 
breakfast she firmly resolved that in 
future she would never let slip either 
a soul she had found saved on reaching 
a Corps, or one captured during her 
stay, and God has helped her to keep 
that vow. 

Early in their stay here the very first 
Salvation Army Flag reached the 
town. The Founder was annownced 
to visit Brynmawr and, together with 
other Officers who ‘were to receive 
Colours for their Corps, Captain Faul- 
conbridge went to his Meeting and 
took from his own hands that precious 
banner of the Blood and Fire. 

The bills advertising this event stated 
that one of the flags would be handed 
to ‘The Zulu Queen.’ ‘Who is 
that?’ her mystified people asked 
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Captain Faulconbridge. ‘ You’ll have 
to come to the Meeting and see,’ was 
all she would tell them. 

Far more of them went, than would 
otherwise have done so, and when the 
Founder called ‘The Zulu Queen’ 
and their Captain responded, there 
were shouts and claps of surprise and 
delight. So once again she made 
capital of the no-longer-hated title. 

Souls were saved every night, many 
of them being miners, on whose behalf 
extra Meetings were held. One of the 
Captain's Converts was a Cornish 
baker. His wife came down to dis- 
cover if what she heard was true, and 
was so annoyed to find him with The 
Army that she vowed: ‘PI roast 
him!’ But this dire threat did not 
turn him from his course. The same 
night there knelt at the penitent-form 
a drunkard, of whom the Police Super- 
intendent (himself a  Salvationist) 
remarked that he had often had to 
swil him with water before he could 
be put in a cell, he was so filthy. Sal- 
vation made him clean, inside and out. 
He turned out a very good case, and 
became a splendid Open-Air worker. 

Early in 1880, while Captain Faul- 
conbridge was still at Ebbw Vale, the 
system was introduced of grouping a 
number of Corps into a Division, 
and our comrades were required to 
exchange a weekly letter with the 
Divisional Officer, instead of with 
Headquarters. They would have gone 
without breakfast on Wednesday 
rather than miss the helpful letter 
which had always arrived from the 
Founder, Mr. Bramwell Booth, or 
Mr. Railton. But the change was 
necessitated by The Army’s rapid 
growth. 

Prior to the first united Congress, 
held in London, August, 1878, the 
Organization had—as “R” expressed 
it—‘ crept along on hands and. knees, 
especially the latter. . . . But, at the 
War Congress, the spirit of the Lord 
came so mightily upon them that they 
stood up with drawn swords and 
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marched out to conquer the world!’ 

Book-keeping was a simple affair in 
those days. Each Convert's name was 
called at a weekly Meeting, he or she 
paid class-money, and the amount was 


entered. There were Treasurer’s and 


Secretary's Books, and the Captain 
also kept one to check the income and 
know how things stood. A balance- 
sheet was read in a public Meeting once 
a quarter, and ‘ everybody came to 
hear that.’ 

Our brave girl-Officers devoted three 
hours daily to visitation, getting round 
to every Convert and Soldier monthly, 
to,sick cases two or three times a 
week, and to very sick ones daily. 
Often one of them sat up with a 
sufferer. 

Being compelled to leave their hired 
meeting-Hall, the’ Ebbw Vale Corps 
secured a piece of ground and a corru- 
gated iron building was erected. Two 
good friends, Mr. Billups (a builder) 
and Mr. Corey, found material, the 
Corps undertaking to pay workmen’ S 
wages. When money for the latter 
‘ dried up,’ a notice appeared in ‘ The 
War Cry ’ (the first number of which 
had been published December 29, 
1879), saying that ' building operations 
at Ebbw Vale had ceased for want of 
funds!’ Great concern then awoke, 
and the Captain started a ‘ Stone. 
League,’ her own people and many 
outsiders cheerfully paying from one 
shilling to ten shillings for a ‘ stone,’ 
though none were being used ! 

Concerned at the idea of operations 
ceasing, Mr. Billups called at the 
Quarters, and the Captain thus saw 
him for the first time, he having pre- 
viously rendered his help through the 
Founder. He was ‘ very glad’ to hear 
that the Captain meant to go on with 
the new Hall, and promised to make 
good any deficiency. A proper Citadel 
was built later on, and to this day 
Ebbw Vale Corps sends, when Anni- 
versaries come round, for a message 
from its old Captain—the Zulu Queen. 

(To be continued) 


THE LIGHT OF 


ROM childhood one has been 
familiar with the expression in 
prayer, ' We thank Thee, Lord, 
for the light of another day,' 
but since coming in contact with the 
Catherine Booth Hospital, Major 
Bahadur (Dr. Noble, the Senior 
Medical Officer}, and his staff, it has 
brought a new meaning to me. ‘ The 
light of another day!’ Hallelujah! 

Think of sitting and waiting, watch- 
ing, through a dark night with its 
stillness and  long-drawn anxiety. 
What joy the first glimmer of light 
brings—the hope that comes with the 
rising sun and the relief that follows 
with ‘ the light of another day.’ 

See the hospital gate; the dusty 
roads, and continual procession of sick 
and suffering. Listen to the constant 
sound of advancing steps; the roll of 
the bullock-bandies. They come, ever 
come, in through the gate of the Hos- 
pital. 

From whence are they coming? 
From the darkness of the night of dis- 
ease, pain, blindness, yea, even from 
the gates of death. 

Who are they? Sufferers of every 
kind, moaning as they come, with, in 
some cases, agony written on! their 
faces. Relatives and friends carry, 
while others follow on-—they pass 
through the gate of the Hospital to- 
wards the dawn of another day for 
them. 

The alert, sunshiny Doctor and his 
Staff are ever ready. First, prayer is 
offered and then, if necessary, one 
operation after another is performed, 
and that with a skil which has its 
source in God. 

Walk through the wards, look at the 
texts on the walls, see the comfortable 
cots, the open windows, the flowers, 
the patients, the  white-uniformed 
workers; watch the dressing of the 
wounds, the washing of the eyes, the 
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cleansing of sores, the giving of in- 
jections, and the Officers praying 
and comforting th wag the 
Bible to an anxious inquirer. — 

Can you see over the horizon? 
Yonder comes ' The light of another 
day!’ 5 

Speak with the old man in the 
corner-bed, and his eyes will fill. with 
tears as he tells you, ‘ Never in my 
life before have'I,had such kindness 
shown me!’ Peep next door, listen 
to the laugh of the little child. She 
has found a mother's love and care in 
the gentle nurse who daily attends to 
her ailing body. Look down the 
garden path, and see the mother with 
her baby! How proud she is! In- 
quire what name she will give the 
baby? Surely, that of the Doctor or 
his wife or one of the faithful nurses. 
Who is the old woman there, sitting 
by the Women's Block? She refuses 
to go out any more, for fear she must 
return to her suffering, if away from 
the influence of the Hospital. 

Many a story could be told of self- 
sacrifice, and of days and nights of 
ceaseless toil put in by the Doctor and 
his helpers. 

Where is this Catherine Booth Hos- 
pital? It is in beautiful Nagercoil, 
South India. You may say, ‘I wish I 
could go, to lend a helping hand.' 

Or perhaps you may say : ' Let me 
deny myself to assist in such a noble 
work.’ If thus you should be think- 
ing, yours is the privilege. Worthy is 
the cause! Help them! Help them! 
They are travelling towards the dawn ! 
Lend your arm! Show your ,sym- 
pathy! Push wider open the gates! 
Give! Give!! Give!!! that they 
might not only come from the darkness 
of sickness and suffering to health, 
but from the night of ignorance and 
superstition to ‘ The Light of another 
day,’ and that for time and eternity. 


ED 
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HE other day some one held 
up a six-weeks-old puppy for 
me to see and, my opinion 


being unexpectedly © chal- 
lenged, I replied, ‘ What an ugly little 
thing, I don't care for that breed’; 
but almost before the words had left 
my lips, I stooped across and kissed 
the top of his ugly little head, for how 
can one resist loving any baby crea- 
ture? 

All have a right to be loved, if not by 
one of their own kind, by some one else. 
But what a tragedy that there should 
actually exist, in this world of ours, 
babies whom nobody wants, whom no- 
body loves. I have just been hearing 
of such a one, now in one of our 


Homes, deserted by his mother, dis- . 


owned by his father, Bobby is eleven 
months old—what will his life be with- 
out some one's lovee 

* 

We Tn lately — the Annual 
Report of The Mothers' Hospital at 
Clapton. Staff-Captain Winifred Leal 
has helped us in producing what I 
think is a thoroughly interesting 
account. If any friends would like to 
decide whether they agree with me on 
this point, I should be delighted to 
send a copy, if they will apply to me 
at the above address: but for those 
who will not trouble to do that, I 
should like to quote from it. 

Describing one of the wards, the 
writer says: 

“One mother, wan but peaceful 
and even smiling, with a sleeping 
baby in the flower-like cot by her bed, 
explained, 
all my babies were born here. I come 
to The Mothers’ Hospital to be ‘pro- 
perly looked after and to have a holi- 
day. It is the only real rest I have, 


“ This is my fourth, and - 


and I make the most of it. My hus- 
band is in steady work,’ she went on, 
‘but we have only two rooms, and 
there is a good deal of racket and 
noise in the house.’ 

/^ ' Every wife who lives in the airy 
restfulness of these sunny wards is 
here because her home is inadequate 
to this great occasion. The husband 
may be the "bus conductor, a father 
of seven, who slips in for a few 
minutes daily to kiss his wife, and 
look at his twin babies, or the young 
Jew who stands proudly at the cot of 
his first-born son, whilst his wife, 
looking surprisingly girlish and well, 
smiles brightly at him. The need met 
in each case is the same. The mother 
is gathered from the storms of life to 
an island of rest, where she can draw 
in new impressions in an atmosphere 
charged with hope, faith, and love, 
and nurse the little new-comer in 
blessed quietness. 

‘The sunny peace of those wards 
protects the nervous system of the 
baby during the first weeks on earth. 
One baby, lying to-day gazing, wide- 
eyed and peaceful, at the flowers, will 
be taken home to-morrow to two dark 
rooms in which live father, inpthen 
and eight children.’ 

And of the work on one of the dis- 
tricts affiliated with the Hospital, we 
are given this delightful glimpse : 

‘Walking with Sister Church in 
the crowded thoroughfares of her dis- 
trict, the writer was astonished that 
one person, especially one so un- 
assuming, could be known to so many 
in a wide-flung “and populous area. 
Policemen, men employed and unem- 
ployed, children going to school, 
mothers with perambulators, and 
babies, all had a smile for the quiet 


- 


` enthusiast for whom the advent of" 


baby seems ever a miracle. But, 
little wonder ! she and her fellow- 


workers are ever in and out of the 


homes of the people, giving mothers 
highly-prized help. in their time of 
need. 


* At the end of a day spent with: B 


Sister Church, the writer came away 
feeling that nothing important was 
happening in the world except.the 
birth.of babies. 


Sister had tended duri 
both in their homes and in the ante- 


natal clinic, but there was a very defi- 
nite impression that all motherhood i is `` 
one in need. Whether it was. the : 


mother in the slum room; bearing her 
eighth baby, who said, *' Nothin' 


never goes wrong with The Army . 


Nurses” cases, and they prays with 
us after our babies is born, and so we 
are safe," or the smiling young wife, 
in the comparatively comfortable 
home of three rooms, watching ‘so 
happily while Sister bathed baby— 
there was nothing to choose between 
their need of expert care. But one 
visit stood out unforgettably, and this 
is the story that emerged. 

* Bob and Nancy, children of the 
slums, married when they were eigh- 
teen. Some men*want a seat in 
Parliament; some a motor-car; others 
a wife. Bob wanted a baby. Nancy 
didn’t want to be bothered with one; 
and of three babies born in succes- 
sion to them, one never lived, and the 
others died within a day or two. 


. Nancy had not done what Bob had . 
wished, gone beforehand to The Army | 
Sisters. When baby number four was : 
' expected, Bob, feeling unable to face . 


a fourth disappointment, -left his wife 
and went to live with his mother. He 


' became unemployed, and, having lost 


heart in home-life, did not exert him- 
self to ind work.  . 

' Nancy went home to her mother; 
and, beginning to think more seri- 
ously about life and its duties, paid a 
visit to The Salvation Army clinic. 
where she unfolded her story to 
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It. was impossible to . 
individualize.the mothers whom the.: 
,the. day, 
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Sister Church. This gentle angel of 
the slums, with her own never- 
dimmed sense of the miracle of the 
- baby, did not find it difficult to oust 


inertia and to create interest and ex- 


pectation | in the mother’s mind. 
Many visits were paid by the expec- 
tant mother to the clinic, and Sister’s 
‘directions’ were carefully followed, 
_ with the result that! a healthy boy, 


weighing ten and a half pounds, was 


born; “a credit," said Sister, '' to 
our ante-natal "work! és 

“Bob returned to his wife when he: 
heard the good news! When visited, 
the baby ‘of two weeks old was found ` 
in his father's. arms, the little, soft, 
wrinkled cheek lying against -the l 


l rough one, and every wide-spread 


finger of -the father's supporting 
hands betokening’ sheltering love. 

** We should never have had him if it 
hadn't been for Sister,” declared the 
proud parent. Bob did not remember . 
ever having been in church, but he ` 


l had already arranged to have the | 


baby christened, and was very glad to . 
learn ‘that he, as well as the pal he 


_ had chosen, could stand godfather to 


the. mite. 

*'* He's to be, called , Edwin 
Hugh," said he tenderly. ‘‘ That's 
after my Dad, who died afore I was 
born. . We had chose, my name for the ' 
first three, but it didn't turn .out 
lucky." 

* “That baby's been the making of 
him,” said his wife as. she let us out 
of the house. '' He's been tramping 
round looking for work ever since, 
and.now he has had a job promised 
him. When shall I:bring baby to the 
clinic, Sister?  ' . 


^i rt 
^ E 5 wt? 


" The General my beloved Father, has 
set his heart on completing the Hós- 
pital buildings, but how shall we raise 
the money? I wonder if any of my 
friends could tell me! 


(afew Bool 
<— 


1. Open-air Studies at The Army School at Boegangan, Dutch East Indies. 


2. Inmates of The Army's Dairen (Manchuria) Home for Destitute and Abandoned Children. (See p. 205.) 
UT 
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. HEADWAY IN HOLLAND 


DURING FOUR DECADES OF SALVATION FIGHTING 
By LikevT.-CoLoONEL WM. NICHOLSON 


the enemies of Christ for the 
searching questions they put, 
which drew from Him such illu- 
minating truths, so we suppose we are 
under obligation to those slanderers of 
The Army whose bitter words helped 
to win sympathy and support for a 
Movement whose God-glorifying work 
is a sufficient answer to every criticism. 

This, at any rate, was the thought 
that occurred when a friend, flinging 
aside a paper, exclaimed: ' Well, if 
that man (an ambitious political oppor- 
tunist) can write such evil stuff about 
The Salvation Army, there surely must 
be some good in its people! ’ 

The protest fell from the indignant 
lips of the revered father of a worthy 
young Hollander now widely known 
and esteemed as Colonel Govaars, 
Head of the Translations Bureau, In- 
ternational Headquarters. 

As blind as a bat to the possibilities 
before The Army of bringing spiritual 
and temporal help to the outcast of 
every land, the critic had condemned it 
root and branch, though as yet it had 
not made itself visible in his land. 

Influenced for good by that evil 
attack, young Govaars had the honour 
of being the very first Salvationist 
in Holland. Having read about The 
Salvation Army in an ‘En Avant’ 
received from a friend in Paris, he sent 
off at once for a pair of ‘ SS" and, 
when they arrived, begged his not un- 
willing mother to sew them on to his 
jacketecollar. His courage in donning 
those ' SS,’ even before the Flag was 
unfurled in his country, and wearing 
them at the college where he was a 
teacher, cost him his position. 

About this time, Commissioner 
Railton, anxious to complete a Song- 
Book for the use of South African 
Dutch, begun during a health sojourn 
at the Cape, got into touch with young 
Govaars in Hollard, and took him to 
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J UST as the world is indebted to 


London, where he learned English, 
entered the International Training 
Garrison, and then joined an Officer 
named Tyler (now in Heaven), who 
was appointed to pioneer the Work in 
Holland. Tyler had been led to offer 
for service in that country through the 
memory of visits to it during his un- 
converted seafaring days. i 

He commenced his pioneering in 
1887, without much knowledge of the 
language, but what he lacked in lin- 
guistic gifts he made up .in fervour, ' 
and it is recorded that, having learned 
the Dutch equivalent. of * Lord, save 
souls,’ he cried ‘ Heer! Red zielen! ’ 
incessantly, and the prayer was 
answered ! 

Not in vain have The Army’s splen- 
did leaders laboured in Holland. The ~ 
Founder, and the General and Mrs. 
Booth, and also Commissioner Railton, 
again and again conducted Campaigns 
which left their unforgettable mark. 

Affectionately remembered in con- 
nexion with the early days are Lieut.- 
Colonel and Mrs. Schoch. The one- 
time dashing young military officer had 
become one of the most spiritual- 
minded and aggressive of Salvation- 
ists, and with Mrs. Schoch was at the 
front in all the early-day fighting in 
Holland, taking a full share of oppro- 
brium and blows. Mrs. Commissioner 
Oliphant, Mrs. Colonel Malan, and 
other members of their family, too, did 
their share of cross-bearing work. 

The Dutch Territory has given many 
excellent Officers to The Army, one 
of whom is Commissioner van de 
Werken, just appointed as Territorial 
Commander for Switzerland. Another 
is Colonel Vlas, International Secre- 
tary for European Affairs. Specially 
honoured in remembrance is the name 
of Lieut.-Colonel Luppens, a’ woman- 
Officer of exceptional business ability, 
who served in important administrative 
positions in her own and other lands. 





S 





© uis ced we have been able to 
ple at close quarters the work of The 
. Salvation Army in Holland (an ‘ out- 
crop ' of which has been our splendid 
Missionary operations in the Dutch 
East Indies, where Lieut.-Commis- 
sioner Palstra, one of successive 
Dutch-speaking Territorial Leaders, is 

. now in command.) 

The fine and imposing Headquarters 
building meets the eye immediately one 
emerges from the Central Station, 
Amsterdam, it looms up strikingly in 
the Prins Hendrikkade. From the 
office of Lieut.-Commissioner Howard, 
who is serving his second term as 

- Holland’s Territorial Commander, an 
— excellent view of the city's activities 
may be obtained. 

The Commissioner can give striking 
proof of The Army's advances, and in 
paying an ungrudging tribute to the 

resourceful and self-sacrificing spirit of 

the Officers, mentions that, during the 

last twenty-three years, upwards of 

_ seventy have left Holland for service in 

" The Army's world-wide Missionary 

Field. Many phases of the work were 

touched upon. One would find in the 

— Training Garrison, at the Field Corps, 

and in the. excellent Men's and 

— Women's Social Institutions, the same 

golden thread of Salvationism shining 
out. 

Very moving were some of the inci- 

dents related by the Commissioner, 

_ whose face lit up with satisfaction as 
he told of the large numbers of sur- 
renders witnessed at the mercy-seat— 
some of them notable sinners indeed. 


— He referred also to the special cam- 
. paigns which are a successful feature 
of The Army's activities, there being 
always great rejoicing when the 
General, Mrs. Booth, or the Chief of 
the Staff undertakes their leadership. 
During the summer months great 
marquees are erected at such centres 
as Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The 
Hague, when thousands of people 
‘throng the tent gatherings and hun- 
dreds are led to Christ. The whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic co-operation 
of Officers and Soldiers alike consti- 
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tutes a pleasing feature of linea assem- A 


blies. 


Another well-organized enterprise m 





known as ‘The Salvation Army . 
Week,' and to this the Commissioner 


made reference, explaining 
throughout this ‘ week,’ leading 


that, 
Ofi- 


cers and other comrades concentrate 
on certain cities and towns, and en- 
lighten the general public on various 
aspects of The Army's world-wide 


work, much public interest being 
created. 


thus 


The Army is now established in 
a good proportion of Holland’s towns 
and cities, and it was our privilege to 
visit the leading centres and to share 


in some of the Salvation fighting. 
An outstanding remembrance is 
of a visit we paid late on a Su 


that 
nday 


night, in company with Major Beek- 
huis, to one of Amsterdam's worst 
streets, where we were privileged to 


help lead on the attack. It was ‘a 
street with a devil in it,’ and the enemy .. 


of souls was big, and hateful, and 


red ! 


But right here, where the world, the 


flesh, and the Devil were holding 
carnival, we found the long and na 


irte 


rrow 


Army Hall crowded, and with what an : 
audience! How proud we felt of the 


Officers, Bandsmen, Songsters 


and 


Soldiers, as we saw them tackling a 
task which, surely, the angels envied ! 


A poor, toil-worn man-Convert, on 
whose sin-marked features shone a new 
light, stood with arms outstretched, 
fists clenched, and face uplifted, pray- 
ing for the Salvation of his erring wife, 


Never shall we forget the rejo 


icing 


that ensued when, at last, the object of 
his prayers came forward and threw 


herself—a great and odoriferous 


heap 


of wretchedness—at the penitent-form, 
where, with many tears, she began to 
pray aloud that the Saviour of mercy 
who had saved her husband might for- 


give even her, and save her soul 
very night! 


that. 


That, at just one of The Army's 
ninety-five Field Corps in Holland, to 


say nothing of the Outposts ! 


With Lieut.-Colonel Schuurman, 
the Men’s Social Secretary, we visited 
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a number of Homes, Elevators, 
Shelters, and Metropoles. * This 
work,' said the Colonel,.'grips the 


heart and calls forth one's very best, 
inspiring all who are honoured to 
labour in it with a desire to help the 
people, not only socially, but spiri- 
tually.' 

There are seven Industrial Homes 
for Men in Holland, five Night 
Shelters, three Workmen’s Hostels, 
and three Residential (‘ Elim ’) Hotels, 
these latter being at The Hague, 
Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. There 
are also similar, but smaller, Social 
Work centres at Arnhem, Dordrecht, 
Haarlem, and Utrecht. 

In connexion, too, with the reclama- 
tion of prisoners in Holland, there is a 
gratifying work in progress, in which 
up-to-date and eminently sensible 
methods are employed, and where 
justice is tempered with that mercy in 
which the Founder gloried, and of 
which he sang, and made us all sing: 

On this my steadfast soul relies, 
‘Father, Thy mercy never dies!’ 

We have now in Holland some thir- 
teen Reclamation Brigades, and several 
Sub-Brigades, consisting altogether of 
one hundred and twenty Sergeants and 
eighteen other workers, whose special 
concern is the after-care of the pris- 
oners. A duly authorized Salvation 
Army Officer or Sergeant can visit not 
only a prison itself, but any cell in it. 

Each month the Colonel receives 
from the Secretary of the Reclamation 
Board the names of the new prisoners, 
so that they may be visited. Many 
sacred scenes are witnessed in the 
prison cells, and numbers of men and 
lads have made a new beginning before 
going put to face the world once more. 

We heard of men, notably one, who 
had been guilty of most brutal crimes, 
terrible in their spirit and result, who 
are now changed beyond all recogni- 
tion. The one we have more particu- 
larly in mind was a murderer, who 
committed the deed in a moment of 
frenzied madness. He is now, through 
the transforming grace of God, a 


humble follower of Jesus Chtist, and 
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uses his undoubted talents for the good 
of others. 

During twelve months the visits in 
cells totalled 15,535, and of those 
prayed with twenty-four professed con- 
version, while some hundreds of pris- 
oners were met at the gates on their 
release, and employment was found for 
a number of them. 

Our Songsters and other comrades 
journeyed to fourteen different towns 
and cities in order to minister to those 
behind the grim walls. Every week 
some hundreds of ‘ War Crys’ are dis- 
tributed to them, also on special occa- 
sions, such as Christmas and 
‘Mothers’ Day,’ they are remembered. 

Conditionally released cases are 
often passed to our various Industrial 
Homes, and, while working in our In- 
stitutions, come increasingly under 
The Army’s influence. 

Our Lunteren Colony will be de- 
scribed in a later issue. 

Major Jacobs, the Women’s Social 
Secretary, is proud to show to a visitor 
the beautiful Homes for Children and 
Women, of which she has oversight. 
It is thought-provoking to note that in 


the whole of Holland there is only one 


prison for women; this is situated at 
Rotterdam, though for short-sentence 
cases there are certain small detention 


homes, 
At the newly-opened Eventide 
Home (designated ‘Avond Zon,’ 


‘ Evening Sun’), we spoke with two 
venerable dames, one ninety years old, 
and the other eighty-three, who had to 
their credit forty-one and forty years 
of service as Salvationists. This 
charming Home is well adapted for the _ 
comfort and delight of the aged. We 
found it bright and fragrant with 
flowers, and the Bible words we 
noticed, ^ His mercies are new every 
morning ^ and © At eventide it shall be 
light,’ seemed to express the very 
spirit of the place. | 

Aside from that at The Hague, 
where a truly remarkable work on be- 
half of the poor and needy has long 
been in existence, efficient Slum Work 
is carried on at such centres as Rotter- 
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dam, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Dord- 
recht. 

Of great interest to the visitor was 
the ‘ Control Dwellings ’ (‘ Controle- 
Woningen ’) experiment in Rotterdam, 
where the housing problem compels 
special consideration. Operations are 
carried on in conjunction with the local 
authorities, and Salvation Army Off- 
cers are áppointed as superintendents. 

The building is near the site of some 
demolished dwellings, and therefore 
conveniently situated for the dispos- 
sessed residents. We found a number 
of duly approved families on the pre- 
mises. There are a number of sets of 
rooms, having all ordinary conveni- 
ences available, including a communal 
kitchen, where the residents can obtain 
prepared food at cheap rates, though 
- some prefer to purchase and cook for 
themselves. The entrance gate is 
opened at 5 a.m., and closed at eleven 
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each evening. In the basement we saw 
ample, up-to-date washing accommo» 
dation, where, by mutual arrangement, 
the families have their particular days 
for washing the domestic linen. 

A little Salvation Army Hall, with 
rai, miniature reading-desk, Bible, 
Song-Books, seats and electric lights 


‘complete, forms a spiritual and social 


rallying centre, and we were told that 
the helpful gatherings held had re- 
sulted in the a of souls at the 
mercy-seat. 

Of special nicest to the kind and 
motherly wife of the Officer in charge 
is a room near the entrance to the 
‘Control Dwellings,’ which is speci- 
ally reserved for the reception of home- 
less girls who may be brought in by the 
police late at night. ‘Touching stories 
could be related of this, as of every 
department of Salvation Army service 
in Holland. 
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Che Sacrifice of tbe Will 


La on Thine altar, O my Lord divine, 
Accept my gift this day for Jesu’s sake; 
I have no jewels to adorn Thy shrine, 
Or any world-famed sacrifice to make ; 
But here I bring, within my trembling hand, 
This will of mine—a thing that seemeth small, 
And Thou, alone, O Lord, canst understand 
That when I yield Thee this, I yield mine all! 
Hidden therein Thy searching gaze can see 
Struggles of passion—visions of delight— 
All that I have, or am, or fain would be; 
Deep love, fond hopes, and longings infinite. 
It hath been wet with tears and dimmed with sighs, 
Clenched in my grasp till beauty hath it none: 
Now, from Thy footstool, where it vanquished lies, 
The prayer ascendeth— May Thy will be done!’ 
Take it, O Father, e’er my courage fail, 
And blend it so with Thine own will, that e’en 
If in some desperate hour my cries prevail 
And Thou give back my gift, it may have been 
So changed, so purified, so fair have grown, . 
So one with Thee—so filled with peace divine— 
I may not know or feel it as my own, 
But, gaining back my will, may find it Thine ! 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 


VII. —Salisbury 


only matter in which Salisbury 

takes a pride. Joseph Addison was 

educated, Henry Fawcett was born, 
and the Duke of Buckingham (in 
Richard IllI's time) was beheaded 
there. In the Museum towers the 
Merchant Tailors’ giant, which, with 
his grim old head that weighs a hun- 
dredweight, is only seen in the public 
thoroughfares on historic annivér- 
saries. Further, you may hear citizens 
claim, not without a certain justice, 
that Salisbury took a hand in moulding 
The Salvation Army. ' 


I: stately Cathedral is not the 


The city insists that it gave The 


Army its first Band—also its first 
drum. Of course, the former allusion 
is to the ‘ Fry Band '—known in their 
early days as the ‘ Hallelujah Min- 
strels.’ Charles Fry, a Salisbury 
builder, was a Wesleyan local preacher 
with so pronounced a musical bent that 
he not only played an instrument him- 
self but had brought up the various 
members of his household to do like- 
wise. Therefore the family made quite 
an effective little orchestra, though 
what this musical combination existed 
for none of them at first quite knew. 
But in March, 1878, a new body of 


Christ’s followers appeared in the . 


streets of the city—unprecedented in 
their methods, and uncompromising in 
their professions; and so severely were 
they persecuted that it was not long 
before Mr. Fry, seized with a happy 
inspiration, said: ‘ Come! Let us go 
and halp them! Perhaps our playing 
may be of service.’ This it proved to 
be. Nor was the service destined to be 
confined to Salisbury. The Founder 
presently made an arrangement under 
which the Hallelujah Minstrels visited 
various places to assist Salvationist 
efforts. 

Persecution has been mentioned. 
Salisbury provided a virulent variety, 
as may be gathered from the following 


extract from a letter written at the 
time by the Founder to the Army 
Mother: ‘ Salisbury: we are mobbed 
and hunted almost out of the town. At 
present every hall and room is closed 
against us. The only promise is an old 
coach-house, four shillings per week, 
and that not certain! Outdoors the 
evangelists have to get into houses to 
escape the mob, and on Sunday they 
had to close the Meetings—could not 
go on. Police refuse protection. 
Nevertheless, there is a good Society. 
A lot saved. We.must not give up; 
we will not.’ 

Nor did they. But so far-as con- 
cerns the world’s hostility, things went 
from bad to worse. Those early Sal- 
vationists were baulked in the hope of 
securing a nice, wholesome coach- 
house; but presently, having had to . 
modify their social aspirations, they ` 
fixed a hungry eye on a soot-hole. 
Here are the facts as reported by the 
anxious evangelists: ' We are still 
without a place for week-night Meet- 
ings. We have had many places in 
view, but they seem very mysteriously 
to have slipped out of our hands. As 
soon as it becomes known that we are 
going to hire a place, some one gets in 
our way.. The other day we had a soot- 
hole offered us. When we went to see 
it, we thought it would suit us very 
nicely indeed, and began to rejoice over 
it. Went and called on the owner; but 
alas ! he had gone out of his mind and 
had been taken to the asylum. We 
talked over the matter with his wife, 
and she said we might have it, so we 
went off at once again, being full of 
hope and joy at our success, and got 
an agreement made out, and took it 
down to the woman to sign; but, in our 
absence, some man had been and told 
her she had better not let us have the 
place as we made such a noise; so we 
could not even get a soot-house to wor- 
ship in.” For Army Converts how be- 
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wildering the architectural and social 
contrast between that denied soot- 
house and the superb Cathedral ringed 
about by its spacious, beautiful Close ! 
How difficult for the newly-emanci- 
pated sinners to account for the chasm 
that separated, so far at any rate as 
externals went, two groups of fol. 
lowers of the one Christ! 


Another aspect of Salisbury persecu- 
tion may be illustrated. 

Talking to Brother Austin Grant, a 
faithful Soldier of long standing, the 
present writer happened to ask: ‘ And 
how came you to be converted? ’ 

‘It was due,’ Brother Grant re- 
plied, ‘to the influence of my elder 
brother, Constantine, who was con- 
verted before me; and his conversion 
hada curious origin. In the early days 
of rioting and disorder, one of the 
visiting Salvationists was Mr. Bram- 
well Booth, the present General. He 
stood at the base of the Sidney Herbert 
monument in the Market Place and 
addressed: the crazy mob. But, as 
usual, the gathering got out of hand, 
and in the scrimmage Mr. Booth's hat 
was knocked off. Thereupon my 
brother, with other high-spirited lads, 
started kicking it all over the place. 
Afterwards my brother's conscience 
. troubled him, and a sense of shame and 
penitence caused him to go to a Salva- 
tionist indoor Meeting, where he got 
converted.’ 

This statement prompted a reference 
to contemporary records, where it is 
set forth: ‘ After a flying visit to 
Salisbury, Mr. Bramwell Booth reports 
as follows: 

<“ At night there were thirty or 
forty out on the Monument in the 
Market Place. The crowd began to 
come up at once. At 7.30 the roughs 
began their pushing. It got worse and 
worse, and by a little before eight there 
was an immense crowd, and some two 
hundred rowdies pushing and shoving 
frightfully. I spoke, and closed with 
the benediction. Then the mob 
surged up and swept us away. They 
broke over everything. My hat went, 
and I got badly squeezed. I and E. 


*The reader was informed: 
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and another kept ourselves up, and in 
the meantime the women and others’ 
had gone by different streets to the 
greengrocer's shop for the Meeting. 
. .. Got to the Meeting by nine. 
Imagine fifty or sixty people in two 
very small rooms, and you have it! 
But they are a real Mission lot. Sing 
libe Wellingborough. Laugh and cry. 
As yet they are shy, and the persecu- 
tion has been so awful that only some 
have spoken at the Cross." ! 

Nor must one close this story of the 
General's lost hat without quoting 
from a Salisbury dispatch which, under 
the date of July, 1878, appeared in 
‘The Christian Mission Magazine.’ 
‘A man 
who was the first to step on Mr. Bram- 
well’s hat when he was in the Market 
Place has given God his, heart and has 
begun to speak. Oh, that the Lord 
will keep him faithful unto the end.’ 

The Lord did; and He is keeping 
that man’s brother faithful, too. So 
that the General would cheerfully lose 
a hat once a week on the same terms. 
And of course, to use a visitor’s hat as 
a football is almost too cheerful a piece 
of naughtiness to rank by itself as re- 
ligious persecution. The incident at 
Salisbury was but a youthful echo of 
wrong-mindedness in high places. 

What a humiliating flood of light is 
shed by the following extracts from a 
report (which appeared in ‘ The Salis- 
bury Times ') of legal proceedings in 
which Mrs. Sayers, who ‘ opened ’ the 
Society or Corps, gave evidence : 

‘Mrs. Sayers was the first witness 
called, and deposed: I reside at 1 
Cedar Cottage, West Street, Fisher- 
ton. lam a widow. 

‘ The Clerk (Mr. Powning) : Are you 
the preacher at a place registered as 
the Christian Mission Hall? 

‘Mrs. Sayers: I exhort. 
preacher. 

‘The Clerk : What? 

' The Mayor: An exhorter. 

‘Mrs. Sayers: I exhort sinners to 
flee from the wrath to come. (Loud 
laughter. ) 


Iam nota 
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‘ The Clerk: Have you the licence 
registering the building? . . . 

`‘ The Mayor (reading): ‘‘ Sarah 
Sayers, |, female minister "—]I don’t 
know what that means, whether 

* Mrs. Sayers: It's what the law of 
the Lord God Almighty calls me. 
(Laughter.) 

‘The Mayor: Oh, nonsense! (Loud 
laughter.) 

‘Mrs. Sayers: I minister to pre- 
cious souls, and—— i 

‘The Mayor: You are not licensed 
to preach here, though.  (Roars of 
laughter.) . . . l 

‘Mrs. Sayers: The Lord bless you 
and save your precious soul! (Loud 
laughter.) I hope and pray you will be 
saved and converted to God! (Re- 
newed laughter.) . . . ' 

“The Mayor (laughingly): You 
really must not, Mrs. Sayers. You 
are creating a disturbance yourself. 

‘Mrs, Sayers (fervently): Lord 

help you, sir! Lord help you!’ 
' It was not long before a tragic fate 
overtook that unsympathetic Mayor; 
and this brings us to a deeply impres- 
sive chapter in the history of The 
Army in Salisbury. Retribution over- 
took leading persecutors. Their fate 
was foretold and the awful prophecies 





came true—a salutary warning (which : 


made a deep impression on the city) 
that God is real and reigns. Such 
grim happenings had their counterpart 
elsewhere; andy s in speculations 
on the chan ide of the world 







such 
as are now 
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Brother Gra;? nay be quoted for the 
facts. ‘The persecution,’ he says, 
' and the brutal attacks by the mob, 
reached a terrible pitch in the time of 
“ Coachman ” Foster, as he was some- 
times called (Staff-Captain Samuel 
Foster, now Retired). About fifty 
hobbledehoys were specially trained to 
attack us. Foster sometimes arrived 
at the Meetings splashed and be- 
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 daubed with mud from head to foot. 
‘Once he was kicked so cruelly that 


his legs were all raw and bleeding. 
He went to one in authority and laid 
one leg bare before him. ‘‘ If you go 
out with that mob,’’ said the one in. 
authority, '' you must put up with the 
consequences." '' Sir," said Foster, 
''* you are opposing us now, but before 
you die you will support The Army.” 
Very soon afterwards that gentleman 


.was taken ill, and from his death-bed 


he sent us a subscription of a guinea. 
Then there was Gale, a leader of the 
roughs who attacked us. One day, 
after we had had a terrible time with 
that man and his followers, Foster, in 
opening the Meeting, said, ‘‘ Now, 
friends, you know that man Gale. God 
will deal with him and he will go out 
like the snuff of a candle." Only a 
little while after that, while Gale was 
sitting on the pump-trough at the back 
of his house, his nose started to bleed 
and nothing would stop it, and he died 
almost immediately. Another promi- 
nent opponent was a man named 
Godwin, who kept a furniture shop— 
a great big fat man. '' God will make 
a skeleton of that man,"' said Foster; 
and in a little while the furniture 
dealer entered into a rapid decline, 
became a physical wreck, and died. 
There was another violent opponent of 
The Army, a man occupying a con- 
spicuous position in the county. 
“God will sweep him away," said 
Foster; and in a short time there came 
news of his sudden, unexpected death.’ 

But by no means were people of cul- 
ture and social standing only to be 
found, even in those early days, among 
opponents. Salisbury provided some 
instances to the contrary, conspicuous 
among them being Colonel and Mrs. 
Pepper. The colonel in this case was a 
retired officer in the British army and 
a Soldier in The Salvation Army. 

Says Bandsman S. W. Coombs, a 
Salvationist of long standing (and one, 
by the by, who carried into manhood 
physica] ill-effects from injuries re- 
ceived as a young Convert) : * Colonel 
and Mrs. Pepper, on settling at Salis- 
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. bury;^had some idea of working with 
the Rev. E. N. Thwaites; but the way 
we were being persecuted made them 
attend one of our Meetings. ‘They 
were much impressed and, hearing of a 
coming visit of the Army Mother, they 
arranged to billet her. As a result of 
meeting Mrs. Booth, they definitely 
linked up with The Army. ‘The way 
they threw themselves into the work 
generally, and in Open-Airs particu- 
larly, and the enthusiastic way the 
Colonel went public-house booming, 
resulted in many people being blessed, 
though I'm afraid it also meant, that 
Colonel Pepper and his wife found 
themselves held at arm's length by 
their own social class.’ 

The same comrade,  Bandsman 
Coombs, shot ed the writer a most in- 
teresting, if :omewhat faded, photo- 
graph of the Fry Band. It was de- 
scribed: ' 1st Hallelujah Minstrels, 
Mr. C. Fry and Family. 1880.’ In 
front, Mrs. Fry is seen with a violin. 
Fred, the eldest son, is by her side with 
a 'cello. At the back are three stand- 
ing figures, Ernest and Bert on either 
side, each with a violin, and Mr. Fry 
(who was wont to play a cornet) in the 
centre, holding up a book. 

Observe, there was no drum. That 
came later. ‘ I'll tell you how it hap- 
pened,' said Brother Grant. ' When 
the Hallelujah Minstrels were going 
away on one of their trips, I thought, 
“ What a pity for us to be left again 
without any music! " So I had a talk 
with Mr. Fry, with the result that he 
sold me a cornet. That was a com- 
. mencement. Soon afterwards I heard 
there was a drum for sale in a farm, 
labourer's cottage at Hornham, two 
miles out. It had belonged to a vil- 
lage club and been used at beanfeasts. 
I went and bought it for ten shillings. 
You never saw such a fat drum! It 
was impossible for one person to play 
on both sides at the same time, as they 
were five feet apart. Still, it did some 
grand work for The Army. One day I 
hit upon the idea of bringing the two 
parchments nearer together. So I 
took a slice out of the width of the 
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drum. That made it better. Later I 
shortened it still more. 
better still. So I went on shortening 
it until, I'm afraid, it was too narrow 
and looked rather strange.’ 

One could go on reviewing interest- 
ing happenings in Army history at 
Salisbury—a history culminating in the 
present fine Corps (under Commandant 
and Mrs. McLellan), which embraces 
over two hundred Soldiers, an increas- 
ing Young People’s Work, a Home 
League numbering some sixty mem- 
bers, and a Band well beloved in the 
city. The merest sketch of notable 
Converts would alone occupy much 
space. And so let one be chosen to 
represent them all. 

Mrs. Palmer was a ragged, reckless 
drinking woman, and her immediate 
kinsfolk were following the same hell- 
ward course. On getting converted, 
Mrs. Palmer faced facts, one of which 
(a score against her at the public-house 
of 440, with other sums owing to 
tradesmen) was enough to dishearten 
any working-class woman, let aloné 
the wife of an ill-paid agricultural 
labourer. All consciences are not 
tuned in the same key. The new Mrs. 
Palmer had a conscience to correspond 
with a personal character that makes 
people love and revere her memory. 
Supplementing her husband’s wretched 
wages by seizing every opportunity to 
do weeding and fruit-picking, Mrs. 
Palmer set to wog pay off her debt 










to the publican a others. In 
just over four y every penny 
of that indebted paid. Then 
Mrs. Palmer st rth in Army 
Meetings and g any. She 
had meanwhil self un- 


[s 

es $.er'*that 
went with this beautifi *-4umrlity. The 
four years seva. Ze accomplished than 
the paying ["j,-?'*money scores. Her 
husband, héy4; ‘sband’s brother, and 
others in their immediate circle had 
meanwhile followed Mrs. Palmer to 
the penitent-form. That little group 
of transformed lives set an entire 
cathedral city marvelling. A. E. C. 


) 


Then it was . 


a 
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IX.—FouR COMRADES IN THE SOUTH INDIAN TERRITORY 


pert ' Manthravathi’ or 

charmer. Since his conver- 
sion these things have had no 
‘charms ' for him; his delight is now 
‘in the Law of the Lord.’ 

‘It is largely owing to'his efforts that 
we, have a Corps in his village, Anthi- 
yoorkonam, Nedumancuad Division, 
and it is a flourishing Corps, too. Our 
comrade revels in house-to-house visi- 
tation ; in this lies the secret of his in- 
fluence. Itis said of him that he has a 
supreme charm in his dealings with 
people whose vocation in life is in any 
way similar to the one which was his 
own prior to conversion. 

His faith and trust have been 
severely tested, but he has never 
wavered in his confidence in the God of 
his Salvation, even when, twelve years 
ago, he lost two of his children through 
sickness. All his family are sterling 
Salvationists. 

* * * 

Secretary Kailasam, of Alady Corps, 
Cape Division, whose Hindu name was 
Vairavan, was of low caste and a 
staunch believer in his faith. He had 
spent an enormous sum of money, at 
one time and another, in offerings to 
Ammen (the Hindu goddess), and in 
rearing goats and cows, in order to 
sacrifice them to the gods. 

The Army work opened in his village 
more than thirty-five years ago, and 
being at that time young he did not pay 
much heed to the Officers or their 
teachings. He was not even moved by 
the stlf-sacrificing lives of the present 
Mrs. Lt.-Commissioner Stevens and 
Lt.-Colonel MclIIwraith, who lived in a 
small Indian dwelling like those used 
by the people amongst whom they 
laboured. But their labours and 
prayers were not in vain. Vairavan 
was visited and prayed with, the Off- 
cers did all in their power to convince 
him that the Lion of Judah could break 


P til seventeen years ago, 
| Subadar Michael was an ex- 


every chain, and at last the bonds of 
heathenism, superstition, and idolatry 
were snapped, and Vairavan accepted 
Jesus Christ as his great Saviour. 

The Hindu temple was no more an 
attraction to him, and during one of the 
visits of Commissioner Blowers it was 
handed over, and now, on the very 
spot where the temple stood, we have a 
Salvation Army Hall. 

Vairavan’s heathen name was 
changed to that of Kailasam, which 
means Heaven, and that is where he is 
going.  He'is stronger in his blood- 
bought religion than ever he was in 
his Hindu faith. The Cross has cer- 
tainly become the attraction, and dur- 
ing the tour of Commissioner Hira 
Singh, March, 1926, the new floor of 
The Army Hall was dedicated, Kail- 
asam having paid for the tlmg of the 
same. 

He is now getting old, but is still 
doing a splendid work in the village, 
ministering to the people and setting 
a very good example. 

* * * 

Jamadar Sundrum, of Kunnivillai 
Corps, Cape Division, had a father 
who was a great devil-dancer, and 
when the two, father and son, joined 
The Salvation Army the persecution 
was very severe. Out of fifty families 
in their village, only five joined The 
Army, and the villagers at once set a 
very strict rule, forbidding every one 
to speak with them and prohibiting 
them from drawing water from the 
village well. Many other forms of 
opposition met them, but they bravely 
fought every step of the way. Sun- 
drum’s father and brother were very 
influential men in the village, and 
while they lived it was not so bad. 
But after some years the father died, 
and soon the brother followed. Then 
Sundrum, a meek and humble man, 
was left to fight the battles alone, yet 
not alone, for God was with him. 

He describes. some of the troubles 
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that beset him. Once the Hindus 
took two of his best bulls, skinned 
them alive, and took the flesh 
away, leaving only the bones. This 
brought much sorrow, but Sundrum 
took the matter to the Lord in prayer. 
On another occasion they gave poison 
to two valuable bulls, which he had 
brought from the British side, and 
then beat his cows, leaving them with 
broken legs. In this alone he lost over 
two hundred rupees. But God was 
with him, and while he suffered finan- 
cial loss, yet other benefits and other 
blessings came. One day, to his im- 
mense surprise, ten families came and 
asked to be enrolled as Salvationists. 

Then it seemed as though his harvest 
was better than that of his neighbours. 
There followed Court cases amounting 
in all to fifteen, but in every case, the 
Jamadar says, he felt God was with 
him, felt the hand of God, and in each 
case he came out on the winning side. 

In cases of sickness he has proved 
the truth of ‘a thousand shall fall at 
thy side and ten thousand at thy right 
hand, and it shall not come nigh thee.’ 
Sundrum is not an educated man, but 
he does keep the family altar in his own 
house. In the morning, before he goes 
out to work, he prays with his family, 
and in the evening his sons, who are 
able to read the Bible, read a portion, 
and prayer is offered. ‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want’ is his 
personal testimony. ‘ Troubles and 
difficulties come, but they draw me 
nearer to God,' he says. 

Sometimes it is hard for the villagers 
to understand why they are allowed to 
be tried and tempted, and unfortu- 
nately some of them, in these times, 
make offerings to the Devil, invoking 
his help. But it is never so ‘with Sun- 
drum, for his absolute trust is ‘in his 
Redeemer. Even recently, when his 
son was ill in hospital, some of his rela- 
tives wanted very much to be allowed 
to sacrifice to the Devil for his re- 
covery, but Sundrum said: ‘ No! Let 
my child die, but I shall never allow 
you to approach the Devil on my be- 
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halí. I have found by fearing the 
Lord, trusting fully in Him, that I 
shall never want.’ His son was re- 
stored to health, and it can truly be 
said of Sundrum that he, both in his 
secret and his public life, proves that 
JESUS IS MIGHTY TO SAVE AND TO KEEP. 


* * * 


Jamadar Deva Sagayam, of Kur- 
manpuram Village, Radhapuram Divi- 
sion, as a non-Christian, was the 
headman of the village, and as he was 
also the Devil-Dancer, he had a won- 
derful influence over his people. Each 
week he would conduct the various 
ceremonies, and when the time for the 
yearly festival arrived, he would have 
all the village round him. The various 
ceremonies, killing of animals, drink- 
ing their blood, toddy-drinking, etc., 
would be gone through, and each year 
he acquired more power in his own and 
the surrounding villages.: His wealth 
increased, too, and at last he con- 
structed a Hindu Temple of his own. 

He was, however, attracted to The 
Salvation Army, but for two years-he 
remained in the valley of indecision. 
Then one day he made up his mind that 
he would give up all that pertained to 
the old religion and be out-and-out for 
Jesus. He asked the Officer to come 
to his village and conduct Meetings 
each Sunday morning on his veranda. 
This helped him considerably, and 
then he began to testify among his own 
people of what Jesus Christ had done 
for him. But in addition to testifying 
he began to work in earnest, going 
about from village to village, and 
praying very earnestly that God would 
pour out His Holy Spirit. 

Three years have now passed, and 
while the Jamadar has, in the ntean- 
time, recetved much persecution at the 
hands of his own people, yet God has 
helped him to.win five families. There 
is thus the making of a Corps in his 
village, and so greatly does he long to 
see an Army Hall erected there that he 
has given a piece of land for the pur- 
pose. 
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FOUR HUNDRED KIDNAPPED GIRLS 


How THE ARMY IN SOUTH MANCHURIA STANDS BETWEEN THE WEAK AND 
THEIR WOULD-BE PURVEYORS 


ALF an hour before the great 
Trans -. Siberian express 
clanked out of Moscow on its 


seven-day journey to the 
Chinese border one Monday evening 
not long ago, a tall woman climbed on 
board and began to plead with the pas- 
sengers, speaking Russian, German, 
and French with great fluency and ex- 
tending white, slender fingers to em- 
phasize her story. 
Questions as to her business were 
carefully ignored by passengers who 


had been that way before, but when the' 


train was speeding through the night 
and compartment doors .could be 
tightly closed, it was explained that 
she was a well-born Russian woman 
once wealthy, now penniless, offering 
herself to any one who would dare to 
take her even a day's journey toward 
the'Far East. She had friends across 
the Manchurian border, and had noth- 
ing to lose by trying to reach them, she 
having lost everything already. . 

That pitiful figure amid the bustle 
of the train's departure is a type of 
many women whose presence in the 
Far East constitutes one of its minor 
problems. Refugees from the United 
Soviet Republics, they can be found as 
far south as Singapore, without any 
means of support or any knowledge 
that can be turned into a livelihood, 
with nothing to a them- 
selves. 

Their pitiable circumstances recall 
the work of The Army’s Home for 
Abandoned Children and Foreign Girls 
in Dairen, for that Institution was 
established to meet a similar need that 
arose after the Russo-Japanese war. 

Dairen is the capital of Japanese 
territory. in . South Manchuria, to the 
north-west of Korea and near Port 
Arthur, the famous Russo-Japanese 
battleground, where European armies 
discovered the military skill and 


astonishing tenacity of the little sol- 
diers of Japan. . It has a population of 
over fifty thousand, representing many 
nationalities. There Mongolia, Russia, 
and Japan impinge upon each other, 
and the composite population has 
many needs. 

When hostilities ceased and Dairen 
was emptied of belligerent troops, it 
was discovered that scores of women 
followers were left behind by the tide 
of hostilities. A Home was established 
and after a time The Army was asked 
to assume control and continue those 
ministries of rescue which are almost 
as urgent in times of peace as of war. 

Since then a remarkable work has 
been accomplished in this oft-forgotten 
centre of activity. No less than four 
hundred girls, for instance, have been 
rescued from kidnappers. Official 
records say that two hundred and 
thirty-six of these were to have been 
sold to brothel-keepers, but the Officers 
have not thought it necessary to. keep 


_detailed records of the circumstances 


under which these rescues were made. 

Questioned on the matter by an ‘ All 
the World’ representative in Tokio, 
Japan, recently, Adjutant Hosei could 
find little to say. There was a trade 
in girls from Korea, China, and Japan. 
They were inveigled from their homes 
and sold into a condition worse than 
the slavery of ancient days, and when 
The Army could it interfered with the 
schemes of traders and saved the girls. 
That was the whole story. His in- 
ability to give thrilling details was as 
eloquent of the ordinariness of this 
dreadful trade and his constant contact 
with it as any graphical description 
could have been. 

‘Of course, we have many happy 
stories,’ he said, striving hard to 
satisfy a persistent questioner. 'I 
think of a Korean girl who had been 
kidnapped and. sold by Chinese. We 
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heard of her and got hold of her, dis- 
covering afterwards that we had 
rescued a troublesome little person, for 
she was a thief. In the Home, how- 
ever, we studied and loved her and 
presently she sought Salvation. She is 
now happily married and is as con- 
tented as a girl who has escaped a life 
of sorrow by very little could possibly 
be.’ ' 

‘ Lieut. - Commissioner Yamamuro 
was travelling by boat from Japan to 
Dairen on one'occasion, and conducted 
a Meeting on the steamer. During the 
journey he invited any on board who 
might be in trouble to call at The 
Army's Institution in Dairen. Several 
days later two girls called at the Home 
and explained that they had been on the 
steamer with the Commissioner and, 
hearing his words, they had decided to 
abandon the * reason ' for their leaving 
Japan. Could The Army help them? 
They were taken into the Home and 
in course of time secured situations 
and passed out of the immediate ken of 
the Officers. Years later Lieut.-Com- 
missioner Yamamuro conducted a 
Meeting at Shiba, and at the close a 
lady asked if she could speak to him 
and thank him for his help. The Com- 
missioner did not recognize her, and 
she revealed herself as one of the girls 
who had taken his advice on the 
steamer to Dairen. She had become 
the wife of a high official in the service 
of Japan.’ 

Occasionally, girls come to The 
Army in Dairen because their homes 
have been broken up and they have 
nowhere to go. Two sisters who found 
themselves thus situated were received 
by The Army and sent to school, the 
elder to a girls! high school, and the 
younger to an elementary institution. 
When the Tokio earthquake of 1923 
created a demand for nurses and re- 
lief workers, the younger was among 
those who rushed to the scene of the 
disaster and did excellent service, 
while the elder has become an Army 
Officer in Japan. The glory of such 
simple stories 1s their implication. 
Dairen offers few facilities for homeless 
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As 
young girls. Had it not been for TÉ: 
Army they might have sustained life 
only at the cost of virtue. l 

An analysis, produced by Adjutant 
Hosei in Tokio, of the circumstances 
of girls assisted, revealed a variety of 
misfortunes. One hundred and five 
were widows, left without resources 
and with little sympathy, for Dairen is 
in the Far East where woman has yet 
to step up alongside and be equal with 
man. Forty-nine managed to leave 
brothels and seek sanctuary with The 
Army. Eighteen had been divorced. 
Three were destitute, fifty-two had run 
away from home, forty-one were sent 
by the police. The husbands of thirty- 
two needy married women could not 
be traced. 

Even more interesting were the de- 
tails of work done by the Institution. 
Seven hundred and thirty-five girls had 
been sent to situations. ‘Thirty-one re- 
turned to husbands whom they had 
left, The Army acting as peacemaker ; 
twenty-five took up nursing and office 
situations, thirty-two have been hap- 
pily married, and two sent to special 
schools in Japan. 

Forty-nine were sent from the Home 
to hospital, they being too ill for nurs- 
ing in the Institution, and ten died. 
The sorrow and pain behind these two 
last items cannot be easily imagined by 
law-abiding and busy citizens of the 
United Kingdom. There is a fierceness 
and fatalism in the East by which 
women suffer as well as men. Two 
hundred and sixty-five girls have been 
safely returned to their homes, and one 
hundred and twenty-two placed with 
friendly families in and around Dairen. 

Áccommodation is provided in the 
Dairen Home for fifty children, and a 
large number of boys and girls have 


'been befriended and given a new start 


in life since the Institution was opened. 

About nine years ago a girl and her 
brother were found wandering in the 
streets of the city. Their mother was 
dead, their father had disappeared, and 
their home had been closed down. 
They were received into The Army 

(Continued on page 208) 
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‘ENTIRE DEVOTION” 


[It was an attack on the writer of this book,* Mrs. Phoebe Palmer, a gifted American preacher, 
which impelled Catherine Booth to write her first pamphlet, ‘ Female Ministry.’—Ep.] 


: NE of the books I want to 
read,’ said an eager young 
Salvationist to a friend 
ready to supply her, ‘is 

Mrs. Phoebe Palmer on Holiness.’ 

Others may have similar longings. 
Well, here is the very thing—just pro- 
duced in a new edition, with dainty 
blue covers, and only costing 1s. 6d. 
(plus postage, if you write for it). It 
is on sale at Salvationist Publishing 
and Supplies, Ltd., Judd Street, 
King’s Cross, W.C. 1. 

In its 194 clearly-worded and con- 
vincing pages ‘ three important ques- 
e are dealt with : 

. What is implied in Gospel Holi- 
ness or Sanctification? 

2. How may we enter upon the en- 
joyment of a state of Holiness? 

3. What wil be the advantages to 
ourselves and others, of living in pos-: 
session of it? 

* * 

Is the consideration of Holiness 
something that does not demand our 
special attention? Or is it absolutely 
necessary that we should be holy if we 
would see God? Is the experience 
quite beyond reach? Will any one be 
wise to dismiss immediate concern 
about it by saying: ‘ I intend to have 
it before I am called into the presence 
of God?’ 

For answer, take the following gems 
from the earlier pages of this little 
book : 

* Scores will be in’ the eternal world 
before the return of this day next week, 
who expect it as little as yourself.’ 

‘The intention to be holy must be 
resolutely fixed in the mind, . the 
cost must be counted, . . . the founda- 
tion securely laid. . .. It is useless to 
expect fruit before the tree is planted. 

‘It is your Father's good pleasure to 
give you this blessing. And He will 
not permit one more pang or struggle 
in the attainment of it than will be for 
your good.’ ME 


‘ Neither former unfaithfulness nor 
present unworthiness need hinder your 
coming just as you are.' 

‘Perhaps you never felt a more 
piercing sense of your helplessness; 
but you are now to lay hold on al- 
mighty strength. ‘‘ He giveth power 
to the faint, and to them that have no 
might He increaseth strength. " Re- 
member, the just shall live by faith, not 
ecstasies!... 

‘ True faith will produce feeling, but 
it may at first be little other than solid 
satisfaction, arising from an ‘implicit 
reliance on God. 

‘ The benefits extend far, far into the 
impenetrable future. The eternal mind 
alone can fully know them. It is an 
eiernal weight of glory which awaits 
that blissful one who has lived a holy 
life." 


n F * * 


* Oh, how often the suggestion that 
some sinister motive has influenced the 
performance of duty, hinders faith from 
laying hold on, the assurance that the 
labour performed was ''labour in the 
Lord." . The witness of Holiness 
involves the witness to purity of inten- 
tion.’ 

The ‘encouraging and persuasive 
words " of Scripture are freely quoted. 

One is waiting for another 
and making the standard of another's 
experience a criterion for his own, in- 
stead of making the requirements of 
the Word the only standard.’ : 

But when the new-born soul sees the 
more excellent way and quickly enters 
into this higher state of grace, he is. 
filled with the constraining love of 
Christ, and 


Love makes his willing feet 
In swift obedience move! 


Real stories are given of men and 
women who have exerted ‘ attractive 
influences ’ and have become burning 
and shining: lights by separating them- 
selves from the world and witnessing 
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boldly ; some of those ' righteous,’ who 
‘shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance ' ‘a lively remembrance, 
inciting to corresponding’ action.’ 
From the story of the lovely and be- 
loved Charlotte Grant, who was per- 
suaded that ‘if we would have a 
tender. conscience we must treat con- 
science tenderly,’ we gather that hers 
was not the repulsiveness of the reli- 
gious recluse.. , for such was the 


attractiveness of her piety that she. 


gathered around her many friends... 
and 
None knew her, but to love. 


‘ENTIRE DEVOTION’ 


Said she, one day : ‘ When I take the 
Word of God, and read the require- 
ments, and then turn to the promises, I _ 
find that I can, Oh, I can, through 
grace, meet them all? 

When dying she urged the one who 
had led her into Holiness to ' Talk 
more than ever on this subject . . . 
labour while you may. Never did I 
see and feel the importance of it as 
now.’ 

Another ‘ voice ' in these pages de- 
clares: ‘JI received the blessing on 
condition that I would profess it, and 
I dare not withhold my testimony.’ 


FOUR HUNDRED KIDNAPPED GIRLS 
(Continued from page 206) 


Home and there learned again the chil- 
dren's art of being care-free and joyous. 
They grew in body, mind, and spirit, 
and had almost forgotten the sad days 
that preceded their arrival at the 
Home, when their father re-appeared. 
What caused his sudden remembrance 
of his duty towards the children, and 


what added to his craven spirit the 


couragé to return to Dairen is not 
known, although Salvationists, strong 
in belief in the over-ruling hand of 
God, find a satisfying cause when they 
learn of the man's surprise and con- 
demnation on sight of his children. 
Their health, their happiness, and the 
knowledge that it was all due to the 
care of people who had no responsi- 
bility towards them, struck like a 
sharp arrow into his soul. He was 
filled with shame and determined to 
make what amends he could. He 
sought from God pardon for his sins 
and obtained work in a factory, taking 
up the parental responsibility he had 
abandoned years before. 


"known by comparatively few. 
ng Army Officers are rarely seen in 


The children are educated and taught 
a livelihood, but there is little of the 
institutional atmosphere in the Home, 
which probably contains one of the 
happiest families in the Far East. Not 
long ago the parents of a lad came to 
take him home. Their circumstances 
had changed and they wished him to 
enjoy home life with father and mother, 
To their surprise they were rejected by 
the lad, who begged to be allowed to 
stay with The Army. 

Dairen is off the beaten track. It is 
Visit- 


the Home for Abandoned Children and 
Foreign Girls, but the work goes 
steadily on and the number of children 
and young people saved from misery 
and shame and given a new hope in 
Christ Jesus increases with such 
rapidity that the Institution is becom- 
ing an invaluable agency for purifying 
and gladdening the life of the com- 
munity. 
ALFRED J. GILLIARD, Ensign. 
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‘Let Every HEAD BE BOWED’ 


“PART from Gethsemane, Cal- 
vary, and Olivet, is there any 
spot which is sacred to a 
greater number of Salva- 
tionists than the platform of the Con- 
gress Hall at Clapton? There surely 
cannot be any place where more lives 
—4ánostly young—have been conse- 
crated to the service of God, or from 
_which more people of all ages have 
gone forth all over the world to carry 
out their beloved Lord’s commands. . 

In this connexion may we not take 
into consideration those not now within 
our ranks who were trained and went 
forth from that platform and who are 
still fighting for the Lord in battalions 
called by other names? 

The sacredness of this platform 
was again forcibly brought home to 
us on Thursday, March 24, 1927, 
when Lieut.-Commissioner and Mrs. 
McKenzie were dedicated and ‘sent 
forth to take command of The Army’s 
Work in China, in succession to the 
late Commissioner Pearce. 

Though coming from the Antipodes, 
the Commissioner was not unknown in 
Europe, but Mrs. McKenzie.was a 
stranger amongst us; and yet, so won- 
derful is the training and the spirit 
which animates The Salvation Army 
that, had we not known she was a 
stranger in our midst, we should have 
believed she had been brought up and 
had all her training in the vicinity of 
that old Hall. Another aspect of The 
Salvation Army, not by any means 
new, was revealed by the fact that, of 
the ,three Chinese Officers now in 
Training at Clapton, one had got 
. saved in a Meeting led by Commis- 
sioner Jeffries (now Principal of the In- 
ternational Training Garrison) while he 
was in China. Later in the Meeting, 
when a Chinaman came to the peni- 
tent-form, this comrade left his place 
among the Cadets to lead one of his 
own countrymen into the Kingdom of 
God. What links, what proofs, that— 
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In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In Him no South nor North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


The Commissioner’s daughter, 
Mavis, sang a solo, with an appeal that 
must have reached the hearts of the 
more than three thousand people pre- 
sent. The solo (written by Lieut.- 
Colonel Arnott, of Australia)’ was 
something that England had not heard 
before she sang it. But there was that 
delightful ring of Salvationism in the 
words, which. makes such solos in- 
tensely our own. 

The congregational singing of The 
Army is another of our precious pos- 
sessions. Very marked now is the 
correctness of the vocal efforts of our 
large congegations. Songster Leaders 
in large and small Corps have strug- 
gled to such excellent purpose in 
training their Brigades that it becomes 
a foretaste of Heaven to stand a little 
apart and listen to the perfect harmony 
of the hearty singing of a huge Salva- 
tion Army congregation. Treble, alto, 
tenor, bass, each falls into. its place all 
over the building, and the blended 
voices make ravishing harmony. This 
was remarkably so in the Farewell 
Meeting of which we write, when the ' 
great congregation rose-and sang: 

We meet beneath our Army Flag, 
One undivided band, 

To tell the triumphs of our God, 
In this and every land. 

We're one in heart, and one in soul, 
And one in deeds of fame. 

Our work, to tell of Jesus’ love, 

7 And praise His holy Name. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mrs, Thomas read 
Psalm  cxxxix., accentuating the 
words, ‘ Even there.’ She reminded 
us that there is no distance with God, 
and that, though political chaos may 
reign in China, 'even there" God's 
hand will lead and hold. 

The Chief of the Staff, in introduc- 
ing Lieut. Commissioner and Mrs. 
McKenzie, told us with what willing- 
ness they had packed up in Australia 
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and come to the centre without an idea 
as to where they were going. And 


when, after being here for some weeks, 


they were told that the General had 
appointed them to China, they accepted 
the appointment, saying, ' East, West, 
North, or South, we are in the hands 
of God and The Army to make the best 
of. every opportunity that comes our 
way. 

Having read a message from die 
General, "the Chief then called upon 
Mrs. McKenzie to say good-bye. She 
told us that in her girlhood thirty years 
ago she had consecrated her life to 
God, and she had not deviated from 
that purpose. She gave Him her all 
then, and her all was on the Altar still. 
She spoke of the wonderful comrade- 
ship of The Army and called it what it 
is, “a very precious heritage.’ Short 
as their stay in London had been, the 
preciousness of this comradeship made 
this farewell seem almost like leaving 
home again. 

Lieut.-Commissioner McKenzie told 
us that as a young Officer he had felt 
a strong leading to go to India, and 
had volunteered. Nothing had come of 
it, however, until now. But though 
his call to Missionary service had come 
in 1893 and hts commission to go not 
till 1927, it found him in the same 
spirit. 

We rejoice greatly for our comrades 
in China, so long without a leader, 
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that two such whole-hearted Salva- 
tionists should now be going to take 
command of work just now carried ‘on_ 
amid such difficulty and strain. When 
the Commissioner finished speaking, 
the Chief came to the rail, and said, 
‘Let every head be bowed.’ Over a 
thousand heads went down in true 
adoration before the Lord. Over a 
thousand hearts were lifted towards 
the Throne. Over a thousand souls 
breathed out unfeigned love and sym- 
pathy towards China. 

The bonds that bind us were greatly 


‘strengthened and lengthened during 


the next ten minutes, and amidst the 
silence a Captain led the way to the 
mercy-seat —- another volunteer for 
greater sacrifice. A young man fol- 
lowed, and then a Chinaman, and so 
it went on until a long row of weeping 
people were humbly kneeling before a 
waiting Saviour. The Heavenly re- 


‘corders came and gathered up a rich 


record of entries for the Books that will 
be opened on that great Day when all 
things shall be revealed. Then, as 
Mavis McKenzie had sung earlier in 
the evening, we all realized that— 


Your task is calling you, and mine is calling 


me 

Your task is caling you, and mine is calling 
me. 

Humble tho’ our work may be, God makes it 
Divine, 

So you go back to your task, and I'll go back 
to mine. 


The greatest and best talent God has ever given to any man is the 


talent for prayer. 


Prayer is not to inform God of what He does not know. 


eye through which we see God. 


It is an 


Prayer is maintained familiarity with God. 
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Leaving the Hall, Pelantoengan Leper Colony, Java, after a Meeting. 
A busy moment in The Salvation Army Dispensary, Tokio, Japan. 
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1. Happy little Family Group of Zulus, snapped outside their Kraal. 


2. * Oranges and lemons’ at the ‘ Nest.’ 
Adjutant Bridson, with two converted lepers—both * better than they used to be.’ 


(See note on p. 220.) 
4. Summer Colony for Children at Rådmansö, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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. THE MAKING OF A 'Y.P.S.-M- 


A WONDERFULLY strong 

A and tender affection bound 

- together young Alec Easton 

and his father. He was the 

fifth child, an exceptionally good and 

lovable boy, and ‘ the best flower of 
our Garden,’ his parents said. 

When only eight, Alec found his way 

to a Salvation Army Meeting, an older 

^ sister with him, and presently Andrew 


Easton woke up to the fact that his 


wife, one of his daughters, and the boy 
he doted on had knelt at The Salvation 
Army penitent-form. 

* Well, if Alec likes The Army, let 
him belong,’ was the father’s decision. 
He even allowed himself to be coaxed 
- tó the Sunday evening Meetings of the 

Musselburgh Corps, but always seized 
the very first chance of slipping out, to 
avoid any personal appeal during the 
‘Prayer Meeting. Also, should Salva- 
tionist collectors come to the house, he 
would ‘chase them off,’ but his wife 
would run after them with a contribu- 
tion ! . 
Alec ' swallowed The Salvation 
Army whole.’ It exactly suited him. 
He learned to play every instrument in 
the Band and took them all by turns, 
except the big B, which was too heavy 
for him to carry. Always well and 
. jolly, and on friendly terms with every- 
body, he enjoyed his daily work—as 
apprentice to the painting and decorat- 
ing — which -took him into many 
houses, and revelled in his free-time 
duty of selling ‘ War Crys.’ 

. He worked up quite a long round of 
regular purchasers, and would'go with 
his armful of papers on Saturday 
afternoon to find interest and adventure 
at every turn. Some of his conversa- 
tions with his customers were after- 
wards repeated to his father. An old 


lady was taken ill in The Army Hall, 


one Sunday, and had to be assisted to 
her home. On his next ‘ War Cry’ 
round Alec visited her and her husband, 
and on hearing her say that she ex- 


pected soon to die he rallied her with 
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the merry challenge : * Why, woman, 
cheer up, because I'm only a lad and I 
might be away before ye!’ (She sur- 
vived him by three years.) 

It was a proud day for Junior Alec 
when his name was transferred to the 
Senior Roll, he having turned fifteen. 
Sweet dreams were in his heart, but he 
was not waiting until he could be an 
Officer before he began to try and win 
souls. He wanted to see the whole 
Easton family in The Army, but espe- 
cially his father. First in his daily 
prayers came that dear name, and the 


father knew it. 


“Alec Easton's down with the flu, 
and very bad!’ The news fell like a 
blow on hearts that loved him, but 
most heavily of al on his father's. 
They nursed him at home for a time, 
and the Corps Officer, Ensign Nye, 
was ' very good’ and helped in every 
possible way. But pneumonia and 
pleurisy developed, and the precious 
invalid was borne away to the Scottish 
Infirmary. 

* You go to your work,’ the sympa- 
thetic Ensign would say to the anxious 
father, ‘ and I'll come for you if there's 
any change.’ So the heavy hours 
dragged on, till one evening, the miner 
reached home to hear that he must 
‘get a wash and come quickly ' if he 
wanted to see Alec again. Hiding his 
agony under a: quiet exterior, he pre- 
sently stood trembling at the bedside 
and asking: ' Hoo are ye the nacht, 
Alec? ' 

‘I’m all right—I’ve no pain!’ the 
boy answered, his big eyes on that be- 
loved face. Then he went on in 
another tone: ‘ But I heard, .Dad, that 
you were for joining the Band!’ 

The father shook -his head slowly. 
‘Pm no joinin’ the Band, for ye ken I 
couldna blow an instrument,’ he said 
with a deep sigh, for they both knew 
the weakness of his chest. ‘ But '—he 
dragged the words out—' if—you—get 
—better—I'll stand—by your side! ’ 

Early in his sickness the boy had in- 
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quired about the funeral of * Old Kate," 
a comrade whose name stood first on 
the same Senior Roll where Alec’s own 
had been the last added. ‘ Did she 
have a big funeral? ' he wondered, and 
then declared: ‘IPI be a fortnight 
before I’m out of here.’ 

Now the fortnight was gone and he 
was nearly ' out,’ but not in the way 
he had thought. He breathed his last 
on Sunday, February 5, 1922, and the 
father felt that he had lost him for ever. 

Others prayed around the open 
coffin, as it stood in the stricken home, 
but he could not kneel, nor utter a 
word. The Heavens were like brass 
above him; he felt that God had been 
very cruel. 

At four o’clock on the morning of 
the funeral day, Alec’s suffering father 
said to his wife, ‘Are you going to 
rise? ’ She understood, and rose with 
him, and they sat silently beside the 
coffin until six o’clock—their last vigil. 

The street was soon packed with 
people who had come to show their 
sympathy and love, so the coffin was 
taken outside and there, amid genuine 
emotion and tears—even the Band- 
master broke down and wept—the 
simple service was conducted by the 
Ensign who had so loved the boy, and 
a procession three-quarters of a mile 
long moved slowly to the cemetery. 

To make possible that last ordeal 
Alec’s father drank a glass of whisky. 
‘ ] couldn't have gone to the funeral if 
I hadn’t,’ he declares to-day. At the 
graveside the Songsters sang: ‘ Shall 
we meet beyond the River? ’—that is 
the only clear memory he keeps of the 
sad, sad burial of the/child of his heart. 

But of the Memorial Service, on the 
Sunday after Alec died, he says: ' PH 
never forget it, all the days of my life." 
‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great Salvation? ' was the Ensign's 
text. The Recruiting Sergeant, a 
motherly woman, was pleading with 
Mr. Easton, who sat with bowed head, 
feeling unutterable things, 
Ensign Nye came and touched his 
hand. ‘ Now, Dad, remember what 
you said,’ were his words. 


when’ 
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‘If you get better I'll stand by your 
side,’ had been ihe father's words to 
his dying son. But ' shall we meet? ' 
was the supreme question now. Kcd 

Silently the big man lifted himself 
from his seat and, striding forward, 
went right down at the form where his 
little boy had given his young life to 
the Lord Jesus. 

' The Ensign didn't need to say very 
much.. . . I had a fair knowledge 
of Scripture. . God heard and 
answered my prayer. . . . H hadn't 
got saved I'd soon have been in the 
asylum.’ So the deep-hearted Scots 
miner sums up the story of his conver- 
sion to-day. 

‘ What a mercy he made the right 
choice,' one cries, as he talks of that 
crucial time. ‘ Else where were the 
valiant Salvation service he has ren- 
dered since? ' 

Wisely the Ensign drew him at once 
into Corps activities, and his first duty 
was to use that ‘ fair knowledge of- 
Scripture ' in taking a Sunday after- 
noon Company in the Young People's 
Hall, where he found himself loving 
the youngsters with a curious tender- 
ness, because of Alec. 

There came a day when he dis- 
covered what the Psalmist meant who 
wrote: ‘ As for me, my feet had well- , 
nigh slipped.' (If we could get at the 
facts, would not most of God's saints 
to-day tell of some similarly awful test, 
before they properly got going along 
the narrow way ?) 

It was eight months since his con- 
version. Passing a public-house after 
dark, the fumes of alcohol reached his 
nostrils and a sudden, torturing thirst 
gripped him. ' Nobody would see! Go 
in and get a pint!’ seductively whis- 
pered the Tempter.. He hade liked 
‘whisky wi’ its bare feet,’ in his un- 
regenerate days. 

For five Jong, vital minutes he stood 
there in the dark, ‘ fighting: it eut! ' 
Then he got the victory. How? we 
wonder. He does not say, but we be- 
lieve that the memory of Alec turned 
the scale. They must meet again. 

(Continued on page 217) 
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INCREASING THE VALUE OF WIVES 


. à 
How THE HOME LEAGUE IS HELPING BOTH MEN AND WOMEN IN JAPAN 


RDINARY CITIZEN, who is 
too busy with his own affairs 
to keep himself closely in- 
formed regarding the lives of 
distant peoples, has to surrender many 
oid - established notions , when he 
visits Japan. i 
Arriving at the great Tokio Central 
Station, for instance, and re-booking 
to the suburbs, he is surprised to find 
a polite young woman behind the brass 
bars of the booking-office window. Or, 
learning that a little omnibus will serve 
him-better than the electric train, he 
experiences a mild shock at being wel- 
comed aboard the vehicle by a trim 
* conductorette.’ 


He had thought that in Japan woman 


was a private, domestic person serving 
her masterful husband and keeping the 


. thoughts of her heart well within’ 


the limits of her small house. For 


Ordinary Citizen violently to readjust. 


his ideas and to think of Japanese 
women in the same terms as the short- 
skirted and determined creatures of his 
home town is, however, courting an 
equally erroneous impression. Woman 
in Japan is slowly coming out of her 
place behind the lattices, but the tran- 
sition is by no means completed, and 
one of the many agencies assisting her 
into a wider and happier sphere is the 
Home League movement of The Salva- 
tion Army. ' 

As in this and other countries, the 
Home League endeavours to help in 
all possible ways the women who can 
be reached by visitation, invitations to 
Meetimgs, etc. Its activities centre 
around a weekly week-day Meeting, 
conducted solely for wornen, in which 
advice of many kinds is given and 
spiritual ministry offered. 

When the Home League was intro- 
duced to Japan, it was found that the 
great majority of the women were too 
shy to attend a Meeting held solely fo 
their benefit. Centuries of self-eff 
ment had established a powerful 


tion regarding the rights of men and of 
women, and a woman-only Meeting 
was in many Cases looked upon as pre- 
sumptuous. But, once these shy wives 
and daughters were persuaded to chal- 
lenge public opinion and sample the 
Home League Meetings, their reluct- 
ance fled before the delightful vistas of 
assembling with neighbours, chatting 
with congenial souls, and learning 
many .useful things. 

The true Japanese housewife is de- 
voted to, her craft of home-making, 
and the opportunities of studying new 
ideas have proved a powerful attrac- 
tion. At many of the forty centres 
throughout the Empire where the 


' Home League is now established such 


subjects as dyeing, flower-arranging, 
cooking, and dressmaking are studied, 
in addition to the greatest art of lead- 
ing the feet of her household into the 


Way of Life. Japan is a land of 
natural artists. Her people, lively, 
artistic, and imaginative, are pro- 


foundly impressed by the countless 
beauties of their country's scenery. 
Wherever there is unusual grandeur 
or beauty, a shrine in honour of the 
Spirit of the Place is erected, and this 
racial appreciation of beauty has given 
to the people a deep-rooted desire to 
express themselves in harmonious 
colour and design. Lessons in self- 
expression, with flowers and dyes, are 
a joy to the Japanese women. 

Mrs. Brigadier Wilson, who, with’ 
her hushand, has recently arrived in 
Englànd on furlough after more than 
twenty years’ service in Japan, talked 
with the writer in Tokio regarding her 
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able, a sympathetic understanding of 
the mentality of the people. 

' One of the most interesting results 
of our work,' she said with twinkling 
eyes, 'is the winning of husbands 
through the improvement in their 
wives ! 

“The Home League Secretary at 
Kyobashi, for instance, was by no 
means a success in her home. It hap- 
pened, however, that this woman 
heard of the Home League Meetings 
and began to attend them. Her eyes 
were opened to a new world, and in a 
short time she surrendered to the Sav- 
iour. Her husband soon discovered 


the outward signs of an inward revolu-: 


tion in. his wife, for the home was 
transformed. He was delighted, and 
The Army had another champion. The 
changed woman developed in a re- 
markable fashion, and she is now the 
progressive Secretary with over a hun- 
dred members on the roll. During the 
week she makes miniatures of the gar- 
ments whose construction she intends 
to explain, at the Meetings. She has 
studied , and now teaches Japanese 
needlework and French embroidery to 
such good purpose that a number of 
the women are earning money for the 
Corps and for themselves with the 
work they have learned to do.’ 

‘This Home League has brought 
new life to the Corps and rendered 
assistance in many ways. One greatly 
appreciated service was the provision 
of cushions for the seats occupied by 
the women-members of the REM 
Corps congregation. 

‘They hold two Home League 
Meetings each week, one in the after- 
noon for mothers and one at night for 
those women who work in the fac- 
tories. One of the Converts is a high 
school teacher, and she now, brings her 
school girls to the Home 
ings.’ 

This active Home |. 
notable-things. Ther 
instance, who hated 
one of the best of 
next door to The 
Corps inhabiting, 
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sessed a drum! Worthy citizens of ^ 
this land could sigh sympathetically, 
but what would they say if, instead of 
bricks and mortar, they were protected 
from that instrument of torture only 
by walls of thinnest wood and paper? . 

He hated the drum and The Army 
too, but one day his wife, who doubt- 
less received a generous portion of the 
spleen roused by the drum, ventured 
into the Home League Meeting. Soon 
the irate husband noticed a change in 
his home and his wife, and learning 
that it had all come about because at 


' The Army Hall she had learned to 


love Jesus Christ, he decided to go and 
see the place from whence came the 
sounds that spoiled his peace. To-day 
he no longer invokes the judgment of 
unknown powers upon the drum, for 
almost every time its voice is heard he 
is inside The Army Hall singing the 
songs of Salvation. 

* He gets more and more delighted,’ 
concluded Mrs. Wilson. ‘ There was 
a new baby not long ago, and, thanks 
to Home League teaching, the mother 
this time manages splendidly.’ 

One of the most notable Home 
League Local Officers in Japan is 
Dr. Fujii, of Hongo, a lady doctor 
with an extensive practice, but whose 
enthusiasm for the Home League finds 
expression in her careful attention to 
the many duties its leadership entails. 
The manner of her entry into medicine 
is sufficient comment on her character. 
The wife of a delicate husband, she 
could see little hope for the future un- 
less she became a wage-earner, so she 
began to study and, with young chil- 
dren around her, took her examina- 
tions and won her medical degree. 

Dr. Fujtiis a massage specialist, and 
her Home League members have every 
opportunity of becoming experts, their 
knowledge being a great boon to their 
families. This ‘ Sensei’ (teacher), as 
she is always known by her Home 
League women, believes in using 
opportunities. When Mrs. Wilson 
attended the Meeting recently, the 
or found amongst the congrega- 
a boy with swollen glands. She 
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promptly diagnosed and treated the 
case before the congregation of women. 
.She takes the good news of Salvation 
around her practice, scattering much 
Seed that doubtless yields a good har- 
vest. 

Quite as interesting is the story of 
the Secretary at Kanda. She did not 
live up to the good reputation with 
which she had arrived at her husband's 
house. Either unable or unwilling to 
handle domestic affairs in proper 
fashion, she gave her good man great 
anxiety until she began to attend the 
Home League. There she heard of the 
Saviour and gave her life to Him, and 
a radical change occurred in the home. 
Her husbamd was at first astonished 
and then delighted. The wife began 
to pray for him, and after a year he 
also attended The Army Meetings and 
was converted. 

‘Now,’ says the happy husband, 

' my wife gets up early and I do too, 
the work is well done, and there is joy 
in our home!’ 

Having commenced with a reference 
to the ‘ emancipation’ of the women 
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of Japan, it would be fitting to close 
this brief description of a promising 
branch of Army work with one of Mrs. 
Brigadier Wilson's stories on a similar 
theme. 

'In the country places,' she said, 
‘the Home League Meetings are held 
upstairs, the women sitting on the 
tatami floor in preference to seats. | 
visited one such place where the women 
sat so stiffly, not moving a muscle, 
their faces like masks, their whole 
being completely bound up by the rigid 
formality. of the old-time etiquette. 
Some took notes in a most dignified 
way, and some had their hair in the 


“elaborate coiffures of old Japan. Six 


months later I visited the same place. 
There was hearty singing, hand- 
clapping, smiles, and vivacity. The 
elaborate coiffures were gone. The 
artificial rigidity of the past had melted 
away, and the warm, kindly, rejoicing 
Army spirit had come in its place.’ 

May the beneficent interest of the 
Home League spread through all 


! 
inen A.J. G. 


' Y.P.S.-M.' 


(Continued from page 214) 


He went home and took a long drink 
of cold water. . . . He has never felt 
any desire for intoxicants since. 

While still ‘ much too young ’ in the 
spiritual life for any self-confidence, 
but sincerely eager to make up for lost 
time in toil for the Kingdom, he ‘ gave 
way’ to the Officer’s urgings and 
agreed to fill one of the four local posi- 
tions vacant. One was that of Young 
People’s Sergeant-Major, and remem- 
bering that his Alec had been converted 
at eight, he decided to devote himself 
to the Salvation of boys and girls. 

So, since then, he has been ‘ on the 
job every night and all day Sunday,’ 
and every section of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Corps has grown under his loving 
and vigilant care. There were, when 
we met, twenty-four Company Guards 
and 194 Young People on the Roll, 
thirteen of them Corps Cadets. 

This was in October, 1926. He had 


taken a week-end off and journeyed 
from Scotland to Derbyshire in order 
to share in what he described as ‘ the 
greatest Sunday that ever I spent in 
my life.’ He had ‘ never realized what 
The Army was like,’ till he found him- 
self at Swanwick, among that big 
company of Young People’s Local 
Officers, ' all with one accord in one 
place,’ learning how better to succeed 
in their God-given task. 

Asked whether he had taken notes of 
Commissioner Hurren’s talks, and the 
other fine addresses given, he replied : 
‘I have it all,in my heart, and tn à 
book, too! ' 

The youngest boy, now fourteen, is 
playing Alec's instrument in the Band, 
and Alec's prayer—that all the family 
should be 'Salvationists—will surely 
soon be answered. The Y.P.S..M. 
means to pray on until it 1s. 

i R, T. 


LEGACIES 


: In connexion with the preparation of their Wills, friends are earnestly 
asked to remember the great and growing needs of The Salvation Army*s* 
Work, and to assist the Work by a Legacy if that Be possible. 


All kinds of property, without exception, can be legally bequeathed 
for charitable purposes, and the following form of Legacy is recommended. 
Where a Legacy does not consist of a certain amount of money, care 
should be taken to identify clearly the property, or shares, or stock 

(or whatever it may be) intended to be bequeathed. 


‘I GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO WILLIAM BRAMWELL 
BOOTH, or other the General for the time being of CHE SALVATION 


Ur UI COUN Of acea patet eM (OF) WM. Lia bun Sa eitis 
Ordinary Stock of the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway Company (or) 
yay SHAVES EA sdb dtn pO iR Limited (or as the case may be), 
free of Legacy Duty, to be used or applied by. him fort the general religious 
purposes of THE SALVATION ARMY. And I direct the said last-named 
Legacy to be paid within twelve months after my decease.’ 


* When the Legacy is to help the work of The Salvation Army’s Social Work 
(The ‘ Darkest England ’ Scheme) add at * ' and Director of The Darkest England 
Social Scheme,’ and at T substitute the words ' the general purpose of The Darkest 
England Social Scheme ' for ‘ the ae religious purposes of The Salvation Army.’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR EXECUTION OF WILL 


The Will must be executed by the Testator in the presence of two 
witnesses, who must sign their names, addresses, and occupations at 
the end of the Will. The best method to adopt, for a Testator to be 
quite sure that his Will is executed properly, is for him to take the Will 
and his two witnesses into a room, and tell the witnesses that he wishes 
them to attest his Will; all three must sign in the room, and nobody 
must leave until they have all signed. - 


GENERAL BooTtH will always be pleased to procure further advice ' 
for any friends desiring to benefit the funds of The Salvation Ármy,.or 
of The Darkest England Scheme (The Salvation Army's Social Work), 
by' will or otherwise, and will treat any communications made to him 
on the subject as strictly private and confidential. 


Letters dealing with ce matter should be marked ‘Private’ and 


addressed— 
GENERAL BOOTH, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





‘Join the Compelling Club? is a new 


catchword launched by the General—as 
shown by a quite startling ‘ War Cry’ inter- 
view, in which he emphasizes the import- 
ance of publicity and agitation, so that the 
indifferent may be compelled to come in to 
the Salvation Feast. The General wants, 
throughout Army ranks, a revival of Sancti- 
fed Sensationalism. 
* x * 

‘If every country would exclude such 
foreign women, would deport those who are 
already there, and would raise the age at 
which young women could be sent out of the 


country to accept appointments abroad, a 


large proportion of the trafhc in women and 
children could be stopped. Thus Mrs. 
Booth, in discussing the League of Nations 
Report on’ White Slave Trafic with a ‘ War 
Cry’ interviewer. 

The Salvation Army's International Social 
organization gives it unique opportunity to 
be of service to these victims, and to trans- 
form the Magdalene into a worthy citizen. 

* * * 

The Chief of the Staff, at Zurich (German 
Switzerland) and Lausanne (on the French 
side), conducted important and crowded 
Meetings in order to instal the new Leader, 
Commissioner Johanna van de Werken. 
‘Love at first sight’ describes the Commis- 
sioner’s welcome. 

* - # * 

Mrs. Kempthorne, wife of the Bishop of 
Lichfield, recently presided over an influ. 
ential meeting in the Library of the Bishop's 
Palace, at which Commissioner Adelaide 
Cox was the invited speaker. The gathering 
was in aid of thé Beacon Holme Receiving 
Home for Preventive and Rescue Work, con- 
ducted by the Lichfield Ladies’ Association 
for the care of Friendless Girls. 

* * 

Progress.in Salvationism—and especially 
in ufiform-wearing by Young People—in 
Belgium, was gladly noted by Staff-Captain 


Wycliffe Booth, who, with his wife, spent a ' 


Sunday. in Brussels conducting Young 
People’s Councils: Staff-Captain and Mrs. 
Booth also visited Calais, where. the newly- 
opened Army Hall was crowded, and Paris, 
where in the Salle Centrale a splendidly- 
attended Meeting was held. 
* x * 

Great joy was written on the face of the 

Indian Colonel Vesu Dasen when he saw, a 


f 


few weeks ago, the fulfilment of a thirty-five 
years' dream—the first Army Hall opened in 
his native Cochin. It is one of the General's 
Birthday Gifts to the South Indian Terri- 
tory, and was dedicated and opened by 
Colonel Priya (Mrs. Trounce), the Terri- 
torial Commander. 
E * * 

Among urgently-needed developments of 
The Army’s Slum operations, Commissioner 
Hurren—who hag been making some eye- 
opening and heart-wringing personal inves- 
tigations in London — suggests a Slum 
Centre on every large tenement building, 
and: more permanent holiday camps for over- 
worked, worn-out slum mothers. He also 
wants more done for lonely old people, and 
some remedy found for the state of things 
which makes it so difficult for decent folks 
with children to find suitable lodgings. 

* ¥ 7 * 

Two Salvation Army Territories this year 
celebrate their fortieth anniversary, The 
Army's work having been commenced both 
in Holland and Denmark in May, 1887. It 
is therefore of special interest for ‘ All the 
World ’ to Have in the present issue the brief 
historical survey, ‘ Headway in Holland,’ 
from the facile pen of ‘ Nicholas Wills’; and 
we hope next month to give our readers a 
similar look-back over Denmark’s Salvation 
Army adventures. 

* * * 


Quite a number of drum-head conversions 
have taken place recently in Latvia, where 
The Ármy has been at work less than four 
years. Its influence has penetrated behind 
prison walls, and Brigadier Johanson is re- 
ceiving letters from prisoners in different 
towns asking prayer, visitation, and help. 

x * * 

So gladdening is the success attending 
The Army’s efforts to help released prisoners 
that an official record states that of all such 
men for whom The Salvation Army has 
taken responsibility, only five have returned 
to forcible detention. 

* * * 

At Pentridge Penal Establishment, Com- 
missioner Whatmore (Australia Southern 
Territorial Commander), accompanied by 
Mrs. Whatmore, recently enrolled under the 
Colours fifty men who form The Salvation 
Army’s first Prison Corps in Australia. One 
of them was appointed Sergeant-Major and 
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viR, 
entrusted with the Colg .* It was an un- 
forgettable scene, and für: men sought Sal- 


» 


vation. d 
* * * 

Wriüng from Dudapest Envoy Pauline 
Swartz (our American world-traveller) com- 
ments on a recent ‘ All the World’ Editoridl 
Note concerning Commissioner Brengle’s 
helpful letter-writing : 

‘May I tell you that he has evidently a 
kindred spirit in Colonel Birkenshaw, of 
Melbourne, Australia, who regards letter- 
writing as a most important part of his 
ministry in extending the Kingdom of God.’ 

The Envoy has received from the Colonel 
(who, with his dear wife, she reckons among 
her friends), written words of advice delight- 
fully fitting in with her needs, and therefore 
highly valued. Modestly she adds, ‘ Some- 
times after leaving a town I try to write to 
young Officers who have told me a little of 
their longings, or difficulties, and I find that 
even my few lines seem to be appreciated.’ 

x # * 

‘Leprosy makes people look ugly, yet I 
have seen such & sweet expression on some 
of their faces when testifying or taking part 
in the Meetings, says Mrs, Adjutant Brid- 
son (formerly known in London as Adjutant 
Marjorie lyfe), in writing of the trio shown 
in our picture on page 212. ' We have about 
fifty Soldiers and Recruits here (Soerabaja 
Leprozen Kolonié), and if they are not yet 
as good as they ought to be they are much 
better than they were!’ ; 

When the Officers go round the Colony 
just before retiring, to see that all is well, 
they sometimes find their Converts gathered 
in each other's rooms, one reading the Bible 
aloud to the rest, or all singing Army songs, 
or having prayer together. ‘ This is very 
encouraging when one remembers that these 
people, who are of various nationalities, 
knew nothing of our religion until they came 


here.’ 
* * * 


What the General describes as ‘ a delight- 
ful and memorable result? is recorded of the 
1927 British Self-Denial Effort, it having 
been achieved, in some parts of the Terri- 
tory, under quite exceptional difficulties. 


Last year the sum raised was £187,520; this - 


year it js £188,566; the total net increase, 
therefore, is £1,046. The General has ex- 
pressed particularly warm thanks to the 
many outside friends who have shared the 
Effort. 
* * * 

One seoret of this gladdening advance has 
been the fine response made to the Appeal of 
Commissioner Hurren, the British Commis- 
sioner, that Salvationists should try to make 
their personal gifts a little larger. At what 
cost this has been done only the angels know, 
b&t it has been done, and the blessing of God 
will make rich those willing self.deniers. 


^ RROM, THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 


On the same Wednesday that His Majesty 
the King received the General at Bucking- 
ham Palace (as recorded on page 18o), very 
interesting Salvation Army doings *were, in 
progress in East London. Six hundred Ofh- 
cers and Cadets from the International 
Training Garrison broke up into parties and 
‘attacked ’ with song, prayer, house-to-house 
visitation, and Army periodicals, several of 
London’s most crowded districts, including 
Angel Lane (Stratford), Poplar, East Ham, 
Upton Park, Limehouse, and Custom House. 


* * * 


Open-Air Meetings outside factory gates 


and in a fair ground were included in the 


programme, and the great day-long attack 
was concluded by a wonderful evening in the 
East London Tabernacle (kindly loaned). 
Commissioner Jeffries, the Training Princi- 
pal, conducted a Meeting brimming with 
interest and enthusiasm, in which Cadets 
from China, Japan, India, Africa, the West 
Indies, and Scandinavia took original part. 
Best of all, thirty sinners surrendered to the 
Saviour. 


* * * 
i 


The Inauguration Meetings for the new 
Southern Territory of the United States—the 


creation of which was recently decided upon, 


by the General, with a view to more inten- 
sive oversight and more rapid extension of 
The Army's activities in the Union-—-took 
place at Atlanta, Georgia, on the Founder's 
Birthday, April roth, and were conducted 
by Commander Evangeline Booth. 

The principal features of the day included 
the Installation of Lieut.-Commissioner 
McIntyre, Colonel Chandler, and the Staff, 
the Dedication of the Territorial Headquar- 
ters’ building, and the opening of the first 
Session of the Southern Officers! Training 
Garrison. 

Here some sixty men and women, whose 
Training had been begun in New -York or 
Chicago, are now completing their term. 


* `% * 
The first issue of * The War Cry? for the 


United States Southern Territory is an 
attractive and well-illustrated sixteen pager. 


* * * 


Ever to be remembered as * Captain, Mac, 
the beloved Salvationist Chaplain with the 
Australian forces, Lieut.-Commissioner Wm. 
McKenzie, with his wife and youngest 
daughter, Mavis, spent some months in Eng- 
land prior to taking a Territorial Command. 
The General then appointed him to China, 
and, having embarked in March, the trio 
should be in Peking before this reaches our 
readers. Glad messages of welcome were 
received by them from China before .they left 
London. 


^ 
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SOUP, SHELTER, AND SALVATION, 


A THREEFOLD EFFORT FOR THE PARISIAN HOMELESS 


Paris, 
A Winter night (3 a.m.) 


1, SOUP 
HAVE just returned to my lodg- 
ing from a three hours’ tramp 
and search through the snow- 
driven streets fringing the Seine. 

My companions for the time being 
were a Slum Captain, a man-Officer of 
the same rank, and a couple of Cadets. 
We were all ‘under the orders of an 
experienced woman Staff Officer, who 
is known as the Secretary for Chari- 
ties, and who especially concerns 
herself with various enterprises falling 
within that category. 

Our previously-arranged  trysting- 
place was one of the several Halls 
which the Parisian Salvationists use 
for one or other of their many-sided 
activities—actually it is a Slum Post 
and Quarters—-and outside which we 
found awaiting us a push-chariot, 
upon which was mounted a steaming 
‘copper’ of soup, and which was 
heavily laden with tin cups—200 or 
more—and other necessary eating 
utensils, to say nothing of a stock of 
huge loaves of bread—truly French in 
their shape and.size. 

This most unassuming enterprise, 
with its still less assuming equipment, 
is used on the almost nightly sortie 
which The Army conducts for the pur- 
pose of supplying hot and comforting 
food to the homeless night denizens of 
the rich French capital. An invaluable 
commissariat device it has proved. 
What a contrast the scene which con- 

16 


fronted us was to what I had witnessed 
but an hour or two earlier, and at 
but half an .hour's walk away—the 
pleasure-seeking crowds quitting the 
theatres and music-halls of Mont- 
martre, and the gay boulevardiers of 
more central Paris jostling one another 
as they plied their homeward way ! 

Our frst and immediate point of call 
was at the extremity of Les Halles— 
those great markets to which huge 
wagons, some of them motor-driven, 
others horse-drawn, were even at this 
midnight hour making their way from 
the country villages outside the city’s 
borders. What a mingled scent was 
that which we sniffed in the air even 
before we were near enough to deter- 
mine the shape or size of the buildings 
composing this probably unique victual 
mart. It represented perhaps.the bulk, 
of the perishable food that Paris would 
require during the ensuing day. 

A stranger to the surroundings as 
much as to the methods employed: in 
the conduct of the work, I wondered 
what our programme was to be, what 
was going to happen, anyhow, and how 
and where we should. find our quarry. | 
had not long either to wait or wonder. 

My companions were no novices to 
the task with which they had, charged 
themselves. By long and ‘ arduous 
experience, and with hearts filled with 
Divine compassion, they have besome 
veritable experts in the Christ-kke 
work of searching out and succouring 
with the temporalities of/life, as well 
as with words of love and pity, the 
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wrecks of humanity who lie huddled 
together — sometimes asleep, more 
often too nearly frozen to sleep-—~in 
places from which one would think that 
even a dog would shrink. 

In one corner I spied what I took to 
be a heap of rags. The little SI 
Captain stooped and moved the rags 
with her hand, and spoke to the 
strange and unkempt form whose face 
emerged. ‘ Would you like some hot 
soup? ' she inquired, and the reply was 
a note of thanks to the ‘ Angel of God,’ 
as she styled her benefactress. 

A miserable rag-clad man, who lay 
stretched at the foot of a dead wall 
under the length of a workman's 
ladder, around which he had drawn a 
quantity of sacking and waste paper, 
was too overcome with fatigue. to 
arouse from his slumber, or even. to 
withdraw his hand from the little 
stream of water which coursed the 
gutter and in which it rested. Not a 
whit disturbed was the little Captain 
as she squeezed a hunch of prea into 
his outer pocket, with the aside to me, 
* Oh, well! maybe he'll be glad to find 
that when he awakes.’ And to my 
mind there came a recollection of that 
Scripture which says something about 
* hoping for nothing again.’ 

An old woman whom we found in a 
most pitiable condition of want was 
well known to my ministering com- 
rades, as also to the police, who say 
that she has had no home other than 
the streets, summer or winter, for a 
dozen years or more. 

From the markets to the arches of 
the bridges which span the Seine was 
the next stage of our midnight journey. 
In those arches—what a sight! Men 
and. women sunken to degradation, 
well nigh to death. Another halt—a 
longer one this time on their account, 
and the Soup Charioteers once more 
pressed on their way, bent on the ful- 
filment of their mission—feeding the 
hungry, comforting the sorrowful and, 
all the time, speaking of the Bread and 
the Water of Life. 


2. SHELTER 
The Midnight Street Soup Distribu- 
\ 


SOUP, SHELTER, AND SALVATION 


tion largely sprang from the objection ` 


^rüised by the proprietor of one of our 


Paris Meeting Halls in the Bastille 
quarter of the city, to the premises 
being used as à-centre [or "midnight 
food distribution, and "the possibly 
somewhat: promiscuous shelter of 
homeless and necessitous men and 
women, and at whose doors some hun- 
dreds of people - were frequently found 
awaiting admission. 

That small undertaking, insig- 
nificant, perhaps, in itself, was the first 
outlet which Commissioner Peyron 
succeeded in finding for his enthu- 
siasm, that the General's desire to 
do something commensurate with the 
vast opportunity in the direction of 
coping with one of the greatest 
problems of Paris of to-day—the pro- 
vision of shelter and housing accom- 
modation for the homeless—should be 
realized. 

Nearly two years ago that same 
desire led, after many vigils and 
researches, to the acquisition of an 
immense Hostel for men—containing 
400 beds, and capable of supplying 
meals to at least one thousand men 
daily. Concerning this, Monsieur Yvon 
Delbos, Minister of Work and Health, 
said upon the day of its inauguration : 

* Here is a simple home, which wel- 
comes the disinherited of life, which 
opens its doors to all the victims of 
social misfortune, in the best spirit of 
tolerance, without disturbing itself as 
to their nationality or religious belief.’ 

Already the place has been found to 
be inadéquate, and an Annexe, which it 
is hoped will be ready within a few - 
weeks, is nów in course of construc- 
tion upon an adjacent piece of land. 

During a recently completed twelve 
months more than 130,000 beds and 
nearly half a million meals were sup- 
plied to those who flocked to the portals 
of the Palais du Peuple, as the place 
was fittingly named, while the appre- 
ciation of the authorities as to the value 
of the place, from the standpoint of 
public discipline and order, is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the same 
period the police placed more than 
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one hundred young .first offenders 
under the care of the Director. 

On a still larger scale in another 
quarter of the city, a remarkable effort 


is being prosecuted in the interests of- 


Homeless Women. Le Palais de la 
Femme is now an established fact, All 
Paris has heard of it, and all Paris 
acclaims The Army for such a concep- 
tion, and for the skill with which it is 
conducted. Every night each of its 
800 separate bedrooms is occupied by 
a woman, or a girl, who, but for this 
provision, would be without a home— 
in many a case without a friend—and 
to be homeless and alone in Paris 1s 
worse even than to be ‘alone in 
London.’ 

Le Palais du Peuple and Le Palats 
de la Femme constitute the nucleus of 
what gives promise of being a net- 
work of Hospices of this order which 
the General has decided to establish in 


a number of the big cities of Europe— ` 


Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Budapest, and 
elsewhere. The plan is the fulfilment 
of a promise which he made to his 
father, (The Army's Founder, but a 
few days before his death, that he 
would attempt to do something 
adequate to allay the want and suffer- 
ing of the homeless of the great 
centres. 

About this wonderful Institution 
the following story was received at 
Headquarters a few weeks ago. Its 
writer is a well-known friend of The 
Army’s work: 

‘When I was in Paris last 
November with the duchess, we 
went to the Bon Marché, probably 
one of the largest stores in the 
world, and employing a vast staff. 

e In the fitting-room with us were 
three or four French girls, and I am 
afraid I was feeling rather tired of 
the business, and exclaimed that for 
me the war had only one compensa- 
tion, and that was, that I had no 
bother then with clothes — I re- 
gretted that I no longer wore my 
uniform. 

‘The forewoman turning to me, 
said: ‘‘ I suppose madam wore The 
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Salvation Army dress ” (the French 
women are not very familiar with 
our English women's uniforms). 
'* No," I replied, ‘‘ I wore the Red 
Cross uniform for five years; but 
what do you know of The Salvation 
Army? ” ; 
. ‘Very astonished, she replied: 
-''But has madam not seen the 
Palais de la Femme? It is one of 
the most wonderful places in Paris.” 
‘These girls then went on to tell 
me what a boon this Institution had 
been to women in their position— 
that ' no one had ever thought of 
their class in so loving and helpful 
a fashion before "— and although all 
of them were Catholics except one, 
they all testified to their deep grati- 
tude, and expressed the hope that 
_-more establishments of the kind 
might in time arise in Paris, as it 
saved the young women: from untold 
evils.' 


3. SALVATION 
All the time that this humanitarian 
and Christ-like work of temporal relief 
is going on, the spiritual activities of 
The Army in the great French capital 
are being prosecuted more vigorously 
than ever. The spiritual and social 
efforts are inseparably intertwined. 
The large Central Hall is thronged 
week after week with an interested and 
inquiring crowd. New Converts, some à 
of them the fruit of the Meetings hel? 
in the aforementioned Hostels, hav. 
donned The Army Colours, and are 
not slow in the public Meetings to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
given to bear witness to the power of 
redeeming Grace in their lives. The 
Bible is being bought and read by men 
and women who, until their touch with 
The Army, were complete strangers 
to its contents. Men and women 
whose lives have been closed to everv- 
thing but selfshness, are responding 
to the Call to give themselves up to 
the Proclamation of the Great Message 
of Salvation for all men. The whole 
work of The Army is, indeed, a sign 
of the times. I have seen it, and I 
know. 
f 
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The Charm and Power of Full Salvation 


IMPRESSIONS OF FOUR GLORIOUS DAYS AT THE STAR HALL LED BY" 


COMMISSIONER AND MRS. KITCHING 


ROM all points of the compass 
F they came—to gather round 


the Cross, to lay bare their 

soul's need, to venture all on 
God's faithfulness, ‘and experience the 
joy and rapture of God-possession. 
What a striking witness to the charm 
and power of Christ were those crowds 
that thronged the Star Hall, Man- 
chester, during Eastertide ! 

The beautiful weather—the call of 
the countryside—all failed to divert a 
stream of earnest souls from God’s 
sanctuary. Though standing amid the 
slums of a great industrial city, it 
proved more bracing and stimulating 
than any earthly Eden, because radiant 
with the presence of the Risen Lord. 
One felt the impact of mighty dynamic 
spiritual forces in every Meeting. 

Prayer. 

Before the services the throne of God 
was besieged by sincere souls. No 
wonder visitors stepped into an atmo- 
sphere compelling reverence and wor- 
ship. God was in His temple. 

‘ Pratse. 

The Song of Moses and the Lamb 
that reverberates through the courts 
of Heaven had its counterpart in the 
mighty volume of praise that ascended 
from the assembled worshippers. 

What lovely singing! It was uplift- 
ing, inspiring, God glorifying. 

Personal Testimony. 

The strong conviction—born of a 
personal knowledge of God’s sanctify- 
ing grace—which characterized every 
speaker, lifted us into the certainties 
of gospel truth. Coming from Japan, 
India, France, and these Isles, they 
testified that the Holy Spirit had done 
His gracious work, breaking the spell 
of worldly allurement, leading the soul 
into the glorious experience of heart- 
purity, resulting in a life of victory 
over sin, and success in winning souls. 

* God's ways are best: you are safe 
in following Him.' Timid, fearful 


.received God's best. 


P + 


souls were encouraged. The fogs of 
doubt and unbelief scattered before 
the bracing breeze of glad assurance, 
and all felt the presence of One who 
was able-to do exceeding SHUDDSOY 


- above“asking or thinking. 


Counsel. 

The Lord's own passion and earn- 
estness was reflected in those who 
stood up to declare the whole counsel 
of God. The response was a deep 
heart-searching—an intelligent, sincere 
facing up of the soul's condition. 

A steady stream of seekers through- 
out the four days counted the cost, 
made a whole-hearted surrender, and 
Every kind of 
need was represented among the one 
hundred and ninety who came forward. 

A young man who had lived a very 
evil life sought deliverance. When 
asked to speak to God for himself, he 
put his hands together like a child, “and 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer. It was the 
only prayer he knew, but the loving 
Father understood, and washed him 
clean from sin’s pollution. 

A college-trained day-school teacher 
sat through the Meetings under deep 
conviction. God had asked her to de- 
vote, all her life to Him, and she was 
unwilling. The last Meeting was over, 
and she still resisted; but on Tuesday 
morning she committed her all to God, 
and is now full of joy, having indicated 
her willingness to become an Officer. 

Two verses of an old song, embody- 
ing the spirit of unquenchable faith 
and victory, dominated those unforget- 
table days : 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; \ 
His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till sun shall rise and set no more. 


Blessings abound where’er He reigns; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains : 
The weary find eternal rest; 

And ali the sons of want are blest. 


R. B. 
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THE GENERAL'S SCHEME FOR Bovs 


-N OR nearly a quarter of a cen- 

| tury The Army's work of 

Migration and Settlement has 

been successfully carried on 

under the direction of Commissioner 

Lamb. The following is an interview 

given by the Commissioner to ‘ All 

the World,' concerning the General's 
Scheme for boys. 

‘ The Scheme,’ he explained, ' pro- 
vides for the selection of boys now un- 
employed or engaged in '' blind alley "' 
occupations, or in odd jobs in the 
United Kingdom, and transplanting 
them to work on farms in the Overseas 
Dominions of the Empire after a short 
course of training on The Army's 
Farms. Training was first provided at 
Hadleigh (Essex) where The Army's 
Land Colony is under the governorship 
of Colonel David Cuthbert, but so suc- 
cessful have been The Army's efforts 
that additional numbers of boys 
selected in the Homeland are now 
trained at Riverview, Queensland, and 
Putaruru, New Zealand. Boys eligible 
are usually from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. In practically every case 
the boy is personally seen and reported 
upon by an Army Officer before he is 
accepted for training.’ l 

‘What,’ asked the interviewer, ' are 
the standards you work to concerning 
the selection of boys?’ 

‘Health, suitability, character, 
general capacity, and adaptability are 
first considerations; the great purpose 
of the Scheme is to give the right lad a 
chance, even if he has neither a penny, 
a friend, nor a religious persuasion.’ 

* How long does training last? ' 

‘Training as a general rule is 
limited to three months, but provision 
is made for exceptions to the rule 
where such are found necessary.’ 

‘And do you find this period long 
enough to give a boy the necessary 
* ** land sense? ’’’ 

‘Yes, quite. It will be readily 
understood, however, that expert 
agriculturalists are not turned out in 
so short a period. It is not the pur- 


pose of the scheme to produce fully 
qualified young farmers, or farm 
labourers, but rather to teach the most 
elementary essentials of work on a 
farm.’ | 
“Ts that the whole of the pro- 


gramme? ' 


*No. An important plank in the 
programme is that of instilling high 
ideals as to character and conduct; 
teaching habits of personal cleanliness 
and behaviour such as will carry a 
lad far in life among his kinsmen 
overseas. The boy is taught that to 
serve God and honour the king rank 
among the first essentials of a man's 
life.’ 

‘Excellent! Then The Army is 
putting first things in their rightful 
place, and is building on a good and 
sound foundation with a view to a 
successful future for each lad. How 
many boys have you trained and settled 
overseas?’ 

‘The numbers settled overseas since 
the inception of the scheme (August, 
1923), now exceed 3,000.’ 

‘Readers of “All the World ” 
would be interested in the description 


| of, say, a week's work on the Train- 


ing Farm. Have you a curriculum?" 

' Yes, here it is, showing a repre- 
sentative week's work on the Farms: 

‘ Monday.—Attention to horses. In 
the morning, cleaning stables, and 
lessons in harnessing. Monday after- 
noon, lessons in carting. 

‘Tuesday. — Training in indoor 
dairy work, Cleaning stalls, milking, 
separators. How to weigh and record 
milk production of each cow. Talks 
on composition of various values of 
feeding cakes and other food most 
suitable for indoor milk production. 
Description of Colonial dairy shed. 

‘ Wednesday. — Cleaning stables 
and grooming.  Harnessing. Talks 
on leading breeds and suitability for 
different work. Talks on horses’ ail- 
ments and remedies. Manure distri- 
bution. Talks on comparative values 
of manure. í 
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‘ Thursday.—Outdoor dairy work. 
Training for months when cattle can 
be largely kept outdoors. Milking, 
herding.  Pastures most suitable for 
feeding. Noxious herbs. Talks on- 
characteristics of ld breeds of milk- 
ing COWS. 

“OR "day. —Hay-making or Raed: 
ing, according to season, or hoeing, 
and thinning out root crops, according 
to season. Talks on root crops; their 
characteristics and value for cattle 
feeding. 

‘Saturday.—Seasonal land work.’ 

‘What about outfit for overseas? 
Does the General’s Scheme make any 
provision in that way?’ 

‘Yes. The scheme provides for the 
sending off of each lad to the new land 
fully equipped in regard ‘to general 
outfit. To see the healthy lads, sun- 
browned from their training on the 
land, pass along the gangway of the 
ship, rigged out in their new suits, 
new boots, collars, ties, etc., carrying 
their new suit cases, all duly labelled, 
and which contain their new under- 
clothing, slippers, and sundries, is to 
feel that the General is sending over- 
seas a fine lot of young lads, whose 
arrival and future in the new land will 
do him and The Army great credit.’ 

* Do the boys travel alone? ’ 

* No. Boys travel across the seas 
in parties, and are accompanied by an 
experienced Officer whose special 
business it is to look after the welfare 
of the boys under his charge. Lec- 
tures are arranged, Meetings are held, 
and recreation 1s catered for.’ 

*So you arrange for practically 
everything that is necessary for the 
well-being of lads en route?’ 

‘Yes. The Army does not neglect 
their happiness. A day ashore at Cape 
Town, or at Colombo, or on arrival 
in the Panama Canal, according to the 
route travelled to Australia or New 
Zealand, is one of the never-to-be- 
forgotten days of the lads' lives, for 
Army Officers at these various ports 
of call will have arranged a drive and 
made provision for meals ashore, pro- 
viding fruits in abundance.’ 
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‘And besides worldly happiness, 
Commissioner, what about Spiritus 
happiness? ' 

‘The Conductor of the. pite 
arranges many Meetings during the 
voyage, and ere finally leaving the ship 
he secures permission for a special 
good-bye meeting, at which the cap- 
tain of the ship, or some lady or 
gentleman of distinction, presents each 
lad with a Bible as a special farewell 
gift from the General, with an injunc- 
tion to read it and be guided by its 
teaching in all his future life.’ 

“Does high-spirited youth give 
much trouble on board ship? ’ 

* Boys trained by The Army behave, 
on the whole, very well. The training 
lends itself to good behaviour. Per- 
haps I may quote from a letter written 
by the captain of a big liner to one of 
our Conductors. He says: '' It gives 
me great pleasure to testify to the very 
good order and discipline you kept 
among the party of young men in your 
care. To be candid, I have never in 
my experience found such a high state 
of worthiness in any party of boys that 
I have carried. Usually they play ' the 
very dickens’ with the furniture; but 
on this occasion, and I am sure the 
credit is due to you, all of us feel 
that they thoroughly behaved them- 
selves."' 

* What happens when the voyage is 
ended? ' 

‘The voyage ended and the new 
land reached does not mean to The 
Army’s emigration boys what it 
means to so many emigrants; they do 
not feel strange and left to paddle their 
own canoe or find their way as best 
they can. The Conductor now trans- 
fers his responsibilities to The Army's 
Immigration Officers, who ‘have 
already received advice by letter and 
cable as to who comprise the party, 
and what ts required before the arrival 
of the ship.’ 

‘ And is this the end of The Army’s 
responsibility ? ' 

“No. Overseas Officers complete 
all the necessary arrangements for 
reception and placing, and each lad is 
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suitably settled with an approved 
farmer on a definite agreement, and at 
a fair and fixed rate of wages. Each 
boy~is.kept an touch with by corre- 
spondence, and by periodical visits 
during the next two or three years. If 
a lad is a “misfit’’ in his situation, 
readjustments are made until he is 
happily settled. Reports of his pro- 
gress and health are made at intervals 
and sent to the respective Head- 
quarters. In case of illness or acci- 
dent The Army Officer is at hand to 
negotiate with local hospital authori- 
ties as to admission, terms of payment, 
and so forth.’ 

‘ What is the extent of The Army’s 
work of training? ’ 

‘A recent Return to the House of 
Commons showed that for the year 
1926 the total number of boys trained 
and emigrated by The Army was 923. 
The only other two organizations train- 
ing boys trained between them for the 
same period 115 boys.' 

‘ And what about finance? ’ 

* There are many sides to this ques- 
tion. It is somewhat difficult, in fact 
well-nigh impossible, to lay down what 
might be termed'a hard-and-fast rule 
controlling the financing of many of 
thecases. There are practically no two 
cases just the same. So it was decided 
to map out the Empire in zones, fixing 
for each migrant an amount to be paid 
or repaid according to the zone in 
which he was placed. Australia, New 
Zealand, and British Columbia 
(Canada) were considered as being on a 
par, while the amounts for nearer pro- 
vinces of Canada were on a lower 
scale. Repayments by the lad, or his 
friends in a position to pay any por- 
tion of the costs, were deducted from 
the amount repayable.' 

' There have been some criticisms in 
the Press of late with respect to repay- 
ments made by boys settled in Canada. 
What is the exact position? ' 

* One of the foundation principles of 
The Army is that which requires the 
beneficiaries of its ministrations to re- 
pay, according to ability, some part of 
the cost of such ministrations. Repay- 
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ment of some part of the costs incurred 
by The Army is therefore expected 
from every boy.' 

* So, what the boy is required to re- 
pay to The Army is actually money ex- 
pended from Army Funds.’ 

' Yes. It is The Army’s plan that 
in no circumstances a boy should be 
loaded with a loan the repayment of 
which would be really burdensome. On 
the other hand it is felt that a boy’s 
self-respect will be maintained, and 
thought for others developed, by a 
system which, for a period never ex- 
ceeding in any case two years, calls 
upon him to make some small pay- 
ment month by month out of his 
wages. Such repayments are calcu- 
lated after due allowance has been 
made for clothes’ replenishments and 
pocket money.’ 

‘Can you give a representative case 
to illustrate what is involved in re- 
payments by boys, and how it works 
out? ' 

‘Yes. Here is a case which is, at 
the moment, the subject of an inquiry. 
The boy was trained at Hadleigh, 
placed in British Columbia, and the 
cost was £538 19s. 5d., made up as 
follows : 


Ocean Fare II 10 O 
Overseas Rall... 9 12 9 
Food, etc., overseas 2 12 6 
Home rail M OQ. v <6 
Expenses here  .. o 12 6 
Ship and Landing o 7 6 
Training ... Bs 717 2 
Outfit 6 0 0 


The zone amount for British Columbia, 
at the time, was £24, and this was all 
the boy or his friends were asked to 
repay. With regard to the balance of 
the cost, The Army receives a com- 
bined grant from the British and 
Canadian Governments for transporta- 
tion, and the Home Government also 
contributes towards some of the other 
expenses, but The Army is left to pro- 
vide a large percentage of the costs of 
recruitment, medical fees, after-care, 
and extra costs of training at Had- 
leigh not included in the above. The 
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approximate cost to Army Funds per 
boy is 410.’ 

‘Are you keeping to the zone 
arrangements? ’ 

* Yes. And now that, as a direct re- 
sult of our negotiations, Government 
grants have been increased, the boys 
are being asked to repay less than the 
amounts originally fixed. Last year 
the British Columbia zone amount was 
reduced by £4, and there will be a 
further reduction this year because of 
further grants and reductions in fares.’ 

‘ Seeing that you keep in touch with 
boys, you can of course tell how many 
remain in farm work. What do re- 
sults show? ' 

‘The percentage of Army-trained 
boys known to be on farms at the end 
of 1926 is eighty-four. This covers 
boys trained at Hadleigh and settled 
during the years 1924 and 1925.’ 

‘ That is a general statement of re- 
sults. Now what about individual re- 
sults? Do the lads prosper? ’ 

‘Here is the record of one lad 
trained at Hadleigh and settled in 
Canada. He first repaid to The Army 
money expended out of Army funds on 
his behalf. Then he saved money for 
the purpose of coming back to England 
for a holiday. He arrived in this 
country early in December last, having 
paid the full cost of a round trip from 
Canada to England and back. Prior to 
departing from Canada he deposited 
with Fhe Army a sum of money which 
he desired to draw upon when in Eng- 
land. The first thing he did in Eng- 
land was to go to his foster-mother ; 
he was most kind to her. He stayed 
in England about three months and 
now is back at work in Canada. This 
young män has not yet attained his 
majority.’ 

* Is that a specially-selected case?’ 

‘No. There are others equally 
successful, not only in Canada, but in 
Australia and New Zealand. For 
instance, a young miner of eighteen 
arrived in Australia in January, 1925. 
By December of the same’ year he 
repaid to The Army the expenditure 
incurred on his behalf out of Army 
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funds. This, however, was not all. 
Solely by his earning capacity on an 
Australian farm, he was able to pay 
the cost of migration for his -father, 
his mother, brother, and sister. He 
therefore, nominated them, and they 
arrived in Australia on October 21st 
last. Thus within twenty-two months 
this enterprising young fellow had 
done remarkably well. A friend who 
recently returned to this country, and 
who actually saw the family, brought 
the information that on arrival of his 
relatives this young man took a week’s 
holiday, met them, and handed his 
mother £15 for temporary expenses. 
The father and younger brother are 
now in good situations.’ 

* Do the boys write?’ 

* We receive many letters. Here 
is a letter from a boy who was placed 
on a farm in Victoria, Australia. It is 
representative of the enterprising 
spirit of many of the lads trained 
by The Army: '' My cobber—Sam O. 
has forwarded me a letter which came 
from you, in which you approved of 
the scheme we have in mind. Your 
last paragraph was most encouraging, 
where you wanted to learn how we 
fared. Sammy and I are putting all 
we can into the bank, so as we'll have 
a bit of à chance if fortune plays for 
us. I wonder if you could give your 
opinion as to whether or not they are 
genuine advertisements.’ Do you con- 
sider a Government Block is the best, 
or taking one like the enclosed? Of 
course I’m considering a bit ahead, 
but I always like to keep in touch with 
matters like that. Both Sam and 
myself are eager to start on our own 
as soon as we can manage it, but I 
suppose we shall have to peg away 
for a time yet. Your Australia is fine, 
but England is fine in my thoughts.’ 

‘ And is there a harvest?! _ ; 

‘Undoubtedly yes. The opportu- 
nities given to boys under the 
General's Scheme is productive of 
much good. <A real conception of 
citizenship as early instilled into their 
minds. This beneficial effect may not 
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FIVE YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST 


." . COMMISSIONER HENRY BULLARD RECORDS THE ADVANCES 
OF THE PIONEERS 


HERE is a touch of romance 
even in the name—‘ Gold 
Coast.’ It at once appeals to 


the imagination, calling up 
visions of an adventurous past. | 

The Gold Coast is still a land of 
great forests, infested with wild 
animals and reptiles; it still has its 
narrow winding forest paths, an inex- 
tricable maze except to the experi- 
enced. The sandy desert still covers 
the scattered bones of intrepid trav- 
ellers or too-venturous merchants. 
But to-day great roads cut through and 
intersect the forest, and the railway 
train and motor-car cross the desert. 
There are still the deadly marshes and 
swamps, but their dangers are gradu- 
ally being reduced to the minimum 
through irrigation, the i improvement of 
sanitary conditions, and man’s war,on 
the myriads of disease-carrying insects 
which are a terror and a pest to all 
from a temperate zone. 

Cannibalism with its wild orgies, 
slavery with its indescribable horrors, 
human sacrifices, wholesale wife- 
murders, crocodiles. satiated with the 
flesh of infants—the fact that all these 
are now of the past, though within the 
memory of many living, is evidence of 
the influence and progress arising from 
Christianity. 

Superstition, witchcraft, and fetish 
worship, however, still sway the great 
mass of the people. The only sure 
remedy is Salvation, and we are thank- 
ful for what, with the Divine help, we 
have been able to do, and are doing to 
bring this to the people, and for the 
prospects of the future. 

There is romance also in the story of 
The ‘Army’s beginnings on the Gold 
Coast. 

A young man, King Hudson, with a 
Christian training and lofty ambitions 
for the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ, heard of our work, and ulti- 
mately arrived in England to ask the 


great Army Chief to send Officers to 
his town, in the interior of the Colony. 
He carried with him a wedge of gold, 
as evidence that he was not actuated 
by mercenary motives. Our Leaders 
were impressed by the earnestness of 
his appeal, and arranged for him to 
pass through the International Train- 
ing Garrison; in due course he was 
sent back as a Captain to unfurl The 
Army Flag in his town, and with the 
promise of more help. 

At the end of 1922 the first Terri- 
torial Commander, Colonel Souter, 
with Adjutant and Mrs. Roberts, ex- 
perienced English Field Officers, 
arrived at Accra, the chief port of the 
Colony, to establish the Work. Cap- 
tain King Hudson came down from his 
inland town to greet and assist them. 
Getting from the vessel in a rough boat 
through the breakers to the beach was 
not a ‘pleasant experience for the 
pioneers. They had been very sea-sick 
the last stage of their journey, and on 
landing Mrs. Roberts sat on a trunk 
troubled and perplexed as to what to 
do next; through a misapprehension 
the Captain had expected only the 
Colonel, and had made no arrange- 
ment for the housing or entertainment 
of three people. The Colonel was 
buoyant and full of faith; but where 
were they to go? 

A streak of light burst through the 
darkness in the person of a white resi- 
dent, who knew The Army and who, 
good-Samaritan like, took them in his 
motor to temporary quarters, where 
their needs were met. 

The story of their early struggles 
cannot be given in detail, though it is 
of the greatest interest. The use, free 
of cost, of a cinema for the Sunday ser- 
vices was obtained. They soon had a 
number of Converts, and a regular 
work was established in Accra. 

Captain King Hudson had been very 
successful in his own town, and had 
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also organized a number of Societies 
in neighbouring towns. Two of these 
were now opened as Corps, and they 
succeeded in getting a number of suit- 
able Candidates; these were sent to 
Lagos for their Training, and on their 
return other Corps were opened. To- 
day we have twelve Corps and a num- 
ber of Societies, nineteen African Off- 
cers, and many hundreds of earnest, 
uniformed Soldiers on the Gold Coast. 

It was my privilege to visit West 
Africa for the 1927 Congress, and also, 
as the General's representative, to 
open the New Headquarters, Central 
Hall, and Training Garrison. | 

The method of landing at Accra is 
extremely novel. On account of the 
surf, one is first hoisted from the deck 
ina‘ Mummy chair ’ (seating four and 
very like the chair of a seaside round- 
about), then suddenly and with a jerk 
dropped rapidly over the side of the 
vessel into a surf boat. Eleven swarthy 
African boatmen, jolly and with a mere 
pretence of clothing, row you through 
the breakers. Itis usually rough, and 
you are fortunate if you escape a 
wetting from the surf. 

Colonel Souter had come on board to 
meet me. Long before we reached the 
. glistening sandy beach, we could see 
the Soldiers and friends assembled and 
patiently awaiting our arrival in the 
blazing sun. 

The sound of music and song 
reached us. This was cheering; but 
while clutching the side of the boat it 
was not particularly reassuring to hear 
‘ The angels will stand on the glisten- 
ing strand and give you a welcome 
home'! We landed to receive a great 
ovation; they shouted and clapped and 
sang and waved flags; their joy: was 
unbounded. 

A procession was formed and, 
headed by the small Band, we marched 
through the principal streets. It was 
interesting to see all the men remove 
their hats or caps as we passed, and 
bow respectfully; the women shouted 
‘Welcome!’ and ‘ Hallelujah!’ The 
latter ‘is considered by all to be The 
' Army’s salutation. For the public 
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welcome at night the large Wesleyan 
Church was filled by a very sympa- . 
thetic crowd. Dr. Agrey, a celebrated: 
African Christian educationalist, pré-, 
sided. 1t was an inspiring time. 


The following night in the same 
building I gave a lecture on ‘ The Army | 
in Many Lands.’ The church was 
crowded again. The Manshi (para- 
mount chief) presided, supported by 
his Counsellors, all in native dress. 
He appeared to have a good know- 
ledge of The Army and paid it a glow- 
ing tribute. | 

On the Sunday morning, it having 
been announced that I should conduct 
the service, the church was gorged, a 
great crowd being unable to gain ad- 
mittance. The Rev. Webster,! the 
Superintendent and chairman for the 
Gold Coast, conducted the prelimin- 
aries, and I gave the address. Many 
afterwards testified to having been 
helped and blessed. 

At night we held a Salvation Meet- 
ing in a cinema, and at the close six 
came forward. 

Accra is a fine town. The roads are 
macadamized and tarred, the Govern- 
ment and other buildings are very im- 
posing. It has a good water supply, 
electric light, good sanitation, and 
though very hot it is free from malaria 
and other diseases incident to the 
tropics. I was generously entertained 
by Principal and Mrs. Fraser, of 
Achemoto College, the largest educa- 
tional institution in West Africa. 

We then started out for the Corps, 
the Territorial Commander, myself, 
and Major Thompson, the newly ap- 
pointed Divisional Commander, utiliz- 
ing the Divisional' Ford.' During the 
next ten days we visited nine Corps 
and a number of Societies. 

At Duakwa, the home of Captain 
King Hudson, we had a royal wel- 
come, typical in many respects of our 
reception at other places. 

When about a mile from the town, 
we found the Corps had come out to 
greet us; there were over two hundred 
Soldiers, with the Brass Band, a large 
group of Juniors and the Day School 
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children. These were drawn up on 
either side of the road. They had 
several large banners and a number of 
fides, while the children all had small 
flags. Music and song and shouts were 
all mingled to show the warmth of 
their welcome. This over, they pro- 
ceeded in marching order towards the 
town; but we had not gone far when 
we met the head of the Moham- 
medans, with about one hundred and 
fifty of that community, waiting to 
welcome us. They appeared very 
patriarchal in their long flowing robes 
and headgear. After shaking hands 
with us, and all bowing, they all fell 
in behind The Army Band and Sol- 
diers, and we proceeded. 

Again we were brought to a halt; 
this time the Chief sat by the side of 
the road awaiting us, in his special 
state chair, with several huge, bright- 
coloured umbrellas and his gilt regalia, 
surrounded by his retainers. After 
introduction and greetings, he in- 
structed his retainers to join in the 
procession. 

We had not gone far when we saw 
the town band just ahead; they num- 
bered about twenty, and wore a neat 
khaki uniform. As we approached 
they struck up, ‘God save the King,’ 
afterwards heading’ the procession «nd 
playing lively airs., Then we came to 
a Church representative, accompanied 
by the surpliced ‘Wesleyan choir. 
They sang a hymn of welcome, and 
also joined us, singing hymns and 
anthems along the whole route. 

The town was decorated with small 
palm leaf arches, banners bearing 
suitable mottoes hung across the road, 
and strings of flags. Practically all 
the people came out and lined the 
route, with enthusiastic cheers. 

We proceeded slowly to the Wes- 
leyan Church, this being the largest 
building in Duakwa, and representa- 
tive speakers voiced the welcome of 
the people. 

In the evening the chief presided 
.at a public welcome Meeting in a large 
booth that had been specially erected 
for the occasion. It was packed, and 
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crowds gathered round, even beyond 
where they could either see or hear. 


During our visit we had a Meeting 
with the Soldiers and Local Officers, 
visited the Day School, saw the Home 
League at work, and paid a number of 
official calls and received visitors. 

The chief generously entertained us; 
both he and his counsellors are great 
admirers of The Army. 


It was thought that this remarkable 
welcome could not possibly be equalled 
by any other town ; but Nyakrome, the 
next day, was not a bit behind, either 
in crowds, enthusiasm, or display. 
The Corps, with Band and Juniors, 
came out; the chief, carried in a state 
chair, joined the procession. The 
Mohammedans and Churches again 
participated. In addition we were 
met by about twenty men with old 
muskets ; these fired a salute over our 
heads ! One man who had loaded with 
too large a charge, was knocked back- 
wards by the recoil, and the musket 
went flying in the air! With yells 
and shouts, brandishing their long- 
barrelled ancient weapons, they then 


ran forward, re-loading as they ran. 


Again as we approached they fired, 


repeating this all along the route. 


After proceeding through the town 
we finished up with the chief’s formal 
reception. He sat, with his counsellors 
and retatners forming a semi-circle 
behind, and with three huge umbrellas 
held over himself and those near him. 
We were formally introduced and wel- 
comed, after which we sbook hands 
with the chief men. It was a striking 
pageant. 


For the Councils at Accra, all the 
Officers of the Gold Coast assémbled. 
They evidently felt their responsibili- 
ties, and endeavoured to make the 
most of the chance of getting help and 
instruction. They are a fine body of 
young people, alive to the great 
future of The Army on the Gold Coast; 
and with results such as we had seen 
after five years’ work, they are cer- 
tainly justified in their most sanguine 
expectations. 
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EVEN FLOWERS WOULD DiE THERE! 


A WORD BEFORE SEASON TO WOULD-BE HOLIDAY-MAKERS. ^. 


INETEEN hundred and 
twenty-seven is growing 
apace. The long months of 


wintry weather are gone; 
and most of us are already wondering 
where we shall spend our summer 
"odor 

‘Summer on the South Coast!’ 
says one poster with a flaunting splash 
of impressionist sunshine. ‘ Why not 
an American trip this year?’ asks 
another. Very charming and most 
enticing. Some of us will be off to 
California, or Southern France, or 
Sunny Spain ; some will be perfectly 
contented with the less romantic vistas 
of Margate. 

It may not, of course, occur to us 
as we step aboard the express or the 
steamboat that we are greatly privi- 
leged. We shall be far too busy with 
the magazine-boy and the luggage- 
porter. For this very reason it may 
be expedient that we shall now con- 
sider just a few points which we shall 
then be too busy to entertain. 

As a sharp and not too pleasant 
contrast to your immediate dreams of 
sun-kissed moors and cliffs, read this 
extract from a letter from a veteran 
. Salvationist Local Officer, which was 
in Mrs. Booth’s post-bag the other 
day. It is from a good man who 
spends a deal of his time trying to 
make children happy, and who usually 
succeeds : 

* My chief difficulty is, when I am 
visiting the children in their homes, 
that I find such a condition of affairs 
existing that they cannot possibly 
come to Sunday-school as they are. 
It is so distressing to see these poor 
mites without so much as a decent 
pair of boots or a suit of clothes to 
go out in, and it makes me feel help- 
less, wondering whatever I can do to 
lend them a helping hand. I have 
done as much as I could locally by 
begging for clothes and boots, but 

. the people in this district are so poor 


themselves that they have not much 
they can give. l am wondering if 
you could in some way or other help 
us to get some second-hand boots 
and clothing for these children. It 
seems a pity that they should be 
neglected. .... 

‘Then there is the difficulty of 
finding the money to get this great 
crowd away for their long-looked- 
for day in the country. How it is 
going to be got is a mystery to me. 
It is continually on my mind, as our 
financial wells are nearly run dry. 

. Do you think that you could 
suggest some way out of our diff- 
culty, as we know with your great 
love for the children you would be 
only too wiling to give us your 
advice |” 

I hope you have read this carefully. 
It is a letter full of that deep, 
reverential love for children which has 
made English , home-life honoured 
throughout the whole earth. It is 
full of the, shall I say, compassionate 
helplessness of a man up against an 
enormous problem. It is, incidentally, 
a most ‘damning indictment of the 
present state of affairs existent in 
modern England. I suppose there are 
hundreds of similar men, in similar 
districts, who write similar letters to 
Mrs. Booth every year as they see 
summer approaching. 

The writer has given up the idea, 
you wil note, of providing these 
kiddies with new boots or clothing. 
He is thinking he will be more than 
fortunate if he can get the things 
second-hand. We all know what £hat 
means I 

Again: did you note the length of 
the holiday to which these children are 
looking forward? ‘A day in the 


country’! Dear God, and can it be 
possible? 
Wel, Mrs. Booth—warm as her 


mother-heart is—cannot do everything. 
Nor, let it be said quite frankly, is it 
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her duty to do everything, supposing 
the capacity. What is the plain con- 
sideration is this: that we all have a 
duty in this matter, and we all stand 
drraigned before the bar of common 
justice and humanity. | 

But perhaps you have never seen 
these districts? Perhaps you doubt 
the needs of these children? I hope 
not. Perhaps you arè unable to 
imagine their condition. Then let me 
tell you some stories—stories of hap- 
penings of recent days. 

It was Sunday afternoon. The 
teacher was cross-examining her 
class on the story of Esther. She 
had striven to point out the admir- 
able qualities of the famous queen, 
and then asked a bright little 
fellow : 

‘Now tel me, why did Esther 
find favour? ’ 

* Oh, that's easy, teacher. Because 
she had a pretty face!’ 

The teacher felt she had failed 
somehow, and tried to show that 1t 
was Esther's beautiful character, 
not her beautiful features, which 
had given her power with the king. 

* We can all have Esther's beau- 
tiful character,’ she concluded tri- 
umphantly, ‘but we can’t all have 
a beautiful face!’ 

The little boy smiled cryptically, 
leaned forward and very earnestly 
corrected her. ‘ Yes, we can. You 
can have a pretty face if you do like 
my mum does, and paint.it!’ 

There is a tragedy behind that 
story. The boy’s mother, what 
time his father is at sea, spends her 
nights away from home. You can 
guess what manner of life she leads. 
You may even be inclined to agree 
that her husband was fairly well jus- 
tified in giving her a beating when 
he discovered her double life, for a 
woman who cannot appreciate the 
splendid little fellow who is so 
unfortunate as to be her son, and 
the witness of her night ‘ making 
up,’ is scarcely fit to be a mother. 
What that boy’s life might have 
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been but for The Army Officer is 
almost too awful to contemplate. 
As it is, he is learning, as the story 
indicates—for all his whimsical 
humour—that it is the good only 
which is truly beautiful. This is 
only one instance of the watchful 
care bestowed upon neglected chil- 
dren by Slum Officers. 


* * * 


Another little boy. First one of his 
witticisms—or, shall we say, a modern 
example of paraphrasing. 


Again the scene was set in Sunday- 
school The Officer was inquiring 
what the angel said to Abraham to 

stay his hand when about to dis- 
patch Isaac. 

The boy looked up quickly and, 
waving his hand, blurted out: 

‘Shut up, Abe; that's enough !’ 

This same boy lives i in a very poor 
home. | For several weeks his 
mother, one of those brave little 
women who strive to the very last 
to keep their children in health and 
happiness, had to carry him to 
school, the state of his boots being 
such that in the rainy weather pre- 
vailing he was in considerable 
danger of contracting chills. But 
there came a day when she could 
carry him no longer to school. 

‘ Never mind, mother!’ said the 
child. ‘I know what to do. They 
told me at The Army P? 

That night when he went to bed he 
knelt down and prayed, talking to 
God in a charming strain so natural 
to, children. And the prayer was 
answered, for, as by a miracle, a 
neighbour called a few minutes after 
he had gone to sleep with a pair of 
boots which had grown too tight for 
her own son. Would the mother of 
Johnny kindly accept them? . 

The following morning when the 
boy awoke he saw the boots near his 
head. He sat up, wide-eyed and 
scarce daring to believe his senses. 
Then he let out a mighty yell. 

*Mum! They've come. God 
sent 'em, and, Oh! He knew my 
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right size! 
in the cub HE : 


* 


A litte NER delicate 
boy—victim of the unhygienic con- 
ditions in which he had been brought 
up—lay ill. You may gather some 
idea of those wretched conditions, 
too, when I tell you that NiNE people 
live in the two rooms, that a ' good 
square meal' is almost unknown, 
and that no fewer than FOURTEEN 
families use the same little yard and 
draw their water for washing and 
drinking from the same tap! The 
premises are a disgrace to a civilized 
country, and it surprises me to find 
that any human being can be dis- 
covered who lays claim to them as 
his property. 

The Slum Officers stationed in this 
district made this pestilential quarter 
their especial care. They found that 
mainly because of the water difi- 
culty the people were literally un- 
able to cook a meal, and they de- 
cided that they would overcome 
this most important part of an 
extremely ugly problem. 

For months they have cooked 
meals for such of these folk as are 

‘sick, and had they arrived sooner 
this little fellow might have been 
saved from serious illness ! 

The doctor thought the boy could 
not live, and said so. The mother 
had almost given up hope. The 
Officers felt sick at heart as they 
watched the sordid drama being 
played out. But the boy remembered 
that sick folk were eligible for The 
Army's hot meals. 

* Jf I'm ill I can have my dinner 
from The Army, can't I?’ 

The Officers heard him joyfully. 
He had shown no interest in food 
until the bright thought of a hot 
meal shot into his mind. They has- 


tened away and brought him a bowt 


of broth, and the sick boy satisfied 
his hunger and thirst. 

He recovered. The doctor, stand- 
ing by his bedside, was telling the 
mother what a wonderful escape her 


And there ain't an 'ole 


EVEN FLOWERS WOULD DIE THERE! 


son had had. The boy evidently 
thought he was claiming rather too 
much for his skill, so he lifted his 
head from the pillow and cried: , 
‘Go on, Doctor! It wasn’t you 
what made me better! It was The 
Army brorf!’—and the Doctor 
laughed and agreed with the verdict. 
* + * | 


Just one more story, and this time 
about a little girl: 

She was puzzled to hear the Officer 
at the Corps described as a ‘ Slum ' 
Officer. The policy of The Army is 
that though folk live in slums they 
should never be called ‘ slummers,’ 
especially to their faces, and this 
child had probably never heard the 
term used in her district by any Sal- 
vationist in her life. 

‘What’s a Slum Officer?’ she 

_ asked the Lieutenant. 

‘An Officer who works amongst 
very poor people,’ réplied the Off- 
cer, wishing herself anywhere but 
before the calm, inquiring eyes. 

* Does she work in the slums? ’ 

‘Yes, darling. But I can’t quite 
explain it all to you now.’ 

‘ But we’re not slums, are we? ' 
came the anxious, almost tearful 
question, spoken with all the pride of 
the poor. ‘ We can't be, you know, . 
for mother takes in washing ! ' 

That girl lives in one room, a 
small, cramped little hovel; but she 
is made of the right metal. 

* * ' + 

Had you looked into one of the 
offices at Queen Victoria Street a few 
days ago you might have seen a huge 
box full of primroses, picked by some 
happier-placed children at Uxbridge. 
Beautiful they looked, vying with the 
sun itself and seeming to sing ôf the 
glorious countryside. . It would have 
brought a lump to your throat to look 
at them if you detest the God-forget- 
ting stuffiness of towns and cities as 
much as some of us do, if you knew 
the horrible poverty-stricken hovels to 
decorate which those flowers had been 
picked. ; 
(Continued on page 252) 
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‘THE ZULU 


QUEEN’ 


`, A SERIAL STORY OF OUR EARLY DAYS 


Summary 


Polly Faulconbridge, of Coventry, called 
into Christian Mission ranks, and accepted 
by the Founder as an Evangelist, becomes a 
daring and successful soul-winner. At 


` Salisbury, her second Command, dangerous 


rioting accompanies her aggressive Open- 
Air efforts, and an angry er dubs her 
“The Zulu Queen,’ a title which clings. A 
crushing blow from the heavy, knobbed stick 
of a rough, dislocates her right blade-bone, 
but she wears a Popron, ignores the continu- 
ous pain, and works on. A peaceful stay at 
Ebbw Vale follows. 


CHAPTER VI 


NE very precious little 
memory of Ebbw Vale may, 
perhaps, be given here, 


though not really intended 
for publication. The Founder, when 
at the Officers’ Quarters one day, was 
writing a letter to his wife. 
up from this happy task he remarked 
to the Captain: ‘I don’t as a rule 
show any one my letters to my wife, 
but I'H read you just a few words.’ 

Then he read aloud: ‘ If while I’m 
here it were possible to forget you, 
darling, I could not while Captain 
Faulconbridge is at hand. There is 
something about her that brings you 
constantly before me.’ After mention- 
ing this, the Zulu Queen added earn- 
estly: ‘I have always wanted to be 
like her, to hold to her ideals and her 
prohibitions !’ 

At Dersy, where she took command 
in November, 1880, using a very large 
and often overflowing skating-rink for 
Sundays and a Gospel Hall for week- 
days, Captain Faulconbridge—who 
was ‘alone at first—had trouble with 
evil-minded roughs. They would 
come in companies and tattoo her door 
after evening Meetings, determined to 
be able to say they had been inside. 
One night they went to the back, and 
she—thinking it was a neighbour— 
opened the door. The spokesman pro- 
fessed a wish to be prayed with, and 
as she was bidding him ‘ wait for the 


Looking ` 


next Meeting,’ those behind pushed 
him headlong into her kitchen and in- 
stantly followed. 

Then came into operation those 
flashing eyes, which were more useful 
to the Captain than Mrs. Burrell's fists 
had been to her. Standing on her dig- 
nity and looking unutterable things, 
she sternly bade the invaders begone. 
They departed meekly, but their end 
was gained and next day they went 
round boasting of the triumph. To 
avoid talk, the Captain got a married 
woman-comrade (Mrs. Peal) to sleep 
in the Quarters, and thus made another 
life-long friend. 

One day a surprising telegram 
arrived: ‘ Passing through Derby 
12.30 to-night. Meet me.—Railton.' 
Never suspecting a hoax, yet puzzled 
by such un-Railton-like inconsiderate- 
ness, the Captain prepared to go. But 
Mrs. Peal so pressed her not to, that 
she desisted. When her apology 
brought Railton’s disclaimer, she 
thanked God for His protecting care. 
What might have happened to her, had 
she fallen into the trap of those resolute 
roughs? ` 

Early in her stay it had been neces- 
sary to move her Quarters, but the 
landiord of the place she wanted re- 
fused to have Salvationists. She 


calmly told him that she thought he 


would have them, for she was praying 
about it. Not long afterwards he 
brought her the key, having been so 
impressed by her remark that God was 
above him, that he simply had to give 
in. How glad he soon became that he 
had not turned away tenants (Lieu- 


'tenant Effe Graham had now arrived) 


who so often prayed with and blessed 
him. 

One specially clear memory of the 
Derby stay concerns the very first 
Hallelujah bonnet worn by the Zulu 
Queen. One day there arrived from 
london a big poke bonnet of black 
straw, trimmed with navy silk. It was 
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the new Regulation uniform headgear 
for women-Officers, and Captain Faul- 
conbridge was to pay for and wear it. 
Not liking the look of it, she promptly 
‘sent it back, and was instantly sorry 
and ashamed. It soon arrived again 
with a very nice letter, and she was 
glad that her hasty action had been 
SO kindly ignored. 

‘ I've got to make myself wear it,’ 
she said, putting it on. Then she 
looked in the glass, hastily took it off, 
and, putting on her beloved little 
Mission bonnet, set out to visit. But, 
feeling a coward, she returned and put 
on the poke. Out again she went, but 
the derisive shout: * Who made your 
bonnet, Miss? ' soon sent her back in- 
doors. This time the cottage bonnet 
brought.her no peace of mind, so again 
she returned and changed. Then she 
got in just a few visits before dinner, 
but everybody was so struck with the 
bonnet that she made little progress in 
speaking of spiritual things. 

Nobody liked it, and her first Sunday 
under its shadow was very difficult. 
Once that day was over, however, the 
' bonnet was accepted. One came for 
the Lieutenant, and soon—as we all 
know—this distinctive head-covering 
justified the wisdom which had chosen 
it to frame the faces of young and old 
and to tell to all beholders that its 
wearers werg ‘ set apart for Jesus.’ 

Perhaps the most notable of the 
many Converts won at Derby was 
drunken Crowie, the rat-catcher, who 
is living to-day. He used to lie at the 
top of a rat-hole and with his teeth 
snap at the rats as they came up— 
driven by the ferret he had sent down. 
They bit his face and-disfigured him 
terribly. Crowie’s wife had a dreadful 
time, and when he went to The Army 
and found Salvation the whole town 
was interested and hundreds. of all 
sorts flocked to hear him testify. 

This led to roughness, and stinking 
refuse was flung over the Salvationists, 
but nobody was injured. The police 
had never allowed Crowie to carry a 
parcel without stopping him to see 
what he had stolen, so after conver- 


_ bridge's Derby Meetings. 
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sion he was one day marched back to 
the shop where he had bought his first 
new suit of clothes, to satisfy the man 
in blue that he had paid the bill. Hé 
had never worn a collar, and when 
asked by the shop assistant what size 
he took, he produced a piece of string 
and was measured. Once satisfied that 
the rat-catcher was genuinely changed, 
the constable grasped his hand and 
said heartily : * Well done, Crowie, I 
hope you'll stick it.'^ 

At the close of one evening’s Meet- 
ing a gentleman from Ilkeston spoke 
to the Captain, saying how muck he 
appreciated The Army’s work, and 
wishing it God-speed. She liked his 
face and remembered that visit when, 
by and by, he entered the ranks. Later 
he was known as Commissioner T. 
Henry Howard.  . i 

Another Officer-to-be, named Davis, 
started attending Captain Faulcon- 
He watched 
her closely and decided that she mes- 
merized the people. She generally had 
a handkerchief in her hand, and he 
observed that when she put that hand 
on the shoulder of a sinner the owner 
of the shoulder trembled, bent the 
head, and presently went to the peni- 
tent-form. So when she drew near to 
Mr. Davis he seized his hat and left 
the Hall. But presently, without a per- 
sonal word from her or anybody, can- 
viction of sin seized him. He sought 
and found Salvation, and his elaborate 
theories about the mesmeric effects of 
the Captain’s white handkerchief 
melted into thin air. 

The only Local Officers in a Corps at 
this time were the Treasurer and Sec- 
retary. Every seeker at the mercy- 
seat was dealt with personally by the 
Captain, though at times she would 
ask a comrade to have further talk with 
some of them. One night at Derby she 
was about to close the Meeting, after 
dealing with a number of seekers. An 
unusually wearying day was behind 
her, and she wistfully longed to get 
home and rest. While giving out the 
lines : 

Soon as my all I ventured on the atoning 
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‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


she saw a lad of about fifteen, named 
Dan, come forward and drop at the 
penitent-form. 
go and deal with him, but she went, 
and did- her work faithfully. 


Telling the story to-day, she says: 
‘I never dreamed what a gem he was 
going to be. He has filled nearly 
every position in the Corps, is known 
and beloved by all, and is a genius at 
getting a collection on the market- 
place.’ 

So fully occupied had she always 
been with adults that the children, who 
were never admitted to her Meetings, 
had been almost unheeded by her. Dan 
was the youngest Convert she had ever 
dealt with, and God used him to open 
her eyes to a new world of need and 
opportunity. 

Junior work had not yet been gener- 
ally commenced by The Army, but at 
MANCHESTER TEMPLE, her next com- 
mand, she experienced the upsurging 
of a new emotion. She wanted to do 
something for the children. Suddenly 
she seemed to see them, wherever she 
moved. Of course there had always 
been children, but somehow she had 
never really noticed them before. They 
pressed close to the Open-Air ring, 
hung round the Temple, and often one 
would look up into her face beseech- 
ingly, pleading : ‘ O Sister, do let me 
come in!’ l 

She announced a Saturday afternoon 
Meeting for children, and five hundred 
came to the first. Rapidly the numbers 
grew, and a Tuesday evening Meeting 
was added. ‘They took a bit of 
managing,’ she admits. But how keen 
they were, and what singers. They 
had now become real personages to 
her, even the smallest of them. The 
first echild-Convert was a girlie of 
eight. 

‘ Please, Sister, would Jesus save 
me?’ she inquired timidly. 

‘Yes, darling. You come.and kneel 
down with me,' was the reply. That 
child was truly converted and numbers 
followed her. The Captain's visit next 
day revealed a very wretched home. 
The child’s father sold sand for a 
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It was a real effort to 
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living, and was known as ‘ Drunken 
Sand-o.’ He kicked and beat her un- 
mercifully because she sang The Army 
choruses, but she held on. One Tues- 
day evening she was missing, but about 
halfway through the Meeting she en- 
tered the Hall, leading her father by 
the hand.  / Please, Sister, would 
Jesus save my Father?’ she asked, 
and they both heard the glad words: 
‘ Yes, darling, He's waiting to do it! ' 

‘ Sand-o ! was genuinely saved that 
night, in the children's Meeting, and 
the Captain felt her heart gloriously en- 
larged. The children had found a per- 
manent home there. 

Packed audiences, and crowds fol- 
lowing wherever they moved, marked 
this second stay in Manchester. (It 
will be remembered that our comrade's 
first appointment, three years earlier, 
was as ‘second’ at Boundary Street, 
Manchester.) 

One of the most useful Converts the 
Captain had ever secured was added to 
her Roll here in the person of Lily 
Downing, a highly-trained singer, with 
a voice of extreme purity and charm. 
She had sung at great concerts. in the 
city and was also ' a lovely pianist.' 
She at once became an active worker, 
introducir.g and leading a Prayer Meet- 
ing before the Sunday evening Open- 
Air service. Later on she was re- 
sponsible for training the Soldiers to 
sing and holding series of immensely 
popular Hosanna Meetings—but that 
was not in Manchester. 

A navy ribbon band stamped with 
the words, ‘ Salvation Army,’ was now 
beginning to be worn by Salvationists 
on the left arm, and another of Sister 
Downing’s voluntary services was to 
embroider over this lettering in yellow 
silk, thus making them more con- 
spicuous. 

. Manchester's rough girls adored and 
tormented the Zulu Queen. Out of a 
large shawl they made a ' canopy ' for 
her Majesty, and insisted on marching 
with her, holding this over her head. 
One girl led the group, manipulating a 
dead hen's foot so that its claws worked 
convulsively as the strange procession 
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moved along. The police would only 
allow a three-minutes’ Open-Air stand 
at any spot, and one would wait, watch 
in hand, timing the Salvationists. But 
for extreme care the Captain would re- 
peatedly have found herself in prison. 
‘ But,’ as she says to-day with a laugh, 
' my business was to keep out! ’ 
Difficult as things were in Man- 
chester, they were worse in Chester, 
which Corps the Taberers had opened. 
‘ Happy George ’ had received a letter, 


signed in blood, saying that he would. 


soon be in the coffin which was drawn 
on the threatening epistle. 

Tired out and greatly overwrought, 
the Taberers collapsed and went on 
rest, and Captain Faulconbridge, who 
had just been saying : ‘ I’m very glad 
I’m not at Chester,’ found herself 
ordered in for the week-end. ‘ Take 
with you two good men and a good 
woman,’ was her instruction, and the 

‘good woman’ she chose was Sister 
Downing. 

Ina ter ible state of trepidation, but 
more afraid of saying ‘no’ than of 
facing , the roughness, our heroine 
went, and had ° a splendid time and 
many conversions.' Her two brother- 
comrades left on Sunday night, charg- 
ing her solemnly to be sure and return 
next day, for they saw tbat Chester 
Corps was bent on keeping her, if pos- 
sible. " 

She returned, but in a week came 
farewell orders and appointment to 
Chester. Two distinguished Specials 
were at her Corps, but neither of them 
would be the one to announce that 
farewell. Sad though she felt, the 
Captain always obeyed orders, and 
amid much weeping she wrenched her- 
self away. Mrs. Peal came over and 
found the scene so heart-breaking that 
she vowed never to be in another of 
Captain Faulconbridge’s farewells. 
The send-off was tremendous, and the 
Zulu Queen admits: ‘ I really did feel 
it very much.’ 

At CHESTER she started alone. The 
Skating Rink held over two thousand, 
and was packed regularly. Sunday 
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nights got fuller and fuller, so she be- 
gan to hold two Meetings, letting the 
first audience out by one door and the 
second in by another. Being near the 
railway station, the Rink's overflows 
sometimes prevented people getting to 
and fro, and even made them lose the 


. last train, which provoked complaints. 


One man got jammed in the crowd, 
lost his train, and found himself borne 
into The Army's second Meeting, 
where he listened and was converted. 
The crowd difficulty was presently 
overcome by the, hiring of an old 
Circus, holding three thousand, in 
another part of the town. By this time 
Sister Downing was on a visit to the 
Captain and was making herself indis- 
pensable. So she stayed on and be- 
came the able ‘ second ’ in all the Cap- 
tain's future work. (The mere an- 
nouncement that she was going to sing 
would fill The Army building at any 
time.) Obviously the two ‘Captains 
alone could not keep pace with this 
growing work, so Headquarters pre- 
sently sent five Lieutenants. 


A gentleman lent a trap which the 
Captain drove (she had known how, 
from girlish days on her grandmother’s 
farm), and about twice weekly she 
took three of her staff and went to one 
of the villages now included in their 
parish. Here they held Meetings in 
the open, and often also in chapels, 
and sold a tremendous number of 
' War Crys.’ The Captain was in in- 
creasing demand for chapel services, 
and was always given a good collec- 
tion. Indeed, so freely did money flow 
in that Chester Corps was proudly en- 
abled to send £100 towards the ex- 
penses of Clapton Congress Hall 
Training Garrison, which had just been 
opened. 

Soul-saving went on Seriously, and 
the attitude of the whole town, 
Churches and authorities, was in The 
Army's favour. If ever Officers could 
have been spoiled by the people, these 
were the, ones. ; 


(To be continued) 
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DANISH SALVATIONIST DECADES 


FORTY VALIANT YEARS 


- 


T is forty years since we com- 
menced work in Denmark. To 
be précise, Sunday afternoon, 
the 8th of May, in the year 1887, 

marked the opening gathering, which 
was led by Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 
Perry (now retired and living in 
Canada East). 

The present generation, who see The 
Salvation Army treated with such 
marked respect and understanding by 
the majority of the people, can hardly 
realize that it had to fight for its foot- 
ing, and to hold on in faith and prayer 
and good works against a strong tide 
of opposition. Even the efficient and 


ever-courteous police, who are now. 


among our warmest friends, did things 
which, to say the least, made life per- 
plexing for our early-day Officers. 

With characteristic directness Thé 
Army concentrated in its earliest years 
upon soul-saving work. But in Den- 
mark, as elsewhere, the pressure of 
events made it essential for social 
operations to be commenced, and the 
first Slum Post was established in 
Copenhagen in 1891. About the same 
time a Home for Women and Girls was 
opened, and Corps work grew apace. 

Though the country is not a large 
one, under the able direction of Lieut.- 
Commissioner Gundersen ninety-seven 
Corps and Outposts are now at work, 
as well as nineteen Social Institutions 
for men and eight Social Institutions 
for women and children. 

Another interesting growth in the 
Men's Social Work is the very credit- 
able Brass Band formed from members 
of tHe various Institutions of the 
capital. Besides assisting the Social 
Work, the Band takes part in many 
soul-saving campaigns. This reminds 
us of the loyal and devoted companies 
of Danish Salvation Army musicians, 
whose vocal and instrumental efforts 
attract thousands to the Meetings. 

Of the several Institutions devoted 


OF SPLENDID FIGHTING 


to the care of women and children, the 
largest is known as the Catherine 
Booth Colony. In this model of com- 
fort, efficiency, and cleanliness are 
áccommodated many mothers with 
their infants. 

We must not omit to mention that 
there are fourteen Slum Posts, and the 
two créches for children, which are 
greatly appreciated by poor working 
women. 

The Summer Colony at Baggers- 
minde is the delight of the little ones. 
Here a hundred children at a time are 
received for a long holiday under ideal 
conditions. At the same place, parties 
of old ladies are cared for helpfully. 

Though The Army has emerged thus 
successfully from its early-day diff- 
culties, and an overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants of Denmark appre- 
ciate its work from time to time, it has 
been subject to attacks—a fact de- | 
plored by responsible Danish publica- 
tions, not, indeed, as'one such publica- 
tion stated, because The Army itself 
would be damaged, but because the 
poor would probably suffer, by reason 
of the subscriptions that might be with- 
held. The Salvation Army (it sug- 
gested) was too highly esteemed and 
strongly established to be hurt by these 
attacks. mE 

A gifted writer in a big city paper 
grew sarcastic over one baseless in- 
nuendo concerning our balance-sheets. 
Ás a matter of fact The Army did, he 
agreed, omit many items from its 
Balance-Sheet. There was, for ex- 
ample, ‘ Salvation Jim,’ a man whose 
name was as well known to His Wor- 
ship the Mayor and other town author- 
ities for his good deeds, as it had for- 
merly been to the police for his evil 
courses. Through the faithful labours 
of Salvationists, Jim was won from 
degradation to splendid citizenship, 
and now, happily married, is a credit 
to all who know him. Here, affirmed 
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the genially sarcastic writer, was but 
one of many items that The Army had 
omitted from its balance-sheet! The 
Minister of Justice in the Danish 
capital, who, at the General's sugges- 
tion, quite recently went into the whole 
of the allegations, has 1ssued a report 
in which The Salvation Army is bril- 
liantly vindicated. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, our 
Organization is always good ' copy ’ 
for the Press. The fact that it gets so 
much mentioned is rather a tribute to 
its importance than otherwise. It is 
Interesting here to note that in certain 
popular weeklies of the country corre- 
spondents in search of lost friends are 
frequently referred to the Missing 
Relatives Department of The Salva- 
tion Army. This Department can re- 
late many stirring incidents illustrative 
of the high value for the public good of 
the world-wide network of Salvation 
Army agencies.  . 

Naturally enough, the greater part 
of the Social Work is in Copenhagen, 
a city of some 750,000 inhabitants, 
where the Headquarters is situated. 
The Army may be said to have almost 
a monoply of the wood-chopping work 
in the capital; men and lads are em- 
ployed in this and other ways in the 
Elevators and the Homes for Ex- 
Prisoners. 

For women, in addition to the 
needlework and laundry work, a book- 
binding department, under trained 
oversight, provides useful occupation. 

Lieut.-Commissioner Gundersen has 
been able to extend the Men's Social 
Work at Aarhus and Horsens, where 
apparently there is a wider field for 
helpful service. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties with 
which The Army p been confronted, 
the Corps work also has been extended 
in a gratifying way. A most appre- 


ciated development was the establish- 


ment of a Staff Band, which now 
travels from Corps to Corps and not 
only proves a great attraction to the 
general public, but encourages the 
Bandsmen and other musical comrades 
to maintain a high standard of service. 
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In addition to Denmark itself, the 
Territory includes Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands, the Island of Bornholm, and 
other centres such as the Island of 
Anholt, where a Corps was lóng ago 
established. | 

What stories can be told of the 
efficient and God-glorying work done 
during the four decades of The Army's 
existence in Denmark—again work of 
which no budget or balance-sheet can 
contain any mention ! 

' How well I remember the night, 
two years since,’ says Commissioner 
Mrs. Booth-Hellberg, testifying to 
blessings in Danish campaigns, ' when, 
after a big struggle, I got a man and 
his wife to the penitent-form in a large 
public building. It was nearly mid- 
night. For nights we had pleaded 
with him. One of the worst charac- 
ters in the town, he had done seven 
long terms of imprisonment. So full 
of hatred and resentment had this 
made him that he could never meet a 
policeman in the street without feeling 
he must fight him. 

‘ His wife, too, was one of the most 
hopeless of cases; she had sunk to 
great depths of sin. And yet... 
well... to think of the wonderful 
change in both of them to-day; the 
change in their faces, especially in his 
face; the change in his heart; oh, the 
wonder-working change of Salvation! 

‘If you could see him in his uniform, 
and listen to him as he helps me to deal 
with that fine young military soldier, 
your heart would be as full of rejoicing 
as mine is full of encouragement ! ' 

We recall, also, the conversion of 
the son of a saloon-keeper. His down- 
fall commenced through sipping the 
various kinds of drink he saw being 
served behind his father's bar. Drink 
might well have proved his damnation 
had The Army not crossed his path 
when, with his wife dead, and his two 
children at his side, he was friendless. 
But through the efforts of our com- 
rades he found Salvation. 


Another was a child of a well-to-do | 


farmer, who owned one of the largest 
and most prosperous island farms. 


| 


— 
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' Fortune came his way, and it proved 


his undoing. Through drink and 
gambling he lost both his riches and 
his farm ; he was not even able to meet 
his obligations towards his aged 
parents, and—the old home had to be 
given up. 

In an iron foundry where he found 
work, he met among his fellow- 
employés several Bandsmen Salva- 
tionists. It was his rule to take a 
bottle of brandy with him to the 
foundry every day, and another bottle 
with him to bed at night. Almost 
always drunk, he was a terror to his 
children. He had one quality which 
helped to save him. He loved music, 
and he accepted the invitation of the 
Salvationist workers to attend an 
Army musical festival. At its close he 
went to the penitent-form. He says, 
* For the first time I prayed for God's 
forgiveness and the power to lead a 
new life. And my prayer was won- 
derfully answered. 

We have said that The Army has 
work in Iceland, and the record of it 
constitutes an epic story.  Blessed— 
but extremely arduous and not infre- 
quently perilous—service is rendered 
by as devoted a band of comrades. 

Here is a glimpse into a young 
woman-warrior's experience: 

‘ God told me to go to a part of 
Iceland to which I had never been 
before. I went, taking my Bible with 
me. It was the season when the fisher- 
folk from many lands come to Iceland 
after the fish. 

‘I made the long journey, and came 
to the place where the Lord had told 
me to go, and I found many people as 
sheep without a shepherd. They were 
full of sorrow, as there was much fog 
and no fish; the boats were idle. I 
told them of Jesus, and read to them 
from the Bible, and sang to them 
songs of Salvation. 

* They listened to me, but they were 
all so sad as they looked out towards 
the little town, shrouded in mist. I 
was troubled about them; they were 
thinking of the fish all the time. So I 
prayed earnestly, ‘O Lord You must 
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clear away the fog and send the fish.’’ 
Before the next morning the fog had 
gone and the fish had come; there was 
a great harvest from the sea. After- 
wards I stood again on the rocks, with 
the dear people about me. Their hearts 
were full of rejoicing, and they lis- 
tened to my message with gladness. 
They said, ‘‘ Surely the Lord heard 
your prayer and sent the fish; we wil! 
give thanks unto Him.” 

‘Then the Lord told me that my 
work was done in that place, and I set 
out to go to the top of some very high, 
steep rocks, thousands of feet up. 

‘The people said to me, “‘It is a 
mistake to go; it is beyond your 
power." But I said, ‘‘ Not so. God 
has told me to go to the people on the 
top of the mountain, and He will give 
me strength for the journey."' 

‘So I set out to climb the great 
rocks, and they were very steep, 
more so than I had thought. It was as 
though the stones would fall into my 
mouth as I climbed up. I stopped 
sometimes to rest and breathe, but I 
shut my eyes and held on without 
fear—for had not the Lord told me to 
make the journey? 

‘At last I reached the summit. 
Never shall I forget the glory of God 
in my heart on that mountain-top ! 

‘Then I looked at myself, and 
found I was a sad sight. My feet were 
through my shoes; my dress was torn 
at the knee. But I was safe. So, with 
much joy, I set off for the homes to 
which the Lord had sent me. 

‘It was past midnight when I 
reached the first house. The people 
were astounded to see me, not only 
because of the lateness of the hour, 
but because of the way I had come. 
When they saw my broken boots and 
my garments torn, and knew why I 
had come, their hearts were full. They 
gave me of their best, and emptied 
their ‘wardrobe to find garments 
for me. 

‘ So I stayed, and the Lord gave me 
many seekers there on the top of that 
lonely mountain.’ 


(Continued on page 246) 
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THE LEAGUE OF THE BRIGHTER DAY 


As explained by a Salvation Army Chaplain in one of the Penitentiaries of the 
U.S.A., and Chaplain Adjutant C. E. Stairs, who has been working for five and 
a half years especially on behalf of paroling prisoners in trouble, tells of 


THE SALVATIONIST AS 


F'TER serving one year as Chap- 
lain at the Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Georgia, Adju- 
tant Fred Ladlow writes : 

‘I am giving an account of my 
stewardship; being the second Salva- 
tion Army Officer appointed to this ser- 
vice, I can now report on some of the 
work that is being accomplished. 

‘To-day the Pentitentiary has 3,026 
inmates, sent from all parts of the 
country—cases that cannot be taken 
care of by the individual States. And 
we have thirty-two inmates REDE 
life-sentences. 

' Besides myself as the Resident 
Chaplain, we have a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain for the men of that faith; 
and services are also conducted for the 
Jews, and by the exponents of Sn 
tian Science. 

' My responsibilities and duties are 
of a religious, éducational, recrea- 
tional, and legal nature, and as helpers 
I have inmates numbering forty. 

‘ RELIGIOUS Work : I conduct chapel 
services weekly, then hold personal in- 
terviews in my office with individual 
men. Attendance at these services is 
not compulsory, and the Catholics apd 
also the Christian Science people have 
their Meetings at the same time; yet 
our numbers have grown from about 
500 to nearly 1,500; I find that, for the 
past year, they totalled over 600 ,000. 

‘For several years men in the 
Tuberculosis Tents had not been 
allowed to come to the Chapel service; 
as a result, nothing of a religious 
nature had been done for them. : Now, 
after the morning service, I go and 
give them a service, and they do appre- 
ciate it. 

‘A very interesting adult Sunday 
school also is held after the Chapel 
service, with classes for The Salvation 
Army, Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
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terians, Episcopalians, and those with 
No-preference. Men come in from the 
city to teach these classes. 

‘One class called “ path-finders ” 
was being held, but my investigation 
proved that the teaching was Com- 
munist doctrine and sex-relationship. ] 
brought this to the attention of the 
Warden. He immediately ordered the 
class to be closed and the teacher 
barred from the Institution. 

‘I found The Salvation Army 
Brighter Day League with a member- 
ship of about one hundred. To-day we 
boast of a membership of one thousand 
and are “‘ still going strong." At the 
Meetings we have an attendance of 
seven hundred, and this would be much 
larger but for the transfer of men to 
other Institutions; the Government às 
building new Penitentiaries, one for 
boys with a first offence, and one for 
women, and they take men from our 
Institutions to help in the building. 

* It will be of interest to relate just 
how the ''* B.D.L.'" is run. When I 
found that as yet the League had no 
programme, I decided to make one. 
First I wondered what our Founder 
would have done had he been placed 
here instead of me, and I thought, 
' Well, he would have wanted to know 
just what these fellows are thinking, 
and to get this he would encourage 
them. to express themselves in some 
way." Remembering that I was be- 
hind prison walls and.could only*go on 
certain lines, I took what we would call 
a chance line. 

‘ After the first one or two Meetings 
I told the men that I was going to 
make the Meeting over to them; they 


could either speak, sing, or play an , 


instrument; but they must not criticize 
the Institution or the officials. 

* Well, the idea 
wild-fire. The first to volunteer was a 


“took on” like ` 


1 
l 
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man with a mouth-organ. which he 
said he would like to play. I called 
' him on to the stage; he played, 
‘Brightly beams our Father's 
mercy,” and then '' Oh, where is my 
boy to-night? " The effect was re- 
markable—one could have heard a pin 
drop, the hall was so quiet. 

‘Then a lad said he would like to 
sing; he came on to the stage, and his 
song was ''I've wandered far away 
from God, now I’m coming home." 
Another man remarked aside that he 
was anything but a saint; but I was 
getting to know just what he was 
thinking about. 

‘Then a man got up and testified. 
(It was now running like a Salvation 
Army ''Free-and-Easy.") He said: 
“ Thirty-five years outside I practised 
medicine, twenty-eight years I was 
elder in a church; but here in prison I 
have found my Saviour.’’ One after 
another told of knowing their sins for- 
given. This week I had handed to me 
a list of 167 men who desired to become 
members of the B.D.L. 

‘The conversions have been very 
encouraging. This coming Sunday 
night I have arranged for two men 
especially to speak—one was a very 
vile fellow, and had been with a crowd 
who taught crime in a professional 
way. He got converted last Decem- 
ber, and has lived a good life since. 
The other is known as the ‘‘ Two-Gun 
Bandit.” In his day he was worth his 
thousands, and owned several large 
cars as a rich bootlegger. He has 
been converted, and takes a definite 
stand here in prison, reads the Bible 
to his cell mates and prays every night 
for them. 

‘I also conduct services at a farm 
conmected with our prison, about 
eleven miles in the country. We have 
150 men here; among themselves they 
hold a Sunday-school, and I lead the 
other Meetings. 

* For the chapel services I have had 
a curtain painted’ with the mottoes, 
" Hope,” '' Courage," and '' When 
God Forgives, He Forgets." You see, 
almost one-third of our inmates are 
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drug cases, and a, drug-addict has 
lost three things— Hope, all sense of 
Responsibility, and all sense of Fear. 
That is why daylight banditry has 
become so furious in this country. 
Doctors know no cure for a drug- 
addict: his only hope is conversion. 

‘As a Chaplain I have a great 
deal to do with men going to be 
paroled, and here I bring The Army 
in most effectively as '' First Friend." 
All over the country The Army is 
responsible as ‘‘ First Friend" to 
hundreds of men making a fresh start 
in life, and the results are very good. 

‘I also have charge of a library of 
over 23,000 books, with nineteen men 
as helpers, who change the books of 
the inmates in their cells three times 
a week. 

‘While we get a different class of 
men from those in State institutions, 
yet there are some illiterates, and for 
these we hold a school. The forty 
teac'ers hold  thirty-two classes , 
nightly, with splendid results, and the 
men are graded as they progress in 
their studies. 

‘In the legal stall I have nine 
lawyers, some of the best legal minds 
in the country. These look after the 
Parole papers, and the Commutation 
papers, and other legal matters that 
arise in the men’s cases. They are kept 
quite busy. 

‘My helpers are inmates who out- 
side held good positions. My secretary 
was a banker (he is doing twenty-one 
years), and I have also former 
governors, Congressmen, lawyers,’ 
business men, merchants, and a doctor. 
As I look at them I feel, “ Well, they 
all have had a much better education 
that I, yet I am here as their spiritual 
adviser." 

' So we go on, praising God for the 
victories of the past, and looking to 
see great things in the coming year.' 

* * * 

Probably the poorest place in which 
to patch up the broken bodies and souls 
of men and women who have fallen over 
the moral cliff is a prison. Crime 
results largely from a lack of respect 
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for constituted authority, and that has 
its genesis in the home. The average 
prisoner does not get into trouble in 
prison. His trouble started before he 
got there, and when he has completed 
his term, and paid, his debt to society, 
he is sent back to trouble, with but one 
suit of clothes and five dollars, and a 
ticket to the place whence he came. Is 
it any wonder that sometimes a pris- 
oner fails to make good? 

Many people are uncharitable, and 
refuse to recognize imprisonment as 
the settlement of his debt to society; 
they even want to take away one of the 
most constructive means of helping 
and guiding this unfortunate back to 
citizenship, namely, the parole system. 

But unless the prisoner has an 


opportunity to make an honest living’ 


and reinstate himself, the shortest sen- 
tence will ultimately develop into a life 
term. 


Through the parole system the pris- , 


oner gets such a chance, instead of 
being suddenly returned to the world as 
a helpless being. It is invaluable to 
prison discipline, also offering the pris- 
oner some hope for the future, and re- 
ward for good conduct. A man who 
has worked his way back to citizenship 
is worth thousands of dollars more to 
the State thàn a locked up criminal. 
Rules and regulations govern the 
conduct of ex-prisoners while on 
parole. California has probably the 
strictest parole law in the United 
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States, both as to its provisions and 
its enforcement. It is a violation to 
get drunk, visit ‘loose joints,’ leave - 
the country, drive a car, quit work, or 


change employment without the con- 


sent of the parole officer, to whom he 
must report each month. For any of 
these violations he may be returned to 
prison, regardless of the length of his 
sentence. .Some day he will be re- 
leased, and if he feels that society is 
his enemy, his mind becomes inocu- 
lated with the most pitiful poison 
known—-revenge and bitterness. Of 
course, he cannot make good, and the 
whole round of imprisonment starts 
over again; he becomes a second, a 
third, or even a fourth-timer. 

The prisoner therefore needs the 
guiding and sustaining influence of the 
parole officer while working his way 
back to citizenship, and here The 
Salvation Army Officer has a wonder- 
ful opportunity. 

Violators average sixteen per cent. 
Five per cent of these violations were 
new crimes, while eleven per cent were 
technical violations, such as leaving 
employment without permission, get- 
ting drunk, or using narcotics. But 
the fact that eighty per cent of the 
paroled prisoners make good and re- 
sume their citizenship with good con- 
duct, proves without question that the 
system is a successful one. 

Mrs. Adjutant Stairs is a valuable 
helper to her husband. 
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(Continued from page 243) 


This single incident, in itself, indi- 
cates the valorous spirit in which, 
througbout forty years of faithful 
fighting, our comrades have kept the 
Blood-and-Fire Flag flying. Through 
it all, whether in the Danish capital, 
or in the towns and villages where 
soul-saving work progresses; or in 
Reykjavik, where the fisher-folk of 
many lands are helped and sheltered 
and saved; or in Bornholm, where 


some striking trophies have been 
won; or Anholt, where Lieut.-Calonel 
Westergaard once had one of Den- 
mark’s most renowned authors sitting 
in his audience; or in the Faroe 
Islands, opened by Danish Officers 
to our Work some three years ago, 
the spirit of self-forgetful, Christ-like 
labour runs through the God-glorify- 
ing work like a flashing thread of gold. 
WM. NICHOLSON. 
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AM in need of advice! And I 
have an idea there are readers 
of ‘All the World’ who could 
advise me helpfully if they would. 


Ought I to proceed with plans for 
extension when there is no money 
available? When I am in a business- 
like, practical frame of mind I say, 
no, we must put away all thought of 
adding’ to our financial responsibili- 
ties. But then my moods change, and 
there are more often times when the 
need weighs so heavily upon my heart 
that a kind of desperation seizes me, 
and I feel it would be a sin to hesitate 
for lack of funds. Which state of 
mind should I heed? 


For example, I lately heard of a 
property exactly suited for use as an 
Eventide Home for aged gentle- 
women, rooms numerous yet small, 
which would allow us to give a number 
of our guests a room to themselves— 
and it is difficult to realize, except by 
experience, how much this is valued 
by one who has lost a home. The 
house is pleasantly situated, newly 
decorated, for sale at a greatly reduced 
price, and, in fact, everything seems 
to have been prepared for our use. 


I went to see it, and in imagination! 
have already peopled it with some of 
the lonely old ladies I know of. There 
is a sunny balcony along one side; I 
can ‘see them sitting there on bright 
days, even in winter, knitting, chat- 
ting, and reading the papers. 


But in spite of all I see, the house 
is not yet purchased; I may any day 
hear it has been sold. Shall I then 
blame myself for missing the oppor- 
tunity? As I said at the beginning, I 
need advice; is it right to venture, or 
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ought I to wait until the necessary 
funds have accumulated ? 

It is a perplexity, and at times a 
trial to my faith, to understand why 
The Salvation Army should suffer as 
it does for want of funds. Perhaps 
our poverty has taught us to make 
money go far; but that very fact adds 
to the poignancy of the trial, when the 
cry of great need. cannot be answered 
for the want of what seems so small 
a sum. 

Friends would, I am sure, be encour- 
aged to know how much preventive 
work we are constantly doing. The 
Army is so well known, its very name 
is now almost synonymous with a 
willingness to help, that one of the 
results is—those in danger turn to us, 
or are sent by friends or others. 

I sometimes feel comparatively few : 
understand how important it is that 
help should be available in time. -Just 
as, in the case of bodily illness, even 
the lapse of hours may make all the 
difference between life or death, so 
practical help, guidance, or advice at 
the moment of difficulty and danger 
may save a soul from life-long error. 

A day or two ago, one of our 
Officers asked me to speak to a child 
who had been brought by the police 
the night before. She was an intelli- 
gent, attractive girl, well-grown for 
her age, which was fifteen; with her 
fair, curly hair, grey eyes and bright 
look, I could well picture her the 
most promising girl in her class at 
school. 

How came she into the hands of the 
police? She was the eldest of several; 
her home was far North; wages are 
not high in the neighbourhood, at least 
not so high as in London. Her mother 
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saw an advertisement of a situation in 
London. Fare paid, the child is sent 
off; finds her employers do not speak 
English in the house. There is much 
work and miserable accommodation. 
After a few weeks she runs away, and 
is found by the police at night in 
undesirable company. How splendidly 
the police in London, and indeed all 
over the country, co-operate with us 
to help! Many a girl would find her 
way into the hands of unscrupulous 
people, but for the discriminating eye 
of the City policeman, who does not 
hesitate to call upon The Salvation 
Army to put her on the right track. 

I chatted with this child, and 


thanked God she was with us, for, 


alas, her possible fate is all too well 
known to those who are constantly 


helping to unravel the history of girls 


who did not come in time. 

There are plenty of suitable situa- 
ations to be had in London, and before 
long this little maid from the North 
wil be placed. She will also have 
found friends, and be free to come to 
one of our girls’ clubs for companion- 
ship, and incidentally get a little over- 
sight from loving -and experienced 
women. 

If itis worth while to help the guilty— 
and we know it is—how much more is 
it worth while to offer a helping hand 
to those who are in danger from their 
circumstances, but have not taken any 
irrevocable step toward evil ! 

I wish there were better means of 
impressing on mothers how unsuitable 
it is to send a young girl to the great 
cities where there are tio proved friends 
at hand. How is an inexperienced 
child, fresh from school, to select 
suitable companions, and where is she 
to go on the free days and evenings 
which come to her, if she finds herself 
without acquaintances of any sort in 
agreatcity? And, alas ! there are only 
too many inducements -to a life of 


pleasure and indulgence, leading to 
vice and ruin. 

Much that is heart-breaking could be 
avoided if mothers and friends exer-. 
cised more thought, though I realize 
that the lack is often born of ignorance 
of the conditions which prevail in 
towns. 

` * * * 

Yes! Prevention jis- better than 
cure ; but cures also are good. Thank 
God we do not lack evidence of His 
power to 'change and thoroughly 
sanctify ' sinners of deepest dye. 

Not long ago, in one of our pro- 
vincial Homes, a woman attracted. my 
interest by the earnest response which 
I saw in her face as I was speaking. It 
was a little gathering to which women 
who had formerly been helped in that 
particular Home were invited. I 
inquired—found the woman had come 
to us some years before, in an appar- 
ently hopeless condition. She was then 
already well known to the police as a 
reckless, drunken creature, although 
comparatively young. After staying 
with us for some time, during which 
she really came to God and experienced 
a change of heart, she went to work, 
and later married, and is now the 
centre of a happy family circle. 

But this is more and more impressed 
upon my heart and mind—that, apart 
from the help of the Holy Spirit, little 
lasting good can be procured for any 
we seek to help—whether by preven- 
tion or cure. Let us beware how we 
trust in systems, institutions, educa- 
tion, training, environment. In none, 
nor all, of these is the help to be found 
which can guide a soul into newness 
of life; and new life, new power, new 
hope, new aims, are vital to right 
living im any circumstances. ^ 


lafan Nook 
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T he Army at Workin Cathedral Cities 


VIII.—ROCHESTER 


towns of the Medway—snare 

among them great naval and 
military traditions, a noble cathedral, 
a venerable castle, personal memories 
of Charles Dickens, and national asso- 
ciations with Portland cement. A 
group of fine Army Corps, a spacious 
Military and Naval Army Home, an 
Army Slum-Post, and other Army 
Institutions figure appropriately in 
the picture. For these Institutions 
have become acceptable and seemingly 
indispensable factors an ‘the. social 
framework of that vast centre of 
diversified English life—a centre so 
full of the stout spirit identified alike 
with historic Britain and our modern 
Empire. 

Here as elsewhere the regiments of 
Salvationist Soldiers, with their 
Officers, seek unselfishly to enlighten 
and uplift dark and drooping souls by 
music, counsel, example, sympathy, 
and little deeds of kindness. For 
instance, every Sunday afternoon 
during summer months, large numbers 
of residents and visitors (the latter 
usually including a good sprinkling of 
Americans) muster on the picturesque 
Rochester esplanade to hear the 
Strood .Band, whose performances, 
and those of the Songsters, are varied 
by ringing Salvationist appeals and 
testimonies. 

Often enough the speaker is Colour- 
Sergeant Haystead, No. I of Strood, 
but converted at Chatham, and a 
popular figure in all four towns. His 
account of his spiritual transforma- 
tion, away back in the days of violent 
persecution, carries his hearers by 
storm. After steadily soaking in 
drink for three weeks, he found him- 
self listening to a Bible-reading at an 
Army Meeting. Every word hit the 
tipsy, pugilistic ruffian. As he puts it, 
he kneeled down and howled for 


: HATHAM, Rochester, Gilling- 
© ham, and Strood—the city- 


mercy. Having had no education he 
did not know how to pray, and so 
begged a converted bargeman, named 
Macpherson, to pray for him. There 
followed some immediate changes in 
his domestic surroundings. Fifteen 
cages of birds in the kitchen promptly 
went for fifteen shillings. Dogs, guns, 
snares, traps—all also had to go. 
One of his sisters had married a 
gamekeeper, another a rat-catcher, 
and Haystead was a ‘sportsman’ 
through and through. Now he was 
done with all of that, for he knew he 
was converted, even though he could 
not pray. That disability worried him. 
He recalls: ‘‘‘ Lord," I says, ''if 
You can give all of this ’ere Salvation 
to Macpherson, I wonder if You can 
give it to me? And I believe You 
can!" But I didn't know 'ow to 
pray, so off I goes into Lord Darn- 
ley's woods, alone, and started 'owling 
and crying, and making a ’orrible 
noise. ''Lord," I says, ‘‘ Lord, if I 
ain't too awful bad, ’elp me—do 'elp 
me."" All became shining j joy within. 
But the ex-'sportsman ' had to face 
persecution of many sorts, savage and 
subtle. * Once when we was getting 
coal out of a barge, my mates nearly 
got me beat. I couldn't do nothing, 
only jest stand up where I was in the 
'old and start hollerin’ out that 'ere 
song, ''Though Thou slay me, still 
I'm agoin’ to trust Thee." " Through- 
out the years he has always carried the 
Flag. ‘ But once,’ He says, ‘I fergot 
myself and had to say to the Orficer, 
‘‘ Take these Colours back. I've no 
more right to carry 'em. But the 
Orficer said I didn't do very wrong to 
do what I done; only I don't know as 
he oughtn't to have spoken dif'rent. 
It was like this. Them was wild days, 
and if you didn't 'ave yeller ochre, 
flour, soot, and a couple of dead cats, 
or, maybe, a dog, chucked at yer, you 
wouldn't know you was out. Well, 
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there was a publican promised seven 
young chaps three gallons of beer if 
they got the Flag away from me; 
and coming along High Street, Chat- 
ham, they give me sech a time, that 
all of a sudden I says, ‘‘ Lord,” I says, 
‘‘ let me 'ave five minutes’ grace—jest 
five minutes" ; me an old fighting 
man and all; and round I turned on 
them seven and— well, it was all over 
in less than five minutes. Four had 
took to their heels, and three lay on 
the ground. One pore feller couldn't 
stand for an hour and a half, and I 
got anxious-like, and says, '' Lord," I 
says, ''don't let "im die." The 
perlice give me great credit for what 
I done, and the Orficer, as I tell yer, 
patted me on the back and forgave me, 
In those days I didn't understand 
properly about the Sword of the 
Spirit. I Know dif’rent now.’ 


With such a Colour-Sergeant it is: 


not surprising that the Strood Corps is 
in excellent condition spiritually. 
Numerically it is steadily improving. 
But there have been setbacks in the 
past, due to outside circumstances, 
such as industrial changes. To-day, 
consequent upon improved machinery, 
fifty men will produce more cement 
than five hundred men produced twenty 
years ago. And so the Corps now 
numbers only sixty-nine Soldiers, 
whereas twenty years ago there were 
130. In 1912 dozens of Strood and 
Rochester Soldiers, no longer wanted 
as cement coopers on the, Medway, 
migrated to Canada, many of them 
joining the Temple Corps in Toronto. 
But Captain C. Noble, the present 
Officer, testifies not only to the won- 
derful spirit of the Strood Soldiers, 
but to a satisfactory all-round growth 
in the Corps—a statement cordially 
endorsed, by Bandmaster Andrews, 
who is rejoicing over the pending 
enrolment of some promising musical 
Salvationists. Another enthusiast is 
Secretary H. E. Grinyer, who was 
born into The Army, and whose Salva- 
tionism has not grown stale. Inci- 
dentally he is gladdened by the keen 
personal interest shown in The Army 
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by the present Mayor of Rochester. It 
seems that a few Sundays ago his 
Worship dropped in quite informally to 
the indoor evening Meeting, and, as an 
old bandmaster of the Marines, asked 
if he might be allowed to wield the 
Salvationist baton for a few minutes. 
Thereupon, with great spirit and 
acceptance, the Mayor conducted the 


Corps Band in their rendering of the. 


new Army march, ‘ Blessedly Saved.’ 

A much larger Corps is that of 
Chatham, now commanded by Ensign 
F. Coutts. It is full of vigour and 
young life, while retaining personal 
links with an historic past. For 
example, there is Mrs, Friend, who, 
with her husband, is able to recall 
many interesting early happenings in 
this The Army’s sixteenth Corps. 
Chatham rejoices in some remarkable 
Salvationist families, notably that of 
Brother George Hales. The year 1873 
saw the conversion of his father, who 
died a few years ago, at the age of 
eighty-nine, faithful to The Army, of 
which five of his children are Soldiers. 
Brother George Hales married an 
enthusiastic Salvationist; and their 
four grown-up children are all in The 
Army. Mrs. Hales's father was 
Brother George Waghorn, a trophy 
whose memory is widely cherished. At 
the age of twelve, Mrs. Hales con- 
stantly visited public-houses to coax 
from her drunken father (a rigger in 
the dockyard) some money for family 
needs. One day, at an Open-Air held 
on the. Town Hall site, George 
Waghorn, though befuddled with 
drink, had his attention captured for 
the: highest things. His conversion 
wrought such a personal transforma- 
tion that his wife and all his children 
quickly followed the | astounding 
example. Then came George Wag- 
horn’s long and beautiful Salvationist 
career. It was his special delight to 
do unseen acts of kindness. Having 


become a shoemaker, he insisted on 


repairing gratis the foot-wear of all 
the poor girls in The Army ‘Rescue 
Home. The Corps Headquarters 
needed painting and renovating, so he 
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did it. Once he made a dainty little 
coffin for a poor woman without 
the means to pay for her infant’s 
burial He put expert workmanship 
‘into fhe woodwork, and spared no 
pains over the white wadding and 
silver embroidery within. The promise 
and fulfilment of this service lifted a 
weight from the bereaved mother’s 
heart. 

Other faithful veterans of Chatham 
are Brother and Sister Nash. The 
latter mentioned how her father, after 
conversion, touched no more alcohol. 
But he remained wedded to tobacco, 
and used to say: ‘I won't give up my 
pipe for anybody.’ One day, how- 
ever, he heard’ a Voice that said: 
‘Won’t you give it up for My sake? ’ 
‘Yes, Lord,’ he answered, ‘I will’; 
and he did. 

Mrs. Nash, in the early days, went 
through memorable millinery experi- 
ences. First it was a matter of 
artificial primroses she was wearing 
in her hat eighteen months after con- 
version. ‘When on the march down 
Military Road, she had an extra- 
ordinary feeling that Some one was 
gazing at the foolish embellishment. 
So she pulled out and threw away 
those flowers, and her future husband, 
following behind, trod on them. Two 
years ‘later, attending a Gravesend 
Meeting, she put a few forget-me-nots 
in her hat. But they seemed almost to 
burn her head, and before the Meeting 
was far advanced, she had plucked 
them out. She has never worn flowers 
or feathers since then. Neither has 
either of her daughters. 

Gillingham Corps (commanded by 
Adjutant H. Crouch) consists of 280 
Soldiers, with a Band (under Band- 
master J. W. Wren) that is famous 
throughout the Division; a Home 
League of over one hundred members, 
with its own Singing Brigade; a 
Corps Cadet Brigade in splendid trim; 
and a full set of Young People’s 
sections. Also the Corps has a 
number of faithful veterans. One of 
these is Brother George Oliver, who, 
having, been a confirmed smoker, con- 
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tinued to consume tobacco after bis: 
conversion. The habit had become 
entwined in his very nature, and any 
attempt on his part to put aside the 
pipe was overcome by a sort of feverish 
yearning in his whole nervous system. 
Then oné day he asked God to cure the 
habit for him, and from that moment 
he has neither used tobacco nor desired 
to do so. In talking to atheists he 
quotes the miraculous occurrence: 
‘You say there is no God? Well, tell 
me—who stopped me smoking?’ He 
and the other early Salvationists used 
to find the entrance of their Hall 
barred by certain stalwarts of the 
Skeleton Army. All however, includ- 
ing the Skeleton captain (Tommy 
Whiffin), were afterwards converted. 
‘My motto,’ said Brother Oliver, ‘ is 
'* Good old Army !" I use those words 
so often that sometimes I’m called 
“ Good-old-Army." It hurts me when 
any fall away, and my favourite song 
is, ‘f Stick to The Army, Boys, and 
never Run Away." I've made up new 
words especial for the Bandsmen. 
They are: 

Stick to The Army Band and never run away, 
Stick to The Army Band, it was there you 

learnt to play; 
Stick to The Army Band and give em your 
best to-day, 

Stick to The Army Band and never run away. 
Brother À. Jewell is another- seasoned 
warrior in Christ's service. Soon 
after his conversion he visited the 
death-bed of his father, and saw his 
widowed mother left in difficult cir- 
cumstances. Returning home he was 
reminded by his wife of Self-Denial. 
‘I felt choked,’ he recalls, ‘ for when I 
left home I knew there was no money 
in the house. I asked how much we 


had. She replied, ''Five shillings. 
How much shall we give? ” I said, 
‘‘ Give what you feel led to." She 


said, '' I'm led to give the lot." I 
said, *' Put it in an envelope and drop 
it on.the altar." We did so, and with 
my eyes closed I prayed that God would 
bless the five shillings to somebody 
worse off than we were. From that 
moment to this moment we have never 
needed a loaf.’ Later he prayed for 
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opportunities and power. One of 
many thrilling experiences was with a 
dying atheist. The man had been a 
great scoffer, and Jewell found his 
feet glued to the pavement. So he 
returned home to renew his strength, 
and then succeeded in. getting to the 
house. The wife suffered him to 
reach the dying man's bedside. After 
a word or two of sympathy, Jewell 
found himself belpless!ly weeping. At 
last, with the atheist's grudging 
consent, he knelt down and sobbed 
out a few words of prayer. ‘ Well,’ 
sald the atheist, ' you're a nice one to 
cheer anybody up, I must say—coming 
here like this and crying like a great 
kid! What good is that going to do 
anybody?’ The discouraged Salva- 
tionist could not find courage to go 
again till the following Sunday. Then 
he found the dying man with a Bible 
before him. ‘ Mr. Jewell,’ he said, 
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‘I’ve been waiting for you all the 
week. Now I know that the only 
Physician who can do me any good is 
the Almighty God.’ In the next few 
days there were several little prayer- 
meetings at that bedside. ‘ This room 
is all lighted up with God,’ exclaimed 
the dying, smiling man, ‘... I’m just 
waiting to pass through the Pearly 
Gates.’ 

Fascinating memories also come 
from Treasurer Mattin, Sergeant- 
Major Jesse Cork, and others of the 
Old Guard. Yet, after all, what they 
have to say is duplicated in essence by 
experiences of the recent Converts. 
Brother Edmonds, a Soldier of twelve 
months’ standing, after describing his 
conversion, adds: ‘And now every 
morning I go to my work with a song 
in my heart—instead of a cigarette in 
my mouth.’ 

A. E. C. 


EVEN FLOWERS WOULD DIE THERE! 


(Continued from page 234) 


They were taken away by Slum Off- 
cers. One of them wrote a letter of 
thanks when she got home: 

‘ I did not even reach the Quarters 
with those flowers. The women and 
children in our street besieged me 
with: ''O Captain! Just one! 
Come on, just one! I will put 'em 
in waterl ° And they did, and put 
the jars’ (jam-jars: they have no 
vases in slumdom) ' with them in on 
the window-sills. 

' I asked one little girl why she 
put them there, and she said: *' 'Cos 
it would kill 'em in our room !” 

‘I only wish the sender could have 
seen the faces of the women and 
children when they got them. One 
woman said: '' Mustn' t it be grand 
to pick emit. 2. 

* * 

Where did you say you were going 
for your holiday? To the happy 
Channel Islands? To Cromer, maybe? 


Or was it really to sunny Switzerland? 

I wish you a happy time. But you 
won't leave all thought of these bairns 
until such time as you are hastening to 
the train, will you? One pay they 
are asking. What if vou only had one 
day of holiday a year, one day of bright 
sunshine, and green fields, and happy, 
smiling flowers ! 

You possibly spend several shillings 
on magazines and chocolates for the 
journey. Will you not forgo a little 
for the sake of these little ones? They 
are worth it... ' It seems a pity that 
they should be neglected. | 

Pity, though, is hardly the word. It 
will be a crime if those who can give 
these sadly-neglected children now lan- 
guishing in England's slum cesspools 
—for that is what these rottenly-built, 
unattended districts are (and God have 
pity on the poor folk and waken the 
selfish owners !)—it will be a crime, I 
say, if that help is not forthcoming ! 


~~ 
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PEOPLE I MEET EVERY DAY 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER WELBOURN, Peking N.E. Corps 


FROM THIS GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF DISTRESS WORK MAY BE GATHERED 
ALSO SOME IDEA OF THE WIDELY DIFFERING MENTALITIES OF OUR CHINESE 
CONVERTS SO LATELY WON FROM HEATHENDOM.~~ED. 


OD has placed us in a world 
teeming with interest, and - 
though we do say it our- 


selves, we humans are the 
most interesting objects in it. Even 
the very ordinary person is often 
invested with some fascinating quality. 
Generosity, we know, finds an outlet in 
many ways, but in no way is it more 
delightfully expressed and amply re- 
warded than in being genuinely inter- 
ested in others. To such generously- 
disposed persons would I introduce 
these people I meet every day. 

They are those who perpetually 
fulfil the words of Jesus, ‘ The poor 
ye have with you always ’—the chil- 
dren of want, whose servile ways and 
uncouth habits sometimes cause repul- 
sion to arise within us. But, as 1 
move in and out of their homes and 
meet them at the daily general assem- 
bly—The Salvation Army Porridge 
Kitchen—it is not pity only that is 
aroused—one really becomes deeply 
interested in them. 

Nor is it their ragged, dirty clothes 
and generally unkempt appearance, nor 
is it their remarkable ability to live 
on so little that affects one. These 
people are not interesting because they 
are different, but because they are so 
like ourselves. Underneath their mul- 


tiplicity of patches is a soul, whose 
* genealogy like ours is ‘God.’ 
They come every day.. At first it 


seemed that they were all alike—just 
one great hungry crowd of ragged, 
dirty humanity. After awhile, how- 
ever, one discovers degrees in ragged- 
ness and dirt. There are also degrees 
of cleanliness and thrift. , Often an 
old woman will be seen industriously 
sewing away at some work for which 
she expects to receive a few coppers. 
There are many among this crowd 


who toil hard in order to keep a roof 
over their heads, and it is pleasing to 
know that these appreciate their meal 
a day much more than the ordinary 
beggar. 

After two months, one becomes 
almost as familiar with the circum- 
stances of some, as with their faces. 


"Mrs. Ch'ang is one of these. We 


found her home on the outskirts of the 
city, not very far from the North 
Wall, a wreck of a house in a field. 
There lives Mrs. Ch' ang with her 
little family of four—four steps—the 
smallest being only nine months. The 
kiddies were all on the k'ang, hiding 
underneath a pile of rags, while the 
mother, we found, had not clothing to ` 
allow of her coming to the soup- 
kitchen ^ without engang ering her 
health. 

I once heard of a scientist who 
explained that cold was really nothing 
more than the absence of heat. This 
bright deduction is brought quite 
vivdly to my mind when I think of 
that house full of holes, and totally 
void of heat. 

It was very easy to note what was 
needed, and in the afternoon we 
returned with fuel and clothes and a 
little money, given to me for the 
purpose of helping such families. The 
little demonstration of genuine thank- 
fulness which followed did much more 
to assure us of the real need than the 
whining and groaning characteristic 
of the indolent beggar. 

We learned that, while very poor, 
the family had not been destitute until 
now. The reason, Mrs. Ch'ang told 
me, was that her husband had been 
taken forcibly by the military. 

On reaching home I asked mv 
Chinese helper when he thought her 
husband would come back again. 
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‘He can’t,’ he said, ‘he’s been 
killed. The neighbours all know 
that; but she refuses to believe it, and 
still hopes for his return.’ 

‘I suppose she loves her husband,, 
poor as they are,’ I suggested. 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘that’s only 
natural.’ 

It is with great pleasure that we 
give this little woman a generous 
portion of porridge to carry ‘home to 
her kiddies every day. Could you call 
her a beggar? I call her a faithful 
wife and mother. . 

The Ho family represents a different 
type altogether—hopeless, dejected, 
and helpless, always with a famished 
look; thin, pale and dirty in the 
extreme. We found these people in a 
shocking condition. There were six 
in the family and only one suit of 
clothes to share among them. [I 
suppose they had sold the others; but 
there they were, the parents hiding 
behind the children, shaking and cry- 
ing with the cold. They had contrived 
to make a little fire of straw and 
sticks, over which they all were 
crouching. The day was bitterly cold, 
and this little fire next to nothing. 

They were quickly supplied with cloth- 
ing, and ‘since have been among the 
consistent comers to our kitchen! 
They are still hopeless and dejected in 
their appearance—one fears they 
always will be. The other day, the 
wife brought along a photo of her 
husband and herself taken when they 
were in good circumstances, as if she 
would efface the first terrible impres- 
sion I had received of them. Then I 
understood. They were Manchus, and 
bad never known the meaning of work. 
When suddenly all props were removed 
from under them, they simply sank, 
like so many others, into beggary. 

It was quite late in the afternoon; 
the porridge had all been given out, 
and our friends were nearly all 
departed, when Mrs. Teh arrived, and 
breathlessly asked if there was any 
left. We only knew Mrs: Teh 
casualy, a widow, quiet and rather 
clean, a woman who came and went 
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every day. lanswered in the affirma- 
tive, and suggested she should come 
at the proper time, whereupon to our 
surprise she burst into tears, and told 
us that her mother was dying. She 
had been aíraid to leave her, but was 
compelled to come for food. 

We immediately went to see the 
mother, whom we found doubled up on 
the k'ang. It was pitiful to see the 
daughter trying to rouse the old 
woman and hear her crying, ' My 
mother ! My mother P? Turning to 
us she said, ‘She is my own mother, 
my mother that gave me birth.’ 

She failed to gain any. response 
from the old woman, so I tried. Think- 
ing it was really some good food she 
needed, I pressed a dollar into her 
cold hand and squeezed it, incidentally 
saying she could buy some food and 
medicine. ‘Whether it was the feel of 
the money, or the sound of a foreign 
voice, 1 cannot say, but much to our 
delight she turned over and made 
some attempt to thank us. The next 
day I went to see how she was. There 
was no one about, so I called, and 
presently a neighbour came and 
informed me that the old lady was 
dead. I went into the house, and there 
lay the mother stretched out on the 
k'ang, her feet tied with string and 
a piece of paper covering her face. 
Poor old woman! her life had been 
one continual struggle for the bare 
necessities to keep soul and body 
together, but not all in vain. She had 
brought into the world a daughter, a 
worthy daughter who loved her and 
now mourned her death. 

I have mentioned these, not because 
they are extraordinary cases, but 
rather because they typify the great 
crowds wbich assemble at The Salva- 
tion Army Kitchens every day. These 
are impressions received during my 
first experiences in this kind of work. 
I am quite certain it is not the rags 
and dirt, or even the extreme poverty 
that demands our interest, so much as 
the human soul which is hidden away 
underneath the strange exterlor of 
these people I meet every day. 
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1. Mrs. Petre, when 78 years old (the mother of Commissioner Mildred Duff). Photo by Coe, Norwich 
2. Mrs. Adjutant Stairs, of the U.S.A., giving * War Crys’ and other literature to prisoners in a jan; 
Adjutant Stairs giving a letter to a prisoner on Mothers’ Day. 
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MOULDING OUR FUTURE ARMY 


THE GENERAL CALLS AN INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


WORKERS IN 


1 HEN the General, in the 
closing moments. of an 
Oversea Campaign, was 
asked to describe The Sal- 


vation Army in a sentence, he said: 
“The Army of the Helping Hand.’ We 
cannot but conclude that this designa- 
tion—coming from the lips of one to 
whom reference is often made as ‘ the 
Young People’s ‘General ’—embraced 
The Army’s attitude not only to ‘ the 
heathen in his blindness,’ the prodigal 
sons of every land, the ‘down and 
out,’ and every grade and condition of 
grown man and womankind, but also 
to the young people who are awaken- 
ing to every phase of life. 

Always I have found hands a fas- 
cinating study; often they are a surer 
index to the personality than face or 
voice. It was of cruelly skilful design 
that warriors of olden time deprived 
their captives of their hands. Not 
without significance are the symbolic 
references occurring again and again 
in the Scriptures, literature and poetry, 
in such passages as ‘ My times are in 
Thy Hand,’ ' The Hand of the Lord 
was upon him.! What more pitiable 
sight than the hand disfigured and 
rendered inefficient by accident or 
disease? One of the most distressing 
pictures ever published in our peri- 
odicals was a photograph of poor 
maimed stumps of lepers’ hands. 

Ever in conjunction with his figure 
of the, Helping Hand does the General 
visualize the other hands—dark, eager, 
hungry, impotent — stretched out in 
their need to be met an the clasp of 
help that only the strong can give to 
the weak. 

The earliest effort of the new-born 
child, the very first sign of its intelli- 
gence, is the putting forth of a tiny 
crumpled hand, ‘ softly feeling’ for a 
strength beyond its own from which to 
gather assurance and guidance. And 
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when in response it is taken into the 
gentle clasp of a bigger hand, the 
strength of its hold thereon largely 
determines the quality of its mentality. 
The tighter a baby’s grip, we are told, 
the greater its brain-power ! 

To-day the scheme of The Army’s 
elaborately-planned Young People’s 
Work starts with a department to 
embrace the earliest stage of human 
life and need. 

‘At what age should one begin to 
teach a child the higher mysteries of 
God and Heaven and righteous living ?’ 
a woman once asked an eminent divine. 

* Madam, how old is your child? ' he 
queried in reply. 

‘Four years,’ said the woman. 

‘Then, if you have not yet begun,’ 
said the great man, ‘ if I were in your 
position, I should consider I had lost 
four years that can never be regained.’ 

So The Army begins at the birth, 
with the Cradle Roll. The Helping 
Hand, in the form of the Cradle Roll 
Sergeant, is an early visitor in homes 
into which has come the precious gift of 
a new baby. The little one's name is 
enrolled, and, during those first four 
years, the personal touch 1s maintained 
by means of specially-prepared birth- 
day post cards sent to the home on 
each recurrence of the auspicious date. 


‘The parents of the Cradle Roll member 


are encouraged to feel that in any 
special need the Helping Hand is at 
their disposal. 

What wonder that, when the little 
one can toddle from its mother's side, 
its steps are guided in the direction of 
The Army Hall, and it is proudly 
transferréd-to the next stage—that of 
the Primary Department of the Young 
People's Corps? . 

Here, by means 'of Sand-Tray 
lessons (worked in conjunction with 
an authoritative ‘First Scripture 
Manual’), modelling and expression 
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work, the early Scripture knowledge is 
inculcated. Salvationism, expressed 
in the singing of Army choruses, the 
clapping of hands and the ‘ firing of 
Cartridges,'* further helps the initial 
training of the little Soldiers-to-be. 
When the tale of their lives tells the 
eighth to ninth year, -the next transfer 
takes place—to the Intermediary sec- 
tion. This is an important stage. 
Included in the Company Meeting 
Curriculum, based upon the ‘ Inter- 
national Company Orders,’ is a Quar- 
terly Decision Sunday, and the boys 
and girls are urged to seek Christ and 
become enrolled as Junior Soldiers. 
Admission to the Junior departments 
of the  Life-Saving Organizations 
becomes possible at the age of eight, 
and perhaps there is no prouder 
moment in the life of a boy or girl 
than when he or she first dons the grey 
uniform of a Life-Saving Chum or 
Sunbeam! The merely moral effect of 
the wearing of a clean, smart uniform 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Especi- 
ally is this the case with the children 
of the poorer homes, from which so 
many of our adherents are drawn. 
Repeatedly has the fact been com- 
mented upon that, on the night of the 
Inauguration of a Chum or Sunbeam 


Brigade, it is difficult for members of “ 


their own household to recognize the 
little rag-tag and bob-tail crowd they 
knew, in the neat grey-garbed lads and 
lasses who stand, with heads erect and 
new purpose shining from their eager 
little faces, to repeat: 

* I promise, by the help of God '— 
and go on to recite all the sacred 
pledges and declarations involved in 
their new calling. 

At eleven, unless it is desired to 
retain them in the Junior sections as 
Patrol Leaders, they may be trans- 
ferred to the Senior Life-Saving 
branches and become Scouts or Guards, 
thereby gaining a wealth of informa- 
tion and training, calculated to evolve 
practical all-round men and women. 


* Cartridee—an envelope in which is placed the 
weekly contribution of cael e. Soldier and Recruit towards 
the Corps expenses. 
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For the Junior Soldier, other spheres 
of activitiy are provided by means of 


the Young People's Brass Bands and. 


Singing Companies, to say nothing of 
the Band of Love, with its pledge of 
total abstinence, of non-smoking, of 
kindness to animals, and classes for 
various useful crafts, leading in turn 
to a Senior department known as the 
Young People’s Legion. 

So far, so good. The scheme has 
carried the boy and girl through the 
growing years with abundant interest 
and scope for surplus energies. Pro- 
viding they have taken advantage of 
every opportunity, they come well- 
equipped to budding man and woman- 
hood. But if this were all, it would 
be no more than might possibly have 
been attained elsewhere, and would fall 
short of what is, after all, the end 
and aim of every Salvation Army 
endeavour. 

In the Young People’s Hall of a 
West Country Corps last Sunday, I 
noticed a well-worn page of ‘ The 
Young Soldier’ pinned to the wall just 
inside the door, where all might read. 
Curious to learn what it was that the 
Sergeant-Major had thought worth 


preserving and bringing to public. 


notice in this fashion, I went across and 
read: ‘THE Biessinc vou Want; 
SPECIALLY FOR SAVED YounG PEOPLE.’ 
Immediately I recognized an article, 
or series of articles, published some 
months ago, -in response to the 
General's specially expressed wish that 
our children should be given direct 
teaching concerning the life of Holi- 
ness. 

‘We believe that God's people may 
be delivered from all sin and enabled to 
do God's will continually in this life ’ 
runs an important phrase in oun Hand- 
book (significant title!) of Doctrine, 
and, in the leading of our Young 
People up to this complete surrender, 
the Helping Hand has need of the 
utmost skill. 

Here the bridge is narrowest.and 
the pitfalls are most numerous, Here, 


too, the confiding clasp of the weaker , 


| 


hand may be loosened and altogether 


i 


{ 


| 
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withdrawn, to wave off with impa- 
tient gesture the Hand of restraint and 
.guidance. When youth arrives at the 
stage of reserves, and the assertion of 
iridependent personality, the pressure 
of the Helping Hand must be of the 
lightest, and exercised with the wisdom 
that only boundless love, gentleness, 
and faith (all fruits of this same Holi- 
ness) can dictate. ‘ We are an Army, 
and our Soldiers must ever fight 
against wrong’ is the principle the 
Young People's Workers are ever 
seeking to instil. What joy as theirs 
when, by parents and day-school 
teachers, they are told incidents which 
prove that the Juniors are taking their 
stand against wrong, or testifying to 
the right, and that their seed-sowing 
is beginning to bear fruit! . 

Át the age of fifteen, boys and girls 
become eligible to sign the Articles of 
War and be sworn-in as Senior Sol- 
diers of The Salvation Army. This 
, Step opens up the way to fuller service, 
the young people, if considered suit- 
able, being now able to join the Corps 
Cadet Brigade (the first and home 
Corps stage in the training for Officer- 
ship) the Senior Band or Songster 
Brigade, and to take a Company in the 
Young People's Corps. This last is 
largely determined by the size of the 
Corps and need for Workers. In a 
well-equipped Corps, Young People 
may remain in the separate Bible- 
classes for young men and women, for 
an indefinite period, being called upon 
for emergency service from time to 
time. . In other Corps the Young 
People's Sergeant-Major will be glad 
of the service of a newly-enrolled 
Soldier straight away. Such a one 
was pointed out to me last Sunday in 
the Primary Department—the Ser- 
geant'Major remarking that she had 
prepared her Sand-Tray very well, con- 
sidering that she was ‘a new hand.’ 

At the same Corps I heard the story 
of a Life-Saving Scout who had been 
approached by the Bandmaster with a 
view to joining the Band. The lad was 
sixteen years of age, and his general 
demeanour had given evidence of an 
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apparent work of grace in his heart. 
Articles of War were supplied, and 
the Assistant Young People’s Ser- 
geant-Major, after reading the ques- 
tions over with him, suggested that he 
should take the forms away and fill 
them up after careful consideration. 
Employed in large public works, the 
lad found solitude somewhat difficult 
to secure, but during the day he sought 
the seclusion of an old stable and there 
drew out his precious document. 
Before he had read far, the Holy Spirit 
revealed that he had not yet attained 
to the standard of Army Soldiership 
thereon laid down. Scraps of teaching 
retained from Army Meetings and the 
Life-Saving Scout Bible-class recurred 
to him; acting upon them, he knelt in 
the straw and there, in surroundings 
reminiscent of God's greatest gift to 
earth, and just on the eve of Easter 
Commemoration, he found the risen 
saviour. I was not surprised to hear 
that the new Bandsman was already 
recognized as a power for good. 
When ‘ the wisest man who ever lived’ 
wanted to emphasize the certainty 
of destruction of a particular type 
of man, he said, ‘ Though hand join 
in hand he shall not go unpunished.’ 
There is significance in the phrase. 
The joining of hands means power. 
Hence, therefore, the necessity for the 
‘Hands’ engaged in the all-important 
work amongst the Young People of 
The Salvation Army being united in 
their solemn purpose and endeavour. 
To this end the General has decided 


_to bring together the Young People’s 


Secretaries of The Army world in a 
three weeks’ International Conference 
at Sunbury, starting on May 2oth, 
under his personal leadership. 

May the, good hand of our God be 
upon every decision and plan that will 
be under discussion, that the outcome 
of the Conference shall mean the 
enriching of our Young People's Work 
in every Territory and the consequent 
upbuilding of a brave and noble world- 
wide future Army— worthy of the best 
traditions of Salvation warfare ! 

E. B. R. 
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MRs. PETRE OF NORFOLK 


THE MOTHER OF COMMISSIONER MILDRED DUFF 


‘ Thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season.’—Job v. 26. 


HESE words, chosen by 

Commissioner Mildred Duff to 

commemorate the passing of 

her mother at the great age of 
ninety, are singularly felicitous, 

For to see Mrs. Petre in recent years, 
with her beautiful expression and keen 
kind eyes beneath a crown of snowy 
hair, was to realize something of the 
ripened benediction of God on a good 
and noble life. 

* Mrs. Petre has always been known 
for her practical and sympathetic dis- 
position,' observes a writer in the daily 
press. -~t She had strong evangelical 
convictions, and was a staunch up- 
holder of the cause of total abstinence, 
herself a life-long abstainer. Fearless 
and wide-minded, she quickly recog- 
nized and made use of any new ideas 
or methods that commended them- 
selves to her judgment. For instance, 
she was among the first Lady Guar- 
dians of Norfolk, and a keen motorist 
long before the days of licences. 
^ ' Her efforts for girls included train- 
ing homes for domestic workers, and 
an i orphanage i in the park at Westwick, 
the family seat.* She was a constant 
supporter of many philanthropic 
agencies, especially those affecting the 
welfare of children.’ 

But apart from these public ser- 
vices, Mrs. Petre’s unostentatious 
and practical kindnesses to those in 
need or trouble had made hers a 
well-loved name throughout all the 
countryside. One of our Officers 
recollects an instance at the railway 
station when Mrs. Petre was seeing off 
a little workhouse girl to service. 

‘Is that the only hat you have?’ 
she asked. On the child answering, 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ she swiftly left the 

* [t was on succeeding to Westwick that 


Mrs. Duff—as she then was—had to change 
her nàme to Petre. 


station, returning to hand a new hat 
through the carriage window just as 
the train was moving off. 

One of The Army's earliest friends, 
Mrs. Petre continued her interest and 
assistance through nearly forty-five 
years. 

When passing through Norfolk on 
one of his Motor Campaigns, the 
Founder was entertained at Mrs. 
Petre’s beautiful home, and members 
of the General’s family have also been 
her guests. All Salvationists were 
welcomed, not only on account of the 
Commissioner’s association with The 
Army, but because of Mrs, Petre’s 
personal admiration of our Organiza- 
tion and its methods—the outcome of 
happy experience with many ‘cases’ 
which she sent to our Officers and 
Institutions for help. 

What The Army’s children, also, 
owe indirectly to this noble lady, for 
her early influence on her eldest 
daughter, is a debt that cannot well be 
computed. The Commissioner has 
ever acknowledged with intense thank- 
fulness the effect on her own character 
of her mother’s words and example; 
they were often unconsciously re- 
flected, without doubt, in the Commis- 
sioner's books and periodicals for 
young people, which have been so 
widely blessed. 

Army service inevitably entailed 
many years of separátion for this 
dearly-loved mother and her Officer- 
daughter. But the Commissioner will 
ever regard as a special sign of the 
goodness of God the fact that, through 
her recent retirement, she was able to 
be at her mother's side duridg the 
closing years of her life. 

It was remarked by the great throng 
of friends attending the funeral that the 
order of the service was somewhat un- 
usual; and, indeed, all through, the 
note of Easter and thanksgiving was 
emphasized above every other. 

(Continued on page 264) 
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| years to come will hold for these young 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE CADETS? 


AN INQUIRY AFTER TWENTY-ONE YEARS AND ITS FINDINGS 


HE recent Commissioning of 
Cadets from the International 
Training Garrison may cause 
some to wonder what the 


people. Once the Cadets leave the old 
buildings, they naturaly can never 
all come together again, though many 
times they may long for ' just onc day 
back at the Garrison.' 

Of recent years a helpful title such 
as ‘ Conquerors,’ or ‘ Overcomers,’ or 
‘Invincibles,’ has been adopted as a 
watchword by the various Sessions; 
but many an older Officer has to 
remember his or her Session by the 
calendar alone. This year records the 
‘Coming of Age’ of the Cadets who 
were trained in 1906, 

It was the last Session to be com- 
missioned in the old Exeter Hall; but 
the Cadets of that day were more proud 
of the fact that they received their 
Charge from the Founder. The eyes 
of all, especially those from the pro- 
vinces, watched his every movement. 

The Meeting commenced with the 
rousing song with the chorus, ‘ Storm 
the forts of darkness, bring them 
down.’ The Cadets sang as only 
Cadets can. At the end of the chorus, 
however, as they took up with vigour 
the refrain, ‘Glory, honour to the 
Lamb!’ the Founder jumped to his 
feet. ‘ Stop them, Eadie!’ he roared. 

Commissioner Eadie whistled on his 
fingers, and the singing died away; 
giving place to the challenging voice of 
the Founder addressing the Cadets as 
follows : 

"Glory, honour? Glory, honour? 
Why do you pick up the chorus there? 
There are enough “ Glory, honour ”’ 
people in The Army. We are looking 
for more of the '' storm-the-forts-of- 
darkness ” type.’ 

This was a good introduction to a 
life of fighting for souls. 

Twenty-one years! 


. . . How quickly time has gone! 
The old home now is far behind, the new 
Home farther on. 
In spirit we grip hands once more, though 
we are far apart; 
Though working now in many lands, bless 
God, we're one in heart! 


Where are they now—those Cadets 
of 1906? If we would trace them we 
must travel all, round the world, and 
look into all departments of Salva- 
tion Army work. 

We find a number commanding 
some of the largest Corps of the 
British Territory; the wives of at least 
two of these leading Field Officers were 
of the same Training Session. Two of 
the British Divisional Commanders are 
also worthy representatives of the 
* 1906 batch,’ and one of the ‘ lasses’ 
of that year has become a Chancellor. 

When we turn to the International 
Centre, we discover more 1906 
Cadets in the Under-Secretary of an 
Overseas Department; the Editor of 
‘The War Cry’ and his wife; the 
Editor of ‘ All the World’; the Sub- 
Editor of ‘ The Officer’ magazine; a 
Secretary of the Chief of the Staff, 
the General Secretary of the Literary 
Department, and one of the Cashiers. 
Then there are the wives of the Private 
Secretary to the Principal of the Inter- 
national Training Garrison and of one 
of the auditors at International Head- 
quarters; also two women-Officers 
holding Staff positions at the Head 
Office of The Salvation Army Assur- 
ance Society. 

If we now travel to the Mission 
Field, we find the Session represented 
by the Doctor in charge of The Army’s 
Eye Hospital in Java; the wife of a 
Territorial Commander; and the wife 
of the Chief Auditor for the Indian 
Territories. 

On the Continent of Europe, the 
Training Garrison Principal for Den- 
mark is one of two Cadets of 1906 
who have been decorated with the 
‘Order of the Founder.’ 
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The wife of the Investigation Secre- 
tary of the Anti-Suicide Bureau, and a 
Warden of a Women's Home are some 
of the representatives in the Social 
Wings; several more are on the staff 
of the Women's Social Work. i 

There are many who hold important 
positions in the Colonies; amongst 
these may be numbered a Young 
People’s Secretary in Australia, a 
Divisional Commander in South 
Africa, and a Financial Secretary and 
a Divisional Commander in Canada. 

With these and many others of the 
1906 Session who are still on active 
service we reverently associate the 
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glorified comrades who now reap their 
reward. One ' went Home ' soon after 
the Commissioning; and although his 
devoted partner later lost her only son 
as well, she stil carries on in the' 
Mission Field. Another, after serving 
well and faithfully in India, was ‘ pro- 
moted’ last year from London; still 
another was the Editor-in-Chief for 
Japan, who lost his life in the great 
earthquake of 1923. 

What becomes of Cadets? After 
twenty-one years these and many 
others give an inspiring and God- 
glorifying answer ! 

PEI. 


THE GENERAL’S SCHEME FOR BOYS 
(Continued from page 228) 


immediately appear, but, nevertheless, 
it is there. Moreover, the atmo- 
sphere at Hadleigh, and at the other 
Training Farms, the daily prayers, 
and the daily contadt with Army 
Officers, is conducive to excellent 
spiritual results. The boys have 
responded, and evidences are con- 
tinually reaching us which give assur- 
ance that the seed is planted in good 
soil.’ 
‘What 
scheme?’ 
‘Post-war conditions of unemploy- 
ment. The '' dole," and the recogni- 
tion that subsidized idleness is a 
curse. It was the recognition of the 
dangers, not less to the physical than 
to the moral and spiritual happiness of 
British boys which then existed, and 
even now exist, that prompted the 
General’s Scheme for the Training 
of boys in farm-work with a view 
to placing them in good situations 
with farmers in the British Dominions 
overseas; and this ultimately led te 
the General’s decision to devote a 
large part of the Hadleigh Farms to 
training purposes. Inquiries had 
shown that such boys as we could 


prompted this excellent 


select would be welcomed overseas. 
There were many opportunities of 
employment on farms awaiting them, 
and a most pleasing aspect was the 
discovery that they would be valued 
because of the breath of the Homeland 
they would carry with them.’ 

‘The Army’s: ramifications were 
found of inestimable service? ’ 

‘Exactly. At this point the '' one 
Salvation Army ’’ stood out, and still 
stands out, in its unity of control! as 
the only complete Organization that 
could undertake all the responsibility . 
involved. It was not merely suggested 
that there were boys here who were 
wanted overseas. They had to be 
selected and trained for the duties they 
would be expected to perform. Then, 
apart from such training and their 
ultimate success, their parents here 
needed some assurance that on' the 
termination of training the boys would 
have some reasonable safeguards 
while journeying overseas, on arrival, 
when being placed in situations, and. 
in after-care until firmly established. 
The Army has succeeded in a very 
wonderful manner in meeting all these 
needs.’ | 





AN echo of the General's recent Campaign in 
the Far East is revealed in the following 
letter from our comrade, Dr. Satow : ‘ Since 
our General's visit here the spirit of Revival 
has continued to spread over Japan with a 
great sweep. The Churches had new life put 
into them; they have awakened and have 
flung their portals wider open to the power 
and message of Salvation. The Doctor has 
found greater receptivity of the Gospel of 
Christ in his work among the students and 
thinkers of Japan since the General's visit, 
and is fall of hope for the future. 
x * * 

News of the very latest Army Criminal 
Settlement is found in the following personal 
letter from the Andamans, a group of remote 
islands between Burma and India: 

' Here we are 8t a place which the Crims 
call * Kala Pam." at & change after 
Moradabad! After five years’ stay with our 
people there we felt the parting very keenly. 
Quite a number of the settlers had been 
soundly converted, and we had a very nice 
Corps, also a Drum.and-Fife Band, a Troop 
of Life-Saving Scouts, and a Brigade of 
Corps Cadets. Now it is practically a case of 
starting afresh in a “new country," for 
hitherto there has been no Salvation Army 
work there. A pleasing fact about it all is 
that these settlers are not strangers to us; 
they are all people from the United Provinces. 
Many of them were connected with the 
famous ‘ Sultan’s Gang of Dacoits,’ and they 
really would have been hanged if they had 
got their lawful punishment. However, ard 
have been given a chance to settle here wi 
their families and relations as colonists, and 
the United Provinces Government has very 
generously helped them, with money and 
cattle for the first yearAr two. 

‘The whole scheme is, of$course, an ex- 
periment for two years, aftet which it will 
be reconsidered. If satisfactory, more fami- 
lies will probably be invited to come and 
settle as colonists. We are very keen on try- 
ing to make the people seize their opportu- 
nities, and it is wonderful what a change the 
grace of God can make in them. 

‘We praise Him for the opportunity He 
has given us in His service, ‘ 

‘This place may not be as 
some, but it rests with us now to 
God." 

* Already we have had some very good 
Meetings with the settlers; they are most 


leasant as 
‘© AH for 


attentive to all that is said, and I believe, 

by God's help and grace, we shall soon have 

a number of Soldiers for The Salvation Army 

in the Andamans.’ 
* * 3 

The Self-Denial Effort is an established 
fact of Salvation Army operations the world 
over. Owing to the varying national interests 
of each Territory, however, the Week is held 
at different seasons of the year. Close on the 
heels of the notable achievement in the 
British Territory comes news of a 10 per 
cent increase on the amount raised last year 
in South Africa. 

This is all the more notable because it in- 
cludes the humble offerings of many native 
Salvationists who have been won from the 
sway of heathendom. 

* * * 

It is nearly four years since The Army 
opened fire in Latvia, and no Salvationist 
has been promoted to Glory during that time. 

‘Last Tuesday,’ writes Captain Hart from 
Riga, ‘one of the Sergeants of Riga III 
Corps left his home in the morning and 
passed away very suddenly; he leaves a wife 
and two little children, 

* Arrangements were made for a service to 
be conducted in the Hall on Friday night, 
and the actual Funeral Service to be held on 
Saturday afternoon at three o’clock. Things 
had to be ordered hurriedly. We had no 
white arm-bands. These had to be made and 
printed with the Cross and Crown. Cadet 
Hamburger drew these beautifully, and a 
block was made by Friday noon. 

' At Riga III they have a fine organ, which 
Brigadier Johanson, the Territorial Com- 
mander, asked me to play for the service. 
We sang in German; but the songs were the 
same as those we sing in England. 

* Half an hour before it was time to start, 
the Hall was packed and crowds were stand- 
ing outside. It did one's heart good to see 
such a number of Salvationists, after so short 
a time since the opening of the Territory, 
all wearing The Ármy ribbon on their hats. 

* After a very short service, we formed up 
outside for the march; the three Corps 
Flags, with white ribbons, went before the 
hearse, the widow and mourners followed on 
foot with the Officers, Cadets, and Soldiers, 
al wearing The Salvation Army white 
armlet; it really was wonderful in our little 
country to see such crowds; we did want a 
Band ; but there, we have no one to lead one.’ 
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* We kept the grave open all through the 
service, which the Brigadier conducted, 
instead of following the custom of the 
country—that is, lowering the body and 
covering it at once. One of the chiefs from 
the firm where our comrade worked asked to 
be allowed to speak; he said some touching 
words and laid a wreath on the grave. 

* I believe this Army funeral will make a 
great impression on the people; they have 
never seen anything like it before, and the 
way the Soldiers rallied round was magni- 
ficent.’ 

* * * 

The isolated state of our Chinese Salva. 
tionists and adherents, since the forced re- 
calling: of all Western Officers from the 
inland districts to the coast, is a matter that 
calls for special prayer. As we go to press 
news reaches us of the visit of Lieut.-Com- 
missioner McKenzie to Tien-Tsin, where a 
number of Officers are awaiting develop- 
ments. The Commissioner’s Meetings were 
greatly blessed of God, and our Officers’ faith 
strengthened for the preservation of their 
hard-won Converts, who represent much toil 
and sacrifice. : 

* * * 


As we go to press the ‘May Meetings’ are 
in full swing. The General and Mrs. Booth 
have a very full programme of public and 
private gatherings. Among the most impor- 
tant of those is Mrs. Baldwin’s ' At Home’ 
at ro Downing Street, where friends of The 
Army wil bave the honour of meeting the 
Princess Mary, and where Mrs. Booth will 
speak on the problem of bomeless women in 
London. Colonel Catherine Booth, Leader of 
the Women's Social Work in Great Britain 
and Ireland, will be present. The General 
will also lead the great spectacular Young 
People's Demonstration at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and a week later the Field Day at the 
Alexandra Palace with fifteen hundred Life. 
Saving Scouts and Guards, who are to spend 
the week-end under canvaa. 


We are believ- ` 
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ing that The Army and the Kingdom of God 
will be materially advanced through these 
gatherings, } 

* 


A large number of Salvationists , must - 
necessarily have been among many thousands 
of people who suffered as a result of the great 
Mississippi Floods, seeing large sections of 
our Central and Southern Territories were 
in the inundated area. 

News from Commander Eva Booth indi- 
cates that, as usual, The Army was foremost 
among those organizing relief operations, 
many Divisional, Institutional, and Corps 
buildings having been turned into temporary 
Depóts, Shelters, and kitchens. 

In several cities additional large buildings 
were placed at our disposal, hundreds of beds 
being erected for the homeless, while the city 
governments supplied our people with the 
necessary foodstuffs. 

t Despite weary hours of trying toil under 
intense pressure, a Christlike concern for 
others, declared the Commander, ' kept the 
Salvationists going.’ 

+ + * 


This year, which sees the coming of age of 
the Princess Juliana, also marks the fortieth 
anniversary of The Army in the Netherlands. 
Conducted by the Chief of the Staff, the 
celebrations were made truly historic by 
royal and governmental tokens of hearty 
sympathy. Tremendous crowds watched the 
processions, representing all branches of 
Army Work, which passed through the pic- 
turesque, waterlined streets of Amsterdam. 

A message from the General provoked 
much enthusiasm, read. in the crowded 
People’s Palace. The huge gathering was 
honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the 
Prince of tHe Netherlands, who, on being 
welcomed by Lieut.-Commissioner Howard, 
the Territorial Commander, expressed his 
great admiration for The Army’s work and 
his best wishes for its future. | 


m EN 
MRS. PETRE OF NORFQLK 


(Continued from page 260) . 


Among the many present in the small 
church at Westwick, were Colonel 
Forward, the Commanding Officers of 
North Walsham Corps, and Staff- 
Captain Williams, who represented the 
Divisional Staff. 

The Staff-Captain, who had been in 


, 


contact with Mrs. Petre for over twenty 
years said, ' I never came away from 
her home without feeling how wide- 
minded she was, how entirely lifted up 
above the ‘isms’ and the forms of 
religion which might have contracted 
a lesser soul. She was truly great.’ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


YOUNG . PEOPLE'S 


By BRIGADIER W. B. 


ARLY estimates made with 
reference to the recently-closed 
International Young People’s 
Staff Councils at Sunbury 

Court can hardly be final. Only by 
degrees will the residue of facts, ideas, 
and impressions fall into their proper 
places and .become a permanent part 
of our mental and spiritual equipment. 

However, we think that we are 
already able to indicate some features 
which must be of undoubted value to 
our future. oe ge 

We have been in immediate contact 
with the genius of The Army at its 
fountain-head, and we must all bear 
away with us the conviction that the 
idea fundamental in The Army is 
spiritual. The General on several occa- 
sions brought this out in strong relief. 
* The fundamental thing is '' Love,” ' 
he.said, ‘ moving brain and heart and 
hand—the life in the organism, the 
spirit in Order and Regulation, the 
impulse in new developments; in all, 
around all, informing: EN governing 
all.' 

We all knew this in theory, but here, 
living with us every hour of every day, 
we found a true demonstration of it. 
Here were men and women from 
thirty-nine countries and colonies, 
speaking twenty-four different tongues 
and representing every type; diverse 
in national characteristics and ideals, 
in culture and accomplishment, but 
one in spirit —and that spirit, ' Love.’ 

There was a knitting together of 
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soul, a helpfulness, a readiness to 
serve, which we find in its purity only 
where ‘Love’ is. Here were gath- 
ered as comrades, white men who had 
gone out to distant lands to live as 


‘dark men, renouncing the comforts of 


the homeland and embracing the cruci- 
fying things in menacing climates and 
living conditions, ‘counting not their 
lives dear to themselves,’ hoping for 
no remuneration save the approval of 
the Heavenly Father; held to their 
hard way by ‘Love’—up to the 
Father.and down to His dark ones. 

Another idea which we have had 
illustrated is the very uncommon union 
of a high type of spiritual religion with 
extraordinary practicalness—-Holiness 
coupled with eminent skill in material 
affairs. A certain type of Holiness 
cannot bear contact with rough, 
material things; it craves only seclu- 
sion. Not that of The Army. Its 
Holiness is not exotic. It has gone 
out to the attack. It has hardened its 
hands with physical labour ; sharpened 
its wits in the market-place; found 
capacity to deal with men of business 
and affairs on something like terms of 
equality, without wearing off its keen 
edge. i: 

With: thoroughness we went over 
the ‘forms’ by means of which our 
advances are conserved and perpetu-. 
ated, the ‘Orders and Regulations’ 
-experience covering many years, 
made concrete and useful to all of 
us for the present and the future. 
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We could not have sat through these 
days without carrying away a strong 
idea of the completeness, the minute- 
ness and the usefulness of the big body 
of ‘ Orders.” These, we saw, not as 
binding us to a series of fixed ideas, 
but as indicating the channels along 
which long experience has proved it 
most profitable to the Kingdom and 
The Army that our energies should 
flow. They are a great unifying 
power, next probably to the spirit of 
the Organization. The emphasis and 
explanations served to revivify these 
things in our minds. 

To the writer the outstanding feature 
of the Conference was the revelation 
which it gave of the eminent place 
which the Young People’s Work has 
assumed amongst us—in our practice, 
in our thought, in our General’s ideals 
and plans, It had been found worth 
while to take from their labours a half- 
dozen Chief Secretaries, from lands 
across the seas, among the foremost 
men in our Organization, and a half- 
hundred other men of high rank, to 
discuss with younger men and women, 
over a period of three weeks, solely 
and only the principles and practices 
of the Young People’s Work. 

If we measure the importance of the 
Council by its cost in time and money, 
by the type pf Officers present and 
by the kind (not to say, quantity) of 
intellectual material poured out in the 
lectures by specialists, it must have a 
large and permanent value. 

No man amongst us can ever here- 
after see this phase of work neglected 
in any quarter without a sense of inex- 
cusable delinquency. However impor- 
tant it may hitherto have appeared to 
us, the Young People’ s Work must 
hereafter stand in its own right as of 
primary importance. 

Another source of profit to us all is 
found in the practical contact with 
various forms of Young People’s 
Work on the Field. The Albert Hall 
demonstration, the Mildmay Young 
People’s Councils, the Young People’s 
Councils, at prominent points in the 
Provinces, the Alexandra Palace 
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Encampment of Life-Saving Scouts 


‘and Guards, the week-end amongst a 


dozen or so standard Young People’s 


‘Corps in or near thé great metropolis. 


At every point we saw in action what 
must be in total an enormous force in 
the British Isles. Here were thousands 
of Young People of the best blood 
of England; clean, clear eyed, active, 
touched and held by The Army’s ideals, 
militant and energetic. We observed 
them ,sit, in their uniforms, with 
absorbed attention, held by nothing 
sensational, listening to truth solid and 
unembellished. If it were discipline 
which held them, it was not disciplirie 
which drew them in streams from floor 
and gallery and cast them down at the 
mercy-seat in scores and hundreds, 
without a personal invitation, seeking 
the face of the Master. Nor was it dis- 
cipline which separated some hundreds 
of these young folks from the rest to 
yield up themselves for Candidateship. 

Here was a group of rising Salva- 
tionists who take a serious view. of 
life and were accepting a share of the 
burden of responsibility for the Salva- 
tion War. 

At the Encampment we saw, or 
thought we saw, one of the solutions 
of the adolescent boy and girl problem 


—especially as regards our own boys 


and girls. Here we seemed to see 
many of the adolescent ideals and im- 
pulses on their way.to satisfaction and 
fulfilment. It has never been a part of 
our creed that religion is fitted to 
answer all the demands of every 
department of the human being. But 
we -have been long in. supplementing | 
religion witbecertain other forces for 
the purpoge o "meeting needs which 
are, in a sénse, outside the province of 
religion. Here are the supplements 
now, working along with religion to 
create healthy, clean minds in healthy, 
clean bodies. Surely, we think, these 
movements must be turning a strong 
and life-giving current into our Senior 
Corps in the British Isles. 

We shall carry back to our home- 
lands many and varying ideas from 
these Life-Saving Scout and Guard 
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days, but there can be no mistake that 
we found in this newest movement 
. among us a force for which we must 
provide full scope among our own 
peoples. 

The lectures, forty-six in number, 
covered every possible phase of the 
Young People’s. Work, in the mass 
constituted a body of fine thought and 
the results of long experience. Books 
were filled with notes which will be 
worked, where at all possible, into our 
systems at home. Certain lectures 
stood out as being of fundamental 
value, most notably the General’s, 
Mrs. Booth's, the Chief of the Staff’s 
and Colonel Catherine's. . For example, 
we can never again be in doubt as to 
what are the few absolutely funda- 
mental things of the Organization 
after the addresses of the General and 
Mrs. Booth. We can never again 
think. of ‘Order and Regulation’ as 
accidents of a system like ours, or as 
anything but an integral and essential 
part of it, after the addresses of the 
Chief. "We shall never be able to deal 
with the character of a child as a 
thing merely for our spare time, after 
the address by Colonel Catherine. And 
so on, down a long list of able dis- 
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cussions on matters of elemental value, 
Much as we are tempted to consider 
other subjects in detail, space limits 
bid us refrain. 
. Finally we turn to what has, perhaps, 
been the most pleasant feature of the 
whole, the subtle but powerfül ‘ spirit 
of The Salvation Army,’ pervading all 
and touching every little personal con- 
tact with light and life. It is a some- 
thing which we may know without being 
able to define. It is the chief unifying 
force amongst us. It is an affinity. 
It brings hearts close together. It is 
sweet and strong and earnest. And 
it is the feature in these days of Con- 
ference which some of us will remem- 
ber longest—which will longest affect 
us. “Racial and colour lines were 
all but eliminated, for those divisive 
factors were so much less strong than 
this spiritual affinity. * With one mind, 
in one place’ describes the Council, 
after the little period of introduction. 
There has, indeed, been real and 
permanent work, for all of which we 
are grateful to our General and Mrs. 
Booth, and for our part, we pledge to 
him an undiminishing fidelity to the 
principles and practice of our great 
Army. . 


The International Young People’s Staff Councils above referred to were 


attended by one hundred and sixty-one Delegates, representing thirty-nine 
Salvation Army Territories, and the lecturers, apart from those mentioned by 
' Brigadier Mabee, included Commissioner Mapp (an International Secretary), 
Commissioner Hurren (the British Commissioner), Commissioner Mildred 
Duff (known for her literary work for Young People), Commissioner Kitching 
(Editor-in-Chief), Commissioner Jeffries (International Training Garrison 
Principal), Commissioner Blowers (an International Secretary), Colonel Rowe, 
Colonel Holmes, Colonel Jordan, Colonel Murray, Colonel Adams, Colonel 
Cunningham, and Brigadier Bernard Booth. Some of the lectures were 
iranslated for the benefit of those Delegates not understanding English. 
Colonel and Mrs. Jordan are in charge of the Institute. They are Officers of 
honoured Salvation service in Great Britain and other lands, and they are 
in no small measure responsible for the comfort and happiness of all who have 
sojourned from time to time at Sunbury Court. 
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BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS 


GLIMPSES OF THE LIVES OF ARMY OFFICERS TOILING IN KOREA 


Such af opportunity for the 

display of his command of lan- 

guage did not often occur in the 
remote Korean village from which he 
came, and his companions’ hearts were 
filled with hope as they heard his long, 
polite sentences. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ilyong Yi 
failed in his request, not because of 
any shortcoming of his, or for any 
other reason than the utter weariness 
of the white woman to whom’ he 
spoke. She was tall, strong as a 
horse, and of great courage, but 
there are limits to the endurance of all. 

‘I am sorry I cannot come to-day,’ 
she said. ‘ I will come to your village 
to-morrow. If you can then show 
me that your words are true, we will 
hold Meetings and teach you about the 
true God. 

The spokesman and his companions 
returned slowly ovér the mountains, 
wondering in their hearts whether the 
teacher would keep her promise, 

Their doubts flew away the next 
afternoon for, weary but faithful, the 
Salvationist and her solitary com- 
panion arrived and, in a hut offered 
for the purpose, conducted the first 
^ Army Meeting in that villa i of Korea. 
Only:.a few people attended, Iyong 
Yi's declaration of general anxiety for 
the teacher's presence appeared to be 
sadly. removed from fact. At the 
close one man signified his intention 
of becoming a Christian, and the 
Regional Officer faced the rough 
mountain track again, with question- 
ings as to the wisdom of adding 
another village to the great number 
she had to visit on foot. Her sheep 
were far scattered and needed con- 
tinual care. 

A few hours’ sleep on the mattress 
carried for her from place to place, 
stretched on the warm floor of a 
Korean hut, and, with her assistant, 


I LYONG YI was the spokesman. 


she was on the mountain road again, 
tramping, tramping, tramping, to 
take Light to one of the darkest of 
peoples. 

Suddenly against the sky they saw 
the outline of two motionless figures 
crowned with tall Korean hats. They 
moved not, but’ stood silent, like 
figures of stone, waiting for the white 
women who toiled up thé mountain. - 

One of the silent figures was Ilyong 
Yi. As the Officers approached within 
speaking distance, he drew from his 
white robes a long roll of paper, 
inscribed with Chinese characters. 
Bowing low, he presented it, and 
explained that in his village they still 
wanted to hear the white teacher. 

' After you had left us yesterday,’ 
he said, ' twelve men dedicated. them- 
selves to follow your teaching, and 
they have signed this paper as a proof 
of their desire for your help.' ' 

*'Then we must ask God to accept 
you,' said the Officer, and, kneeling 
on the brown mountain-side under the 
calm blue sky, she prayed, while the 
tall-hatted Koreans sought earnestly 
to enter into the sacred worship of the. 


‘true God. 


That dedication in high altitudes 
was followed by many Meetings in the 
vilage. Numbers pledged themselves 
to the new faith, and when winter’s 
approach was felt in the wind, they 
began to discuss the possibility of pos- 
sessing an Army Hall. 

* You, must help yourselves,’ said : 
the Staff-Captain, and the Converts 
went from house to house collecting 
trees, paper, money or promises of 
labour, to which contributions Head- 
quarters added a small grant. 

Presently the Hall was built. It was 
small and of no architectural preten- 
sions, wood, mud and paper being its 
chief constituents, but the villagers 
looked with pride upon it and, erected 
in the centre of the village, this build- 
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ing bore such witness to God that the 
life of the a became purer 
and brighter. 

Then came the rain, hissing over the 


mountains and thundering upon the... 


village. Roofs were broken and swept 
away, and among them that of the new 
Army Hall. The villagers were dis- 
couraged beyond measure. In the 
hissing of the rain they, read the dis- 


pleasure of the spirits whose worship: 


they were abandoning, and the destruc- 
tion of the roof suggested to their 
hearts that the rejected spirits had 
power to destroy. 


Again did the white woman-Officer . 


ride over the mountains to declare the 


invincibility of the true God, and the . 


courage of the people slowly returned. 
Building operations began again, but 
soon new troubles befel this rude 
temple in the village. One of the 
foremost of the builders was arrested 
for stealing the timber he had pro- 
vided in the construction of the Hall! 
More trouble:for the white teacher ! 

More , consternation among the 
believers! Long and tedious inquiries 
—can any people spend more time in 
talk?—rolled the clouds away again, 
for it was established that timber had 
actually been given for the Hall, but 
that the offender had extracted the 
donation from the wrong pile ! 

At last, however, the Hall was 
finished, with more accommodation 
than before, and with more influence 
among the people. Staff-Captain 
Olsson, the woman Regional Officer, 
added to her list of Corps one more 
well-established new opening, and The 


Army’s work in Korea was pushed - 


forward another step. 

This story is' not ‘exceptional. 
Everything that is done in the Land 
of Morning Calm involves toil, faith, 
and endurance little imagined by those 
born into the comforts of Western 


civilization and into the broad light of. 


Christendom. 
x * * 
Most public speakers stand up to 
address their audiences. A few, for 
varying reasons such as weariness, old 
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age, Or desire to. be extraordinary, sit 
down, and among those who adopt the 
unusual attitude are Army Officers 
working. in the country districts of 
Korea. For none of the reasons men- 
tioned, however, do they sit. The 
roofs of their buildings are low, and 
hot air rises, so they sit to avoid ihe 


.worst of the odours that emanate 


from their impassive congregations. 

The most polite and. cleanly congre- 
gation would make its presence smelt 
after a-long period in a low, unventi- 
lated mud Hall, and a company of 
Korean villagers, fed on huge quanti- 
ties of rice, ignorant of the use of 
water for washing the body, and 
unacquainted with the taboos of civi- 
lized society regarding personal 
conduct in public, can create an atmos-~ 
phere scarcely describable in a polite 
magazine. 

Army Officers in the Korean regions 
declare that on more than one occa- 
sion they have seen the lamp-flames 
flicker and expire, not blown out by 
draughts but suffocated by the foul 
air. Often in such Meetings have. they 
been sitting on the boxes containing 


‘their supplies of food, and after the 


congregation has dispersed, they have 
unpacked, eaten supper, and slept in 
the same building. 

In the Yong Dong region, south ef 
Seouf, where. is situated the Corps 
whose opening has been described, 
there are nineteen Corps, and Staff- 
Captain. Olsson, the Scandinavian 
woman-Officer in charge, with her 
assistant, walks. many miles in the 
course of her duties. Mountains rugged, 
barren, and high, intersect every path- 
way, and. the walking tracks fol- 
lowing the valleys and creeping over 


-the mountains offer serious obstacles 


to the stoutest pedestrian. These two 
women go out from their little Head- 
quarters for a week at a time, their 
food. and bedding. being carried on the 
back of a coolie, the food made neces- 
sary .by the unsuitability of Korean 
fare for European consumption, and 
the bedding by the absence of hotels 
or best bedrooms.  On.the floor of 
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Halls, in Officers’ Quarters, or Sol- 
diers’ houses, wherever the most 
privacy can be obtained—and gener- 
ally it is little enough—these women 
unroll their beds and sleep. During 
the day they visit the houses of the 
people, almost ‘always finding a 
respectful welcome, and at night con- 
ducting Meetings under conditions 
already described.. The people have 
no idea of time. When the sun goes 
down the Meeting begins, and when 
the Officers feel they can go on no 
longer the Meeting ends. l 

Officers expecting rapid results are 
invariably disappointed. ` The effect of 
centuries of belief cannot be disturbed 
in an hour with any people, and least 
of all with the placid Koreans, who, 
until 1876, were completely shut away 
from outside influence. Spirit worship 
. generally prevails, the spirits being 
malignant: and kept at bay by con- 
tinual bribery and exhortation. A 
chief god of the spirits is recognized, 
but his displeasure is feared. The love 
of God is an anomaly to the Korean. 
Devil shrines are sprinkled thickly 
over the country. Heaps of stones on 
the mountains denote the place where 
travellers throw a pebble to ensure 
their safety. ' The power of demon 
worship dies slowly. . | 

Major Gay, who was responsible 
for the Choong Chong section, a 
coastal region, related his experiences 
among the ‘sool’ pots in village 
inns. Private rooms are not avail- 
able, and Koreans are riot in the habit 
of going to bed to sleep, at least, 
not when using the inns of their 
country. They ‘yagi’ (talk) hour 
after hour; if not quite about nothing 
at all, they spin their fancies and 
theories so finely that only a Korean 
can see them. After a day of tramp- 
ing, and riding, and Meetings, the 
Regional Officer was in little mood to 
join in the ‘ yagi,” so he used to 
abandon the sleeping-room, and make 
a place for himself among the huge 
‘sool,’ or beer pots in the store-room, 
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and there, committing himself into the 
care of God, sleep peacefully until the 
morning. i 

One of the most trying journeys 
recently undertaken was by Captain 
Welbourn, a young Canadian Officer, 
and his wife. They were stationed in 
a remote village, to reach or escape 
from which many streams had to be 
crossed, and a few weeks before their 
first child was born, the Captain 
carried his wife many miles to the 
nearest hospital. In a primitive litter, 
and in his arms, she crossed rushing 
streams and traversed rough moun- 
tain roads, and a few weeks later, with 
their tiny child, the return journey was 
The nearest doctor was 
mány miles distant, and all European 
food had to be conveyed by carrier to 
the village, but, alone in a native 
house, the young mother, as many 
other Salvationists have done before in 
Korea, set about the task of rearing 
her child. Before becoming an Army 
Officer, Mrs. Welbourn was a valued 
stenographer in a thriving Canadian 
city. From a typewriter in an office to 
a cradle in a native hut in the heart of 
Korea is as big a change as any one 
can conceive, but her mothering and 
missioning—for 
Officers are active participants in their 
husband’s work—is undertaken with 
confident joy, for ‘the Lord called her 
to Korea.’ 

So they go on, building and repair- 
ing the faith of their people, sometimes 
in despair, sometimes feeling that their 
lives have been thrown away, but again 
and again finding fresh encouragement 
in the gradual emergence of this man 
and that woman from the gloom of 
ignorance and demon worship. 

Over the mountains of Korea they 
go, through the brilliant green rice- 
fields, up the rocky brown steeps, into 
the sleepy villages—' How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings.’ ` 


A. J. Gritiarp, Ensign. 


the wives of all. 
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INDIA REVISITED 


^ COMMISSIONER BLOWERS' INTERESTING IMPRESSIONS 


OMMISSIONER BLOWERS 

has a three-fold qualification 

to speak of The Army’s posi- 

tion, progress, and prospects 
in India. To begin with, he occupies 
at Headquarters the office of Interna- 
tional] Secretary for a number of 
Eastern countries, including India and 
Ceylon. Moreover, he spent thirty- 
seven years of Officership in those 
lands, where his important appoint- 
ments included Territorial Commands; 
and the value of his work was recog- 
nized by his receiving from the King, 
a few years ago, the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal. Finally, after being away 
from India for two years and a half, 
he has just been on a tour of inspection 
in that country. 

He has returned rejoicing. 

* * It happens,’ he says, ‘ that I had a 
good deal to do with Army operations 
in India, from the early days of pion- 
eering, when we encountered great 
difficulties and opposition. My work 
out there has taken me to all parts of 
the country, and I have seen Salva- 
tionist effort grow and develop until 
to-day we see India as The Army’s 
greatest Missionary Field. 

‘But before speaking of our posi- 
tion in India to-day, let me say what 
pleasure and joy this recent visit has 
afforded me personally. It was a de- 
light to renew acquaintance with old 
comrades and to revisit old familiar 
scenes. But the most encouraging 
thing of all was to npte how great has 
been the development in Army opera- 
tions since last I was there. 

' My visit was largely one of inspec- 
tion. Ispentan average of ten days in 
each of the six Territories into which 
the country is divided, and it was my 
duty to look very minutely into Army 
affairs. That we are without our diff- 
culties and problems ín India, I will not 
for a moment suggest. But I do un- 
hesitatingly say that the things that are 
encouraging far outweigh those of the 


: matter of the criminal tribes. 


- volume of Salvation. 


erstwhile criminals rejoicing, 


other sort. In addition to inspection 
work, I did a good deal in the way of 
Officers’ Councils, as well as public 
gatherings. It was all very satisfac- 
tory and inspiring. 

' This was conspicuously so in the 
Some 
ten thousand members of those tribes 
are under Ármy care, and I may men- 
tion that those ten thousand have been 
handed.over to us as the worst and 
most difficult cases from the point of 
view of character and conduct. Well, 
I am able to report that Salvationist 
care and guidance have resulted in 


widespread reformation and, what ts of : 


infinitely greater importance, in a large 
As I say this, 
there come vividly to mind two Meet- 
ings I conducted, each at 6 a.m., on 
Army Settlements for those people. 
In both cases from nine hundred to one 


thousand attended, and it was indeed 


thrilling and inspiring to hear those 
many 
because of their deliverance from sin 
and others because they were under the 
care and protection of The Salvation 
Army. In the early days of our Settle- 
ment work among those people, ab- 
sconding was very common.  To-day 
it is almost unknown. Many have 
been granted a release permit under the 
Criminal Tribes’ Act. This is given 
to those certified to have been crime- 
free for the prescribed number of years. 
They receive permission to quit the 


Settlement. and live as free individuals | 


wherever they like. In nine cases out 
of ten they elect to remain under the 
care of The Army in The Army Settle- 
ment. These people now earn an 


.honest livelihood, some by weaving, 


which The Army has taught them, and 
some by agriculture, which also The 
Army has taught them. In one Settle- 
ment I visited, the ex-criminals are be- 
coming quite prosperous and have now 
their own Co-operative Society, 
through which they buy cattle, etc.’ 


~ 
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The Commissioner next referred to 
the Field side of Army labours in 
India. 


‘ Our evangelical work,’ he said, ' 
making rapid strides, notably in the 
native State of Travancore, where 
Christianity seems to be developing 
with greater rapidity and showing 
more strength than in any other part 
of India. In Travancore The Army is 
getting a very firm hold and is making 
many Converts, largely from Hindu- 
ism. 

In other parts of India also the 
progress is very encouraging, both in 
soul-saving and Soldier-making. 

* The General's building programme 
' has been a great benediction to the 
whole country. When he visited India 
three or four years ago, he realized 
the need of more suitable buildings 
in the way of Central and Village 
Halls, and much has been done to 
supply that need, with the consequence 
of better teaching, better penitent- 
form work, and a better Soldiery. For 
the large number of buildings that 
have been put up, India 1s very grate- 
ful to the General; but still there is a 
great need for more properties. In 
that connexion may I make a sugges- 
tion. Those desirous of erecting a 
practical memorial to loved ones gone 
to Heaven could not, I think, do better 
than assist the General with gifts of 
this kind. Let it be noted that 4250 
will provide a Village-Hall and £500 
will provide a Central Hall. The prices 
will.seem low, but labour and materials 
are comparatively cheap in India. The 
buildings I am referring to are sub- 
stantial structures of brick or stone, 
with tiled roofs.’ 

‘Of The Army’s work among young 
people in India, Commissioner Blowers 
spoke with enthusiasm. 

' Very inspiring is it,’ he said, ' to 
go into a Salvation Army village, or 
other Salvationist centre, and listen to 
the Hallelujahs and joyful songs of the 
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Young People. The Army appeals to 
them every time, and in the Young 
People our hopes for the future are . 
largely centred. Affiliated to most of 
our Corps are Day-schools where chil- 
dren are taught the three R's, besides 
receiving religious instruction. This 
is in addition to the regular organized 
class work of the Corps, such as is 
associated with Corps Cadets and In- 
ternational Company Order work. We 
are also now -beginning to develop 
those organizations for young people 
known as Life-Saving Scouts and 
Guards, with the juvenile sections, 
Sunbeams and Chums. They are 
already in existence in some places. 
The question of uniform presents little 
difficulty in a country where the chil- 
dren dress largely in sunshine. Of 
course, distinctive articles of dress are 
worn, and we find the little ones very 
proud of their Badges. They become 
quite smart in their movements.’ 

Asked if he had been able to visit 
Shantinagar, the Commissioner said: 

‘Yes, I went again to that most in- 
teresting Army Colony in the Punjab. 
It continues to do remarkably well, and 
indeed has proved a great success. The 
General is not without hope that 
another and similar Colony may be 
brought into existence before long. 
This also will be in the Punjab, and 
will be on land brought into cultiva- 
tion by irrigation. "There continues to 
be a great land hunger among the 
people of the Punjab. Shantinagar 
covers two thousand.acres; leased to us 
by the Government on a system of 
gradual payments spread over thirty 
years. When each settler has com- 
pleted his corresponding payments to 
us, the holding he occupies becomes his 
property. Many of the colonists have 
already become quite prosperous.’ 

In his concluding words the Commis- 
sioner ‘paid a tribute to the services 
being rendered to India by Western 
Missionary Officers as well as those of 
India’s race and training. 


ovi 
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X S MEN AND ACRES IN 
HOLLAND 


Home for sixty sturdy little 
Hollanders, we took an auto- 
bus marked, ‘ Achterveld—Barneveld,' 
and, in conipany with Lieut.-Colonel 
Schuurman, the Men’s Social Secre- 
tary, we were soon on our way to the 
' jumping-off ” place. 

We found awaiting us a horsed con- 
veyance from Lunteren, to take us the 
rest of the journey to The Army’s 
Colony for ex-prisoners and other men 
and lads who, had they been privileged 
to have been cared for in their earlier 
years at any of The Army’s ‘ Amers- 
foorts,’ would not now-be colonists at 
Lunteren l. 

Despite the lateness of the season, it 
was a radiant day after the rain, and, 
having left the little auto-bus, we 
passed on our jog-trot way under 
interminable avenues of trees along the 
wonderful old Dutch roads, and so, 
the last few miles of the journey com- 
pleted, we ‘were met by Brigadier Stel, 
the Governor of “the Colony, who 
greeted us with a smiling face and out- 
stretched hand, and the good word, 
* Welcome.’ 

That smile, that-hand, and that word 
have helped to re-make many a broken 
man during the upwards of twenty- 
five: years the Brigadier has been the 
Officer-in-Charge. 

It was our third visit. 

We had been to ghe Colony in times 
of joy and of sorrow, but, through it 
al, the Brigadier—whose wife and 
family were soon welcoming us also— 
has kept on with this wonderful task 
which his leaders have placed in his 
hands. 

À farmer's son himself, and one, too, 
whose bent is in the direction of things 
agricultural, he has studied with care 
and judgment the business of farming 
in its various phases, until—well, just 
look round the upwards of 200 acres, 


ROM  Amersfoort, where we 
F had been visiting The Army's 


and see for yourself. The evidences are 
here, at any rate, of a well-kept and 
well-stocked farmstead of which any 
man or country might be proud, and, 
be it noted, it is a farmstead which not 
only reveals reclaamed acres but tells 
a fascinating story of reclatmed men : 


IIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


But you see the Colony as it is, with 
the house of its Governor (Brigadier 
and Mrs. Stel) the residence of the 
Assistant Officer (Captain and Mrs. 
Malcorps), the large building contain- 


ing. the main dormitories and recrea- 


tion room, the sheds for the carts and 
other conveyances, the stalls tor the 
horses, the fine buildings in which the 
cattle are housed in inclement weather, 
and an additional erection or two. 

We see it not only as it is, but as it 
was upon two previous occasions, and 
we note with satisfaction the advances 
made, 

In the first place, the soil was origin- 
ally by no means the most productive. 

We remember looking out of the 
window of the Governor’s quarters 
during a former visit. Then it was a 
densely scrubby area. Now there are 
no signs of wild tangles or scrubby 
growth, but a fine sweep of well-cul- 
tivated ground, rich with produce, 
mainly of the market-garden variety. 
Also, farther to the right,. there has 
sprung into existenee the Quarters of 
the Assistant Officer and sundry other 
erections. . 

In another direction is the poultry 
farm, and a large building for the 
accommodation of the Colonists, both 
these being additions to the Colony 
erections. The soil, of a black, sandy 
substance, pointed to the conclusion 
that, at some time, the whole area had 
been under water. This was the kind 
of soil the Brigadier had to begin with. 

The soil has been his patient, and he 
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has been the physician, working in 
conjunction with that super-nurse, 
Dame Nature, and the patient is 
doing well, 'sitting up and taking 
nourishment,’ so to speak.. As for the 
nourishment mentioned, well, look at 
those heaps of artificial manure, as an 
evidence. They are food. The patient 
calls for both medicine and food, and 
receives both, by the shovel-full. There 
are heaps and heaps of this chemical 
food and medicine on which the patient 
thrives. Dame Nature, of course, 


assists, not only in providing phosphor, 


alkali, and what not, but in sending 
along the required doses of oxygen. 

The patient is encouraged to go in ' 
for deep-breathing, and takes in as 
much oxygen as dt can hold, and, to 
assist it, whole fields are sown by the 
Brigadier and his merry men with seed 
that brings forth a weedy looking little 
plant with a tiny white or pink flower. 
These little weeds, despised by the 
tgnorant, with their diminutive flowers, 
toss in the wind, and (they are heavy 
drinkers), imbibe the atmosphere, and 
then pass it through their long roots 
into the earth, and so—what with 
doses of phosphor, and doses of alkali 
and doses of oxygen, and a ruthless 

system of: massaging by the Colonists, 

who come along with ploughs and 
other strange agricultural machines 
and implements, setting the sluggish 
circulation going, it is not surprising 
to learn from the worthy Brigadier 
himself—who has his hand on the 
pulse—that the patient is doing far 
better than some folk expected; and, 
perhaps that is why the Brigadier has 
been made a Knight of the Order of 
Nassau. 

Anyway, the Prince Consort, who i IS 
an expert farmer, and has inspected the 
Colony, has expressed himself not only 
satisfied but delighted with all he has 
seen. 

We suspect that the award is not 
wholly for that, for the Colony is at 
once, so to speak, a hospital and 
a convalescent home—or clearing 
station, if you like—for men and lads 
who, though often physically fit, are 
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lacking in moral stamina, and who have 
suffered from a faulty spirit, or defec- 
tive will, and a warped outlook on life. 

In this great work of re-making men 
the Brigadier has had his full share, - 
and we shall ask him presently to 
relate to us a few incidents of this 
important phase of Army operations. at 
Lunteren. 

A tinkling bell arrested our atten- 
tion. It was four o'clock, the time for 
milking. From various directions 
came men in overalls, with pails in 
their hands. The scene was one.to be 
remembered. The afternoon sunlight 
was making the whole Colony—which 
has the inevitable windmill, and tall 
waving trees for a fár-away back-, 
ground—glow with light. Browsing 
black and white kine—in all fifty milch 
cows and twenty-eight young cattle, 
and the lordly Stamboek bull from 
Friesland—were grazing at will. The 
whole sweep of the Colony was a 
picture good to take in; it was indeed, 
a serene and comforting spectacle. 

There was an air of efficiency about 
the place, alike on the poultry farm— 
with the-multitudinous white chickens 
—and in the farm proper. 

Milking starts at four in the morn- 
ing ; ; mixing, mowing, ploughing, cart- 
ing, and stacking follow, together with 
the digging and banking of potatoes ; 
wheeling and driving, so the day's 
work—-with its breaks for meals and 


‘social intercourse—is a busy one, and, 


all were. healthily tired with work well 
done when, in response to the far- 
away tinkle of a bell, they at last came 
in for the evening's rest and recreation. 
The land was the4better for the day's 
work, and the forty-four men, too, we 
hope, were better in body, mind, and 
spirit. 

Well, what about them? _ 

The Brigadier related to us some- 


thing of their story. 


Fifty per cent of the well-fed and 
well-clothed Colonists are drink cases, 
and fifteen per cent are reclamation 
cases; ten per cent need the mind forti- 
fying and strengthening, while twenty- 
five per cent are residents on the 
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Colony in consequence of some definite 
moral or spiritual difficulty. 

Both the work, and the regular 
living, make for spiritual, mental, and 
bodily improvement. 

The spirit amongst the men is very 
good. The Brigadier tells, with a 
happy gleam in his blue eyes, that 
about thirty per cent of them are 
already converted.. 

The first case mentioned was that of a 
man of the middle classes who had held 
a responsible post as head of an institu- 
tion in Amsterdam. Arising out of a 
difference of opinion and a tempera- 
mental outburst, he was dismissed and, 
after many  vicissitudes, he found 
himself homeless and penniless. So 
low had he at length fallen that his 
family would have nothing to do with 
him. Finally a friend who had known 
him in his better-off days asked if The 
Salvation Army could help him, other- 
wise he would be an outcast. 

The man was received on the 
Colony, and, after several days only, 
a great change came over him; he 
obtained forgiveness of his sins, and 
rest came to his troubled spirit. He ts 
now happily at work amongst his 
fellow-Colonists, and testifies to God's 
power to save and keep. 

Another man came from a good-class 
family. Married when quite young, he 
discovered that his wife was living a 
loose life. They were separated, their 
child remaining with the mother. The 
death of the man’s parents at the time 
when this other sorrow was upon him 
depressed him greatly, and he passed 
through one of those strange experi- 
ences to which, under undue mental 
stress, so many are liable. His mind 
had received a great shock, and from 
-that time he ran wild and, becoming 


like*an entirely different individual, - 
Finally: 


went down-hill at a great rate. 
he was out of work and, 
money, he stole something. 
Thanks to the interest of The Salva- 
tion Ármy, after a period of imprison- 
ment, he was in due course condition- 
aly released, and transferred to the 
Lunteren Colony, where he came to 


needing 
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himself; in short, he was converted. 
Now he is working in a good spirit, 
confident that the outlook for him will 
become brighter in the days ahead. 
Yet another case is that of a man of 
good education who got into debt. , He 
was discovered to have been guilty of 
fraudulent book-keeping and of forg- 
ing receipts. Fortunately for himself, 
he was never brought before the 
justices. After he had disappeared 
his relatives came, in their despair, to 
The Salvation Army and asked if any- 
thing could be done. The man was 
located and brought to the Colony, an 
event which proved the turning-point 
in his life. He had a long and bitter 


struggle with himself, but the Holy 


Spirit strove with him, and at last hé 
surrendered himself to God, and is 
now an influence for good, and his tes- 
timony is an inspiration to all who 
hear it. 

There are many other cases which 
could be mentioned, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with mentioning just 
one more, namely, that of a middle- 
aged man, one of whose brothers was 
a professor, another a physician, and 
yet another an editor; indeed, nearly 
all his male relatives were professional 
or business men. 

It was through a moral lapse that 
this man became estranged from his 
family. Married to a woman of 
good position, he broke away from 
the ties which bound them and went 
to Germany where, after becoming 
increasingly reckless, he got into 
trouble. Then he decamped and 
returned to Holland, where in vain he 
sought the help of his relatives. 

In the hour of his extremity he came 
to The Army’s Industrial Home in 
Amsterdam. This happening in the 
city where they were well known, 
caused his relatives to be full of deep 
concern. They therefore requested 
The Army to be good enough to send 
their troublesome relative to the Land 
and Industrial Colony, and to this 
The Army agreed. 

Here he came, from the very. begin- 
ning, under the wholesome influence 
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of the place and began to improve as 
more and more he realized the wicked- 
ness and folly of his former way of 
living. He became quite industrious 
and took a very keen and intelligent 
interest in the farm. Though he was 
taken to the Colony without charge, 
his relatives, pleased with the happy 
turn of events, expressed themselves 
willing to help towards his keep. 

Presently it was arranged, at his 
request, for his wife and child to be 
taken into one of The Army’s Homes 
for Women: and Children. This con- 
tributed materially to the solution of 
the domestic problem. A farm having 
been obtained for the man, his help- 
meet and child came from Germany, 
where they had been staying under 
The Army’s care, and at the time of 
writing they were in one of our Homes 
for Women and Children in Holland, 
prior to taking up residence on the 
farm, which is not a great way from 
Lunteren. Very naturally, the Briga- 
dier and our other comrades there will 
watch with prayerful- interest the 
efforts of the one they have helped, as 
he moves towards full, and complete 
regeneration. 

It has been mentioned that most of 
the Groote-Batelaar Colony was waste 
land when The Army came into posses- 
sion of it; there is now no waste 
acreage, and the soil is everywhere 
yielding a good return for the labour 
put into it, not least being the potato 
harvest, with which, as suggested, we 
found some of the Colonists busy. 

Judicious boring has resulted in dis- 
covering, thirty-five metres down, 
abundance of drinking-water for man 
and beast, and the latter find good 
fodder in the thriving crops of man- 
gel-wurzels. These crops—a speci- 
ality crossed with sugar-beet—(how 
eloquent the Brigadier becomes on this 
subject!) are specially nutritive to 
milk-producing kine. The mangel- 
wurzel provides quantity. and the 
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sugar-beet quality. The milk is rich 
in cream and is sent straight to Barne- 
veld, to the purchaser. 

Everywhere was water, flowing and 
fresh in the green pastures, and we © 
noted that during the whole of our visit 
we did not make the acquaintance of a 
single mosquito, notwithstanding the 
fact that we had found them prevalent 
in the big cities by the canal-side. 

Groote-Batelaar is undoubtedly a 
pleasant place in which to live, and 
this appeared to be the opinion of the 
big, day-old calf which stared at us 
with challenging eyes,:and announced 
itself vocally in imitation of.its mother, 
who roamed in an.adjacent paddock. 

Following the example of the wild 
ducks passing high and swiftly over- 
head, we prepared to ‘ take wing,’ and 
the Brigadier—escorting his visitors to 
the horsed conveyance which- was to 
link us up again with the auto-bus— 
talked the while no longer of crops and 
land, cattle and poultry, but of men 
who have found the peace of God in 
the Meetings held—a discovery which 
has made all the difference in the world 
to them. s 

We have here told of some of. them, 
but there are many others. While The 


-Army has been redeeming the derelict 


acres hereabouts from wastage it has 
done a still greater thing in redeeming 
many valuable lives from destruction, 
and transforming the weakling of yes- 
terday into the strong man of to-day. 
And please keep, in mind that The 
Army Colony—with its God-glorifying 
and citizen-making work—is now in 
its third decade. 
That is why, from Queen Wilhelmina 
and the Prince Cortsort down, all wish 


‘the enterprise: continued success, and 


that is why, too—in addition to the 
signature in- the well-used visitors’ 
book of the Prince himself—there is 
the recently-entered tribute and signa- 
ture of the Minister of Justice for the 
Netherlands. © W. N. 
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“THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


A SERIAL STORY OF Oum EARLY DAYS / 


Summary 

While in charge of Salisbury Corps, the 
daring and successful Captain Polly Faul- 
conbridge was dubbed ‘ The Zulu Queen’ by 
an angry farmer. <A crushing blow from a 
heavy stick dislocated her right blade-bone, 
but she wore a support and, amid riotous 
opposition, continued her  soul-winning 
work. At Derby the conversion of a bright 
boy wakened her heart to special concern for 
children. At Manchester Temple she began 
Junior work. Here also she enrolled Lily 
Downing, who became her able second at 
Chester, where the two were greatly beloved. 

CHAPTER VII . 

A heavy-weight prize-fighter, known 
as Jack, was one of the most notable 
Converts at the Skating Rink. It was 
the Captain's method to putany special 
trophy in the front rank on the Sunday. 
following his capture and march to his 
home neighbourhood for a morning 
Open-Air Meeting. Accordingly, a 
Sunday morning visit to Jack’s street 
was well announced. Off the very 
broad thoroughfare called Boughton, 
along which they must march, were 
some streets described by the police as 
‘a regular nest of Fenians.’ Though 
not of their religion, Jack had been one 


of this set, and they were furious at 


losing him. ; 

So they collected dead cats, mice 
and rats, bags of chalk, lime, and soot, 
and quantities of- refuse. This was 
done up in soft paper bags and kept 
indoors until The Army should appear. 
Councillor Bromley heard of these pre- 
parations and begged the Captain not 
to go near. ‘.They’ll throw it at you, 
Captain,’ he declafed. ‘ It would be 
madness to go.’ 

‘It would be unthinkable to turn 
bacR, That would destroy our power 
in the future,’ was the resolute answer. 
‘Then I must go with you,’ he said. 
They went, and had a ‘ really-worth- 
while ’ Open-Air. Jack testified splen- 
didly in his own street, while neigh- 
bours cried : ‘ Wonderful! Well done, 
Jack! You stick it! ' 

As they formed up to march away 


made with new, 


the Captain said: ‘ Now, Jack, we’re 
going to have trouble on our way home. 
I want you to promise me that, what- 
ever happens, you won't fight! ' 

‘If they don’t touch any of thee 
(meaning the Officers) I won't,’ he re-: 
plied. ‘But if they do, I'm afraid I 
will |’ 

' But, Jack, that would never do. 
Remember you’ve given yourself to 
God, and you want to do Hts will. If 
you feel you must fight, you go indoors 
and stay home this morning.’ 

Jack stood deep in thought. Then 
he said: ' Look here, Captain, I'll go 
with you, and if God'll help me I won't 
fight!" 

The only alternative way to the Hall 
was a longer route, via Hool Lane 
Bridge. The enemy considered this, 
and a strong party of them gathered 
there, ready to sweep The Army into 
the canal The Captain, however, 
chose the direct way, being always very 
particular to be punctual in beginning 
her Meetings. As the procession, 
about one hundred strong, swept up 
Boughton, the waiting mob descended 
upon them and a bag of soot and lime 
burst on Captain Downing’s bonnet, 
smothering both leaders. After that, 
all ranks got their share of the filthy 
garbage. Mercifully it hurt nobody, 
and they kept on marching. If the 
ranks broke, the leaders waited until 
they could form again. 

Then, at a corner, a brother was 
dragged out of the procession, and 
everybody halted until his comrades 
had rescued him. The ‘ Fenians’ had 
got him on the sidewalk and were using 
him cruelly. By this time all the stored 
‘ammunition ' was exhausted, but 
unfortunately Seller Street, into which 
they had just turned, was being re- 
broken granite. 
Quickly the women of the opposition 
gathered aprons-full of these stones 
nabled their men vigorously 
moving procession. 
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To add to the difficulties of the Zulu 
Queen and her heroic hundred, the 
crowd who had waited on the bridge, 
mad to find they had been eluded, came 
rushing down the canal-side and joined 
the stone-throwing mob who pursued 
The Army along Seller Street. 

Most of the Soldiers were young and 
inexperienced, and hung their heads as 
they walked. Noticing this as she 
turned round, and fearing that they 
would get worse injuries if struck on 
the back of their necks, the Captain 
suddenly issued a word of command : 
* Hold your heads up, Soldiers, and the 
stones won't hurt you!’ 

There was instant obedience; the 
Soldiers would do anything for their 
Captain. But, seeing the face of the 
tall girl as she walked backwards those 
few steps, one of the cowards aimed 
straight at her head, and the sharp, 
dirty stone, with terrible force, struck 
her brow. 

The sickening blow felled her uncon- 
scious to the ground, and instantly the 
march broke into a scene of indescrib- 
able confusion and dismay. Captain 
Downing took charge of the fallen 

queen,’ Lieutenant Jenny Wilson 
secured the Colours and flung them 
over a wall out of the enemy's reach— 
they descended in the grounds of a 
public-house and stayed safely there 
until. she retrieved them-—then she 
rushed to the Circus, where a Meeting 
had commenced (it was now about 
11.30 a.m.), and cried: ‘ Close your 
Meeting ; the Captain’s been killed! ’ 

So dense and unmanageable was the 
crowd surrounding the fallen Captain 
that she nearly bled to death before a 
doctor could reach her, to bind up the 
gaping wound. She had recovered 
consciousness and was in agony as 
they carried her into Treasurer Law- 
son’s house, which was near. Mrs. 
Lawson picked up the cruel stone and 
kept it for years. 

Night and day for six weeks did 
Lily Downing nurse the injured Cap- 
tain, who owed her life—the doctor de- 
clared—to that loving care 
were to be Officers’ Meeting 
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chester next day, and Captain Faulcon- 
bridge assured the doctor that she must 


gol 


' We'll see, ' he replied, knowing well 
that next morning she would not be ' 
able to lift her head. So a wire went: 
‘Riot. Captain hurt. Can't come’; 
and this quickly brought Major Taylor, 
in great consternation. The Chief 
Constable said that if only they had let 
him know, he would have sent the en- 
tire force of police rather than have the 
Captain molested. 

The flowers and dainties which 
poured in from all directions for the 
invalid—and none of which she could 
touch—would have supplied a hospital. 
Inquiries and letters of sympathy were 
equally numerous. But the drink-in- 
flamed rioters kept up their violence for 
a week, attacking every house in which 
they knew or thought Salvationists 
lived. They actually fung a shower of 
stones at the Captain’s window—after 
she had, at her earnest request, been 
carried home—and they fell just where 
her bed had stood, before the thought- 
ful Captain Downing moved it away 
from the window. 

Finally the Mayor kept all public- 
houses shut for a whole Sunday. Thus 
the people grew sober and peace was 
restored. Twenty of the assailants 
had been caught and were in prison 
until the Captain could appear in court. 
But she was far too 1l, and the 
Founder felt that they should be re- 
leased. At his request this was done, 
and they were ‘ bound over to keep the 
peace for life.’ 

Here is a copy of the long-treasured 
letter he wrote to her on April 3, 1882: 

> 


* Dear Captain, 

' I have heard with great re- 
gret of the cruel treatment you have 
received. God have mercy on the 


heartless men who could be so un- '' 


manly (to say nothing more) as to, 
strike a defenceless woman who was 
only seeking their benefit. . . . We 
prayed for you last night in the 
midst of four thousand people at 
Hanley, who sympathized most 
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heartily, that God would bless you 
and all that were suffering with you. 
I honour your courage—1 praise God 
for such valiant comrades and glory 
im your determination to carry the 
Colours everywhere. But. we must 
live. The world can't do without us 
just now. God will let us live and 
wil show us yet more wonderful 
things than we have seen hitherto. 

‘It seems to me as if the sluices 
of the Heavenly Stores of Salvation 
are about to be lifted up and floods 
are literally to come down. O Lord, 
-send them along. Keep believing. 

‘ Praise God night and day. Give 
my love to your Lieutenants and to 
the Standard ‘Bearer. I rejoice in 
the good doings* of yesterday. 
God will not let things suffer. 

‘I am just off to the House of 
Commons to see if things can’t be 
done more effectively to get the pris- 
oners out of trouble and make the 
magistrates do their duty. Praise 

` God for ever. 
* Your affectionate General, 
* WirLiAM BOOTH.’ 


The Zulu Queen has no documentary 
credentials. She never signed ‘ Articles 
of War’ nor réceived a ‘ Commission,’ 


but the possession of such autograph ' 


letters as the above must surely be 
more than a compensation. -~ 

It should be explained here that, 
while still in Chester, Captain Faulcon- 
bridge met some of those released men, 
who grasped her hand and said how 
sorry they were.. Years later she re- 
ceived letters of regret from other 
assailants, whose consciences God had 
awakened. One came from Liverpool, 
and the writer said :* 

‘I was in the riots at Chester. 
Whether the stone I threw was the 


stonesthat hit you, I do not know, but | 


| threw it hoping it would. I have 


"usd 

* These ‘ good doings’ had taken place 
on the Sunday after the accident. taff- 
KR {afterwards Colonel) James Barker, 
A.D.C. to Major Taylor, had addressed won- 
derful and crowded Meetings in both build. 
ings. Many souls had been saved, and the 
Salvationists had been besieged ‘with in- 
quiries about the Captain. 


' were wired for. 


. promise ! ’ 


-during that sleep. 


| 
Se 
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given myself to God in an Army Meet- 
ing and God has forgiven me all, but 
I cannot feel really happy until I know 
that you, too, forgive me.’ 

Needless to say; the Captain had 
never felt. any vengeance, but pitied 
them all intensely, so she replied that 
she was only too glad to assure him of 
the forgiveness that had been his at 
the time, 

The Captain's six weeks of dangerous 
illness included a dark day when the 
partly-healed wound broke into erysi- 
pelas, and the doctor gave her only 
twenty-four more hours to live. People 
who loved her, including the police; 
were weeping in the streets. Friends 
Polly's brother came 
and threw himself across her bed, cry- 
ing : ‘O God, is this what You do for 
my poor sister for working for You? ’ 
She was too weak to speak, but she 
heard his words. 

Just before the twenty-fourth hour, 


she thought: ' Oh, fancy! I shall 
soon be in Heaven!’ The prospect 
thrilled her with rapture. Captain 


Downing was the only watcher in that 
last hour. Seeing that the patient had 
fallen asleep, she became deeply agi-, 
tated and full of trouble. Dropping on 
her knees at the bedside with her Bible, 
she prayed: ' O God, give me some 
The Book opened on 
Psalm lxi. and her eyes lit on verse 6: 
“I will prolong the King’s life.’ 

She said—her heart instantly lifted 
in thankfulness — ' You mean the 
queen, Lord,’ and with happy cer- 
tainty that her precious one would not 
die she—ever practical—went away 
and made some bread and milk. 

A great change came to the sufferer 
She woke feeling 
hungry and, eating the.warm food, she 
said: ‘ Lil, I don't believe I shall die.’ 

‘Im sure you won't, was the 
tender rejoinder, and then Lil told 
Polly-of the promise God had so defi- 
nitely put before her eyes. 

When the doctor came in and saw 
his patient's altered condition, he 
solemnly charged the patient to ‘ "keep 
quiet,” and added under his breath: 
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‘This is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes. 
Six weeks later, 


two usini 


people sat down to a Thanksgiving ` 


Tea, nearly ail the provisions having 
been given. 40 was cleared that 
evening, and the Captain, with a grate- 
ful heart, went for a breath of her 
native air. The Coventry home of her 
belovéd: brother was her home, and 
Charlie now felt quite differently to- 
wards The Army, because its Leaders 
had been so kind to his sister. 

Very weak, and now suffering from 
pain both in shoulder and head, she re- 
turned to work, eager to be at it, yet 
quite unequal to directing all that had 
been set on foot. So, by her request, 
another Captain was sent to take 
charge of the Circus, while she carried 
on at the Rink with Captain Downing 
and one Lieutenant. The Chief Con- 
stable one day declared it as his belief 
that every Protestant place of worship 
in Chester had gained new members 
from The Army's Converts. A lady 
(Mrs. Potts, of Hool Hall) had given 
some hundreds of Bibles, so that every 
Convert won during the. Captain's stay 
might receive a copy. 

Neither doctor nor chemist charged 
her anything ; had they done so, a num- 
ber of Chester friends were ready to 
meet the bills. 

At Chester, Captain Faulconbridge 
—who no longer objected to Bands— 
formed one herself, entirely from Army 
Converts. Fine big fellows they were, 
some of them six feet tall, and they 
were taught, free of charge, by an out- 
side Bandmaster and made good pro- 
gress. So keen were they to miss no 
Meetings that they practised on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

People crowded to the Rink, and 
money still flowed in so freely that it 
was a, common thing to hear the 
Treasurer charged by his Captain to 
‘be careful and pick out the gold 
first! ' 

When the Founder visited the 
Corps, the biggest procession ever 
seen in Chester was formed ; he riding 
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in the centre in a carriage. Church 
people loved to spend an hour with 
The Army; and, knowing this, one 
good vicar said, at the close of his 
Sunday evening service: ' Now I’ve: 
given you a piece of bread, go to The 
Salvation Army Prayer Meeting and 
get it buttered!’ 

No one realized under what difficul- 


‘ties the Captain worked during the 


latter weeks of her ten months' stay 
in ,Chester. Scarcely a day passed 
without two or three faints. The 
injury to her head had. gone deep, and 
added to the pain was a horrible ‘ feel- 
ing’ as of something moving inside. 
If she accidentally touched the .sensi- 
tive part with her comb she at once 
collapsed. Also, of course, she still 
wore that stiff and burdensome instru- 
ment, for only thus could she speak. at 
all in public.” To draw her breath 
without it, whilst standing or sitting, 
meant acute agony in the shoulder- 
blade. Yet its weight and rigidity, 
which she had now endured for nearly 
three years, made her unutterably 
tired. 

-One day quite suddenly, while on her 
morning round of visitation, going up 
a street containing no single acquaint- 
ance, she suddenly.said to Captain 
Downing: 'What do you think? 
God has just told me—it must be God 
—to go into that house and take off my 


‘instrument, and He will help me to do 


without it. , 

“Then I should go and take it off,’ 
replied the matter-of-fact Lil, who 
knew by this time that, like Joan of 
Arc, Polly was always well-advised to 


obey the inner promptings which at 


times came so clearly to her. 
Knocking at the door of the house 
indicated they were smilingly wel- 
comed by a lady who said: ‘ Oh, yes, 
do come in.’ She turned out to be 
their Treasurer's mother, and was: 
obviously delighted to be visited. 
Readily she agreed to keep the dis- 
carded instrument until called for, and 
oh, the relief when it was removed. 
(To be continued) 
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1. The Training Garrison at Colombo, Ceylon. One of the buildings erected as the result of 
the General's Birthday Scheme. 


2. The Census Board Local Officers of the Canterbury Corps. 


3. A galaxy of Commissioners with the General and Mrs. Booth welcoming the delegates to 
the International Councils at Sunbury. 
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EE and 2. Salvationists at work feeding and clothing refugees, * somewhere in China.' 

(8. Captain Goldsmith, an Officer working in Italy standing in the old theatre ruins at Fiesole. - 
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THE LAND OF THE ANI 


. All round the world The Army Chariot rolls, 

All round the world the Lord 1s saving souls; 

All round the world our Soldiers will be 
brave, 

Around our Colours we wil rally—wzve, 
Soldiers, wave. 


ES, it is true, ‘ all round the 
-world The Army Chariot 
rolis.' You can hardly travel 


in any country without meet- 
ing The Salvation Army in some form 
or another. Go to the slums in London, 
there you will meet The Army minister- 
ing to the poor, preaching at the 
corners of the streets, looking for the 
worst, for whom the Saviour also shed 
His precious Blood. You will find 


them in the better quarters working for 


souls, in hospitals ministering to the 
sick, in the children's homes caring for 
the little unwanted darlings. Every- 
where is The Army Chariot rolling 
along. Under burning sun, under 
wintry skies, in sunshine, in rain. You 
can find the same Army amongst the 
* Lapps’ in the north of Sweden. In 
the Land of the Midnight Sun, under 
long, lovely summer nights, when the 
sun hardly sets, you can see The Army 
working for lost souls, out in the Open- 
Air, in Halls and small Cottage Meet- 
ings. . 

Even amongst the Himalayas in Ani, 
sixty-five mountainous miles from 
Simla, you will find The Army; not 
very big, but still—the real Salvation 
Army. It is a light put. here amongst 
the hills, and it cannot be hidden. 

I could write much about Ani, and 
my story would perhaps be like a piece 
of cloth woven from all kinds of 
colours; some bright and shining, 
telling, of victorious days; others grey 
and dark, telling of hard fights, when 
the Devil has had a strong hold and 
nearly conquered. But without these 
contrasts the perfect piece would not 
have looked so nice. God's workmen 
do not always want sunshine for His 
fields and gardens, both sunshine and 
rain must come in their turns. 

Two and a half years ago we re- 
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ceived our orders for Ani, of which we 
had heard much, and chiefly that it was 
lonely. True, it is lonely sometimes, 
but God is here with us, and then how 
can we be really lonely? We are not 
here to gain for ourselves, but to be 
Soldiers brave, lifting high the Colours 
of the King of Calvary. 

I will now try and tell a little about 
Ani. Sixty-five miles is a long 
journey, but I shall not tell you about 
getting there from Simla, only about 
Ani itself. On the hillside facing the 
valley and the river lies the Ani farm. 
Hills are all around, and many a night 


^in the lovely moonlight have I been 


looking out over the wonderful picture 
they make, and have said to myself: 
‘ Only a great God could have made all 
this beauty.’ I have stood and lis- 
tened to the.river's song in the dreamy 
night, and it has been: as if the river 
was singing its own beautiful song, 
‘ God is good ’! Fields lie on the hill- 
side, and it has meant hard work to 
get the earth to give fruit, but in the 
autumn you can see the fine maize, 
sometimes more than three yards high, 
swinging in the evening breeze like a 
forest. At night you can hear men 
shouting, not only on our Farm but all 
round the hills, as they watch for the 
bears who often come-and destroy the 
maize, for they like the sweet milky 
maize before it gets ripe. 

Now we will take a walk three thou- 
sand feet up. , First we go through 


‘lovely forest, up, up; and after a while 


we stop at the first garden. It 1s our 
strawberry garden; we have also a few 
apple and pear-trees here. Still a little 


higher up is our big apple and pear 


garden. This is a lovely sight in the 
spring, when the trees are in blossom; 
white, wherever you look. Here we 
are met by the old ‘ Mali,’ who has 
been working here since his boyhood; 
a faithful old man. 

Now we will go back to Ani. Let us 
stop just here in sight of the villages. 
Down there in the valley live the Sol- 
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diers of the Ani Corps. Round their 
small or big, houses they have their 
plots of land. 

We have also cattle on the farm. 
Not the big clumsy buffaloes—they 
could not climb these hills. The cows 
here are called hill-cows, a small kind. 
The little newborn calves are not 
bigger than a sheep-dog. Stil, the 
cows give good milk, if not in large 
quantities. 

In the summer we are busy with jam- 
making. Many hundreds of pounds of 
jam are made every year. A lot of this 
jam, as well as the íruit, goes by 
parcel post all over India; yes, even to 
Burma, and a good deal is sold by our 
comrades in the Simla shops. 

We also have a Dispensary here. 
For two years Ensign Newlands was in 
charge of this, as well as the Post 
Office, but she has now left for her 
homeland furlough. We have had 
many interesting cases at our little 
Dispensary. One day a girl of twelve 
was brought to us by her father. She 
had been with the cattle in the forest, 
when a bear had attacked her, and 
mauled her face. She came a long 
time after the attack, perhaps not abl: 
to come before. 
sight. One of her eyes was so badly 
hurt that we fear she may be blind in 
that eye. The flesh from her forehead 
was torn away, and she had several 
deep cuts on her face. It was a long 
time before the Ensign could get it 
clean, but after a few days the girl had 
to return to her home, and we can only 
hope that she will get better. It is a 
real difficulty that when they live so far 


away we cannot keep them under. 


observation long enough. 

Will you see another patient? We 
were just sitting down to breakfast one 
morning when three or four men 
brought a man up. He had hurt his 
leg, they said. When the leg was un- 
dressed, we all three soon found work. 
A busy time we had with that injured 
limb. A big stone had fallen from the 
hill, when the man was down mending 
the road. His leg had been crushed 
between two stones and the flesh torn 


Her face was a sad, 
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away, so that we could see the bare 
bone. We did our best for him, and 
he came regularly for a good time. 
Afterwards we heard that the leg had 
got quite well. Yes, God helps His 
children when they try to help others. 

There have been other bad cases which 
we bave been able to. help, so I think 
this ‘little Dispensary has done good 
work.. People come from the hills all 
around, travelling many miles some- 
times, and God does bless the efforts 
which are made to heal their bodies. 

We have two Day-schools here, in 
which the children not only learn to 
read and write, but also to love Christ. 
One School is in Ani, and the other in 
a Hindu village at a short distance. 
The teachers in these Schools have a 
great opportunity to teach the children 
the beautiful truths by which we live. 

It is Sabbath morning. Over the 
hills the sun has risen, and the valley 
is flooded in the loveliest sunshine. 
Everything looks so peaceful. In our 
little Hall we'gather, after a week of 
work, to worship together and to get 
strength. for a new week's work. Soon 
we are singing a song about a Saviour 
who died for us, and a loving Father 
who is the living God. If we are not 
many, we know that God is present. 
And when we gather at public Meet- 
ings, and try in our faulty Hindustani 
to tell the people about our wonderful 
God, then we do feel that He is present. 
and blesses us. 

Hallelujah! On Sunday afternoon 
sometimes we gather for a little prayer 
and testimony Meeting. God has in a 
special way blessed these small Meet- 
ings. To sit and listen to some of the 
testimonies is a real inspiration, and in 
the depths of our hearts we thank God 
for the sunbeams we can see in the 
darkness which surrounds these hill 
people. If we only believe, mighty 
things will happen. We love our spiri- 
tual garden, and pray that much fruit 
will come out of the work here. 

But the chill of death has also swept 
over our garden. In the little ceme- 
tery on the hillside we have laid to 

(Continued on page 287) 
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JAPANESE 


STUDENTS 


How THE TRUTH IS CONQUERING THEIR HEARTS 


O be converted young is a 
splendid ^ advantage, no 
matter what country you 
belong to. Staff-Captain and 
Mrs. Hori, interesting visitors from 
Japan, vividly illustrate. that fact. 
Still well on the popular side of forty, 
the Staff-Captain looks much younger 
even than he is—indeed, this man and 
wife suggest to English eyes a pair 
of happy, sunny youngsters. And in 
view of Eizo Hori's special Army 
sphere and responsibilities, this is a 
most fitting state of affairs. For he 
has charge of the Young People’s 
Work at the National Headquarters 
in Tokio. 

To look into the bright faces of these 
Eastern comrades is to find oneself 
marvelling anew over the impressive 
national phenomenon presented by 
modern Japan, and wondering in what 
manner the arresting, transporting, 
and guiding knowledge of Christ comes 
into the lives of Japanese lads and girls. 
Obviously a good way to elucidate 
the subject would be to draw auto- 
biographical narratives from our 
visitors, especially from the Staff- 
Captain, as the more fluent talker in 
English. 

‘You really do ask that I tell you of 
my own lifer’ he queried with smiling 
modesty. ‘ Of himself in my country 
a man does not speak. But I am ready 


| to do what is wished.’ 


The request was pressed; and it 
drew forth the following interesting 
personal disclosures ? 

‘From a child I was very earnest to 
learn English, and at fifteen I went 
to Kyóto, and first entered the middle 
But soon, to learn English 
better, 1 changed to the Christian 
, school there. It happened to be the 
same school where Lieut.-Commis- 
‘sioner Yamamuro studied when he was 
young. While in the Christian school 


^ at Kyoto I came to know something 


about Christ. Also I was there when 


\ 


the Founder visited Japan. I went to 
hear him at a Meeting, and it made a 
very great impression on my mind. I 
was eighteen years old then. To-day 
I am thirty-seven. I liked The Salva- 
tion Army. One of my friends took 
me to a Meeting of The Army soon 
after the Corps at Kyoto was opened. 
One night I was reading a book 
written by Commissioner Yamamuro, 
called ‘ The Common People’s Gospel,’ 
and I came to a page where Í saw an 
example prayer. According to the 
advice given in that book, I knelt 
down and said that prayer. Also I 
confessed my sins in the hearing of my 
fellow-students. I did this before 
them in the dormitory; for it was a 
Christian school, and every morning 
in the chapel some portion of the 
Bible was read, and spiritual or moral 
talks were given. Also, every even- 
ing we had Bible-lessons in the dormi- 
tory. That helped me to read the 
Bible, and, by the advice of my 
friends, I read a portion of the New 
Testament every morning, before the 
bell for breakfast was rung. Those 
kind of things bad helped me; but I 
was not really saved until I read that 
book written by Commissioner Yama- 
muro. l . 
‘ There is one thing I have forgotten 

to tell you. An uncle was very kind, 
and he was paying for my education. 
This also made my father grateful to 
him, because my father had a large 
family to support. My uncle was a 
physician, and he wanted me to study 
also to be a physician, so that I could 
assist him, He had many daughters, 
but only one son, who was very young. 
So my uncle wanted me to help him 
until his son was old enough to do so. 
Before I was saved, I, wanted very 
much to be a physician just as my 
uncle wished. But after I was saved, 
I wanted very much to be an Officer 
in The Salvation Army. In a Meeting 
of The Army one night the Officer 
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read a chapter of ‘ Helps to Holiness,’ 
by Commissioner Brengle, and it said 
John Knox prayed, '* O God, give me 
Scotland before I die." The motto 
of a famous Indian missionary was 
this, ‘‘ Plan great things for God.” 
That idea inspired me, and so, in the 
school dormitory, and when walking 
in the street, I ventured to pray: “O 
God, give me The Salvation Army 
before I die." I did not mean, when 
I said that, ‘‘ make me the General of 
The Salvation Army °; I meant that 
I wanted to be a soul-saving Officer in 
The Salvation Army. Also I remem- 
ber saying to myself, “I am very 
weak in my spiritual experience and 
feelings,” but as I bowed my head by 
my bedside, Í felt very clearly that 
God wanted me to become an Officer. 
I felt I heard a Voice saying so in my 
physical ears. J could not get away 
from that feeling. But it made me 
very anxious and nervous because I 
had my obligation to my uncle, and I 
was already in the fifth year of my 
school course. I spoke to my school 
friends, and to my leader, the head of 
our dormitory, and they were not 
favourable about my idea of being an 
Army Officer, because they knew my 
uncle and. my parents would not be 
pleased. As for my own thoughts, I 
felt that no human being could fully 
sympathize with me in the circum- 
stances, because I loved my uncle, but 
at the same time I loved God, and 
wanted to help in getting souls saved. 
So I was pressed between two things 
and drawn both ways, though in one 
sense I knew what to do, in spite of 
feeling so puzzled. Then came the 
summer vacation, and I went to my 
native place and told my people all 
about it. 

' My family were very much opposed 
to my becoming an Officer in The 
Salvation Army. As for my uncle, 
he was too wise to say much, but I 
could see he was feeling bad about it. 
Then, when the vacation was finished, 
I went back to the college to pack up 
my things. I was going to Tokio to 
enter The Salvation Army Training 
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Garrison, but my schoolmaster said J 
ought to stay one more year. So after 
a struggle I yielded to that advice, and 
I finished the school and entered the 
medical college. Then, after all the 
new fees had been paid, one afternoon, 
when I was making a sketch of the 
shoulder bones, I heard some work- 
men singing a religious song. , This 
reminded me of eternity, and I thought 
to myself, “I ought not to be hang- 
ing about here when people are going 
to perdition.” So I knelt down and 
asked God to guide me, and I felt it 
was His will that I should leave the 
medical college and go and enter The 
Army Training Garrison. I did so, 
and after a certain time I became an 
Officer. Then I had to go home to my 
native place in connexion with iny 
military examination. 

‘I went to stay at my uncle's house, 
just as I used to. This surprised my 
father, after the way I had acted 
against my uncle's wishes. My uncle 
was surprised, too, but he said, ‘‘ You 
are a great chap to come back." But 
there had been no quarrel, and I 
wanted to show that I still loved bim 
and was grateful for all he had done 
for me. As for him, he had said 
nothing harsh to me, for he was wise 
and a man of reason, and he could 
control his feelings. Afterwards, 
when we went on our summer fur- 
lough, my wife and I used to visit him, 
Then he said, ‘‘The path you have 
chosen was the best way for you.” 
When we were leaving Japan to come 
to this country on our present visit, 
my uncle sent us a telegraphed 
message, which came to us on the 
ship. It wished Tor us a safe journey. 

"And now,’ continued the Staff- ' 
Captain, * there are some more things 
I want to tell you. Not in that medical ! 
college, but in the Christian school, 
the headmaster made all the pupils 
vote who was the greatest man, apart 
from Christ, whose character they 
aspired after most. Commissioner’ 
Yamamuro, of The Salvation Army, 
had the biggest number of votes., The 
Founder of The Army, and the present 
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General, paid a visit to that school, 
which is now a University, called 
Doshisha. A few months ago 4,500 


.students listened to the talk of the 


present General. Dr. Neesima went 
to America, and was converted, about 
sixty years ago. His companions 
became Ministers of State, but he gave 
up the thought of prospering in the 
world. He wanted to devote his life 
for the true welfare of the young 
people of Japan. So he started that 
Christian school, and his beautiful life 


ended when be was only thirty.' 


Next came the experiences of cheer- 
ful, smiling Mrs. Hori, mainly related 
by her husband, but with supple- 
mentary details contributed by herself. 

‘(When a girl,’ he said, ‘ Mrs. Hori 
went to the highest school for women 
in Tokio—the school for training the 
higher-grade teachers. There she had 
a friend who was a sanctified Christian 
and belonged to an Evangelical church 
outside Tokio. This friend loved The 
Salvation Army, and she took my wife 
to an Army Meeting. Now she is a 
Bible-teacher in, Western Japan, and 
they write to one another.' 

‘To me she gave nice book,’ added 
Mrs. Hori. ‘I read it. My father 
was Christian. So I read the Bible 
when I was little girl, and'I saw my 
father say grace before meal. When 
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I was born my father a very earnest 
Christian and teaching an Sunday- 
school. The book my friend give me 
called “ Power of Example,’ by Com- 
missioner Yamamuro. At that time 
the school lessons and life are very 
pleasant to me. So I do not think 
deeply about my soul. But after I go 
and teach then I say, ‘‘ I will’’ in the 
dormitory.’ 

‘My wife became a_ teacher,’ 
explained the Staff-Captain, ‘in the ' 
Girls’ Higher’ School at Kofu, and 
there is something else to tell before 
she was in the dormitory. At the end 


. of holidays at home, a Christian 


friend went with her to the station 
and said to her, ‘‘ Will you build on 
the Rock?" The train moved off 
before my wife had time to reply. 
Afterwards, when she was back at 
school, it came her turn for night duty 
in the dormitory. She was all alone, 
and still thinking about those words 
she had not answered. Snow was 
falling, and.in the great quietness of 
that snowy night she knelt and prayed. 


, Then she gave God her heart and she 


answered, ' I will.” , 

‘ Afterwards she entered the Work. 
We met. So here we are.’ 

And they smiled in unison, looking 
very happy. . 

A. E. €. 
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rest a few comrades. Some of them 
have been young, some old; there 
we have laid them'to rest, with the 
hope of seeing them again one day in 
Heaven. | 
Sometimes we go out to the villages 
for Meetings, sowing the seed and 
praying as we go. Often on Sundays 
we visit our people in their homes, and 


try in that way to teach them more 
about God. May He help us to use the 
ópportunities He gives us during the 
long or short time we shall stay here. 
We only long to work faithfully for our 
Master, and keep The Army Chariot — 
rolling along. ‘ Ani ror CHRIST’ is 
our motto. ; 
GurLan DiwBERG (Mrs.), Ensign. 
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flowers. When. I saw him 

last, newly awakened from his 
morning sleep, his cheeks might well 
have vied in beauty with newly-opened 
petals of a pink rose. He came to us 
last! year, just about the time that this 
number of ‘All the [World will be 
issued, and this was the manner of his 
coming. 

Late one evening came a'call by 
telephone to one of our provincial 
Maternity Homes. A cook had been 
taken ill at her situation, and the doctor 
desired to place her at once under 
skilled care. Owing to illness in the 
home where she worked, it was impos- 
sible for her to be nursed there, and he 
proposed driving her himself to our 
: Home. She came, but i in spite of all 
that loving sympathy and scientific 
skill could do, it became evident there 
was little hope of her survival. 

Tenderly the Officers inquired the 
name of relatives, but the young 
mother only shook her head. Would 


^w IS TE is fair as barley Straw 
Hz his eyes as blue as corn- 


she tell the name of her. newly-born. 


child's father? No! she had promised 
she would not give him away. 

She was grateful for the loving- care, 
looked long on her, little son, turned in 
prayer to God, and we believe entered 
His presence in peace. She went to 
her grave unmourned, save by the 
Officers who had devotedly nursed her, 
and when I visited the Home some days 
afterwards there arose the question as 
to how the baby was to be disposed of. 
He deemed but a weakly child, and we 
all felt that for a time he must stay 
where he had already won love and in- 
.terest. And now there will soon come 
‘a sunny July day which we shall know 
is his birthday. I cannot but feel that 
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his mI though erring, Ded | 
fine qualities. She faced death among 
strangers rather than bring. disgrace 
upon her family, or implicate the man . 
who had caused her ruin. ‘Who can 
guess what anguish had been hers dur- 
ing the months before her little son's 
advent? If he could be ‘received by 
"some mother heart, and nurtured in the 
fear of God, might we not hope that 
he would make such a man as would 
rejoice her heart? But where shall we 
turn for such an one? s 

Oh! how the world needs Mother 
hearts. How gladly would I welcome 
such to help us. in our work of loving 
back to life the wounded and broken 
victims of sin. 

We, cannot offer high salaries, nor 
easeful days; but opportunity to com- 
fort those who sorrow, and to lift up - 
those who have fallen, service in the 
Women's Social Work gives without 
stint. As I journey about the country, 
I receive the impression that there must 
be a number of women, past the first 
bloom of youth, whó might yet devote 
themselves to our work.  The'prac- 
tical part of it is so varied. For ex- 
ample, in order that they may ‘better 
earn sufficient wages to maintain them- 
selves and their little child, we en- 
deavour to teach many of the women 
in our Maternity Homes how to cook. 
This means we need expert cooks to do 
the teaching. In every Home we.need 
two or three helpers who, love and 
understand how to care for young 
babies. Each of our nurseries contains 
from twelve to twenty-six babies under 
six months old, and each baby needs 
individual, attention, Here is service 
in the Master’s name, which surely : 
appeals to many, especially to oun 
women. 
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In every Home we train the women 
to make needlework for sale; this 
means we are always in need of good 
needlewomen to superintend the work- 
room. As important as the cooking 
and needlework, is the training in all 
classes of housework ; assistance in the 
business of the Homes, from typists, 
shorthands, accountants; helpers 
adapted for visiting police-courts, 
searching for lost persons, inquiring 
into the suitability of situations, nurs- 
ing our old people, or caring for the 
sick in our Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes. And still I could add to the 
list of skilled workers required for 
carrying on this beautiful work of 
rescue and Salvation. 

I wonder if there may not be some 
who read these words, who know them- 
selves fitted to work in;one or other of 
the ways I have enumerated. Should 
not their talent be offered for the 
Master’s use? Should yours be offered ? 
Pray about it, and if you are so led, 
write to me at 280 Mare Street, 
Hackney, London, E. 8, for further 
particulars. 

I have lately been visiting Institu- 
tions under the charge of one of my 
Officers who has completed forty-two 
years of unbroken service for others. 
If you could only see her happy zeal 
and energy! Her chief regret now 1s, 
that she cannot grow younger. I 
could not help realizing as I have 
` watched her and listened to her account 
of the work, how wonderfully God 
gives all to those who leave all for His 
sake. Living to help others, and for- 
getting about ourselves, is a life of joy. 

By the by, does any one know of an 
arm-chair to spare—one that is not 
often used, and perhaps is merely 
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filling up some corner? 1f so, it would 
be delightful if you would give it to 
one of our Eventide Homes. And if 
you would let me know of your kind 
intention, I would send you the address 
of the nearest Home. I do like to see 
my old ladies sitting in a really comfy 
chair, and the old gentlemen, too! I 
think at seventy years of age they de- 
serve it, not to mention those of over 
ninety | 

The oldest member of my family just 
now is ninety-eight, and as handsome 
and spry an old lady as you could wish 
to see, full of cheery humour, able to 
be up to breakfast and enjoy her days; 
indeed, last time I saw her she was 
actually engaged in cheering up one of 
the other old ladies far younger than 
herself. 

If seeing children happy is the most 
beautiful sight on earth, seeing old 
people happy is certainly the second 
best. And if you could see them in our 
Eventide Homes, I am sure you would 

ee with me we have some of the 
happiest old folk to be found, 

The world is full of unexpected 
beauties. The other day the mother of 
a young family of four invited fourteen 
of my old ladies from a nearby Even- 
tide Home to tea at her house. The 
old ladies—I am told—were greatly 
excited at going out to tea, and came 
home like a party of school-children, 
each with a new-laid egg for break- 
fast! Do you not agree with me that 
it was a charming incident? Just to 


. hear about it did me good! 


lo fanc Sook 
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The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 
IX.—Canterbury 


UIET and restful, nestling, as 
it were, into the extended arms 
of the stately Cathedral, the 
City of Canterbury breathes 
out to the never-ending stream of 
eager pilgrims to-day, that same sense 


of Motherhood, of serenity, of state- 


liness, and yet of kindly interest, that 
she extended six hundred years ago to 
the pious (and sometimes not quite so 
pious) pilgrims of Chaucer’s time. 

The people of Canterbury claim that 
their beautiful city is indeed the 
Mother-City of the Empire. And the 
wonderful building round which its 
whole life revolves, is still the greatest 
of the Cathedrals, and its Archbishop 
the highest prelate of the Anglican 
Church. i 

Yes! Here we stand with heads 
bared and voices hushed, as we think of 
the unceasing care which skilled crafts- 
men have spent upon this stately pile. 
We listen to the choristers as their 
voices echo and re-echo in the pillared 
stateliness of the beautiful choir. We 
share the worship here and think of 
the men whose names we learned in our 
schoolboy days; men who stood where 
we stand now-—moved, as we are 
moved, by reverence and awe. We re- 
member Canute, of whose rebuke to his 
flattering courtiers we have so often 
heard ; and Thomas & Becket, Saint and 
Martyr. The Black Prince bowed his 
knee where we are kneeling. Richard, 
the Lion-hearted, was here, as was the 
craven John, side by side with Stephen 
Langton who forced the unwilling 
monarch to sign the People’s Charter. 

But we are not here to study his- 
tory. Nor is it our purpose to recall 
the rich literary associations of this 
ancient city, though we may well be 
tempted to linger over the memories of 
Marlowe and Dryden and Dickens and 
Defoe. For us there is another call. 
Turning away from the quiet precincts 
of the Cathedral we find our way down 


narrow, twisting streets, towards the 
sound of music and song. We are, in 
fact, in search of The Salvation Army, 
and we want to know just how the 
work which has been going on here for 
the last forty-two years has impressed 
itself upon the life of the city. 

Let us at once admit that our com- 
rades of the Canterbury Citadel Corps 
are,'for the most part, just ordinary 
people. And then let us add a glad 
expression of thankfulness. They may 
be ordinary people, but they are work- 
ing extraordinarily well The Citadel 
is a centre which hums with Salvation 
activity from Sunday morning to 
Saturday night. And the activity is 
not a spasmodic effort. It began forty- 
two years ago when The Army Flag 
was first unfurled in the city. And 
there are still on the Roll of Soldiers a 
handful of veteran warriors who. were 
converted under the first Officer, and 
have continued in the fight unto this 
day. 

Neither has the fight been in vain. 
There is a touchstone in The Salvation 
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Army War, by which it is possible to ' 


test the virility of the faith of the men 
and women who declare unceasingly in 
public their faith in the Salvation Mes- 
sage and in the everyday power of a 
Living God. Does this power so show 
itself in the humble homes from which 
these street preachers come as to in- 
fluence the boys and girls who grow up 
it its atmosphere, and to bring them 
into active 'co-opgration with the 
parents and the older generation? 
Let us turn to the Roll of Canter- 
bury Corps. Among the earliest Con- 
verts was a certain Brother Cox, a man 
to whom God had come with saving 
power, and had lifted him from drink- 
slavery to Liberty and Service. Brother 
Cox was promoted to Glory some years 
ago, but his wife is still a Soldier. And 
the man, who for three and thirty years 
was leader of the Band, and is now 
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Honorary Bandmaster, was dedicated 
as a child under the Flag to the service 
of God and The Army by those early 
warrior Converts. So was his brother, 
the present Bandmaster, and another 
brother who is Leader of the Boys’ 
Band. . 

Nor have we finished with the direct 
home influence of the late Band Ser- 
geant and his wife. 
Bandmaster has three boys who are in 
the Young People's Band, and'one who 
is Deputy Songster Leader. He has a 
daughter who is a Songster, and a 
sister who is the wife of a Staff Officer 
in South Africa. Two of his sisters are 
Soldiers. 

Where the religious life of a Corps 
finds expression in this raising up of a 
family interest in the things of God, 
one is entitled to thank God for The 
Army's influence in this, the Mother of 
all Cathedral Cities. 

And lest it should be presumed that 
this one family is exceptional, and that 
others can be taken with a less satis- 
factory showing, let us hasten to de- 
scribe one typical home towards which 
one's steps were directed by the late 
Officer of the Corps (Adjutant 
Woodall). 

We lifted the latch of a homely 
dwelling in Castle Street. ‘ Mother ’ 
is out, but the door is opened by an 
alert, hard-working comrade—a mar- 
ried daughter—whose whole life and 
energy (and there is plenty of it) centres 
round a bonny boy of eighteen months, 
and a lively and efficient group of Life- 
Saving Guards; for this is the Guard 
Leader of Canterbury Corps. Her 
brother, who is also married (with a 
Songster for a wife), is now the 
Deputy Bandmaster, and is entitled to 
a fifteen years’ Long-Service Badge as 
a Local Officer. Father and mother 


have long and faithful records of Sol-. 


diership, and their simple, direct in- 
fluence in the home is shown in the 


. concentrated and yet extended influence 
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of their children. 

Even when the bairns have flitted 
there are foster-children—lodgers and 
others who look on this unpretentious 
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dwelling as a second home, whose door 
is never barred, and where there is 
always room at the table for an unex- 
pected guest. The son of the late 
Bandmaster Wills, of Grays, comes to 
Canterbury on business, lodges here, 
and spends what few spare hours he 
has as Leader of the Young People's 
Singing Company, and of the Life- 
Saving Chums. 

It is only to be expected that a Corps 
which is able to show such a sustained 
interest in the Salvation War in the 
intimacies of family life, should have a 
substantial contribution to its credit in 
the wider feld of Salvation Army 
Officership. 

And the influence of this Corps of 
‘ordinary people,’ expressed in the in- 
dividuals who have heard the call for 
wider service, and have answered wil- 
lingly, can never be estimated. The late 
Commissioner Bates, who travelled 
the world as The Army’s Auditor- 
General, was a Canterbury Soldier. 
So also were Colonel Edith Russell, of 
the International Training Garrison, 
and her sister, Colonel Mrs. Thomas. 
Mrs. Brigadier Bax, wife of the Divi- 
sional Commander of Uruguay, South 
America, and Mrs.  Staff-Captain 
Avery, of South Africa, as well as a 
company of Officers in the British 
Field, all look back on The Army 
Citadel in Canterbury as their “ Home 
Corps.’ 

To spend a week-end with The Army 
in this ancient city is to receive a lesson 
in sustained warfare which will warm 
the heart of the veteran and fire the zeal 
of the youth. 

On Saturday night for an hour and a 
half the Band and Soldiers stand in the 
Cattle Market, proclaiming a message 
which is listened to with eagerness by 
crowds of citizens and villagers from 
the country round, who have gathered 


. for their week-end shopping and make 


a point of listening for a while to The 
Army before catching the ubiquitous 
motor-bus for home! 

Sunday is a crowded day, the more 
apparent because of the lack of a 
Young People's Hall. To have carried 
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on for years a consistently successful 
work among boys and girls under these 
conditions is a tribute to the devotion 
and deep sense of duty on the part of 
the Junior Workers, under the leader- 
ship of Sister Mrs. Stacey, wife of the 
veteran Colour Sergeant. Without a 
room beyond the usual Senior Band 
and Officers’ side rooms, there has 
been maintained a steadily increasing 
activity along true Salvation Army 
lines. There is a Boys’ Band and a 
Young People’s Singing Company, 
both of which Combinations take their 
share in the Open-Air fighting and con- 
tribute items to the Sunday afternoon 
‘Free and Easy.’ 

There is, as has already been men- 
tioned, an alert Troop of Life-Saving 
Guards, which has successfully at- 
tracted a number of girls from the Jess 
fortunate districts of the town, and 
worked a revolution in the manners and 
speech of the recruits. A happy crowd 
of Chums and Sunbeams are also at 
work, and all the time the great truths 
of the Salvation Message are being 
taught by conscientious comrades, who 
are believed in by their little charges 
because of their steady and faithful 
service. 

The Senior side of the Corps is 
equally fortunate in the even and reli- 
able character of the men and women 
who form the Census Board. The Ser- 
geant-Major has seen years of Salva- 
tion service in this and other lands; the 
Corps Secretary is a sister comrade 
-who has been twice imprisoned for 
maintaining the right to preach the 
Gospel as a Salvationist in the streets 
(she was an Officer for many years, re- 
. tiring through ill health fifteen years 
ago, and becoming Corps Secretary 
shortly afterwards). 
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The Treasurer had to fight his way 
through as a young man in the early 
days of his Soldiership, and pays an 
eloquent tribute to the consistent life 
of his sister in the home, which led to 
his own conversion. "This sister is now 
an Officer in the British Field. 


And so one could go on, but at the 
end of it all the conclusion would have 
to be, as at the commencement—‘ Here 
is a Corps of ordinary people, working 
extraordinarily well.’ With such com- 
rades it seems invidious to pick out in- 
dividuals for special mention, always 
remembering that a vast amount of the 
effective public service is made pos- 
sible by the unceasing self-sacrifice of 
many of the mothers and wives, who 
open their homes on Sunday for Salva- 
tionists from outlying districts to come 


in for meals between the Meetings, and 


so avoid miles of journeying to and fro, 
thus saving time, money, and strength. 

Besides having this healthy Salva- 
tion Army work in the city, Canterbury 
is the Headquarters of a Division 
which reaches from the coast—includ- 
ing such popular seaside resorts as 
Folkestone, Ramsgate, Margate, 
Dover, Whitstable, and Herne Bay— 
to the Western side of the Kent 
County, abutting on the outer London 
suburbs. 

The Divisional Commander and his 
Staff live in the City, and are Soldiers 
of the Canterbury Corps. Though 
their constant movement among the 
various Corps prevents their taking 
duty as: Local Officers, yet they un- 
doubtedly help to lift and inspire their 
Canterbury comrades with their own 
spirit of devotion and loyalty to the 
Flag, and all that it means. 


M. wW.. 
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A MEDICAL MISSIONARY JAUNT IN CHIHLI 


By Dr. ARTHUR Swain, S.A. Hospital, Ting Hsien, Chihls 


undertake a medical and evangel- 


istic tour in the Mid-Chihli region. 
The trip was rendered especially 
difficult by the severity of the weather, 
more snow and a lower degree of cold 
having been experienced than for many 


I: was recently my privilege to 


years previously ; but in spite of this I 


was kept very well and believe 1 was 
able to be of some help to the various 


Officers visited, both personally and in ' 


their attempts to meet the medical 
needs of their districts, although. my 
service in the line of preaching was 
limited by my far from .adequate 
Chinese vocabulary. 

The first stage was Ting Chou to 
Ch'i Chou, a matter of about thirty 
English miles. At the suggestion of 
Ensign Leopold, visits were made to 
the head jailer at Ch'i Chou, whose 
only son is seriously ill; to some Con- 
verts, and to a Mohammedan home in 
which the eldest son was ' k'ang- 
ridden ' owing to severe bone disease 
in the leg. 

I specially enjoyed the visit to the 
Temple of the Medicine God, and also 
the inspection of the huge drug ware- 
houses in which are stacked all kinds 
of medicines, some familiar but more 
not so. Every year a Medicine Fair is 
held, to which buyers come from all the 
eighteen provinces, as Ch'i Chou is the 
drug centre for China. 

The only Meeting held here was a 
Soldiers’ Meeting, decided on in the 
last moments, as the severity of the 
weather made it cértain that none of 
the unconverted would come. 

Such changes of plan save the work 
from becoming monotonous, and at the 
same time make big demands on the 
adaptability of the workers. After the 
Prayer Meeting I gave a little talk on 
Hebrews xii: * Let us lay aside every 
weight. . Looking unto Jesus,| 
using the illustration of ‘ The Wooden 
Horse of Troy’ to drive home the 
danger of meddling with sin and things 


we do not understand. This is a story 
which, because it deals with war, and 
city walls and city gates, is very easily 
grasped by the Chinese. 

On the second day the news that a 
‘ Foreign ’ doctor was in the city got 
around and resulted in a morning of 
consultations at the Hall. One case 
was that of a girl who had been seen by 
Ensign Leopold a week or two before 
and advised to go to Ting Chou Hos- 
pital., She had refused and thus, from 
a simple case of inflamed eyes, had now 
become one of the millions of blind in 
this land. 

The next stage was from Ch’i Chou 
to Kao Yang. This meant a whole day 
of fourteen hours in a cart, with only 
one stop for food, and to feed the 
horse. We had not even the usual 
change of walking a little, as the snow 
had fallen to a considerable depth, 
obscuring the road and making walk- 
ing impossible. The memory of that 
day will long remain with me, as well 
as the relief I feit when I got off the 
cart at the Quarters of Commandant 
Newton, She had given up all hope of 
my being able to accomplish the trip, 
and so was all the more pleased to see 
me, and to offer much appreciated hos- 
pitality and fellowship. 

At this place, besides the usual work 
of visiting and treating the sick, I had 
the pleasure of visiting a hospital 
erected and kept going by a local Budd- 
hist in memory of his mother. I was 
very courteously received by the doctor 
in charge, and the son of the founder 
of the Hospital, and was able to pick 
up quite a number of hints on the 
equipment and running of a hospital. 
These were very valuable, as they came 
from a man who knows not only what 
Western Medicine requires but what 
his own countrymen will accept of the 
new methods and treatments. 

. In the evening the doctor's assistant 
came to the Meeting and helped by his 
presence to make it mean something to- 
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the townsfolk. I spoke on Peter's 
denial, and attempted to show the 


causes of Peter's'fall and how we can 
avoid them, and felt by the nature of 
the prayers offered at the end of the 
Meeting that some of the remarks had 
got home. We found one of the Con- 
verts whom we went to visit at work in 
a cloth factory, treadling away at his 
machine, sending the shuttle across the 
threads with a speed that seemed im- 
possible in a man-worked instrument. 
He told me that he worked at least 
twelve hours a day, and in that time 
reckoned on making one nunered feet 
of cloth. 

The workroom was very orad 
and the workers sleep and eat, as well 
as work, in the one room ! 

Next morning I was up at 5.30 to 
catch the car from Jen Ch'ui Hsien. I 
found a Ford lorry already with a dozen 
or more travellers in it, and the car 
owner did his best to persuade me to 
wait an hour or two until a better car 
was ready, but I have been in China 
just long enough to have learned that a 
lorry at hand is worth two limousines 
in an hour's time, and after telling him 
of my recent fourteen hours on a cart, 
his opposition ceased and I climbed up 
into the lorry. Being the last to get 
up, my seat was the hindermost, and 
after about an hour I had inhaled 
enough of the exhaust fumes to make 
me feel anything but comfortable. 
However, I managed to hang on until 
Jen Ch'ui was reached without making 
a spectacle of myself, and was very 
pleased to get my feet on terra fima 
once more, l 

Whilst I was looking around for a 
man to carry my bedding and baggage 
into the city, the car moved off. 
Imagine my surprise on rounding a 
corner about one hundred and fifty 
yards further on, to see it overturned in 
a ditch full of snow at the side of the 
road. How thankful I was that this 
had not happened on the nearer side of 
the city, for although no one was hurt 
it meant a long delay before the neces- 
sary apparatus could be obtained to set 
the car right again. 
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Adjutant and Mrs. Dorthe gave me a 
very happy three days, and I was able 
to see something of the Good Samari- 
tan work that. had been built up by 
Adjutant Cheesman and which Dorthe 
so well keeps going. Many cases were 
seen daily, two minor operations weré 
performed, and a tour of about seventy 
li undertaken on bicycles to see several 
bad cases in villages around, including 
the headman of one and the keeper of 
the medicine shop of another, who had 
developed a disease which no drug he 
had in stock could cure. One of the 
visitors at the Dispensary was a head- 
man in the Salt Tax Office whose 
child had been deaf and dumb since it 
had been ‘ needled.’ This man had 
heard of a similar case helped by 
attending the Hospital at Ting Chou, 
which, be it remembered, was now 
three days’ journey away. How news 
spreads in China. 

The next stage of the journey was 
done partly on cart and the rest by ice- 
boat, and was the coldest but the most 
enjoyable part of the travelling so far. 
The ice-boat is similar in construction 
to an ordinary sledge, but larger, and 
is propelled along by a man using a 
pole with a sharp hook on the end. He 
stands on the end of the sledge with 
the: pole between his legs, digs it into 
the ice, and sends the boat along at a 
very considerable speed. Owing to the 
heavy falls of snow the paths for the 
ice-boat were very narrow, and many 
were the spills that resulted from try- 
ing to round corners too sharply. 
Ch'uan T’o was reached in this way by 
just past midday. It is an island, or 
rather a series of small islands, stand- 
ing out of the lakes, linked together by 
little bridges. The people are nearly 
all related to each other, there being 
only about half a dozen names on the 
islands altogether. There are no shops, 
and the streets are exceedingly narrow. 
Of tilled ground there is very little, 
and the wonder is how so many people 
manage to eke out an existence on the, 
islands. 

Ensign and Mrs. Harris were very 
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kind to me, and made my stay there a | 
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real delight. We had a Meeting each 
night, and what Meetings they were! 
I had heard from our late Commis- 
sioner of the enthusiasm of the Con- 
verts at Ch'uan T'o, but was hardly 
prepared for the happy and stirring 
singing and testimonies that we had 
there. The Officers in this place have 
indeed a great chance of working for 
the Master, and from what I saw they 
are doing their level best to buy up the 
Opportunities. 
foreigners on the islands, and to be 
alone in such a place, surrounded by 
such poverty and need, means respon- 
sibilities which we who are in easier 
circumstances would do well to.remem- 
ber in our prayers. Whilst there a 
girl of about twenty or so came to see 
me. She told me that she had come to 
be examined because she felt il] and 
unable to work, but her 'p'o p'o’ 
wouldn't believe her and was cón- 
stantly making her life miserable. I 
was able to substantiate her state- 
ments, and tried to put things clear for 
her. It was then that she told me with 
tears in her eyes of the kindness of 
Captain Lowe, who massaged her daily 
for several months when she was par- 
tially paralysed, and so saved her from 
becoming permanently crippled. When 
she knew that some one would pro- 
bably be seeing the Captain in a few 
weeks, she specially asked that her 
greetings and thanks should be carried. 
She is truly converted and gets to the 
Meetings when her health and her 
mother-in-law permit! 

Sheng Fang, the next stopping- 
place, was one hundred and eighty li 
from Ch'uan T’o, across the frozen 
lakes and down the river by’ ice-boat, 
but in spite of having two men to 
propel the boat we were unable to reach 


our destination in one day, owing to a’ 


strong wind that sprang up soon after 
midday and made the going extra hard. 
However, it is an ill wind that blows 
no one good, and this was no excep- 
tion, as it forced us to spend the night 
at Sooch'ao, where Captain and Mrs. 
Chao very gladly made arrangements 
for a night's rest and called a Soldiers’ 


They are the only. 
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Meeting at very short notice. It was 
nice to hear the testimonies of the old 
women, who, though they may under- 
stand only the elementary truths of the 
Gospel, are yet able to speak of the 
goodness and care of God in their lives, 
and in a simple way to tell of the possi- 
bilities of the Christian life for those 
who will step out in faith and take what 
the Lord has to bestow. 

I left Sooch’ao in the early morning, 
and before noon was speeding up the 
side waters to Sheng Fang. The town 
was holding its last fair before the New 
Year, and was a sight never to be 
forgotten, the frozen river and side 
streams all crowded with buyers and 
sellers of food, fireworks, incense, 
paper-gods, fowls, and all the other 
things required for the successful 
observance of the one great festivity 
of the year. 

At this place I visited several sick, 
both Converts and others, and was able 
to be of some use in the Meetings. 
Captain and Mrs. Evenden had 
arranged a great surprise. The Life- 
saving Guards had all been taught to 
spell out aloud the word ‘ WELCOME,’ 
and the yell of cheering that followed 
it was more than sufficient to drown the 
noise of the New Year fireworks that 
were being let off in the neighbouring 
yards. 

Tien-tsin was reached in a few hours 
from Sheng Fang, and Peking a few 
hours later, just in time to get into the 
latter half of the Holiness Meeting. 

So ended a trip of just over a fort- 
night, covering roughly 1,000 li. It 
was a valuable experience, revealing as 
it did the nature of the ground on 
which our work is being done, and the 
fine spirit in which all the Officers are 
meeting the demands daily made on 
their time, energy, and grace. The 
countryside is not waiting with open 
arms to accept the Gospel and its mes- 
sengers, but there are advances being 
made which give promise of greater 
victories yet to come, as we remember 
that it is ‘the Gospel’ and nothing 
else which is the ‘ power of God unto 
Salvation.’ 
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MEMORY. TIME 





THE sweet, dear gladness of Memory Time ! 

When the heart responds 

To a joyous thought 

Of the golden things that the years have brought ; . 
The happy achievements, the victories gained ; 
The blessings through joy and sadness attained. 
Dear God! Grant us remembrance sweet 

Of the gladsome things, in our Memory Time. 


The dark black sadness of Memory Time ! 
When the heart recalls 

With sorrow and tears, 

All the ugly things that have marred the years ; 

. The wayward transgressions, the failures we've made; 
The remorse with which mistakes have been paid. 
Dear God! Grant us forgetfulness 
Of the dark sad things, in our Memory Time. 


Each day we are making our Memory Time! 
And the days to come 
Will the harvest reap 
Of all we are giving our hearts to keep. 
The thoughts and the deeds, all we see and hear, 
Impressions will make for a future year. . 
. Dear God! Grant us that we may store 
Nobly and well, for our Memory Time. 


I. RUSSELL, I.H.Q. 
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LOCAL OFFICERS OF MANY LANDS 


X.—YOUNG PEOPLE'S SERGEANT-MAJOR ERNST ROMHILD 


RNST ROMHILD was con- 

verted fifteen years ago in 

Odense, the third largest town 

of Denmark, and at once devoted 
himself to work amongst the children 
and young people.’ At that period he 
was in the employment of the State as 
a senior telegraphist, and he enjoys the 
confidence of his superiors to such a 
degree that time after time he has been 
promoted to more important positions, 
until be now occupies that of senior 
State telegraphist, with a very sub- 
stantial salary and the assurance of a 
good pension. 

The Sergeant-Major is an unmarried 
man and devotes all his spare time to 
the Young People. Early and late he 
is either working at schemes already 
on foot for the benefit of the children, 
or planning new efforts for the de- 
velopment of that branch to which all 
his affections and efforts are devoted. 

In the interests of the work, our 
comrade has restricted his own living 
accommodation to one room, furnished 
with the barest of necessaries, and not 
only in this way does he deny himself; 
he also limits his requirements in the 
way of food to the plainest articles of 
diet, that the money thus saved may 
go to the loved cause. He is the last 
who would’ desire these facts to be 
known, except as an argument or in- 
centive to others to make similar 
efforts for advancing the work of God. 

On his own initiative and entirely at 
his own expense  Sergeant-Major 
Romhild has purchased a Summer 
Colony for poor: children at Odense, 
thus providing to Juniors and others 
an opportunity of enjoying the benefits 
of such recreation. This Colony con- 
sists of a good plot of ground, with a 
substantial house, garden, refectory, 
and playroom, and with rights to the 
sea-front. To this healthful spot 
several batches of poor children are 
| taken in the summer-time, to their own 


and their parents’ delight. This ven- 
ture cost our comrade several thousand 
kroner, but last year he made the whole 
thing over to The Army by a Deed of 
Gift, placing it unreservedly at The 
Army’ s disposal for the purposes of the 
work in which his heart is centred. 

The poor children of Odense know 
and love ‘ Romhild.’ Wherever he 
goes the children are with him. It is 
not his ‘ magic flute ’ that draws them, 
as with the Pied Piper of Hamelin, but 
something equally potent, or more. so, 
the tender love of Christ as shown to 
the little ones. Only the angels can 
tell how many hundreds of needy little 
ones have had their wants supplied in 
an unostentatious manner. 

Often the claims and distresses of 
others have taken all he had, but it has 
been gladly yielded. This lover of 
Jesus and His Kingdom offers the first- 
fruits of his income to the Lord in The 
Army way, but this does not diminish 
his other gifts. He is a happy war- 
rior who has learnt the secret of sacri- 
fice without a sense of suffering. 

Romhild is a most assiduous worker. 
Long before most people are up, and 
long after they are in bed, this Young 
People’s Local Officer is busy with 
matters relating to his beloved chil- 
dren. He is an artist of no mean 
talent, who can wield a powerful brush 
depicting on his canvases the scenery 
necessary for use in any Young 
People’s Demonstrations he has on 
hand. Personally, I have never known 
a more devoted and consistent Salva- 
tionist : he is, I believe, loved and re- 
spected by all who have ever met or 
known him. 

The Sergeant-Major has, in the 
course of the fifteen years he has been 
a Soldier and Local Officer, so influ- 
enced the public and business men of : 
Odense that his name is a sufficient in- 
troduction for any Officer who has in 
hand the preparation of any large effort 
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or annual appeal destined to benefit the 
Corps. Particularly is his influence 
. valuable in cases where the interests of 
the Young People are concerned. 

The Odense Corps has on its Young 
People's Roll three hundred and fifty 
Company children, part of whom are 
organized into Home and Central 
Companies. There is, an efficient 
Guard Troop, as well as a Troop of 
Scouts; there are also active Young 
People’s Legion and Band of Love sec- 
tions. There are Sunbeams and Chums, 
the latter being called by the interest- 
ing Danish name of ‘ Knopper,’ which 
means ' bids,’ a word not so expres- 
sive to English people as to the Danes, 
who use this term for children who are 
precocious in a good sense. The word 
‘Chum ’ cannot be exactly rendered in 
Danish. 

During his leadership of the Junior 
sections, the Young People's Sergeant- 
Major has had the joy of seeing some 
of his Juniors develop into Bandsmen 
and Songsters, while others have taken 
their places as Officers. 

Sergeant-Major Romhild is a clever 
linguist, speaking five or six lan- 
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guages, but is so unassuming that 
whenever possible he will be found in 
the background rather than in evidence 
at the front. An interesting fact about 
our comrade is that from the time he 
became a Salvationist he has positively 
refused to work on Sundays, although 
as a State official this can be required 
of him. He has on different occasions 
preferred not to, accept a promotion 
that would have placed on him the 
necessity: of doing Sunday work. In- 
deed, in the position he now holds as 
chief telegraphist, he regularly pays a 
sum amounting to nearly #1 in Eng- 
lish money for another person to take 
his place on those Sundays when he 
would be required to render duty. 

There could be only one occasion on 
which he would be absolutely com- 
pelled to be at his post on a Sunday, 
and that would be if the King paid his 
periodical visit to the chief town of the 
island of Fyn on that day. For humi- 
lity, out-and-out Salvationism, devo- 
tion to the children and sacrifice in the 
interests of Salvation Army work, this 
Danish Local Officer is a shining ex- 
ample to us all. 


QOOOOOOOOOO OO OO OO O OO OO OO OO OO OO ORO OO OO 


Little knows the world what a power among men is the man 
who simply and really believes in Him who is Lord of the world 
to save men from their sins | He may be neither wise nor prudent; 
he may be narrow and dim-sighted even in the things he loves 
best; they may promise him much, and yield him but a poor 
fragment of the joy that might be and ought;to be his; he may 
present them to others clothed in. no attractive hues, er in any 
word of power; and yet, if he has but the love to his neighbour 
which is rooted in, and springs from, love to his God, he is always 
a redeemirig, reconciling influence among his fellows. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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1. A study in contrasts. Juniors of Lagos (West Africa) with their Company Guards. 


2. A Hospital at Dhariwal (Punjab), one of the new buildings put up under the General's 
Birthday Scheme. 


3. gentes Army Officers engaged in relief work in connexion with the recent Mississippi 
oods. 


4. A group of supporters awaiting the General's arrival at Wishaw, Scotland. Lord 
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Coast we have at present between 
sixty and seventy native Officers. A 
prime necessity is to increase that 
number, and this gives a special im- 
portance to work among the Young 


People.’ 
The interview yielded some personal 
glimpses. Thus: 


‘The Sergeant-Major at Lagos I is 
a very interesting character. When 
€3lonel Souter first arrived in the 
cown, and started an Open-Air, he 
had no interpreter. So he appealed to 
a man in the crowd who looked to be 
educated. ‘‘ You speak English? " 
** Yes," ‘* Then will you please come 
and interpret for me? " As a matter 
of fact, that man had just bought a 
large knife and was on his way to 
murder an enemy, but he found himself 
obeying the suggestion to act as inter- 
preter. Afterwards he lingered at the 
Meeting and was converted. The 
Corps has an excellent Sergeant-Major 
in that changed man.’ 

Then followed another interesting 
personal allusion : 

* Captain King Hudson is still doing 
well at Ode, where he has a splendid 
Corps of some seventy or eighty 
Soldiers, besides five or six Outposts 
in the neighbourhood, each with a 
number of Soldiers. King Hudson is 
very much respected, and is doing a 
great soul-saving work.’ 

Next came some reflections on the 
Meetings generally. 

‘The Open-Airs, said Commis- 
sioner Bullard, * are the great feature. 
Buildings in West Africa, especially 
during the daytime, are apt to be very 
hot. So the gatherings out of doors 
are more popular,than those under 
cover. Immense crowds are attracted 
everywhere by the Open-Airs. No- 
where in the world have I noticed 
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closer attention or a more respectful 
attitude. No one would ever dream of - 
smoking a cigarette in the crowd 
round an Army Meeting in West 
Africa. Yet smoking elsewhere is very _ 
prevalent. A special note of reverence 
also enters into the manner of taking 
up a collection. Coins are never 
thrown. At the appointed time, each 
individual giver walks decorously into 
the ring and deposits his or her offer- 
ing on the drum." 

On the subject of education, interest- 
ing particulars were forthcoming. 

* Besides Sunday-schools, The Army 
in some places runs Day-schools. They 
are very much appreciated by the 
people generally. Many outsiders, in- - 
cluding Mohammedans and pagans, 
come to our Schools. Their parents 
like them to come, recognizing that 
they are taught to live good lives. And 
this reference to our Schools reminds 
me that we are moving forward very 
definitely in the direction. of providing 
Army literature to an increasing extent 
in Yoruba and Fanti, two of the lead- 
ing native tongues.’ 

Finally came an allusion to inspiring 
pictures left on the mind. They are of 
the great Open-Air Meetings held by 
moonlight, after the hot day has gone. 
Palm-trees and other tropical vegeta- 
tion make a beautiful background. A 
deep reverence broods over the vast 
encircling concourse of picturesque 
forms. Into the glad, ringing testi- 
monies there enters no less instructed a 
perception of man’s fallen state, and of 
God's rescuing and uplifting Love, . 
than is to be found elsewhere. 

* When I think of that African moon- 
light,” said Commissioner Bullard, 
* and the palms, and those eager, clus- 
tering brown people, I am reminded 
of Bible scenes in Eastern lands.’ 
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WINNING THE WAYWARD! 


SPLENDID REDEMPTIVE WORK IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL WM. NICHOLSON 


T first glance, the excellent and 
picturesquely-situated Home 
for Women and Girls at Krc, 
a village near Prague, looks 

just the building which the commander- 
in-chief of an army would select as his 
general headquarters. The dozen 
broad steps leading up from the ter- 
race emphasize this impression. Fur- 
ther, at the top of the steps, and under 
cover, there is standing space, with 
elbow-room to spare, for all the prin- 
cipal Officers of a G.H.Q.! Happily, 
the building is being used instead in 
The  Army's world-wide warfare 
against insidious evils which threaten 
to undermine the very existence of 
much that is noble and true. 

We chatted here with®Major and 
Mrs. Nicklin, both of whom had a 
particular knowledge of the work being 
done. The Major is General Secre- 
tary of the Territory, to which Lieut.- 
Commissioner Friedrich has been 
appointed as Commander. 

Inscribed upon the escutcheon of the 
State of  Czecho-Slovakia are the 
words: ‘ Pravda Vitézi’ (‘ Truth Pre- 
vails’). Having had the opportunity 
of meeting all who are in residence in 
the Home, and made the most search- 
ing inquiries, we can declare that the 
motto might well be inscribed over the 
portals of this haven, where so many 
have laid their sins and sorrows at the 
feet of Him who said: ‘ I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.’ 

It was our privilege to hold a Meet- 
ing with the Officer-workers, and 
about thirty women and girls. 

Through the windows near which we 
stood, striving to join in with the 
Czechish rendering of ‘ What a Friend 


we have in Jesus,’ the sunlight was. 


playing hide and seek amid dancing 
leaves and bright, tossing flowers; 
_hard by, too, were beautiful forests and 
gleaming water. But we found our- 


selves turning from these allurements, 
and looking into the faces of the mixed 
assembly before us. Truly The Army 
touches the human problem at many 
points. Here, confronting us, were 
conundrums from half over Europe, 
and we were puzzled to know to what 
particular nationality several of those 
present belonged. 

One little plaintive face appealed to 
us. We asked a question while our 
Meeting proceeded. ‘ Her mother is 
in prison,’ said the Officer quietly. 
We ventured to inquire about another. 
' She speaks several languages; you 
see, she has travelled much; in infancy 
she was stolen from her parents by 
gipsies. 
is.” These two, with the rest, sang 
the song of friendship, and love, and 
hope here and hereafter. 

Many listened hungrily to a simple 
little exposition of Scripture, and as a 
story or two were related they smiled 
at the little pleasantries. Yes, most of 
them, including the girl found quite re- 
cently by the police. 

During the month preceding our 
visit, ten girls had been sent to situa- 
tions. From time to time, women and 
girls come to the Home till they can 
get a place, and in this way their lives 
are safeguarded. 

It is not possible always to give 
specific cases, in speaking about the 
class of work done at the Krc Home; 
but with due discrimination we can 
mention the following. We give ordin- 
ary English names instead of the real 
ones : 

Ellen had been brought to The Armv 
by a neighbour living in the same house 
as herself. Her story was that she 
had been turned out of her own home by 
her brother’s wife. She had only this 
one brother; the two of them—she 
stated—had had money left to them by 
their parents; but the brother was 


She does not know who she . 


— 


~ 


| 
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keeping her share as well as his own. 
She regretted that she had no papers in 
her possession to prove what sum be- 
longed to her. -She declared that house- 
linen also was due to her from her 
mother, but that she could not get it. 
Further, she had been treated very 
harshly, being made to wash on the 
landing or anywhere. 

Believing the story, all the neigh- 
bours had turned against the brother 
and his wife. But one day he came to 
the Home and told what was proved to 
be the true version. His mother had 
died when Ellen was fourteen years of 
age. He went over to the home and 
found his sister alone, in a neglected 
condition, and the rooms in a deplor- 
able state. So after the funeral, he 
took her away to his own home, and 
his wife made her clean and tidy. But 
she would not work, and would not 
wash, or keep herself respectable. His 
wife, at length disgusted, forbade the 
girl to put her clothes near theirs, and 
made her clean herself outside. It was 
all very distressing, and they had many 
battles and troubles, and one day the 
girl went off and lived with neighbours, 
working in a factory. The story about 
the money was true; he was taking 
care of that until she became older, as 
he was afraid that, if given to his 
sister then, it would soon be frittered 
away on many foolish things.. 


All this the girl at length admitted, 

and the Officers dealt with her. Pre- 
sently the work of grace was really 
done in her heart, and she became a 
changed creature. 
. She was kept in the Home about 
eleven months; and her influence grew 
increasingly good; she was liked by all. 
She became a Soldier of Prague I 
' Corps and a helper at Headquarters, 
and at length she went to work in a 
hospital, where she gives a good testi- 
mony. 

Grace was an only child, and . on 
coming to The Army's Home believed 
that she was there to learn how to” 
sew; her parents were afraid of her 
~ getting any other idea, thinking she 
‘would not then stav. In fact, thegirl 

xX 
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had been spoilt; this was the cause of 
most of her troubles; she seemed to 
have little respect for her parents, 
and was extremely rude to them. 

She used to stay out late (they told 
the Officer), and got into bad company 
near her home; sometimes she was 
away all night. 

Then some really wicked folk got the 
girl into their clutches, and induced her 
to steal money and clothes from home, 
also to contract debts which her father 
had to pay. Things became so bad 
that he did not know what to do, until 
one day he was talking to a friend 
about his difficulty. i; 

This friénd, it appears, had a son 
in one of our Homes in Germany, and 
the lad was the better for his stay 
there. He advised the girl's father to 
try The.Salvation Army. The police 
suggested the same remedy, so the 
father brought Grace to our Head- 
quarters, and she was sent to the 
Home. Gods blessing crowned the 
efforts of our comrades there, for 
soon a gréat improvement was seen 
in her. She ultimately sought and 
found Salvation. Her friends now 
come to the Meetings, which she 
attends as a‘ Soldier of Prague I 
Corps. 

The home of Charlotte is in Moravia.- 
She was brought up in Vienna, but 
when her parents died, the children 
returned to their homeland. She was 
only eight years old at the time, and 
the eldest sister looked after the 
young family. On leaving school, the 
girl started work in a large boot 
factory. There Charlotte earned good 
money, but her sister took it from her, 
and she could get no clothes. She 
went to service, and the same thing 
happened. Returning to the factorv, 
she fell sick from the smell of the 
materials amongst which she had to 
work, and had to leave her emplov- 
ment and enter hospital. At home for 
a few weeks afterwards, she helped bv 
sewing. Then, weary of it all, one 
day, a friend persuaded her to go to 
Prague, and.they got into a situation 
together. But again through ill 
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health the girl had to leave her work. 
In her privation she had not even 
sufficient food. 

She became desperate, and deter- 
mining to get a place at all costs, she 
bought a newspaper. But all the situ- 
ations advertised seemed to need some 
one who could do such things as play 
the piano, or speak German, or cook 
and wash, and she could not do any of 
these things. At length she saw an 
advertisement for a place in a café, 
and thought she would try that. But 
she found it was a place where the 
girls were encouraged to entertain 
and drink, and there were also retiring 
rooms. She was greatly frightened, 
and, though made to have one drink, 
she felt so bad that she ran away. 

In her distress and misery the poor 
girl was about to take her life, 
because she did not know what to do. 
Just then she met a girl who knew 


about The Army’s Home in the village . 


of Kre, and urged her to go there. 


WINNING THE WAYWARD! 


This she did, and now she knows that 
she has had a very narrow escape. 
She is in a good situation, where she 
witnesses to God's saving power. 

By work such as this The Army wins 
its way here, as elsewhere. It is 
difficult to realize that between five 
and six years have already passed 
since the Czecho-Slovakian door of 
mercy was opened for the stranded and 
the friendless and the wronged. All 
that time the gracious work of healing 
for mind and body and spirit has been 
in progress. The devoted Officers in 
command must for the greater part 
work through translators, as they 
strive with God’s help to get into the 
inner consciousness of their charges, 
and they are worthy of all the sym- 
pathy and help we can give them. So 
likewise are the Czech Officers, with- 
out whose loyal and willing assistance 
the good work, to which we have made 
this brief and incomplete reference, 
could not be accomplished. 


FROM A TRAVELLER’S DIARY 


‘This evening we had a long chat with 
the purser,’ wrote Brigadier Gordon Sim 
son, em route to South America with his 
father, Commissioner Simpson. ‘ He seemed 
to think a lot of The Army, and had been 
pon Day impressed with a Major 

mythe, an Australian woman-Officer, who, 
he says, was a heroine during the Japanese 
earthquake. She worked night and. day, 
and seemed to know just what to do. She 
came on board his ship and took charge of 
arrangements for dealing with stricken [aps 
who were being brought on, dead and dying, 
and others homeless and wounded, and 
amazed every one by her coolness, judgment, 
and courage. 

* What a lot of people we have in The 
Salvation Ármy who have helped to make 
its name, and what it stands for, in the 
world, and yet whose individual names are 
only known by a comparatively small num. 
ber, and whose praises are never sung except 
by those who have been helped or by those 
who have had the opportunity to actually 
witness their service. 

' During his travels the purser had been 
amazed at the un laces in which 
Army people turned up! He had also been 
much rmpressed by the splendid Band we 
have in Vancouver. : 


‘In tbe wireless news sheet issued every 
morning on the Ávila, we read to-day (Wed- 
nesday, April pm of the death in London 
of Mrs. Cottrill. The news stated that she 
was known as “The Mother of The Salva- 
tion Army,” and noted for her wonderful 
Social work among the poor. She was 
eighty-three years of age. Miss Irving (one 
of the passengers) asked about her,-and pre- 
sumed she was very well known and a won- 
derful woman. We pointed out that the 
term used was incorrect, but that she was 


the first Salvationist to open her own house 


to take in two lost girls, and thus, by her 
spirit and example, commenced the far- 
reaching Social Work, which The Army has 
established in the world. We further ex- 
plained that the Founder inspired so many 
with his religious fervour and love, and 
desire for the Salvation and reclamation of 
the lost, that The Army evolved, rather than 
was created to a plan. i 

‘It was the actiod of Mrs, Cottrill that 
inspired the Founder to organize and place 
under the direction of tbe present Mrs. 
General Booth this section of Army activity. 
This old lady is another of the large. number 
whose life and service to her Lord in The 
Army will not be known except by those who 
come in touch with her.' 
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Ir was a much-appreciated evidence of her 
sympathy with The Army’s aims which 
prompted Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, wife of the 
Prime Minister, to convene a Meeting at 10 
Downing Street for the purpose of pleading 
the cause of needy womanhood. 

H.R.H. Princess Mary was the chief guest, 
and the three ers were Mrs, Philip 
Snowden, Dame Madge Kendal, and Mrs. 
Booth. 

Mrs. Baldwin, in opening this very influ- 
ential Meeting, feelingly described a visit ahe 
had paid to The Army’s Whitechapel Shelter 
for homeless women, This visit had been 
prompted by reading Mrs. Cecil Chesterton's 
book—' In Darkest, London ’—in which the 
writer tells how she sampled London's accom. 
modation for women down on their luck, 
and, unrecognized, received such an encour- 
aging welcome from Army Social Officers. 

* * * : 

A brief but strikingly successful Motor 
Campaign was a few weeks ago conducted by 
the General in the five Divisions which com- 
prise the Scottish Sub.Territory. Both the 
General and Scotland's Commander, Colonel 
George Langdon, had an arduous and 
highly-enjoyable time. So had the accom- 
panying Staff. Every class and age was 
represented in the crowds who thronged to 
hear The Army’s great Chieftain, and the 
receptions ranged from dignified civic func- 
tions to the excited acclamations of bare- 
footed children: 

x * + 

An interesting contrast was presented be- 
tween the attitude of authority twenty years 
ago—when to hold a Salvation Army Open- 
Air Meeting was punishable by imprison- 
ment—and that of to-day. For on this occa- 
sion ‘The Wishaw Herald’ published a 


ee Order diverting the traffic from" 


certain streets in Motherwell and Wishaw 
during specified evening hours, in connexion 
with © TBE VISIT OF GENERAL BOOTE.’ 

* * * 


Coming out into the street about ro p.m. 
‘on the second night, after the great Mis- 
| sionary Demonstration had been closed and 
the General was believed to have gone to his 
billet, an Officer found the street blocked by 
a tremendous crowd, and the General stand- 
ing up in his car giving an impromptu 
address to many who had not been able to 
Hear him inside the building. The Tour’s 


| 








spiritual seed-sowing is expected to result-in 
a harvest of souls. 
x * ^ 

The Councils conducted by the General at 
Mildmay for 1,600 Young People of Greater 
London—all holding positions either as 
Local Officers or Corps Cadets—-were shared 
by the Delegate-Officers then in Session at 
Sunbury, and proved to be the most wonder- 
ful and inspiring—as well as the most in-- 
structive—yet enjoyed by any of us. In 
response to the General's call for Candidates, 
one hundred and seventeen fresh young lives 
were readily offered to God and The Army. 
Truly, a thrilling moment for them, and for 
all who witnessed their consecration. 

* * * 

Among Mrs. Booth's recent engagements 
have been those at Manchester--where she 
conducted a Sunday's Councils for Young 
People, being assisted by a party of the Sun- 
bury Delegates, representing fourteen dif- 
ferent countries—and at Newcastle, where 
she was accompanied by another party of 
Delegates. Her Whitsun appointment was 
described as ‘ Two Days before God.’ Com- 
missioner Mapp was with Mrs. Booth at both 


P 
* * * 


In connexion with the Fortieth Anniver- 


sary of The Army’s Work in Denmark, the 


welcome announcement was made that from 
June 17th te aand the Chief of the Staff 
would conduct in Copenhagen -five days’ 
Congress gatherings. Lieut.-Commissioner 
Gundersen, the Territorial Commander, is a 
Norwegian Salvationist. 

% * * 

It is the ambition of wide-awake Salva- 
tionists of every other nationality to learn 
English, in order to read at first-hand The 
Army literature coming from the centre. A 
dearer ambition still, perhaps, is to visit 
what they all regard as the Aomeland of our 
beloved organization. Both these ambitions 
were fulfilled for-the non-English speaking 

ortion of the May.to-June International 

oung People's Staff Council held at Sun- 
bury. Of that wonderful company of 163 
privileged Officers, ninety-one had been born 
outside these isles, and they represented 
thirty-nine Territories in which The Army is 
at work. In addition to other informative expe- 
riences, they listened.to specialized lectures 
from the General, the Chief of the Staff, and 
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a number of selected Officers. Five of the 
lecturers—including Commissioner Mildred 
Duff and Colonel Catherine Booth—were 
women. The Officer in charge of the Council 
was Commissioner Mapp. The Young People 
of the entire Army world will benefit, 
* ¥ + 
A wonderful demonstration of affection 
was received by Commissioner and Mrs. 
Peyron on a record Sunday afternoon at the 
Salle Centrale, Paris. The occasion was the 
happy celebration of their completion of ten 
years’ Command in France. Not only has 
definite spiritual advance been made during 
that period, but The Army in France has 
made striking progress along humanitarian 
: lines. * * * 


The vigorous and effective relief operations 
of Salvationists in America extend into every 
area affected by the Mississippi floods. 
Refugees have been housed and fed by hun- 
dreds; clothing has been shipped by car-. 
loads from all points within a radius of a 
thousand miles, The Army working hand.in- 
hand with Government Officials and others. 
In certain centres The Army has sole control 
of administration for relieving distress. 
Commander Evangeline  Booth's strong 
appeal for additional money met with hearty 
response throughout the American Field. 
The General has come to the assistance of the 
Southern Territory as well as to the suf- 
ferers. * * U* 


Concerning the photo of fourteen ‘ Indeter- 
minate Sentence Prisoners’ sent to ' All the 
World! from the Western West Indies (see- 
page 299), Colonel Cloud, the Territorial 
Commander, writes that these men have been 
handed over by the Government to The Sal- 
vation Army. Between them they have spent 
215 years in prison, and are now on parole 
for five years, having to report to Staff- 
Captain Allen, Honorary Chaplain to His 
Majesty’s State Prison, Kingston, Jamaica. 
The Army has been successful in finding 
work for them all, and three of them have 
already sought Salvation. 

* * 7c # 

The proprietor of' a grocer’s- shop at 
S. Paulo, Brazil, where The Army has 
opened its second Corps, had an accident, 
one arm being badly bruised. He then went 
in search of The Salvation: Army Officers, 
and confessed to having flung with force into 
their Open-Air ring a raw potato. Merci- 
fully it had hit nobody, but he felt that this 
accident was God’s punishment for his 
wrong action, and he sincerely apologized ! 

* * * 

Colonel Miche, who relates the above inci- 

dent, reports encouraging progress in the 
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Brazilian Territory, only opened five years 
ago. The language difficulty is great, so 
many nationalities being represented by the 
Officers, but as the Danish Officers, who 
knew neither French nor English, master 
Portuguese, the Colonel feels happier for 
them, as he and they can now communicate 
more readily. 
* * * 

Commissioner Jeffries was deeply moved 
by his experiences while conducting the 
Ascension Day and week.end Meetings in 
Zurich, German Switzerland, for which they 
had glorious weather. Accompanied by 
Colonel Pugmire, and ably translated by 
Lieut.-Colonel Bower, he had the joy of see- 
ing 690 men and women and young people 
openly making some covenant with God. The 
forty-five minutes' gata ee procession of 
3,000 Salvationists from Zurich Station to 
the large Tent, was witnessed by some 60,000 
people. Even the Young People’s Demon- 
stration developed into a Prayer Meeting, 
with 245 kneeling at the mercy-seat. 

* * * 


Ensign Wackernagel, who hails from Swit- 
zerland and is on the Staff of the Howard 
Training Institute, Mashonaland, has unfor- 
tunately met with a serious accident. She 
was traveling in a Scotch cart when ‘it 
turned over and pinned her underneath; 
badly crushing one of her legs. The neareat 
hospital (Salisbury), to which the Ensign 
was at once taken for treatment, was fifty- 
four miles distant. ; 

* * * 


Each of God's soldiers bears 
A sword divine. 
Stretch out thy trembling hand 
To-day, for thine! 
* * * 2t 
On the French side of Switzerland, Ascen- 
sion Day was celebrated at Lausanne, 
where a tent seating 2,000 people was filled 
four times. , Commissioner and’ Mrs. 
Kitching conducted what proved to be glori- 
ous and blessed Meetings, one of them being 
entirely devoted to: Young People’s Work. 
Happy share was taken by Lieut.-Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Fornachon, Lieut.-Colonel 


'and Mrs. Malan, and many other Staff and 


Field Officers. Commissioner Van de 
Werken, ‘the Territfrial Commander, after 
spending Ascension Day at Zurich, came to 
Lausanne on Friday and took part in the 
evening Session of that day’s Officers’ Coun- 
cils, over which Commissioner Kitching had 
presided. Three further large Meetings on 
Sunday brought the total of seekers for the 
whole Caen gn to two hundred. 
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HER LITTLE SISTER 


SOME ÍMPRESSIONS OF A HOME FOR GIRLS 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING 


UT in the beautiful shaded 
garden, pillared by trees, and 
with patches of silvery grass 
where sunshine penetrated 
between the branches—out in that 


not only an ordinary doll for week-day 
nursing, but also a Sunday | doll— 
something really splendid and dressed 
just rippingly. Also I learnt that 
making doll’s clothes is with nearly all 
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open-air cloister of subdued and varie- 
gated lighting, I saw several dozen 
girls, of ages ranging from two to 
fifteen, in the slack period that occurs 
between coming home from school and 
going in to tea. 

That section of the pleasant summer 
evening was being spent in diverse, 
unpremeditated ways. The largest 
congregation, engaged in animated 
conference, clustered along forms that « 
skirted a long trestle table. Other 
happy girlies,were skipping. Here 
two, and there three were at some 
game of touching, chasing, and elud- 
ing. One bright little person, follow- 
ing some train of thought peculiarly 
her own, was taking the waist meas- 
urement of a chestnut tree with a 
length of red ribbon. Some of the 
bigger girls were gently romping in. 
motherly fashion with a sturdy toddler 
conspicuous for flaxen curls. 
| ‘But,’ the reader may object, ‘ what 
is there out of the common in all of 
this? How otherwise than in such 

| pursuits as these, do you suppose an 
' average party of girls, just home from 
' school, would behave?’ 

Yes; but the half has not yet been 
told, 

I learnt that each of these girls had 


22 


these girls a beloved hobby. A liberal 
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supply of coloured. stuffs is' provided, 
together with scissors, pretty threads 
and tiny buttons; and sometimes for 
hours on end the little seamstresses 
will sit delightedly cutting out, hem- 
ming, stitching and trimming, not to 
mention incidental occasions of patch- 
ing and darning. The celluloid dolls 
of to-day are so life-like and attractive 
—so great an improvement on the saw- 
dust bodies and china heads of the 
Victorian era—as to be worthy the 
daintiest needlework little fingers can 
accomplish. And dressmaking is only 
one among the various interests fhat 
fill the leisure hours of all those young 
lives. There is constant practice ‘in 
drilling, marching, and the waving of 
flags—evolution so successfully mas- 
tered that much pleasure is given, and 
warm applause won, at the occasional 
performances in public. Singing, 
drawing, and painting also figure in 
the busy round of delightful pastimes. 
Then there are the holidays, enjoyed 
in the three phases of anticipation, 
realization and retrospection. At the 
time of my visit those young people 
were looking forward with keen zest 
to bathing, paddling and picnics 
during their forthcoming sojourn at 
the seaside. 

' Well, yes, to be sure,’ the reader 
may further be moved to remark. 
‘But all of this is quite an ordinary 
state of affairs. It is a mere matter 
of course that girls should live in a 
light-hearted, happy way. So far from 
being remarkable, the things you 
describe are absolutely normal.’ 

No; the things I have described are 
remarkable because absolutely normal. 
It is wonderful and marvellous—one 
may even say it is miraculous—that 
many of the girls here referred to 
should be living lives of ordinary, 
light-hearted, happy girlhood. 

The human race is a fallen race. 
The Devil has power on earth to per- 
petrate monstrous evils such as the 
mind shrinks from contemplating and 
the pen cannot mention. Happily, 
however, throughout the visible and 
invisible universe Love is the one 
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irresistible and all-conquering power. 
The most hideous blot of blackness can 
be cancelled and obliterated by a ray 
of that Golden Light. Wese it other- 
wise this article could not be written. 

Look again at those engfoóssed 
children sporting in that pleasant 
garden. Of one of them (we will call 
her Edith), who has just turned twelve, 
I am going to tell you the history. 
Her father is a costermonger—a good- 
natured man but weak in character, 
and overruled for evil by his wicked 
wife. She is much younger than he, 
self-centred, and a spendthrift, with 
an appetite for liquor and finery. For 
years she used her home for immoral 
purposes, constraining her elder 
daughter, Muriel, to some participa- 
tion in the awful business and suffering 
little Edith to be a constant witness of 
wrong. Two years ago there came a 
break. Muriel fled with her sister. 
Muriel was bent on rescuing the ten- 
year-old child from further pollution. 
Looking upon herself as lost, Muriel 
was desperately set on saving Edith. 

It was to The Salvation Army she 
appealed. 

‘Oh, please take her,’ was Muriel’s 
entreaty. ‘I do so want to know 
she'll be able to grow up a decent girl. 
I'll promise to keep right out of her 
life, so she shan’t have anything to 
pull her down.’ 

‘Very well,’ said an Officer of the 
Women’s Social thoughtfully.  ' We 
will take her. You may feel quite easv 
on that score. We will be responsible 
for her upbringing.’ 

That is how Edith came to be in 
the happy abode, where the girls 


play in a beautiful garden, and make , 


doll’s clothes, and drill and have a 
nice time generally. For that happy 
abode is one of the Homes of The 
Army, established and run in the | 
interests of  wronged little 
(wronged, some of them, in 'even ai 
worse degree than Edith) as well as! 
of girls who have been grievously | 
neglected. 
latter side of things may be gained | 
(Continued on page 316) 


girls j 


And an inkling of the | 
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#ON THE INDIAN WARPATH 


7 
n 


HE Training Garrison Offi- 

cers of the Northern Indian 

Territory have again enjoyed 

the privilege of taking the 
Cadets on a teh days' march through 
the Punjab villages. 
Training are known as ‘The Blood- 
and-Fire Session,' and this year's 
march was even better than ds of 
the preceding ones. 

The Cadets were formed up into 
three batches..-A party of nine men- 
Cadets, with Captain Aiyub Khan in 
charge, went to Lyallpur Division; 
another of ten went to Jaranwalla with 
Adjutant Vidya Sagar (Hughes), while 
the single women-Cadets were taken 
to the Dehra Baba Nanak Division by 
Adjutant Sangti (Mrs. Hughes). Both 
parties of men united for the second 
week-end. 

For some days beforehand there was 
special prayer and enthusiasm ran 
high; the Cadets were busy polishing 
tambourines, writing messages and 
texts on their umbrellas, and so on, to 
help the march and attract the people. 

Each Officer in charge of a party 
had a small book in which figures were 
kept and special incidents noted. Each 
also had a new Flag. Several remark- 
able cases of conversion were recorded. 
A collection was taken in every one of 
the eighty-nine Meetings, and it was 
good to see how willingly non-Chris- 
tian friends contributed. 

Entering a village to the sound of 
tambourine, cornet, and singing, the 
Cadets went winding through pas- 
sages and streets to the most central 
spot, where they held a rousing Open- 
Air. Another Meeting was usually 
held with the Christian community. 

Our motto for the campaign was 
‘The Punjab for Christ and Christ for 
the Punjab,' and this standard was 
kept to, some most powerful Meetings 
being held. In one village, although 


Those now in 


| professing Christians. 


A ' Boom MARCH’ THROUGH THE PUNJAB VILLAGES 


his Mohammedan ‘brethren were look- 
ing on, a Mussulman earnestly said, 
‘I feel that I, too, am a sinner and 
need forgiveness. May I come to 
confess?” and was led to the mercy- 
seat. In Jaranwalla, after splendid 
Meetings, a Hindu came to the Hall 
and said: ‘1 feel that all you have 
said is true. I am willing to break 
caste. Bring food and prove me. Oh, 
tell me what to do and I will do it! 
I will sell my business and surrender 
my money. My wedding 1s arranged, 
but I cannot let that hinder me; I can 
break it. Take me this very day if 
you will He was given a Gospel, 
and prayed with, and then handed 
over to Major Anand Rao, who lives 
in Jaranwalla. We also promised to 
remember, him in our prayers. 

During the march that most deplor- 
able of festivals, ' Holi,’ was at its 
height in certain districts, and an extra 
fight was made there against the 
powers of darkness and to combat the 
evil thing. In one place a crowd dis-. 
persing from a dance included some 
Certain of 
these were met by the Cadets, and 
there, in the fields, three or four 
clusters of shame-faced people were 
earnestly instructed, and .then the 
Cadets prayed God to forgive those 
who knelt penitently acknowledging 
their wrong and promising not to 
repeat it. ` 

The single women Cadets were 
exceptionally successful, and Adjutant 
Sangti had good news to tell of their 
doings. Huge crowds gathered for 
their Meetings, and they were over- 
joyed to see many women and girls 
kneeling at the Cross. They brought 
back numerous charms and beads 
which had been surrendered at the 
penitent-forms. 

Al the Cadets walked gallantly, 
covering 271 miles on foot, and their 
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passion for work and Meetings had 
on occasion to be restrained. When 
the. men-Cadets united for the second 
week-end at Jaranwalla, their Flag- 
eolet Band was quite an attraction. 

Walking through miles and miles of 
waving corn, nigh to ripening, their 
thoughts turned. to the Great Harvest 
awaiting reapers, and eyes were opened 
afresh to the great opportunity ahead, 
while many new vows were registered. 
Waiting-time, when trains were late, 
was used in singing, selling Gospels, 
and giving testimonies to the inter- 
ested passengers who crowded around. 

One of the parties met a Tahsildar 
Saheb, who had been a child at a place 
called Dodar,; where the very first 
Punjab Headquarters were, and had 
worn a red coat, and been on a Boom 
March similar to this one of the Cadets, 
when he was first converted in Com- 
missioner Booth-Tucker's early Meet- 
ings. He promised a six-monthly 
donation to the local Corps. 

In one section of the Jaranwalla 
Division small-pox was raging badly, 
and the Cadets did their best to com- 
fort and advise the sick. Hearing the 
noise of cymbals and drums in one 
house, one of the Cadets said he was 
sure that there was a devil-dancer try- 


ing to charm ihe disease out of a sick 
man. Upon inquiry they found that 
the sufferer professed to be a Christian, 
so made bold to knock at the door, 
and on being admitted, reproved the 
lapse and earnestly prayed with those 
present. 

Nuthuwali village is a centre - of 
Mohammedan culture, and here large 
crowds of curious people gathered to 
listen to the message. As nothing 
else could be secured for a platform, 
an ordinary bed was used by the 
speakers ! 

Youngsonabad is a town composed 


entirely of Christians, and although we ^ 


felt a wee bit shy of bombarding a 
mission town, we did not like to feel 
that we had passed any place and not 
had a Meeting. So accordingly, we 
made: ourselves known to the Rev. 
Alexander, who cordially welcomed 
us, showed us their splendid church, 
and marched with us to the centre of 
the town, where we had a Meeting. 
While carrying real inspiration to 
the people, the Cadets themselves have 
been richly blessed, and they and their 
leaders are grateful to Field and Divi- 
sional Officers for the unfailing kind- 
ness shown them SUEDE the cam- 


paigns. 








«THAT OTHER COAT’ 
Mrs. Booth will be grateful to friends who will send us clothing and 


boots, suitable for men, women, and children. 
Please address :— 


Mrs. BOOTH, 
The Salvation Army, 


of help is continuous. 


Our negd for this kind 


101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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A YOUNG MAN OF MY OWN AGE 


OFFICER, WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE 


PELANTOENGAN LEPER COLONY, JAVA’ 


A RECOLLECTION BY AN 
S soon as I saw him I knew 
that we should understand 
each other. He was playing 
an instrument in a band 
formed amongst the European patients 
in the Pelantoengan Leper Colony, 
Java, and his eyes for a moment flashed 
resentment as I watched him. He 
knew that I was a visitor to the quiet 
valley under the silver moon, and that 
in a few hours or days I would climb 
the steep path to the place where the 
motor road curved toward and away 
from the deep groove on the volcano's 
breast, and he, like his companions, 
hated the eyes of strangers who came 
to pity and to be shocked. 

Later on, however, when a trans- 
lator was sought, in order that I might 
say a few words in the Meetings, I saw 
him again, and' the second glance was 
far more friendly. He had never 
before translated for an English 
speaker into Dutch and Malay, but, he 
said, he would do his best. 

. So we stood side by side before the 
congregations, and as he took my 
words and made them intelligible to 


the people my heart was filled with 


unspeakable sadness, and my brain 
battled in despair against the onslaught 
of a legion of terrible doubts. For we 
were the same height, the same age, 
we were both fond of books, and had 
written for the press. We both wore 
the uniform of The Salvation Army, 
and sought to do the will of God. We 
both loved life, and had within us 
some sense of the beauty of the world. 
We had both been fairly recently 
married—hbut I could come and go and 
serve here and there as my opportu- 
nities allowed, while he was a leper, 
doomed to bury all his hopes among 
the palms of Pelantoengan. 

Several times during the brief visit 
I had opportunity of speaking to him, 
but on each occasion we could not get 


very far, for my brain was benumbed 
by something more poignant than pity. 
The appalling inequality and paralysing 
mystery of it all made me stupid. Even 
so, we spoke a few words about the life 
of the soul and, sitting in a London 
office with the roar of the traffic and 
the clatter of typewriters dispelling all 
quietude, I can hear again the voice of 
my friend. 

‘I should like to do something to 
bless the people. God has given me 
much understanding of Himself.’ 

The voice becomes more real when 
I know that this afternoon he will be 
in his white two-roomed house, or in 
the garden amid the roses. 
be beyond the pale of Pelantoengan— 
and I may go almost where I like. 

The son of a Government official, he 
was born in Amban, and soon had 
drama introduced into his life, for 
when he was quite young, his father 
was appointed to Macassar, and his 
mother's family hid him and his 
brothers and sisters to prevent his 
mother leaving the island! On no 
account would they hear of her going 
from her native. Amban, and when per- 
suasion failed adopted the tactics of 
the farmer who puts the calf in a cart 
to entice the cow along the road. The 
husband went to Macassar. His wife 
stayed behind and found the children, 
but never joined her husband. 

The boy, Paulos, received a good 
education, and in course of time 
secured an excellent post in the island 
of Java. He was not altogether happy, 
in spite of his splendid prospects, for 
when he was twelve years of age he 
had discovered upon himself the mark 
of leprosy. He kept his discovery 
secret, but it hung as a sinister shadow 


` over all his days. 


He became a young man of whom his 
employers expected much, but his 
secret could not always be hidden. The 
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disease caused his fingers to become 
cramped, and when his employers saw 
this he had to leave their establishment 
without delay.  Paulos returned to 
Ámban. Being young he was not 
willing to accept the awful implica- 
tions of his secret, and he secured more 
employment, from which he went again 
to Java to work on the staff of a news- 
paper. 

From leprosy there is no escape. 


Paulos had to admit his condition, and 


to surrender all his hopes. 

Talking to him in the gardens at 
Pelantoengan, I suggested that he 
should use his talent for self expression 
by writing for ‘The War Cry.’ The 
idea came to me as a way of lifting 
the inexorable lid that was shutting 
down this young man's aspirations, 
and Mrs. Brigadier Thomson, the 
beloved Colony mother, offered to copy 
his work, so that there should be no 
fear of the mysterious leprosy bacilli 


' crossing the seas in Paulos’ letters. > 


The suggestion has already borne fruit, 
and ‘The War Cry’ has printed con- 
tributions from its first leper writer. 
Appropriately enough, Paulos’ first 
article was his testimony. Describing 
the period when he discovered that 
leprosy had taken deep root in his 
system, he said: 

“It was easy after once sinning, to 
sin again. I was on the broad road to 
destruction. Notwithstanding this, I 
still paid an.occasional visit to the 
church, but it was a mere matter of 
form. 

' I thought as little as possible of God 
and Eternal things, because, being 
for a young man very comfortably 
situated, my wants well supplied, I did 
not feel the necessity of God in my life, 

* Suddenly, at one stroke, an end was 
put to everything ; my career cut off for 
ever, and this when I was only twenty- 
one years old. My position at the 
office with splendid prospects, happi- 
ness of life, an existence without care, 
illusions, alas ! all gone! 

* What this meant to me the reader 
may perhaps realize. I began to think 
about God; but HOW? Instead of 
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going to Him as a stricken man, my 
whole being came into rebellion against 
Him. 

“It may have been because I gave 
him every opportunity of speaking to 
me, but whatever the reason, the Devil 
came with greater force, introducing 
himself as a counsellor. He whispered 
in my ear: '' Your Bible says that 
‘God is love.’ Is this a sign of that 
love, which, while your mother and 
little sister are dependent upon you, 
condemns you to life-long invalidism ?”’ 

t“ Does this God really exist?” 
How careful he was to blind my eyes to 
the welfare of my soul, and to God, the 
Provider of ali good ! 

‘I was taken into the hospital at 
Tawang. Here, too, the Devil did not 
leave me alone. If the Dutch proverb 
is true which says, '' If the Devi! holds 
a man by one hair of his head he 
has got him entirely," then surely I 
proved the truth of it here. 

* Onè morning the nurse who looked 
after'the leper patients came to me. 
Realizing my condition, and knowing 
that God alone could help me to bear 
my sufferings, she looked at me with 
eyes full of pity. ‘“‘ Pray much, dear 
boy," she said. Then bitterly the 
words fell from my lips, ' I will not 
pray any more.’’ After doing her best 
to put courage into my heart, she left 
me alone with my bitter thoughts. 
“That afternoon a friend came to 
see me, and I related to him the con- 
versation which had passed between 
myself and the sister, adding, ‘‘ I have 
prayed enough to God, now I am going 
to pray to the Devil.” I still shudder 
when I think of those words, uttered in 
the bitterness of that moment.’ 

Brigadier and Mrs. Thomson speak 
with reticence of Paulos’ struggles, 
and of the manifestations of his bitter- 
ness. It continued for many months. 

‘All my thoughts were concentrated 
on the WHY? of my sufferings. If 
there is a God, why does He allow me 
to suffer thus? Why this? Why 
that? ’ 

Love as it is displayed by the Officers 
in the Leper Colony, however, is not 


we 
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easily tired, nor does it grow dim of 
vision. À gradual softening of the 
bitterness in Paulos’ heart was noticed, 
and one day Mrs. Thomson lent him 
an English Bible. He began to read 
and to attend the Meetings. 

‘ For the first time for years I began 
to pray that God would give me grace 
and strength to bear my sorrows. In 
the Meetings the words of the songs, 
for me, took on a new meaning and 
life. ‘While singing, many, many 
times my eyes filled with tears. This, 
however, I hid behind my song-book. 
Many a song or word touched the most 
tender chord of my soul. Then fol- 
lowed for me a most difficult time of 
struggle against doubt, wrestling 
against Satan, who began to see that 
he was losing his prey. 

‘ He appealed to my reason, and the 
inward struggle through which I 
passed at this period is beyond descrip. 
tion. But God helped me. Once I 
became an earnest seeker He did not 
leave me. I came into contact with 
people whom it pleased Him to use in 
my conversion. One of the Officers 
lent me some helpful books and a Bible, 
and I started reading them. 

* Days of intense struggle followed. 
The feeling of uncertainty was terrible 
to endure. I was in a frightfully ner- 
vous condition. Finally I came to the 
decision not to think or choose, but to 


be still and pray to God asking for 


light, and that light came. 

One Sunday morning, when we were 
urged to make a decision for Christ, I 
was the first to come out and accept 
Jesus as my Saviour. It was the most 
weighty moment of my life, and one 
which I wil neyer forget. After 
having confessed my sins, deep peace 
and joy came into my heart; yes ! it 


' was just that peace I had so long 


lacked, and when the Officers gave me 
a warm hand-clasp, I felt I was one Of 
the happiest men.in the world. 

‘Now reader, though I am a leper, 
I know that all is well with my soul. 
I am enchained to this place of suffer- 
ing for as long as I live. It is certain 
I shall not see my dear mother again 
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on earth, but you need not pity me, 
because I am happy in Jesus, and I 
shall meet my loved ones in Heaven.’ 

I cannot believe that his meaning of 
the: word 'happiness' is the same as 
mine. There was no air of exuberance 
about him, but I shall never forget his 
repose. One felt that this man had 
fought through to a place of abiding 
quietude of spirit. 

What of his wife? She also has a 
dramatic and tragic life-story. Her 
father was an American bioscope pro- 
prietor who died of cholera. The chil- 
dren were left unprovided for, and 
friends discovered that the mother was 
making plans to sell the children. The 
authorities intervened, and Paulos’ 
wife, then but a child, was taken to an 
Army Home. Months later it was dis- 
covered that she was sick with leprosy, 
and she was sent to Pelantoengan. 
She does not know her own age, but 
of the nine years she has been in the 
Colony she has the happiest recollec- 
tion. The young folk in the Colony 
offer many problems to the Officers in 
charge, and when Paulos asked if he 
could marry, for the sake of both: per- 
mission was readily given. 

They came up to the little tea house 
where Mrs. Thomson entertains the 
young folk to tea, and sat side by side 
with the morning sun glinting through 
the abundant gently-moving leaves all 
round. There I bade farewell to the 
friend I found in the Java Leper 
Colony. Within a few hours I climbed 
out of the valley and came home, across 
nine thousand miles of sea and land, 
to my work and my home, while he 
stayed there and will stay there, in a 
valley a mile or two long and not halfa 
mile across. Nor is that the most ter- 
rible thought. Leprosy is a progressive 
malady. 

One bright ray illumines the dark 
horizon. Paulos, the victim of mys- 
tery that defies contemplation, has, 
because. of his personal communion 
with God, grown out of his bitterness. 

Restful is the spirit that can dictate 
to the pen such words as these, describ- 
ing departure of another who was 
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about to climb into the wide world 
again : 

‘Softly, pathetically, the sweet tones 
sounded through the stillness of the 
valley in which Pelantoengan lies. 
Then came the last piece on the pro- 
gramme, ‘‘ God be with you till we 
meet again.” 


‘It was indescribably pathetic. No 


wonder they were able to put so much . 


feeling into this piece. They wanted 
it to voice their feelings to the depart- 
ing Sister, so they put their hearts into 
the music. 

‘Slowly the last note died away. 
They stood before their ‘Sister.’ 
They felt it was—the last time. I. saw 
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every face deeply moved, and in many 
eyes stood tears. 

‘The Commandant, with overflow- 
ing heart, parted from them. Without 
doubt there arose within her the feel- 
ing, “* This, then, is my earthly reward 
—thankfulness, tears from a group of 
unhappy people, flowers which kad 
been tended in pain and physical dis- 
ability. In this all was a smile from 
her Master.’ 

What would have happened to my 
friend Paulos had his beautiful prison 
in the valley of Pelantoengan been 
controlled by men and women who 
knew nothing of the love of God? . 

. A. J.G. 
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from the only case so far specifically 
mentioned.  Edith's poor little body 
was very dirty when she arrived at the 
happy abode. Soap, bath-night, and 
glowing cleanliness are associated for 
her, as for so many of the girls, with 
one phase of the new-found happiness. 

But here we must make a short 
digression. from our subject proper— 
that .Home with the  tree-shaded 
garden. l 

The Women’s Social Officer was not 
merely concerned for Edith. She was 
even more concerned for Muriel, the 
poor girl so much more sinned against 
than sinning. Of course, The Army 
has no patience with the antiquated 
doctrine that a sinful woman, unlike a 
fallen man, cannot rise again to full 
social status. The Army knows that 
penitence and grace can wash away all 
stains. To Muriel was pointed out the 
road to regeneration, with its won- 
drous prospect of a glad present and a 
glorious hereafter. Into an Army 
Institution went the girl, and to-day 
she is another Muriel. Married, with 
a happy little home of her own, she 
pays periodic visits to her transformed 
younger sister, bringing bunches of 
flowers for The Salvation Army. 

And now, to complete this shadowy 
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outline of a splendid work, let me make 
brief illusion to Carrie, one of Edith’s 
companions in the Home. 

Little Carrie arrived not merely 
dirty, but verminous. Left an orphan 
in infancy, she was adopted by a 
married woman, who soon died. Then 
Carrie was taken over by that woman's 
unmarried sister, who was rather 
feeble-minded and developed the 
strange habit of picking up odds and 
ends, and hoarding them in her living- 
rooms. What an existence for poor 
little Carrie! Lacking proper nurture 
and training, she also took to collecting 
things. But instead of rags and tins 
that lay by the roadside, her preference 
was for pretty things exposed in shop- 
fronts. Carrie was given into custody 
for stealing. But a wise police super- 
intendent, instead, of sending the 
neglected child before a magistrate, 
wrote to The Salvation Army. 

Poor little Carrie! Dolls, games, 
prayers, bath, love—they were al] 
quite strange to her at first. But she 
responded to them as a rose responds 
to sunshine, fresh air, and gentle rain. 

To rescue little girls from hideous, 
unnatural, unhappy conditions—well, 
who would not rejoice to have a hand 
in such an enterprise? 


——— 
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FROM SMYRNA TO SALTO 


of Jews expelled from Spain 

in the sixteenth century. The 
exiles settled in Smyrna, and in spite 
of many obstacles maintained their 
national and religious customs and 
continued to use the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

It was not. surprising, therefore, 
that when young Israel wanted to see 
the world he should choose to go 
to the Argentine Republic, South 
America, where his mother-tongue was 
the main language. 

As a boy in Smyrna he attended a 
Scotch Mission school, and. learnt, 
besides . other eines 
some French. 

One day, when going from door to 
door selling his goods in La Plata, he 
came upon a house in which Salva- 
tionists lived. It was Mrs. Staff- 
Captain Palaci, as she now is; who 
talked to him about his soul, and 
invited him to attend the Meetings. 
The singing of Mrs. Palaci about the 
dying love of Jesus attracted young 
Nissim Israel, and it was not long 
before he went to the penitent-form, 
and he who had been born a Jew was 
re-born a Christian. 

At about the same time Israel was 
visited by one of those reverses of for- 
tune that are apt to occur early in a 
business career. Circumstances caused 
a rapid melting away of the 5,000 
dollars of capital he had accumulated. 
He found himself penniless. This, 
however, appeared of the less conse- 
quence as, at this very time, his well- 
to-do father arrived from Smyrna with 
the rest of the family, to setle in South 
America. 

Mr. Israel senior, a Rabbi, was 
beside himself with anger on discover- 
ing that his son had joined The Salva- 
tion Army. 

‘Unless you leave those people at 
once,’ he declared, ‘PIL disinherit 
you '—a threat which, as a matter of 


DJUTANT NISSIM ISRAEL 
A is a Jew, and the descendant 


English and l 


fact, he was powerless to execute, as 
the Argentine law recognizes no such 
disinheritance, save when the prospec- 
tive heir has committed a crime. At 
least, however, Mr. Israel senior had 
the right to shut his door against his 
son and forbid him to mingle with the 
family. 

Threats along these lines had an 
effect.: For close on two months, the 
Salvationists saw nothing of their per- 
secuted: comrade. Then one day a 
scribbled note was found in the base- 
ment of The Army Hall. Addressed to 
Staff-Captain Palaci, it was from the 
Convert, and in these terms: 

' My dear Captain: I have been 
trying to put The Salvation Army out 
of my life, but I find this is impossible. 
I believe God wants me to be a servant 
of Jesus. I don’t know what to do. I 
ask you to advise me. If I become a 
Salvationist I shall lose everything I 
possess. I don't know where to go; I 
have no homé or anything. Besides 
that, my father and mother have 
brought to this country a wife for 
me, and they want ie to marry this 
girl, who is not a Christian.’ 

[Another young man of her own 
faith was: soon forthcoming, so the 
young lady was not too bitterly .dis- 
appointed. ] 

The writer gave as his address for 
letters a shop in the town, and to that 
address Staff-Captain Palaci sent a 
reply, which embodied this assurance: 
‘If, as you feel, God has called you to 
be His servant and a Salvationist, He 
will open up a way for you. I will call 
and see you and your father.’ 

. The interview, when it took place, 
proved a stormy one. 

From the outset Mr. Israel met his 
son's visitor with threats and denun- 
ciations, uttered in a voice~ angrily 
raised. 

*] have called,’ said the Officer, 
‘because the choice before both you 
and your son is one of the utmost im- 
portance. If he is called by God to 
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work in The Salvation Army, and if 
he recognizes Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour 

But there came a passionate inter- 
ruption from the father. 

' Here ! ! he shouted, ‘ I'll have none 
of this about Jesus Christ here,' and 
seizing the visitor by the collar of his 
, tunic, he thrust him backwards against 
a partition, and with such violence that 
its glass panels were smashed. 

Amid the clatter, screams came from 
the Convert's mother and three sisters. 





But there was no immediate occasion | 


for the general sense of alarm, since 
the Salvationist Officer, if a good deal 
shaken, was uninjured. 

The elderly aggressor was seen aim- 
ing impotent blows at the younger 
and more nimble man. 

Coming to a standstill, they con- 
fronted one another across the table. 

Staff-Captain Palaci turned to his 
Convert and said : 

‘Israel, you have to choose between 
money and home on the one side and 
the Lord Jesus and poverty on the 
other. If you decide to serve your 
Saviour, I can promise you no worldly 
goods. But the Lord furnishes my 
needs and provides a shelter over my 
head. I can promise you a share of 
these, but that is all.’ 

The Convert looked into the beseech- 
ing eyes of his mother and into the 
weeping faces of his sisters. Then he 
said : 

‘I will serve the Lord Jesus.' 

Uttering terrible words, the father 
seized a knife and leapt towards his 
son; and there ensued a commotion, 
attended by women's screams. 

* * * 


Israel then went to live with Staff- 
Captain and Mrs. Palaci, where he 
remained for about a month. "Then he 
was engaged as an employee at one 
of The Army’s Institutions. 

While there he had a wonderful 
experience in soul-saving work, and at 
least two men, who came under his 
influence in the paper-sorting depart- 
ment, became Officers of The Salvation 
Army. 


ties with the religion of his race. 


FROM SMYRNA TO SALTO ` 


Entering the Training Garrison in 
1913, Israel was appointed Cadet Ser- 
geant of his Session, and later he 
received a Commission as Lieutenant 
from Commissioner Mapp, who was 
then the Territorial Commander for 
that continent. ` 


Separation from his family left an 
ache in his heart. But the life of 
service and self-sacrifice in a succession 
of Corps gave him an enduring glow of 
satisfaction. "There came a stroke of 
great good fortune to reinforce his 
personal happiness. A certain young 
Lieutenant consented to link her life 
with his. 

Gradually the ache passed from his 
heart, and there came a time when 
an elderly Jew entered a Salvationist 
Meeting for the first time in his life, 
and listened with keén appreciation to 
all the Officer had to say. This visitor 
was Israel senior, and the Officer was 
Israel junior. The reconciliation, in 
which Mrs. Israel and her daughters 
took part, was complete. 

The old Jew did not formally sever 
But 
he held his Salvationist son in honour 
and tender reverence. He made him 
his sole executor. And when the hour 
came for the old man to die, he needed 
no other spiritual counsellor. 

Mrs. Adjutant Israel, though caring 
for the needs of her growing family, 
loves to make time to help her husband 
in his soul-saving work, for are they 
not both Field Officers? 

‘All the World’ readers may recall 
the story, in our July, 1926, issue, 
entitled *A Man in South America 
Finds Physical and Spiritual Health.’ 
The Officer's wife cencerned in bring- 
ing about this double blessing was 
Mrs. Adjutant Israel, who, it will be 
recalled, was twice summoned to visit 
a certain suburban home and pray with 
a man and his wife. Both prayers 
were heard and answered. The man 
became fully restored to health, and 
soon had resumed personal control of 
his large temperance hotel and of 
his other business enterprises. But 
another interest had first place in his 
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FROM SMYRNA TO SALTO 


‘mind. An eager curiosity possessed 
him to learn more concerning the in- 
fluence and power wielded by The Sal- 
vation Army. 

With his wife he set out on Sunday 
evening to attend an Army Meeting. A 
first and somewhat disconcerting dis- 
covery was that more persons wished 
to enter the Hall than the Hall would 
conveniently hold. However, the two 
visitors managed to get inside and to 
find seats at the back. There they 
were espied by Mrs. Israel, who sent 
a comrade to bring them forward into 
more advantageous places. As the 
Meeting ran its course, the visitors lis- 
tened, understood and found some- 
thing that gloriously satisfied the 
hunger that had possessed their hearts. 
Both went to the penitent-form, and 
both became zealous Soldiers of the 
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Salto Corps. They are such to-day, 
and there is a sustained new glow in 
their lives that is a-tune with the bright 
sunshine, golden fruit and singing 
linnets amid which their home is 
situated. 

Our comrades, Ádjutant and Mrs. 
Israel, were, at the time of writing, 
stationed in Tucuman, a wealthy city 
that owes its prosperity to large cane 
sugar factories. 

The people come gladly to the Open- 
Air Meetings—it is never difficult to 
get a crowd—and they subscribe liber- 
ally to any work for helping the people 
that the Officers may have on hand. 

Tucuman is a new Opening for The 
Salvation Army, the Soldiers’ Roll is 
increasing steadily, and the Adjutant 
speaks confidently of the work of God 
in that city. 


WHITHER GOEST THOU? 


A legend has been hagas down through the ages that Peter, weary of persecution 
and in fear of his life, fled from Rome, but on the Appian Way was met by Christ. 
* Whither goest Thou? ' inquired Peter, and Christ replied, ‘ To be crucified afresh for 


the people of Rom-.’ 
to martyrdom. 


Master, have pity! 


Peter was ashamed and’ immediately returned to the City and 


Hear my plea— 


The storm-clouds break and in haste, in haste I flee, 
Thy sacred trust I have betrayed; 
But, Lord, ’twere death there to have stayed. 


Master, see they come | See they come to slay me! 
Men of cruelty and blood. 

My trembling heart is bound by fears— 

Lord, .Thine eyes are filled with tears! 


Oh, had I but withstood | 


O Master, whither goest Thou? 


Back to the Tree, 
- To die for me 


On Calv’ry’s rugged brow? 
Nay, it must not be—. 


Nay, my Lord! 


I will go back and live for Thee— 


And die for Thee. 


A. R. Wicems. LH.Q. 
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OFTEN wish friends could share 
with me the joys and sorrows of 
my mail-bag. It does sometimes 
seem to me as though some law 

of compensation were at work; for it 
often happens that in the midst of a 
harassing and difficult time, a ‘etter 
turns up containing news which acts 
on my mind like a sunbeam on a dull 
day. Whether this be so or not,. joy 
. and sorrow certainly come hand in 
hand, and I believe that the Lord Him- 
self watches over His servants every- 
where that the burdens they bear 
should not be too heavy, but that 
encouragements should meet them on 
the way. 

The Officers in charge of the differ- 
ent Homes write me regularly about 
the work going on under their own 
particular roofs, and these letters are 
a continual source of joy to me, not 
because they always record victories 
but because, even though they are tell- 
ing that which saddens, there is such 
evidence of love and faith and patience 
at work, that one almost blesses the 
failures which call them forth. 

This month I think I might pass on 
to readers of ‘ All the World’ extracts 
from some of these letters. How does 
this strike you from one of our Hostels 
in the Provinces? 

‘Our families still keep arriving ! 
At present we have three mothers 
with small children who were quite 
unable to get rooms of any descrip- 





tion, but we now have rooms in view - 
for them. We had just settled down 


one night, when the bell rang and 
the Officer on duty went down to the 
door. I could hear a man's voice, 
little children trotting in, perambu- 
lator wheels, and packages being 
dropped down, so I was quickly on 
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the landing. Captain was coming 
upstairs with a candle in one hand, a 
baby on the other arm, a woman be- 
hind with another mite, a small boy 


of four crying lustily, and a girl of ` 


six with her hands full of bags and 
parcels. It looked so funny we had 
to laugh! We soon got them into 
bed and settled for the night. The 
poor man had been for hours seek- 
ing shelter, and had at last reached 
the ‘‘ Ever Open Door ? of The 
Salvation Army. We are hoping to 
get them fixed up in rooms.’ 


Sometimes the call is not to take 
some one in but to be prepared to go 
out to the rescue. The following 
extract comes from one of our Homes: 


‘A little lady came to the doo: 
from one of the neighbouring houses 
and demanded that an Officer should 
go back with her to her house. She 
was in a terribly nervous and excited 
state. Captain accompanied her to 
find the lady's husband waiting with 
a carving knife. His eyes were 
very strange, and he asked Captain 
angrily what she had come for, but 
God helped her to be very wise, and 
she was able to talk to them both 
and pray, and the knife was put 
away, and he as well as his wife 
thanked Captain for coming. She 
has visited them again since, and 
prayed with them, and all is going 
well. Praise God.' 


Officers are still visiting this home, 
and there appears to be a real differ- 


| 


| 


ence in the relationship between this , - 


husband and wife. 

It is often our joy to see married 
people reconciled. Advice and help at 
the moment of a quarrel may prevent 


a life-long separation, which brings in :- 
i 
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its train such miseries for children as 
well as for parents. Here comes a 
letter from one of the great cities : 


‘A married woman came to us in 
the night and was taken in. The 
following Sunday she came to the 
penitent-form in the Home Meet- 
ing, and there unfolded a story: '' I 
am a married woman; I left my hus- 
band and two children; I got into 
difficulty through debt and attempted 
suicide by putting my head in the gas 
oven. I was taken to Infir- 
mary, and later transferred to the 
workhouse. ` My husband took me 
from there, and about ten minutes 
later gave me 41, and told me he 
did not want me, and I must go and 
do the best I could. I spent the 
money on food and shelter, and then 
I asked a policeman where I could 
go, and he sent me to this address. 
I want my children.”’ 


* We quickly got into touch with 
her husband, but found him hard. 
He said he could not have her back; 
she must work for herself and he 
would keep the children. . . The 
next day he called again and saw his 
wife; she pleaded with him to for- 
give her, but after two hours he left 
saying he would not live with hér 
again. We wrote to his friends and 
also his’ wife's friends. She also 
wrote to her people, and they prom- 
ised to have her if she would go, 
but she refused to go out of 

‘After a fortnight the youngest 
child was very poorly. The man’s 
friends, who had promised to look 
after the children, got tired of them, 
and he came to see me again, and 








said if I would give her a good talk- | 


ing to (these are his own words), he 
would give her another chance and 
provide a home. I felt that the 
woman had learnt her lesson, she 
had been through two weeks of 
agony. It wasa very happy moment 
when we saw this man come, with 
his baby in his arms, to take her to 


her new home. She has since been 
in to see us and says, '' I am not only 
a different woman, but he is a 
. different man." ' 


From time to time the Officers plan 
a treat for the girls in the Homes. 
Here:is an account of such an outing, 
sent by the, Officer in charge of one of 
our small provincial Homes: 


‘ Every one looked forward to the 
holiday, expecting a very happy 
time. The day came at last, and a 
more glorious day could not have 
been desired. All hands to the 
pump! So the work that was really 
necessary was soon finished, and. we 
were all quickly up on the hill-side. 

. How happy the dear girls were. 
‘Bless them! And how sweet it was 
to see them gathering the wild 
flowers. and enjoying the beautiful 
scenery. I am sure nature spoke to 
them of a Father’s love more plainly 
than a sermon could have done. 
After tea Major conducted a very 
precious little Meeting which was 
interspersed with special singing by 
the Officers, and the dear Lord 
Himself drew near.’ 


So many of the letters tell me of 
overcrowded Homes. In one there are 
beds upon the landing. In another 
Home they had had women sleeping 
on the tables, but what a joy to be able 
to receive those who comie for help. 
One trembles to think of the result 
which might follow, were our Officers 
compelled to turn them away. 

These letters not only convey some- 
thing of what our devoted Officers are 

doing in' their out-of-sight ministra- 
tions to the neediest, but also reveal 
the increasing pressure on space which 
hampers us at every turn. How can 
we get more accommodation? 


(fen Sook 
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LOCAL OFFICERS 


OF MANY LANDS 


Xl.—HoME LEAGUE SECRETARY MRS. ENDO, OF AZA Bu CORPS 


{IN our series, ‘ Local Officers of 
Many Lands,’ we have not yet in- 
cluded any Home League Leader. As 
the title indicates, the Home League is 
a woman's affair, and its Local Officers 
the whole world over are endeavouring 
to foster and maintain the spirit of 
godliness in the home. Many of the 
women who attend the Meetings— 
held at the time of day most convenient 
for them—-are not Salvationists; but 


almost all are wives and mothers, so. 


that it 1s difficult to over-estimate the 
value to the world of the work among 
them. We are, therefore, very glad to 
give to our readers something of the 
life of Mrs. Endo, who is the able and 
respected Secretary of one of the 
largest Home Leagues in Japan. 
—En».] 

Mrs. Endo married when she was 
young. She then possessed ample 
means of her own, but her husband 
was a heavy drinker, and her fortune 
was spent on drink. One night he was 
away in a bar, when one of the children 
who had been sick, died, and she 
waited the whole night in vain for his 
return, with the dead child in ber arms. 
Because of his bad conduct she at last 
moved to another town with her chil- 
dren, leaving him behind. 

In the new town she met The Salva- 
tion Army, found the Salvation of her 
soul, and restarted her life with a new 





determination and hope. But her 
husband came after her. Then she said 
that she would not have him unless he 
was willing to give up his evil ways, so 


she went to Tokio, where she had only . 


one shilling in her purse to start with. 
She had a strong faith in God, and was 
clever in sewing, so began to: work 
and managed to get a good income and 
to send the two children to school. 

[In a few years her husband again 
came after her. This time she gave 
him a copy of the New Testament, 
telling him to do nothing but read the 
Bible for one month, and go to ‘The 
Army Meetings, and she would pay for 
his living. 

The Officers of the Corps called on 
him often, encouraging him to attend 
the Meetings. Thus, in answer to her 
many years’ prayers, this drunkard 
husband became converted ! 

Since then his large debts have 
been gradually paid; and through him 
many souls have been led to Christ. 
He is now the Treasurer of the Corps, 
and she'is the Home League Secretary. 
Often this couple sing a duet about the 
evils of strong drink in their direct 
and ‘simple way, and their singing 
always brightens the Meetings. They 
are nat only living very happily now 
themselves, but are also making many 
others happy. 

Eizo Hori, Staff-Captain. 


T ee ee, 
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"THE ZULU QUEEN' 


A SERIAL STORY OF QuR EARLY DAYS 


Summary 


While in charge of Salisbury Corps, the 
daring and successful Captain Polly Faul- 
conbridge was dubbed ' The Zulu Queen ' by 
an angry farmer. A crushing blow from a 
heavy stick dislocated her right blade-bone, 
but she wore a support and, amid riotous 
opposition, continued her  soul-winning 
work. At Manchester Temple she began 
Junior work. Here also she enrolled Lily 
Downing, who became her able second at 
Chester, where the conversion of a prize- 
fighter provoked violent opposition, and a 
sharp stone struck. Captain Faulconbridge’s 
head, nearly kiling her. After her recovery 
the Lord told her to discard her shoulder. 


support. 
CHAPTER VIII 


HE Captain found, to her 
immense comfort, that she 
cóuld do as well without as 
with the support, though she 
had been assured that it must never be 
put off. True, the shoulder now sank 
considerably, but she ignored that, 
satished that she had obeyed God. 

Farewell orders came, and a rest at 
Coventry was to follow. Many Con- 
verts were counted and many tears 
shed that last Sunday evening, and 
on Monday, at the packed railway 
station send-off, the Bandsmen put 
instruments to their mouths, but 
instead of music there followed a burst 
of weeping. The Captain wept, too, 
but she had always firmly put her foot 
upon petitions. The General's deci- 
sion for her was law; she loved and 
- trusted him utterly, quite sure that 
God guided him. . 

Just before leaving Chester the 
Founder had offesed her the rank of 
Major, which she had accepted and 
' held for a week or two. Indeed she 
opened one Corps, Kelsall, and pro- 
moted her Lieutenant, Myra Davis, to 
be Captain there. But her passionate 


love for Field service and the pain 


caused by her injuries, swung her back 
to the familiar track, and the idea of 
changing her work was allowed to 
drop. 


Two months' rest helped her some- 
what, and at the big skating-rink of 
Oldham, her next scene of labour 
(December, 1882), a marvellous soul- 
saving work went forward, in the joy 
of which she forgot her body, though 
it still fainted between duties far too 
often for Captain Downing's peace of 
mind. Sometimes she was uncon- 
scious for fifteen or more minutes, and 
symptoms of hysteria also developed. 
Only once did she faint on the plat- 
form, and then there was widespread 
consternation, and she was much 
vexed to have so let herself down. 
Doctors agreed that she had no busi 
ness to go on, but it would have caused 
her. the deepest grief to stop the work 
to which God had called her. 


Sunday morning worshippers began 
to complain of The Army Band, and 
the Watch Committee therefore de- 
sided that there must be no more music 
except in the Rink and its grounds. 


When, after this decision, she was 
announcing the next Sunday's Meet- 
ing-places, the Captain met the ques- 
tion, * What about the Band l’ with the 
crisp command: ' Why, the Band to 
the front, as usual.’ Privately she 
told the men to put the instruments to 
their mouths as if going to play, but 
not to blow ; instead, everybody was to 
sing as loudly as possible until inside 
the Rink: grounds, when they could 
have a tune. 


It was Captain Downing's idea to 
put black ribbon bands round the 
instruments, and these also appeared 
on the Bandsmen's sleeves. It was 
announced that they were in mourning 
for the Watch Committee, who had 
stopped their playing through the 
streets and who were, they felt, dead 
in trespasses and sins. ‘ Of course 
you'll pay for the ribbon,’ the Open- 
Air listeners were told, and they did 
so willingly. 
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That mourning procession drew a 
a large and curious crowd, who fol- 
lowed to see whether the men would 
really play, as they seemed about to 
do. One loud thud on the drum 
startled the listeners. It was given by 
the exuberant Zulu Queen during the 
march, so delighted was she with the 
singing and with the extra big crowd 
that followed. 

A newspaper described the whole 
affair, including that one drum-beat, 
given by ' some mischievous person,' 
and said that the singing was ' almost 
worse than the music.’ After some 
weeks of this, there came a Sunday 
morning when the riflemen went to 
church, to the music of the military 
band. Quick to see a chance, the 
Salvationist Band broke silence also 
(arguing that ‘if they play, we can’), 
and when the superintendent of police 
sent for the Captain she had her 
explanation ready. He listened with 
an appreciative twinkle in his eye, said 
a pleasant ‘ good-morning,’ and let her 
go, and The Army Band, which was 
always indoors before the other ser- 
vices began, was muted no longer. 

It was at Oldham that the opposition 
roughs—locally known as ' Owdham 
rough-yeds' — were first called a 
skeleton army. About one hundred 
young fellows had banded together to 
upset the Salvationists, and nearly 
every Sunday afternoon there were 
free clog fights in the Rink. One 
policeman was helpless against them, 
they would knock him down and batter 
him with their clogs. i 

But there was a certain detective— 
very sympathetic with The Army— 
who occasionally attended, and his 
presence in a Meeting alway meant 
peace. The roughs knew his power and 
dared not 'play-up' in his presence. 
Such crowds came that many brought 
their food in the afternoons, to be sure 
of an evening seat. Three thousand 
sat in the Rink proper; the open rink 
alongside would be full also with 
people standing, and the big doors 
wide open. l 

To the Zulu Queen every Meeting 


"permitted. 


‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


was very important indeed, and her 
chief desire was to be open to God’s 
guidance. Her preparation included 
the thorough mastery of the selected 
Scripture lesson. Notes were made 
of the chief points, but they stayed in 
her pocket (she could see them there, 


she says), and her sermons were 


never long. No lengthy prayers were 
With 300 at Knee-Drill, 
and the numbers increasing at each 
succeeding Sunday Meeting, it was 
necessaty to be ‘short and to the 
point.” And always some went home 


: disappointed at not getting a chance ` 


to take part. The Officers were taught 
to avoid ‘one-man’ Meetings, and 
reminded that 'in His temple doth 
every one speak of His glory I’ 

Having read her Bible from child- 
hood, Captain Faulconbridge was 
happily at home with both Old and 
New Testament stories and lessons, 
and used them effectively. She kept 
one Bible for home use, and one to 
carry with her. Every song in the 
penny Song-Book was used and most 
of them known by heart, and she 
would often make a new chorus on the 
spur of the moment, but unfortu- 
nately has kept no record of these. 

The Founder insisted on every Officer 
singing solos, whether they thought 
they could or not! The. Captain's 
favourites were : 

Oh, tell me, who's the builder of your 

vessel? 
and the one beginning : 
One sweetly solemn thought. 

* We had such good Meetings,' she 
says. ' The Spirit of God was so felt. 
It was God from beginning to end. 


My whole soul was centred on getting : 


souls saved, visiting them and watch- 
ing them grow in grace. I strove to 
make them see that, once converted, 
they must go on to Holiness of heart, 
and never rest until they knew they 
were sanctified people. We gave very 
definite Holiness teaching in our 
Sunday morning and Friday night 
Meetings. . 

‘If, there was trouble between any 
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‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


two, my method was to get them 
together, in my Quarters if possible, 
and I would not give up until it was 
healed. My Soldiers understood that 
no one must come to me with com- 
plaints against another unless he or she 
was willing to meet the person con- 
cerned in my presence.’ 


In addition to the famous ‘ Hosannah 
Meetings,’ practised for and conducted 
by Captain Downing, there would 
sometimes be a ‘Fruit Banquet.’ 
Servings of an orange all round, then 
an apple, then a bag of nuts and 
sweets, and finally an open jam tart, 
were interspersed with music and 
song. All the stuff was given, and 
each person paid 6d. to come in. 


But most popular, if most laborious, 
was the ‘Apple Dumpling Supper,’ 
which, once during their stay, these 
Offcers would provide for two hun- 
dred. They would borrow a big 
copper and boil each dumpling in a 
separate cloth. Sugar, milk, forks, 
and spoons, were on the tables, and the 
Lord Provost or the Mayor would sit 
at the head and open the feast. So 
great was the attraction that, after the 
200 tickets were sold, others would 
cheerfully pay 3d. to come and watch 
those succulent dumplings disappear ! 


Apart from the injuries she suffered, 
Captain Faulconbridge was never ill, 
and Captain Downing had but one 
illness in all their years together. 
Obviously hard work suited them. 

Captain Downing took responsibility 
for many practical affairs, thus leaving 
her Commanding Officer free for the 
spiritual side. She formed a rent 
league, whose members contributed 6d, 
weekly, in additign to their ordinary 
gifts, and this helped a Corps to pay 
its way. 

She also commenced what had not 
been known before, a: weekly early 
evening Meeting for saved women. In 
this she sought to train them in Sal- 
vationism, encouraging reverence, and 
the frank interchange of experiences; 
difficulties were dealt with, faults con- 
fessed, and victories put on record; 
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gossip diminished; the women grew 
in grace, and the Meeting in numbers. 
Then the time was changed to Monday: 
afternoon. That Meeting went on at 
Oldham until it merged into the Home ` 
League. Sister Aggie Barritt, now Mrs. 
Colonel Lucas (retired), gave herself 
fully to God at one of these Meetings. 


A rule of The Army procession was 
never to pass a drunken man without 
irying to get him to the Meeting. Two 
saved ‘drunks’ would go and get hold 
of him, and, even if it meant almost 
carrying ‘him, would coax him to the 
Hall. On a certain Saturday evening’ 
one was captured who, quite unable to 
walk or sit up, was laid on the plat- 
form, out of sight. . 

Early in the Meeting he raised his 
head and called for a pint. 

* Lie down,’ said the Captain, in that , 
commanding tone of hers, and he 
meekly obeyed. When the collection 
was taken he roused up, dimly real- 
izing what was on foot, and said: ‘ I'll 
give you something.’ 

Captain Downing held out an empty 
box, and into it he put all he had in 
his-pockets, just over twenty shillings. 

At the close of the Meeting this poor, 
besotted drunkard knelt to pray and 
to give himself to God. Some people 
shook their heads. ‘ He won’t remem- 
ber a thing about it to-morrow,’ they 
said. 

But God did a marvellous work in 
him. Two who had once been like him 
earnestly talked and prayed with him. 
They knew that God.could save a 
drunkard.. They took him home and 
handed to his surprised wife the money 
he had put in the collection-box. She 
had not had so much from him in one 
week for twenty years! The following 
Sunday morning’s Open-Air was held 
in his neighbourhood, and he was in 
the procession and testified bravely to 
what God had done for him. 

As people got to know that the 
remnant of one man’s wages had been 
sent to his wife, the Captain began to 
get little notes from the wives of other 
drunkards, asking if she would please 
get their husband's money for them. 
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And very often this was done. 
Lancashire ‘drunks’ especially were 
very willing, when in liquor, to hand 
to The Army lasses all they had in their 
pockets. 

‘ Before I came into the Work I was 


frightened to death of drunken men,’ ° 


confesses the Zulu Queen at this 
point. ‘ But that fear quite left me '— 
cast out by love! 

One afternoon, leaving an Officers’ 
Meeting in Manchester, the Oldbam 
Officers saw a crowd of policemen 
surrounding a quite incapably drunken 
woman. Crying piteously at her side 
was a little girl, but her entreaties to 
the policemen not to take her mother 
away were falling upon deaf ears. 
When she saw the Hallelujah bonnets 
approaching she ran towards their 
wearers pleading: ' Oh, Sisters, do 
take my mother. Don’t let the police- 
men take her!’ i 

Very willingly the police set the 
woman on her feet and handed her over 
to the Sisters who, guided by the 
relieved child, took her by train to 
Gorton (which was on their homeward 
line) and thence, through an increasing 
crowd, to her residence. Rough chil- 
dren shouted: ' Oh, strike! Look at 
The Salvation Army, and the.Captain 
in the middle ! ' 

"When they reached the long road in 
which the woman lived the people 
crowded round and set upon the 
Officers, regarding them as intruders. 
They tore at their bonnets, pulled their 
hair down, and i thumped and pushed 
them all ways.’ 

‘I don’t know why you are treating 
us so,’ spoke out the Captain’s, arrest- 
ing voice. ‘We are only taking home 
a poor woman who can't go alone! If 
you will just let us take her to her 
house we will leave your district at 
once !’ 

This quieted them for a bit, and the 
woman was landed inside her own 
door, to the immense gratitude and 
relief of her husband, a very superior 
man, who was evidently in great 
distress. He would have detained the 
Salvationists, but they hastened away, 
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only, however, to be set upon again by 
a tormenting crowd. 


suddenly a door near to them: 


opened and a woman dragged them 
inside. ‘I’m not your religion, but 
Pm a mother, and I wouldn't like 
my children treated as you're being 
treated,’ she cried. After half an 
hour, the crowd had not dispersed, so 
the husband of the drunken woman 
came'to the door of their refuge and 
asked if he could help. ‘ Yes, please 
fetch us a cab,’ was the Captain's 
reply. 

The cab was brought, and only with 
great difficulty did the two get into it 
through that insensate crowd. Not 
knowing which station they wanted, 
the cabby took them right back to 
Manchester, so it was very late before 
they reached Oldham, and they found 
that the evening Meeting they were 
expected to conduct had been begun by 
their perturbed and anxious Soldiers. 

One night the Oldham Corps was 
marching through some narrow back 
streets known as ‘ the rows,’ when the 
people ‘broke out.’ Filthy fluids 
were thrown on the Salvationists, and 
the ‘ skeletons’ secured possession of 
the Colours and made off with them. 
The Captain instantly started in 
pursuit, and somehow got the flag-staff 
and kept that. But one of the ruffians 
flung a heavy half-brick, which struck 
her sound shoulder and felled her to 
the ground. (‘A little thing would 
send me down at that time,' she 
explains apologetically.) That meant 
a week at home, and Staff-Captain 
McAlonan (who had succeeded Staff- 


Captain James Barker as A.D.C. to _ 


came over to 
He visited the 


Major Josiah Taylor), 
help with the Meetings. 
suffering Captain, 


‘ashamed and annoyed ’ that she kept 


getting hurt ! 

Certain empty-headed girls had! 
formed a habit of falling into fainting- | 
fits in the Sunday evening Meetings in 
order to be carried out by the brothers, 
and the Captain took a characteristic 
way of curing them. 

(To be continued) 
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CONFIDENTIAL COUNSELS 


AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


HE Salvation Army attracts 
the attention, interest, ad- 
miration, and devotion of 


Young People, and holds it, 
in a truly remarkable way. So.much 
so that some of the smaller Corps are 
almost composed of Young People. 
These attract others, and thus there 
is ever.around us a -rising tide of 
young life. 

Again,.our Young People’s papers 
travel far and wide, finding their way 
into the homes of all classes of the 
community and wakening in young 
hearts the feeling that they can look 
for. friendship and guidance to The 
Salvation Army, in any time of need. 

The General and Mrs. Booth, ever 
anxious to help this multitude of 
glorious youth, decided some years ago 
to set aside Officers——one for young 
men, and one for young women— 
whose special duty it should be to deal 
with the many problems that surround 
their lives, and to counsel and advise 
them in their difficulties, by means of 
strictly confidential correspondence, 
and interviews. Thus there has come 
into being what, by the blessing of 
God, is a very real and much-appre- 
ciated section of the Young People’s 
Work. 

The Young Women’s Counsellor 
this month—and the Young Men's 
Counsellor later on—will give ‘ A.W.’ 
readers an idea of this work, without 
of course betraying any confidence. 

Every youth and maiden, passing 
through childhood,s gate on to the 
wondertul road of life's adventure, 

comes sooner or later to the parting 
pf the ways! . 

The cross-roads lie before them: 
lluring and pleasing voices call from 
he distance. The- voices of stern 

duty, of glorious sacrifice and of high 
ideals, also-call. 

One way appears easy, pleasant, and 
apparently quite safe. The other 
seems to suggest a hard and rugged 


journey, where selflessness must be 
the chief characteristic. And yet the 
way of the Cross has a wondrous 
attraction for youth, which is lacking 
on the easier paths. 

It is just here that the girl needs a 
guiding hand and some one to say: 
‘This is the way, walk ye in it,’ in a 
language which she can understand. 

It is when she asks: ‘ What shall I 
do?’ that she needs some one who, 
realizing that it is to the seemingly 
hard way that the girl’s feet are being 
led, dares to say to her: ‘Do that, 
and God will bring you through.’ 

The Young (Women’s Counsellor 
stands at girlhood’s cross-roads, amid 
a surging sea of young life, and it is 
she who has the inestimable privilege 
and opportunity of pointing the way— 
one might almost say of blazing the 
trail—for many a beginner. 

The fact that every case is dealt with 
personally and confidentially gives the 
Young People courage to open their 
hearts—for youth has a decided ten- 
dency to reserve, when it comes to 
speaking of deepest feelings, longings, 
ambitions, or defeats. ‘I see what I 
say is treated as strictly confidential, 
so I am writing you,’ is the very fre- 
quent commencement to a letter. 

There are several interesting charac- 
teristics regarding the letters received. 

They show that Young: People are 
verey sincere seekers after Conversion 
and Holiness; and also for light regard- 
ing the path of Officership. They 
reveal strikingly, the very real home 
problems and business difficulties with 
which so many are confronted. 

They show sincerity of desire—what- 
ever grown-ups may say to the con- 
trary—to be guided with regard to 
their friendships in general and their 
courtships in particular. 

Every case presents a difficulty call- 
ing both for heart and brain. 

From outside our own ranks come 
queries regarding true repentance, 
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restitution, the teaching of Holiness, 
missionary enterprise, marriage, and 
various Other matters. 

There are also letters which have to 
be passed on to other departments, 
such as the Women's Social Work, 
Investigation, Emigration, etc. 

There are a number of Young People 
possessing no friends, or very few, who 
have to spend weeks and months of 
their life in hospital, sanatorium, 
hydro, or workhouse. These appre- 
cite very much a message of cheer 
and comfort, and a spiritual thought 
that they can build upon during the 
lonely hours, and so do the dear deaf 
ones, who are unable to hear anything 
helpful, but much enjoy a written 
message. 

A comrade-Officer, writing from the 
other side of the world, says: ‘It isa 
wonderful thing to bring a young life 
into contact with God; probably the 
mos? wonderful thing! of all,’ 

Most of Paul's work in prison was 
bringing ‘ one by one’ to Jesus, giving 
the personal touch, producing what 
one servant of God calls ‘the hand- 
picked fruit.’ And such is the work 
of the Girls’ Counsellor. It grows in 
value and importance to her con- 
tinually, as young souls are saved, 
restored, sanctified, and set on the 
road to service. 

From young Officers now on the 
Field, and from happy new homes set 
up, come messages Of appreciation for 
the help given at the parting of the 
ways. 

When the ten lepers were cleansed, 
only one immediately returned with 
gratitude to his Saviour and Healer. 
So, sometimes, it is many months 
before news arrives saying that the 
advice given was the turning-point in 
the life. Some are lost sight of ; some 
send again only when another problem 
arises, and some keep in touch con- 
tinually. 

There is wide-spread need for right 
teaching regarding moral standards, 
and for high ideals to be set up regard- 
ing the beauty and responsibility of 
young womanhood. Private Meetings 
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held with this purpose for girls only in 
different parts of the country, have 
been very much owned and blessed of 
God, and at these gatherings many 
have knelt to seek that new birth which 
is the only real beginning to purity of 
heart and life. 

The following extracts show some- 
thing of the appreciation of the Young 
People : 


i. * Thank you very much for your 
prompt attention to my letter. I do, 
indeed, thank you ever so much for 
marking out my mistake ; it is splen- 
did of you to let me know, otherwise 
I should have gone on and on 
making the same mistake.’ 

2. ‘You have been such a friend 
to me during the past weeks. This 
time I can say that I really do feel 
that God has forgiven all my sins.’ 

3. ' You will never be sorry that 
you interested yourself in me.’ 

4. *I believe I can still count on 
you. If I am in any difficulty, I 
shall still come for advice. I do not 
expect a path of roses, but I am so 
anxious to be faithful.’ ` 

s. ' How did you know that I was 
not nice—selfish and hysterical? ` I 
am all these— but how did you 
know? Your letter is very precious 
to me. I shall always keep it.’ 

6. ‘I praise the Lord for the 
remembrance of the knock-out blow 
you gave me, and even now at times 
I feel its sting ! ' 


To God be all the glory that in 
The Salvation Army our own Young 
People can find friendship and guidance 
inside the great Organization to which 
they belong, and also that other young 
people outside our »anks seek to reach 
their ideals of life and godliness 
through the helping hand of The Sal 
vation Army. There is no doubt tha 
the wise decision arrived at by qu 
Leaders so long ago has led to a boun; 
tiful harvest, though the means used 
have been largely quiet and unob- 
served amid the many busy fields of 
Salvation Army labour. 


F. K. NEwLAND, Major. 
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"NIGERIA THE UNKNOWN 


Bv COMMISSIONER HENRY BULLARD 


ERY little has been known of 
Nigeria until recent years; but 
it is now receiving great 


publicity, and is regarded as 
an important part of the Empire. In 


particular, the rapid development of 


missionary work in this region of West 
Africa has been of special interest to 
those sympathetically following the 
progress of mission work throughout 
the world. 

Nigeria has an area of 336,000 
square miles, five times that of the 
British Isles, and its population is now 
I9,000,000, or a tenth of the entire 
population of Africa. The greater 
part of its limitless resources still 
remains unexploited. Coal has recently 
been discovered, and it is estimated 
that enough could be produced to meet 
the world's demand. Palm oil, ground 
nuts, and an enormous amount of 
cocoa and other products are exported. 

The record of the Colony prior to the 
advent of missionaries, and befoie the 
British assumed responsibility for its 
government, made a dark chapter. 
There were ali the horrors of continual 
internal strife; cannibalism with its 
frightful orgies; slavery in its worst 
form ; human sacrifices ; child-murders ; 
witchcraft, superstition, and all their 
attendant evils. To-day, under British 
rule, there is security of life and pro- 
perty, liberty for the individual, and 
peace, encouraging the development of 
the Colony’s internal resources. 

The great mass of the people, how- 
ever, are still pdgans, and they con- 
tinue in a- great many heathen prac- 
tices. Witchcraft and superstition 
have not lost their power for evil, but 
many people have become Christians, 
and the whole are slowly but surely 
evolving and turning from darkness 
to light. 

It is not quite seven years since 
Colonel and Mrs. Souter, with a dozen 
West Indian Officers, landed at Lagos 


for the purpose of planting The Army 
Flag in West Africa. 

To-day, besides an extensive work 
on the Gold Coast, we have in Southern 
Nigeria fourteen Corps and fifty-six 
African Officers. In addition, there 
are British and West Indian Officers, 
and the work is going forward most 
encouragingly. 

It baš been my joy and privilege to 
visit the Colony, and I have been 
greatly impressed and delighted with 
what I have seen. 

The Territorial Commander and 
myself were able to visit nine out of 
the fourteen Nigerian Corps. We were 


.not given such enthusiastic and pic- 
'turesque receptions as we received on 


the Gold Coast, for these people are not 
demonstrative, they do not shout and 
clap and laugh,. but evidence their 
interest and appreciation by quiet 
attention. 

In every place we visited, the largest 
building available, usually our own 
Hall, was found inadequate to hold the 
thronging crowds who packed the 
buildings and pressed. around outside 
wherever they could see or hear. AJl 
classes were represented, the greater 
part being non-Christians. The chief 
of each centre either presided or 
attended with his state chair, which 
was fixed at the front. Often he was 
accompanied by a large number of his 
advisers and retainers, while several of 
his wives would be there to fan him. 
The chief is the highest government 
official in the neighbourhood. He is 
the mayor, but with wider jurisdiction 
and more arbitrary powers. 

At Ilesha the king intimated his 
intention of being present at the 
Sunday morning Meeting. This was 
an important event for the Corps. His 
attendants in preparation brought a 
large, thick carpet to cover the floor, 
and a special state chair for him to sit 
in. He came in a large and expensive 
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motor-car, preceded by two men riding 
on horses with bright-coloured trap- 
pings, also several native drummers 
and trumpeters. He was accompanied 
by his counsellors, and about one hun- 
dred retainers and three or four of his 
wives with huge fans. As he passed 
along the road many, to show their 
respect, threw themselves flat on the 
ground, and all bowed low. i 

I spoke on the work of The Army 
throughout the world, and the power of 
God to save through Christ. He was 
very interested, and followed the whole 
service closely. We hope that con- 
templation will bring light and convic- 
tion. 

In the evenings it is cool and 
pleasant, and particularly enjoyable 
after the intense heat of the day. 
From choice, therefore, the Meetings 
are most frequently conducted in the 
Open-Air. Large, respectful, and 
reverent crowds invariably gather 
round. They will stand perfectly 
attentive during the whole of a long 
Meeting. There is no noise or talking 
or other interruption. There is an 
unwritten law that no one must smoke 
while standing round The Army’s 
Open-Air, and this is rigorously 
observed. 

For the collection the drum is placed 
in the centre of the ring, and from all 
sides they quietly walk in and place 
their contribution on it. They give 
generously, especially at the end of the 
month, as wages are received monthly. 
, The amounts thus given compare very 
well with the sums raised in much 
more favoured lands. 

The invitation to seekers is invari- 
ably given at the close of an Open-Air 
Meeting, and there is usually a willing 
response. The majority of our Con- 
verts have found Salvation in. the 
Open-Air. It is something never to 
be forgotten, to see the sincerity and 
simple faith of the seekers who come 
and kneel at the drum, their dark 
forms not easily discernible in the dim 
light of a torch or smoking hurricane 
lamp. . 

Numbers came forward voluntarily, 
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both in Salvation and Holiness Meet- 
ings, during the tour. The seekers are 
always most serious and earnest. 
When praying they do not put their 


hands together, but hold them out as 


in the attitude of receiving. This 
accords with their conception of spiri- 
tual solicitation and expectancy. . 

During one fortnight after the open- 
ing of the new Central Hall in Lagos, 
over two hundred came publicly for- 
ward for Salvation, besides a large 
number for Holiness and Consecration. 
The first seeker was a Mohammedan. 
He has since been regular in his attend- 
ance at Meetings and at the Converts' 
instruction class. 

In Lagos and Accra a good propor- 
tion of the seekers had been backsliders 


or nominal Christians, but ín the 


country practically all who come 
forward are heathen. 

Among a group of seekers ‘some 
women are generally found, but the 
number is few. The low status of 
women and the prevailing sentiment 
prevents many from seeking. 

A Convert, after professing conver- 
sion, requires a great deal of care and 
instruction. 
instruction. class is regularly held at 
every Corps. The leading truths and 
facts of the Bible are here taught, 
also The Army's principles and prac- 
tices, and the Converts are usually 
eager and quick to learn. In three 
months, as a rule, they will gain a 
clear conception of Salvation and the 
claims of God, and if their experience 
and conduct warrant it, they are then 
publicly dedicated. At dedication, 
each is given a new name and receives 


a special Dedication Certificate. Adults + 


and infants are often dedicated in the 
same Meeting. 
together in front of the penitent-form. 
The leader then places his hand upon 
them individually and blesses them, at 


For this purpose an. 


The former will kneel : 
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the same time bestowing the new. 
name they desire, usually a Scriptural 


or recognized Christian name. 

Those thus dedicated undoubtedly 
feel the solemnity of the ordinance, 
clearly understanding and acknowledg- 
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ing that they are definitely giving their 
lives to Christ for service and separat- 
ing themselves entirely and for ever 
from their old heathen beliefs, prac- 
tices, and associations. Few revert to 
heathenism after having thus been 
prayerfully given to Christ. 

After being dedicated, the Converts 
must remain for a further period of at 
least three months as Recruits, during 
which probation they still receive 
instruction. When their conduct jus- 
tihes the belief that they are truly 
regenerated, and prepared to conform 
their lives to the exacting conditions of 
Soldiership, they sign the ‘ Articles of 
War,’ a document similar to that used 
throughout the world, translated into 
their vernacular. 

The swearing-in of Soldiers under 
the Colours is an impressive service, 
those enrolled being made to realize 
the responsibility and obligations of 
Soldiership. l 

Nothing has afforded me greater 
delight than to meet the hundreds of 
fine, thoughtful, earnest fighting Sol- 
diers we have at the various Corps. 
In view of the short time we have been 
working in West Africa, this is mar- 
vellous and a truly Divine manifesta- 
tion. 

There are opportunities for unlimited 
extension, provided sufficient num- 


bers of .self-sacrificing and efficient . 


African Officers and leaders can be 
raised. Already a fine body of men 
and women have thus given up their 
lives for the Salvation of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

During my visit I conducted Con- 
gress Officers’ Councils on the Gold 
Coast and in Nigeria. All the Officers 
of the Territory were gathered for 
these Councils, and they impressed me 
most favourably. - Looking neat and 
clean in their uniforms, earnest and in- 
telligent in their bearing, they fol- 
lowed closely all that was said, and 
entered enthusiastically into all that 
was done. In spiritual matters they 
manifested the most eager interest. 
They were regular and punctual at the 
Prayer Meetings preceding each Ses- 
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sion, and were eager and spontaneous 
in prayer. Indeed they appeared to be 
sincerely anxious to make the most of 
themselves and their opportunities for 
God and The Army. 

. Work among Young People is 
being successfully carried on at every 
Corps, being organized on the English 
methods, which are suited to the con- 
ditions. There are Company Meetings 
and Classes, Decision Sundays, and 
prize-givings, while the Corps Cadet, 
Band of Love, and Scout Movements 
are in being wherever possible. 

We also ‘have a Day-school at 
nearly every Corps. This is indispens- 
able to meet the needs of Soldiers’ and 
adherents’ children. Nearly all the 
Day-school children attend the Sunday 
Company Meeting, and though the 
parents of many are non-Christian they 
do not hinder but encourage their chil- 
dren in seeking this spiritual instruc- 
tion. Particularly bright, happy, and 
intelligent, and quick to answer ques- 
tions, are these juveniles, and the 
pleasure they get out of life surpasses 
anything I have seen. They delight 
in The Army and our songs, are 
orderly and attentive in the Meetings, 
and an example to many enjoying far 
greater advantages. 

Where heathen temples are allowed 
to fall into decay, it suggests that 
heathenism is on the wane. Similarly 
the raising of Christian edifices indi- 
cates the progress of Christianity. 

Judged by this rule we are distinctly 
progressing, for Army Halls are 
provided for most of our Corps. All 
are adapted to meet West African con- 
ditions; walls are of mud, which dries 
and hardens in the sun; roofs are 
invariably of corrugated iron. Instead 
of glass windows (an expensive luxury) 
our Halls usually have wooden shut- 
ters. Backed benches, platform, read- 
ing-desk, and penitent-form are pro- 
vided. The inside is not dissimilar to 
a Hall in any land, except for not being 
quite so neatly appointed, yet more 
open and bright. 

Nigerian Salvationists are less well 
off than those of the Gold Coast, but 
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give money and material for the erec- 
tion of their Halls, according to their 
means, and also bring voluntary 
labour. $ 

It was an epoch-making event when, 
on March 17th, the Governor of the 
Colony, Sir Graeme Thomson, K.C.B., 
and Lady Thomson, opened our magni- 
ficent new Headquarters, Central Hall, 
. and Training Garrison. These build- 
ings are part of the General's 7oth 
Birthday Scheme, and are an inestim- 
able boon to the Territory. The fine, 
lofty, two-towered Headquarters build- 
ing, the splendidly-appointed Central 
Hall, seating 500 persons, and the up- 
to-date Training Garrison are con- 
sidered to be among the finest build- 
ings in the city. They are a standing 
monument of affection, and worthily 
commemorate the 7oth Birthday of our 
beloved Leader. 

An important feature of the work in 
Lagos is the Boys’ Industrial Home, 
opened less than two years ago. At 
present there are under its roof thirty- 
four youths, all sentenced for some 
criminal offence, who will remain in the 
Institution until they are eighteen. 

The Government erected the build- 
ing and meets the entire cost of its 
maintenance. The success may be 
judged by the fact that the Director of 
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Prisons and the Chief Justice for the 
Colony both regard as ‘simply mar- 
velous? the change already wrought 
in the character of the boys, while the 
Gold Coast Government desire us to 
undertake a similar work for them at 
Áccra. 

Colonel and Mrs. Souter, and the 
General Secretary, Brigadier Grimes, 
with the Staff and Officers, are to be 
congratulated on what has been accom- 
plished since 1920. It is truly marvel- 
lous. The West Indies can be proud of 
their first Missionary Contingent, for 
these Officers have rendered devoted 
and successful service, and gained the 
love of the people. 

We rejoice for what has been done, 
but we look forward with confident 


hope to far greater achievements. The 


whole of West Africa is open to us, the 
people are eagerly waiting; hearts 
longing, . eager hands  beckoning, 
pleading voices calling. We must 
advance with greater rapidity. 

Polygamy, the low status of women, 
the languages, witchcraft, and super- 
stition, the climate, ignorance—these 
aré among the real difficulties, but 
none are insurmountable. Faith in 
God, courage, and devotion will over- 
come them all, and in these our com- 
rades are not lacking. 


For the services of The Army new opportunities are opening 
on all sides, making ever-increasing demands on its financial 
resources. Because of this every year's budget must be bigger - 


than the last. 


Need we add that the General relies on his 


good friends—to whom go out heartiest gratitude from all our 
ranks—for continued and, if possible, increased contributions 
to the Funds. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN OSAKA 


THE MANCHESTER OF JAPAN 


with a population of two 

and a half millions. Instead 
of the usual ‘ Good Morning,’ people 
greet each other in this city with the 
question: ‘Are you making profit?’ 

Salvationists of this city are keenly 
alive to their opportunities, and they 
know how to throw themselves heart 
and soul into the endeavour to bring 
the Pearl of Great Price to the know- 
ledge of their profit-seeking fellow- 
citizens. Is it dny wonder that these 
people planned thoroughly and worked 
enthusiastically to get every ounce of 
profit out of the Territorial Com- 
mander's visit? 

Posters and handbills announced a 
Three Nights’ Campaign in the Public 
Hall—the same building in which the 
General so recently. conducted glori- 
ously ‘successful Meetings. 

Any apprehensions one may have 
had were entirely dispelled on the very 
first night. Long before the Meeting 
was timed to commence, people from 
all over the City streamed into the 
building, and when the Kyoto Corps 
Band led off the first verse of the 
Founder’s song, ‘ O boundless Salva- 
tion,’ scarcely a seat could be found, 
except in the gallery. 

One does not need to be familiar 
with the Japanese language to appre- 
ciate the powerful appeals of Lieut.- 
Commissioner Yamamuro. It is only 
necessary to sit on the platform and 
watch his listerters. His eloquence 
does not soar to heights which leave 
the people behind. Quickly he meas- 
ures his audience, and, while every 
sentence flows out in perfect language, 
the most illiterate can follow. And 
how eagerly they do follow, while the 
Commissioner talks to them on this 
first night of God—the one God, not 
eight million gods, as some of them 
have been táught to believe in, but one 


SAKA is Japan's Manchester 
() —a great commercia] centre 


God, the true God, the loving God. At 
one moment tears are being wiped 
from almost every eye, as he illus- 
trates the love of God by the love of 
his mother, evidenced by her great 
sacrifice for him; soon afterwards the 
crowd ripples with laughter, and so he 
holds their interest right through the 
sixty minutes, until the first words ot 


‘invitation are given. 


There is no immediate movement 
when the Prayer Meeting opens, but 
with the faith of a great soul-winner the 
Commissioner presses his appeal, until 
from the centre of the Hall the first 
young man makes his way to the 
mercy-seat. He is followed by a 
steady stream, until seventy-four 
seekers are registered on this first 
night. - 


'. On the following day the Officers are 


met in Council morning and afternoon. 
How the weather tries to dampen our 
faith! It rains all day and at night 
simply pours, but the attendance 
registers well over a thousand people. 

For the second night the Commis- 
sioner's subject is sin. Still eloquent 
in every sense of the word, how fear- 
lessly he attacks sin |. His ‘remarkable 
ability for using illustrations comes into 
play, and he has stories from all over 
the world; but when it comes to illus- 
trating the awful power of sin in the 
life of man he draws every illustration 
from Japanese life. He denounces sin 
in unmistakable terms and sweeps the 
whole audience into the one category — 
ALL have sinned. Already our pre- 
viously dampened faith has recovered, 
and it is all ablaze as we go into the 
Prayer Meeting. One by one—and 
every one a volunteer—the people 
make their way to the mercy-seat, and 
we finish the second night with sixty 
seekers registered. 

The third day, the Sabbath, dawns 
with the sun lighting the thousand 
isles of this mighty empire. Our faith 
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is all aglow—a Soldiers’ Meeting is 
announced for the morning, and 
another for the afternoon. The morn- 
ing Meeting closes with .forty com- 
rades making their particular needs 
known to God at the penitent-form. 

The writer, an Englishman, finds 
himself kneeling beside a Sergeant, 
who turns out to be a Korean Salva- 
tionis. Home circumstances are 
troubling him, his parents are opposed 
to his Christianity, and recent letters 
from his mother call on him to forsake 
his God. We talk together in Japan- 
ese, but when he wants to-make his 
need known to God he pouis out his 
soul in Korean. The Lord understands 
his heart and the words of his lips— 
and we understand the tears and the 
agony of soul expressed in the earnest- 
ness of his ae for power to with- 
stand. 

On the third successive night the 
crowd gathers in the Public Hall in 
greater numbers than ever. The Com- 
missioner’s subject is Salvation. The 
first night Gop; the second night Srv; 
the third night SALVATION. 


The Commissioner is tired—this is. 


the tenth Meeting he has addressed in 
three days—and his voice shows signs 
of weakening. But again he positively 
throws himself into the great task, and 
again he grips the vast audience—in 
spite of evidence that the Devil ts try- 
ing to disturb things. 

‘Salvation from all and every sin 
only in and through the Sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. Some people will tell 
you that the only way to Salvation is 
through the strength of your own will. 
“ Exercise your will power,” they say. 
But ask them if they have found Salva- 
tion merely through the exercise of 
their will, and they will reply in the 
negative—they haven't even tried, they 
wish to do so, ‘but not just yet.’ 


The ' 
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poin "oes not need emphasizing. 
They see it, and laugh heartily. 

The Prayer Meeting commences with 
an unusual stiffness ; not a soul moves; 
they simply look up at the Commis- 
sioner, while,he gives the first pull to 
the net, as if they want to hear 
more. But that is not so; they are 
thoroughly convinced, no further argu- 
ment is needed ; they are just gathering 
courage to obey. 

Right from the back a young man 
marches boldly forward, and he 1s fol- 
lowed by others, until seventy-nine are 
registered. Here a well-dressed, 
middle-aged woman sobs bitterly as 
she confesses her sin to God; there a 
group of five or six young women from 
one school kneel together. 
platform the Commissioner himself is 
dealing ' with a bright lad from one of 
the middle Schools. Eleven' nurses from 
one Hospital make their way singly to 
the front. A member (unmistakably) 
of Japan’s submerged society kneels on 
the right of the platform, while a young 
priest from a neighbouring Buddhist 
temple seeks the true Light of the 
World on the left. And so the cam- 
paign finishes. 

* * * 

Mr. Nakagawa, the Governor of the 
Prefecture, called on the last evening 
with his, wife, and at the close of the 
Meeting expressed their thanks to the 
Commissioner, and requested us to 
inform him if there was any deficit 
financially. 

We turned our faces towards Tokio, 
and our hearts were filled to overflow- 
ing with praise and gratitude to God. 
Apart from those who * listened in’ to 
the Commissioner’s message over the 
radio, over 4,500 had gathered to hear 
his. three addresses, and over 250 
seekers had been registered during the 
week-end. 

Ernest Bicwoop, Major. 


In every burning heart, in d that hopes and fears and 


is, Love is the creative presence, the centre, the source of life— 
yea, Life itself; yea, God Himself! 





On the . 
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The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 


X.—HExeter 


AETER enjoys qualities in 
keeping with its high destiny. 
The capital of beautiful, 


valorous Devon would natur- 
ally have a responsible and gracious 
outlook on life, while the proximity of 
a lovely old cathedral must necessarily 
give people’s thoughts a God-ward 
tendency. 

Exeter’s attitude towards The Army 
confirms this judgment. Note first 
that the City has produced a Corps 
worthy of itself—a Corps of all-round 
efficiency and lacking no section. Then 
note that the city honours and leans on 
that Corps. Many readers will know 
about our Band in Exeter. It occupies 
a pre-eminent position in the West 
Country. As for the citizens of Exeter, 
they count no great ‘public occasion 
complete without the presence of their 
Salvation Army Band. They would 
as soon think of dispensing with the 
services of the Mayor and Councillors 
as with those of Bandmaster S. W. 
Cox, and the comrades he leads. And, 
mind—Exeter in this is not merely 
paying tribute. to musical excellence. 
It is because of the spiritual side of the 
combination that the cathedral city 
delights in its Army Band. Were 
public opinion Jed by narrower intel- 
lectual sympathies, the position might 
easily be different. As belonging 
especially to the back streets and the 
common people, The Army might be 
cold-shouldered out of . prominent 
public functions. The Bishop of 
Exeter (Lord William Gascoyne Cecil) 
feels enthusiastically towards  co- 
workers in red jerseys ; and his attitude 
is representative of the affectionate 
regard in which our Exeter comrades 
are held by their influential neighbours. 

Only a short time ago—to be exact, 
on June 7th—an occasion arose which 
illustrated what has just been said. 
The Prince of Wales visited Exeter, 
and, in the pleasant grounds of Reed 
Hall, laid the foundation-stone of new 


buildings required by the University 
College of the South West. Not only 
did The Army Band, by special request, 
provide music for that occasion, but 
during the rendering of one piece— 
‘Gems of Haydn '—they had as their 
temporary conductor, also by special 
request, Dr. Ernest Bullock, the 
organist of the cathedral. 

The Army Band has the more right 
to play before Royalty, in the opinion 
of Exeter, because it is constantly 
playing, without fee or reward, before 
the sick and. the suffering and the 
public at large. It goes periodically 
and plays outside the Royal Devon and 
Exeter Hospital—occasions of uplift- 
ing comfort for the numerous patients. 
It also accompanies the Corps Officers 
(Commandant and Mrs. 5. J. Seager 
and Lieutenant J. Murray) on Salva- 
tion raids into neighbouring villages, 
when novelty lends emphasis to the 
beautiful music and the outspoken 
appeal. On alternate Tuesdays during 
summer months it plays in the park. 
Recently it has broken new ground by 
visiting and playing outside the Isola- 
tion Hospital, situated a few miles out. 
''The patients have been simply de- 
lighted,’ testified the matron. ‘We 
haven’t had any music here for seven 
and a half years.’ So this wonderful 
Band is going there again—wonderful 
because composed of engine-drivers, 
signalmen, clerks, shopmen, char-à- 
banc drivers, and other busy folk with 
limited leisure. That they can find 
time for the foregoing duties—in addi- 
tion, of course, to the numerous Meet- 
ings and marches of an active Army 
Corps—is a remarkable proof of the 
capacity for service, and for self-sacri- 
fice, which Salvation involvés for them 
and for their worthy leader. The 
remarkable record of Brother S. W. 
Cox is that he has been in the Band 
for forty-five years (having joined as a 
boy), and been Bandmaster for thirty- 
four years. l 
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Having said all that in recognition 
of the Band, the writer hastens to add 
that, so far as he can see, the Band 
. is typical of the Corps as a whole. It 
is a Corps of nearly. 500 Soldiers and 
Recruits. Sunday night congrega- 
tions in the splendid Temple often 
exceed a thousand persons. The 
Junior side, with the Primary, musters 
about 400, and fifty-four Companies 
are run. Three ward Open-Airs take 
place on Sunday afternoon. There are 
fine troops of Guards, Scouts, Chums, 
and Sunbeams, and a splendid Band 
of Love. The Home League numbers 
rii2 members. A full staff of ‘ Locals,’ 
both Junior and Senior, exists. And 
this state of affairs is maintained 
despite the fact, which might naturally 
have caused some temporary elements 
of weakness, that the Corps has 
recently given birth to new units in 
Topsham and Exeter II. The latter 
has taken over well-situated mission 
premises of good appearance, and 
already secures a regular congrega- 
tion-of one hundred on Sunday even- 
ings. 

So much, then, for The Salvation 


Army in Exeter to-day. Now, in a 


brief retrospect, let us see something 
of the turbulent past on which the 
. peaceful present has been built To 
begin with documentary. evidence, here 
follows the text of a time-stained 
placard that hangs framed in the 
Exeter Temple :. 
‘City and County of the City of Exeter 
* PROCLAMATION 

‘Whereas several breaches of. the 
peace and riotous collisions have lately 
been occasioned by processions of 
persons calling themselves the “ Sal- 
vation Army ” and ‘‘ Skeleton Army "' 
through the Public Streets of Exeter, 
causing obstruction therein, and terror 
and annoyance to the citizens, and 
whereas it has been made appear to 
Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the said City and County, upon the 
oaths of three credible witnesses, that 
if such processions continue, a breach 
of the peace. and more serious offences 


are likely to occur. 
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' Notice is Hereby Given that such 
processions cannot be permitted to 
take place, and the Justices desire to 
caution all persons against taking 
part in or in any way aiding and abet- 
ting the same. 

' THOMAS ÁNDREW, 
i Mayor. 
‘ Dated Guildhall, Exeter. . 
* 1115 March, 1882." 


À more cheerful—and, if one may be 
pardoned for saying so, a more effec- 
tive—contemporary document,~ was 
shown me by Mr. Steer, of South 
Street, who revels in bygone days and 
the things that belonged to them. It 
is a long, narrow blue bill, limp with 
age, but in a careful state of preserva- 
tion. The essential passages are : 


‘Salvation Army, Exeter: 2nd Anni» 
versary. 


' Splendid engagements from Thurs- 
day the sth until Friday the 13th of 
April, commencing each day at 6 a.m. 
in the Temple, Friars, led by Major 
and Mrs. Davis and other Officers. . . .' 

‘Sunday, 8th, 6 a.m. Soldiers’ ban- 
quet ; rations for all comers; IO a.m., 
great muster under‘ the Iron Bridge; 
Ir a.m., old-time Meeting ; 2 p.m., 
grand review on the old battle-field, 
Paris Street. Triumphant march to 
Victoria Hal] at 3 p.m. for great 
engagements of sharp shooting. At 
6.30 monster Salvation Meeting in the 
big Hall. 

! Monday, oth. . . . March to the 
Temple for a great attack on a Nine- 
penny Tea. Desperate hand-to-mouth 
conflict is expected, in which you are 
invited to take part; 7 p.m., Band 
playing, Colours flying, Soldiers shoot- 
ing, enemy routing. * We muc on to 
victory. . . . 

‘ Friday, tath, 6 a.m. Sword sharp- 
ening. . ‘7 pm. Fort Friern- 
hay Street roll call, led by Captain 
Eadie, Plymouth, assisted by Train- 
ing Home lads. 

‘Are you saved? If not, why not?’ 





than documents 
Still 


More, however, 
survive from the early days. 
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among the faithful fighters of Exeter 
are several men and women whose 
experience of surrender and service 
began when the Corps began. Among 
these is Brother Fred Woolway, 
the Visiting Sergeant, who was con- 
verted as a lad in company with Lieut.- 
Colonel Wotton. ' My father,' recalls 
Brother Woolway, 'was a terrible 
drunkard and gambler. A hawker by 
trade, he would spend the day going 
from pub to pub, at each of which he 
ordered liquor as a preliminary to sell- 
ing fish, or fruit, or whatnot to the 
publican. As he could. not possibly 
drink all the beer and cider himself, he 
used to pass on a lot for me to finish. 
And I was in my early teens! But he 
had begun this sort of thing still 
earlier, and I had been “crying 
drunk ’’ as a schoolboy. There were 
still worse things he taught me, and 
I was in a fair way to grow up a thief. 

‘For the rest, it was a pig-sty of 
a home, and we were all dirty and 
ragged, and my poor mother had a 
terrible time. Then came my conver- 
sion, followed by attendance at The 
Army Meetings. ‘* Now, it's one of 
two things," shouted my enraged 
father, ''either you stop going there, 
or out of the house you go." Well, 
out I went, to face the world alone 
with empty pockets. But soon I was 
able to say with the Psalmist : ** When 
my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up." We 
had hot times in The Army in those 
days. Especially was there opposition 
from the Mayor, a wine and spirit 
merchant, and he prohibited The Army 
marching by his premises, although 
that was our direct way to the Hall. 

‘Our Captain* Simpson refused to 
accept the prohibition, so the Mayor 
put a cordon of police across the road 
to bar our way. Having a large 
crowd behind us, we were borne right 
through that obstruction. One night 
when we had gone half-way up the 
street, a police sergeant caught hold 
of me and took my name. "Then I was 
charged with brutally beating, assault- 
ing and kicking him, which I did not 
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do. Later, Drummer Gilliard, a 
recent Convert, was charged with 
assaulting two policemen. Also a 
tradesman of the city, a sympathizer 
with The Army, was charged with 
damaging a policeman’s uniform. We 
appeared .together at the Guildhall 
before the Mayor, and we objected, but 
objected in vain, to be tried by one 
who had sided so strongly against us. 
I was fined £2 with costs, Gilliard was 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and the third defendant was 
lightly fined. He and I refused to pay, 
preferring to go to prison ; but the fines 
were afterwards paid in order not to 
prejudice a public agitation for 
Gilliard’s release. I accordingly had 
only two days’ experience of a bed ot 
boards, and stir-about for dinner. 
But what I remember most about 
those early days was the stirring and 


triumphant times we had. What 
Converts there were! Take Ikey 
Langdon, for instance. He had been 


brought before the bench scores of 
times. Once he threw a policeman 
into the river. On another occasion he 
was found very drunk and violent; 
besides, to complicate matters, quite 
naked, so he had to be brought into 
court in a sack. He used to tell us 
that many a time he slept with a razor 
under his pillow, he being mindful to 
murder his wife. He was converted 
under Katie Lee, the Angel Adjutant, 
and became a credit to the Corps.’ 
Sister Mrs. Steer, a faithful octogen- 
arian, also has interesting recollec- 
tions of The Army’s early days in 
Exeter. ‘Mrs. Davey,’ she says, 
* had a Mother's Meeting, and I was 
the first to stand up. Afterwards my 
husband went to The Army and got 
converted. He soon bought a clarinet 
with the money saved through giving 
up smoking. When the Founder 
came to Exeter, I was already doing 
visiting. The old General spoke to me 
and said, '' Mind, wherever you go, 
you must always pray. Never leave a 
house without prayer." I said, '' All 
right, General" Afterwards, visiting 
became my constant work. I have 
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been in prisons and all sorts of places. 
One of the splendid Army trophies 
was Brother Densley. In the early 
days he was a great drunkard. . He 
had filthy rooms in a lodging-house 
that was a bad house. I went three 
times and called to him through the 
key-hole. He had locked the door. I 
called out, '' If you won't let me in, 
Death will come in." Then he opened 
the door and said, ''How can you 
wish to come in?” His wife lay 
drunk on the bed. It certainly was an 
awful place. But I kept on visiting. 
So utterly destitute had the drink 
made them that, when at last Densley 
promised to come to The Army, there 
arose the difficulty that he had no 
decent clothes to come in. So my hus- 
band lent him a coat, trousers, and hat, 
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but he only lent them for Sunday. 
They had to be returned on Monday. 
Had my husband given them right out, 
they would have gone in drink. They 
were borrowed for every Sunday, and 
faithfully returned by Densley every 
Monday. That went on for a whole 
year, by which time Densley had 
proved that his conversion was real, 
and my husband made him a present of 
the coat, trousers, and hat. In this as 
in so many other cases, any trouble 
taken over the Converts was amply 
repaid by their later lives in The Army. 
Yes; I'm a great believer in visiting.’ 
Nor in that view does the veteran 
stand alone. Sedulous visiting in the 
humbler quarters of Exeter is still 
carried on by devoted Salvationist 
women. A. E. C. 


WHAT A CHANGE! 





Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence can suffice to make, 

What heavy burdens from our spirit take, 

What thirsty lands refresh as with a shower— 

We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong 


Or others, that we are not always strong? 


` 


That we are ever overborne by care, 

That we should ever weak or strengthless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee. 


x 


* 
TRENCH, 
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‘He Knoweth the Way that I Take’ 


ADJUTANT ELSIE DADDOW TELLS A TOUCHING STORY OF A 
CHINESE WOMAN'S TRUST IN GOD 


neither read nor write. Up to 

the time of her husband's con- 
version, some five years earlier, her 
life had been a very unhappy one in- 
deed. She was taken as a mere girl to 
her po po chia (mother-in-law's 
home); the old p'o p'o had an awful 
temper and.ill-treated her constantly; 
as time went on her husband also was 
cruel to her, and many times the little 
woman felt her persecution to be so 
unbearable that she wished to die. The 
cause of much of the trouble was the 
fact that she had no child. She prayed 
before all the gods for sons, and the 
old p'o p'o, a very constant and dili- 
gent idol-worshipper, also entreated 
that the gods would relent, and give 
boys to her big burly son. 

Eventually the husband moved from 
the country to Tien-tsin, and took his 
wife with him. She was glad to get 
away from the old p'o p'o, but her 
husband's cruelty continued. 

Then one day he met The Army, 
and through its influence he was con- 
verted. A really changed man from 
that time, he tried to win his wife for 
Jesus, but her heart had become bitter 
and hard as a result of long-continued 
persecution. “She said to her hus- 
band: ‘ You can believe your foreign 
religion, but I can only believe in our 
Chinese Lao-Tien-Yeh (Old Heavenly 
Father).’ He prayed earnestly for 
her, but no impreSsion appeared to be 
. made on her heart. He pleaded with 
her, saying: ‘ Have I not treated you 
much better since my conversion? ’ 
But her reply was, ‘ Yes, so you ought 
to! I have always been a good wife to 
you, and you had no right ever to ill- 
treat me! ’ 

One day she was stricken down with 
cholera and was in terrible agony. Her 
husband was in great distress of mind 


HE was just a very ordinary 
S little Chinese wife, who could 


concerning her, lest she should die 
without knowing Jesus as her Saviour. 
Hé cried to God to save her soul, even 
if her life could not be spared. He 
called in a clever Chinese doctor who 
treated her, and she responded to his 
treatment until it seemed as if the 
crisis was past and she would get 
better. Night fell, dark and cold. It 
began to rain; then a storm broke, the 
rain increasing to torrents. During 
the evening the patient had another 
attack of cholera.: her agony increased, 
and it seemed that death was near. 

The doctor lived a long distance 
away; there was no one to help. 
Kneeling beside his wife, Sun cried to 
his God. Then the sick woman's voice, | 
weak with suffering, fell on his ears. 
‘Oh, pray, and if your foreign Jesus 
can save me, I will believe Him for 
ever.’ With renewed desire, Sun 
again besought God's help. Soon 
afterwards his wife fell into a quiet 
sleep, and awakening after a little she 
said, ‘ I'm quite better and now I know 
that Jesus is a living God.’ 

This was a great joy to Brother Sun, 
and he could scarcely wait until morn- 
ing to run to the Officers’ Quarters 
with the wonderful news of God's 
goodness and power in healing and 
saving his wife. 

Mrs. Sun grew in grace and learned 
to love and pray to Jesus. Then she 


. and her husband (now fifty years of 


age) agreed to pray every day that if 
it were God's will He would grant.to 
them——as He had done to Hannah the 
mother of Samuel—a child, either girl 
or boy; and they solemnly promised, 
even as Hannah had done, to give the 
child back to God again, to be used in 
His service. P 

For two years they prayed daily in 
this way. Then their prayer was 
answered, and after more than fifteen 
years of married life a lovely babr boy 
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was given to them. This happened 
two years ago, and the child is now 
running about, learning to talk, and to 
sing Army songs and clap his hands i in 
true Ármy fashion. Daily his parents 
remember their promise and are seek- 
‘ing to train their son for service in 
God's vineyard. 

Mrs. Sun's faith is beautiful to be- 
hold. During these cold winter months 
itis often tried. They are by no means 
rich, and Sun is so good-hearted that 
be often gives almost too liberally to 
the poor and suffering about him. 
Very frequently the little wife has a 
hard job to make ends meet and to 
keep the home provided with neces- 
sities. 

When visiting them recently I found 
her in tears. She had a very severe 
influenza cold—the weather was freez- 
ing—their room was very small for a 
baby so full of life, and the poor sick 
woman was at her wits’ end to know 
what to do. Sun's business had been 


rather slack for a couple of weeks, and 


the calls made upon him by-those in 
worse circumstances than himself had 
been more than usual All these 
things combined to try. Mrs. Sun's 
patience and test her faith. I tried to 
comfort her, and after reading a few 
-versés from John's Gospel we prayed 
together; then I went on my way. 

Two days later I visited her again 
and found her much happier. With 
quiet Joy she told me this story. The 
night following my visit, when feéling 
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very worried and troubled, she had 
prayed, saying : ' O Lord, if I have 
offended You, please tell me. I cannot 
‘read your Word and so get help and 
comfort from it, but, Jesus, please 
comfort me if I have not offended You 
in anything. If I have done wrong, 
do show me what it is! ’ 

She then fell asleep and dreamed that 
she was walking in a very dangerous 
place. The path was narrow, with 
deep, dark precipices on either side. 
She trembled and dared not walk a 
step, and yet was afraid to stand still. 
She looked back, but to retrace her: 
steps seemed impossible, and there was 
no light ahead. i 

Just then a sweet voice said, ' Do 
not be afraid: I know the way and I 
will lead you.’ A gentle Form that she 
knew to be the Lord took her out- 
stretched hand and led her safely 
through the darkness and danger to a 
beautiful,’ broad, and light path, warm 
and sunshiny; and the Voice said: ' I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ 

She awoke. And though her cir- 
cumstances were not changed at all, 
her heart was full of peace, and she 
was comforted. 

As Mrs. Sun told me her story my 
own heart was deeply touched, and for 
the benefit of those who, like her, may 
perhaps be passing through a time of- 
darkness.and trial, I felt that I must 
pass on her experience, and so help 
them to trust in Jesus through the 
darkness. . 
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1. Lieut.-Colonel Soul and Sergeant-Major Siebritz, visiting the Kraal of Chief Sibasa, who 
has over two hundred wives ! 


2. Staff-Captain Werna Olsson and her assistant outside the Korean mud-hut, with paper 
windows, in which they lived for some months. 


3. A Scandinavian Officer practising a Korean Mother's method of carrying one of the tinies, 
4. A Bombay Street down which Army Officers frequently pass. 
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i & 2. Adjutant and Mra. 
Nissim Israel (the Adjutant 
is of Jewish birth), of whase 
work in South America a 
record will be found in 
these pages. 
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3. During the ‘Boom-March,’ described in our pages, these Indian Cadeta noticed a rope tied 
across the village entrance, which the natives believed would protect them from amalipox. 


4, Some of the Indian Women Cadets who recently took part in boom marches through the villages. 


' HREE passengers alighted . 
from the train that steamed 
into a tiny junction station 


4 
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It HAPPENED IN NOVEMBER. 


THE FIRST WEEK-END EXPERIENCES OF TWO PROBATIONARY 
OFFICERS IN A COUNTRY CORPS 


‘down West,’ one grey 
November evening. The first was an 
elderly woman carrying a heavy 
market basket; this she placed on the 
platform while she drew a faded cloak 
more closely round her drooping 
shoulders. Stooping to pick up her 
basket, she caught sight of the other 
two passengers standing under a 
smoky oil lamp. Just then a railway 
official appeared on the scene, and the 
woman whispered loudly to him, ‘ Who 
be they, Jarge? l 

' Doan't ’e know, Sarah? Why, 
they DE. the new Salvation Army 
Lasses.’ 

The two girls who had overheard 
this dialogue now addressed the man. 
Their inquiry as to how far it was to 
the town produced a good deal of ner- 
vous. spluttering, but they gathered 
that it was three miles, and if they kept 
on walking in the direction he indi- 
cated with a jerk of his thumb, they’d 
come to it all right. 

Captain Marian Swayne and Lieu- 
tenant Lizzie Jones thereupon braved 
forth to make their first acquaintance 
with the far-famed Devonshire lanes. 

The Captain, who had lived in big 
cities, had very fixed ideas as to what 
Devonshire lanes would be like. Her 
visions, coloured by poets and artists, 
associated them with bridal spring or 
gentle summer zephyrs; no one had 


. described for her'a Devonshire lane in 


November, under drizzling rain. Even- 
tually they reached a narrow, cobbled 
roadway which was dimly lit here and 
there by primitive lights. The Cap- 
tain, peering anxiously around her, felt 
as though she had arrived at the back 
of beyond. Not a soul was to be seen, 
so she entered a cottage-shop smelling 
of lamp-oil, onions, and cheese, and in- 


24 


quired the way to The Army Quarters. 

The shopkeeper, who was sorting his 

stock, turned ina leisurely way toward: 
the Captain, and drawled out, ' Quar- 
ters, did you say? — Wa'll, I doan't 
know much about them, but the Salva- 

tion folks lives out yonder, jest oppo- 
site Westover's stables, and they wor- 
ships down in Trevellyan's old black- 
smith's shop.’ 

‘Then can you tell me the way to 
Westover’s Stables?’ patiently asked 
the Captain. ‘ Why, yes, my maid,’ 
replied the man in a brighter tone. 
* I'll send my daughter along wid yer.’ 

As they turned the corner leading to 
Westover’s Stables, a woman came 
out of the doorway, and, after deliber- 
ately ‘sizing up the girls in the light 
reflected from a window close by, she 
asked: ‘ Be ye the new Officers?’ and 
soon continued: ‘ Wa'll, wa’ll, what- 
ever the ma’aster 'ull say about it I 
doan’t know.’ Taking from an apron 
pocket a massive key, she bade them 
follow her. Presently the young: 
Officers found themselves before a 
thatched cottage, about to enter the 
first Quarters of their own. With 
what feelings, hopes, and fears ! 

A little lamp hanging from the 
whitewashed rafters was soon lit, and 
‘neath its rays the girls caught sight of 
a meal prepared for their arrival. The 
fire had gone out, and had to be re- 


‘kindled before tea could be made. 


Whilst tHe woman was busy with this 
self-appointed task, the girls, with a 
candle, went to look round their new 
home. The parlour had a stone floor, 
a deal.table, a big wooden chair, & 
patriarchal wicker chair, that con- 
tinued to creak after you left it, and 
two others. A piece of coco-nut mat- 
ting lay in front of the big, old- 
fashioned grate, while a solitary picture 
of Moses viewing the promised land 
adorned the faded walls. The window, 
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of four small panes, was partially 
covered by curtains. 

The inner room, in which the fire’ 
was now beginning to burn, also had 
stone flooring, and an old copper stood 
in the corner. Apparently this was 
living-room and scullery combined. 
Another door led to a stair-case, at the 
top of which were two bedrooms. The 
rooms were sparsely furnished. In the 
corner of one was an alcove piled with 
old musical instruments, and the other 
room had a similar alcove filled with 
an accumulation of Corps books. This 
room also boasted a washstand of 
assorted ware, a small three-legged 
table, and a chair. 

The Captain, who was much the 
taller of the two girls, being 5 ft. rz in. 
in her stockings, hearing the call of 
the woman that tea was ready, 
descended the stairs hurriedly,. and 
came into sharp contact with the upper 
part of the stair doorway... 

The woman then departed. The tea 
was slightly smoky and the cakes not 
too fresh, but the two girls were young 
and hungry, and not over critical. 
The old teapot held the words : ' Do'ee 
make thysel' at hame,' and the little 
fire threw out its cheery blaze, breath- 
ing its own welcome to the new 
arrivals. 

Presently the cottage door was flung 
‘open and in walked a rather wild-look- 
ing man, with a black, bushy beard. In 
one hand he held a bundle of ' War 
Crys,' and extending the other towards 
the Captain he announced in gruff 
tones: ‘I’m Bob.’ 
just then gave a sort of triumphant 
glare and silently went out, so the 
Captain’s first words were: 

‘Well, Bob, can you get us a 
candle? ’ 

Bob instantly dropped his papers and 
hastened away, and the Lieutenant 
locked the front door. Meanwhile, the 
Captain opened the back one, only to 
bump into some one who was about to 
come in. ‘ How be 'e, Cap'in? ’ asked 
a cheery voice. ‘ I’m the drummer,’ 
and with this he handed the Captain a 
parcel so hot that she nearly let it fall. 


. Stars l 


The little lamp —ing Garrison. 


IT HAPPENED IN NOVEMBER 


' The missus thought as how you'd 
likely be a bit peckish, and so she sent 
round a bite for you.’ It was a steam- 
ing hot pasty. 

The drummer was only an ordinary 
sort of man, but to those two girls he 
appeared a veritable gallant. He got 
them a light, and calmed their fears 
about the wild-looking Bob, explaining 
that he was a poor, harmless fellow 
who loved ‘War Cry’ selling. 
‘ Harmless,’ he repeated, ‘ except per- 


-haps just at the turn of the moon.’ 


The drummer also pointed out the 
pump which was shared by the whole 
row of cottages. 

Bob, upon his return with the candle, 
hied off with the drummer. The girls 
put the pasty in the cupboard for 
supper, and were clearing up when a 
peremptory knock at the front door 
summoned their attention. ‘ Who's 
there?’ asked the Captain.  'Ser- 
geant-Major Bloss,' came the resound- 
ing reply.  Cautiously opening the 
door, the Captain caught sight of a red 


guernsey and said, ‘ Come in.’ 


‘ Locking the door already, be ye? ’ 
asked the Sergeant-Major. The Cap- 
tain, ignoring this, offered her hand. 
' Glad to meet you, Sergeant-Major,’ 
she said. ‘ There was an awkward 
pause; then the Sergeant-Major, who 
took no notice of her hand, said: ' I 
'spects yer are, but I can't say the 
same about you. The fact i is, we doan’t 
want gals here, and we've made up our 
minds as we ain’t agoing to have ’em, 
„specially them straight from the Train- 
We wants es 
we does.’ 

* Sit down, Sergeant-Major, we've 
come here to gain experience,' was 
what he heard then. If the Captain 


had secretly debated as to how long she 


could stand the existing conditions, the 
Sergeant-Major's words brought the 
very challenge she needed, and next 
moment she stood up to her full height 
and, with a flash of steel in her hazel 
brown eyes, said firmly: ‘ Sergeant- 
Major, we have come to stay.’ 

‘Oh, yer have, have yer? ' he mut- 
tered. 


i» 


IT HAPPENED 


The girls, knowing that it was time 
to go to the Open-Air Meeting, put on 
their bonnets and knelt down. ‘ Come, 
Sergeant-Major, let’s have a word of 
prayer,’ he was urged, but still he did 
not move. The Captain could not help 
feeling sorry for that rugged old man, 
so,set on his own way, and yet such a 
staunch Salvationist. His head shook, 
his lips trembled, but he was not going 
to let those maidens from ‘ Lunnon ' 
beat him. So he sat stolid and still 
while the girls sang : 

I do believe, I will believe that Jesus died 
for me, 
That on the Cross He shed His Blood, 
And now He sets me free. 
Presently they went on to the lines: 
Faith, mighty faith, the promisé sees, 
And look to that alone, 
Laughs at impossibilities — 
At that moment a dull scrape across 


‘the stone floor told thern that the Ser- 


geant-Major had pushed back his 

chair and was on his knees. Now ina 

tremulous, husky voice he joined the 

girlish trebles as they completed the 

chorus, singing again the last line: 
And cries it shall be done! 

The Captain then prayed for God’s 
blessing on the Meetings, the Corps, 
and the village, and, ere they rose from 
their knees, she knew that a victory 
had been won in that old warrior's 
heart. 

The Open-Air Meeting was full of 
interest and the little Spartan Band of 
eighteen men gave their new Officers 
a rousing welcome. The villagers 
watched from their cottage doors, the 
less courageous ones peeping fur- 


tively from behind the curtains, but, 


nobody missed the sight of The Army 
march making «ts way into the con- 
verted blacksmith’s shop. 

The newcomers, upon entering, 
noticed a door near the platform 
marked ‘ Private,’ and taking it for 
the Officers’ room the Captain opened 
it, and immediately stepped into space. 
About four foot below were some dis- 
used drain pipes, old tins, and other 
rubbish.. It was a nasty tumble, but 


IN NOVEMBER | (0847 
the Lieutenant opened the Meeting and 
the Captain, having pulled herself to- 
gether, but still feeling uncomfortably 
bruised and dusty, soon made her way 
to the platform. 

She wondered what caused the Lieu- 
tenant to step back and stand beside 
her just as the singing had reached the 
lines : 

No retreating, Hell defeating, 
Shoulder to shoulder we stand ; 


‘God look down, with glory crown 
Our conquering band. 


Then they both smiled as the village 
‘wag ’ shouted loudly : * Why, they be 
the long and the short of it! ' 

The Meeting over, the lamps extin- 
guished, and the last good-night said, 
the Officers walked out into a seem- 
ingly deserted village. It was near 
midnight when they climbed the stair 
to bed, and they could scarcely believe 
their ears when they heard some one 
next door playing on a euphonium 
' Home, sweet home.’ ‘ I expect it’s 
a joke,’ said the Lieutenant, but the 
Captain, whose, sense of humour was 
at that moment slightly dull, felt a big 
lump rising in her throat, and it was 
only by a tremendous effort that she 
‘kept back the tears. She lay thinking 
and thinking, long after the Lieutenant 
was asleep. Gradually, however, con- 
sciousness merged into oblivion, and. 
whilst in the midst of a wonderful 
dream she was awakened by a persis- 
tent banging at the door. 

She sat. up and gazed helplessly 


about the room, not sure either of her 


identity or her surroundings. But as 
.her faculties became normal, she 
realized that some one was calling to 
her from the street below. Feeling 
around for the candle, she remembered 
that they only had three matches in the 
room. Butatlast a light was kindled 
and, pulling down the low window, she 
inquired : ‘ Who's there? ’ 

A deep voice answered : ‘ I want the 
‘Captain of The Salvation Army to come 
and see a dying man.’ 


(To be continued) 


————— n 


Saviour, ff mv feet bave faltered 


By Lieut.-Colonel ALBERT ORSBORN 
—— 9 ÀÁ$—————— 


Tune: ‘Face to face shall I behold Him ' 


SAVIOUR, if my feet have faltered 
On the pathway of the Cross ; 

If my purposes have altered, 
Or my gold is mixed with dross ;. 

Oh, forbid me not Thy service, . 
Keep me yet in Thy employ, 

Pass me through a sterner cleansing, 
If I may but give Thee joy. 


CHORUS 


, All my work is for the Master, 
He is all my heart's desire. 
Oh, that He may count me faithful, 
In the day that tries by fire! 


Have I worked for hireling wages, 
Or as one with vows to keep, 
With a heart whose love engages 
Life or death, to save the sheep? 
All is known to Thee, my Master, 
All is known, and that is why : 
I can work, and wait the verdict 
Of Thy kind but searching eye. 


I must love Thee; love must rule me, 
Springing up, and flowing forth 
From a childlike heart within me, ` 

Or my work is nothing worth. 
Love with passion, and with patience ; 
. Love with principle and fire ; 
Love with heart, and mind and utterance, 
Serving MEE my one desire. 
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THE WILDERNESS VILLAGE 


ITH the word ‘ Village ' 
there is associated in my 
mind the typical clusters of 


dwellings found in pretty 
rural districts of England; white- 
washed cottages with  neatly-kept 
flower gardens, clematis creeping 
round the doors, and white muslin 
curtains adorning the tiny windows. 
Then there is the village ; green on 
which frolic happy children, as blithe 
and gay as birds on the wing. 

I see again the quaint old village 
church, in which for many years praise 
and devotion have poured from honest, 
simple hearts to the Creator and Giver 
of all good gifts. These combine to 
express a beauty and harmony which 
would be diffitult to surpass were we 
to travel the world. 

But I would now take you to a 
Chinese village which compares very 
unfavourably with the English one I 
have tried to describe. It has been 
named, and rightly so, ' Chang Tyu 
Chuang ' (Wilderness Village), for 
here, on the brown, desolate waste, 
have been built mud dwellings for 
seven hundred families, or approxi- 
mately three thousand men, women, 
and children, who are refugees drawn 
from the war areas of North China. 

What distressing stories could be 
told by these people! When homes 
-and lives were threatened they made 
their’: way’ to Tien-tsin, expecting to 
find wealth and plenty. But, alas ! they 
discovered that poverty abounded here 
also. The rents of houses inside the 
city were too high, so they must needs 
live outside, in chtap mud huts. 

We have some grain tickets to dis- 
tribute, so we will take a peep into 
some of these houses. To plunge the 
head through a door is to be met by a 
sickly, loathsome smell that almost 
makes one recoil. All that meets the 
eye is a room 8 ft. square, with damp 
mud walls and a brick bed, unless we 
include the altar in a corner of the 
room, erected to some heathen God, in 


front of which, on an incense burner, 
there curls up the smoke from the 
smoulderiug ashes. 

‘But why do you spend coppers for 
incense? ’ we ask the poor wretch of a 
woman, who has poured a pathetic tale 
of woe into our ears. ‘ Why,’ she cries, 
almost frantic, and plunges her hands 
into a heap of dirty rags on the brick 
bed, revealing two small human beings 
smothered in small-pox sores, ‘ how 
will my children get better if I don't? ^ 

‘To whom do all these children be- 
long? ' we inquire, when we find about 
ten crowded together in a little hovel, 
and we catch the true significance of 
the reply: ‘ Who knows? Every one 
is huddled together so in this village.’ 

Here are some people having their 
food. Let us examine it. It is black 
cake comprised of meal mixed with 
earth! One has read of such things 
happening during famines, but here it 
is actually seen. Can it be wondered 
at that disease is rampant on every 
hand? 

* Could not these men find work in 
such a large commercial city? ' one 
may ask. Alas! many homes have no 
breadwinner; he has enlisted and never 
béen heard of since. 

‘ But where there is a father? ’ 

Yes, they all have employment at the 
docks, doing the work that cranes and 
elevators do in Western lands, from 
daybreak to sundown, but with little 
remuneration. If a man has a good 
day he may earn sixty coppers, equiva- 
lent in English monev to sixpence, but 
then ‘ pang tju mien ' (ground Indian 
corn), the principal food, is twenty-five 
coppers a pound, and when there are 
six or eight hungry mouths to fill, this 
does not go far. He must also keep 
in mind that if he has not a dollar for 
rent at the end of the month he is in 
danger of being ejected. 

A few weeks ago, when the thermo- 
meter was below zero, a poor emaciated 
woman came to us from this village, 
pleading on behalf of her sister, who 
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had six children. Another infant had 
been born to her on the previous night, 
but because there was no covering and 
no fire in the room it had frozen to 
death ere it had lived an hour. Her 
husband had gone off to the docks. 
Could we spare a few coppers to buy a 
little charcoal? They had a basin they 
ceuld burn it in, and would perhaps be 
able to get a little warmth. We gave 
her money for charcoal, some grain and 
padded clothes, but said that we could 
not promise further help. 

. The next day she came again. This 
visit, however, was to tell us that on 
the previous night her sister had sat 
up exhausted on the brick bed. Just 
then two dogs, prowling outside the 
broken paper door, began to fight 
furiously, and the shock killed: her. 
Before she died, however, her last wish 
was that some one should go and thank 
The Army Officers for their kindness. 


Her body was sewn up in matting and. 


buried that same night, but the dogs 
' would soon discover the corpse. 


THE WILDERNESS VILLAGE 


‘What of the children?’ we in- 
quired, and were told that they had set 
off at daybreak on a long, weary tramp 
to find relatives, who lived in a village 
many miles away., 

We have, by the blessing of God, been 
able to alleviate the temporal needs of 
these people this winter, but Oh, the 
spiritual darkness that prevails! Very 
few of them had previously even heard 
the Name of Jesus. So far there is one 
who has accepted Christ as his Saviour. 

We feel a deep sense of gratitude 


that we are privileged to help these 


* sons of God.’ We believe that if the 
Master should come to earth again, it 
would be in places such as this that He 
would be found. We are encouraged, 
too, by the promise that, ' the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
So we labour on, praying and believing 
that God will hasten the day when this 
beautiful promise shall be fulfilled in 
the Wilderness Village. 

CAPTAIN GEORGE LANCASHIRE, Tien-. 
tsin, North China. 


` 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Has 31,054 Officers and others wholly employed in its service. 


Has 184,333 Local Officers, Bandsmen, and Songsters. 


Comprises 14,719 Corps (i.e. Stations) and Societies. 


Publishes 108 Periodicals in 31 Languages, with a Circulation of 
about 1,881,327 copies per issue. 


Insists upon Total Abstinence as one condition of membership. 


Has always published Annual Balance Sheets and Reports, which 


. are sent on application. 


Is entirely dependent upon voluntary gifts for its maintenance. 


Has 41 Garrisons for Training Officers, ete. 


Operates in 82 countries and colonies, using 59 languages. 
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THE Musical portion of The Salvation Army 
(and which of us would wish to be omitted 
from that category?) regarded as /Ae event 
of July the great gathering of Saturday, 
16th, at the Alexandra Palace, for the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual National Band Fes- 
tivals, under the presidency of Commissioner 
Hurren. There are now 1,000 Salvation 
Army Bands in the British Isles, and as 
many as possible of their Bandmasters 
accepted the invitation of the General to meet 
bim in Council at Mildmay on Sunday, July 
17th, and to remain for a Ten Days’ Special 
Training Session in London. 


* +*+ . * 


Clacton-on-Sea must always be associated 
by Salvationists with the closing months of 
the Army Mother's earthly life. It is there- 
fore with widespread interest that an 
announcement has been received to the effect 
that the Corps here has acquired a new and 
larger Hall, to the cost of which many who 
remember and love the Army Mother are 
contributing their gifts. Situated in the 
town's centre, facing the General Post Office, 
and seating 300, the Hall will, after having 
been dedicated by the General him-elf on 
July 16th, serve as a permanent and very 
practical Memorial to the Mother of The 
Salvation Army, who breathed her last in 
this Essex watering-place on October 4, 189o. 
Major Olive Booth, of whose Division (the 
Eastern, with Headquarters at 31 Tavern 
Street, Ipswich) the Corps forms a part, 
would, we believe, be glad to heax from any 
others who desire to have a share in this 
tribute to her beloved grandmother. 


* * * 


It will be good news for the many friends 
and comrades of Commander Evangeline 
Booth to know that her ‘Songs of the 
Evangel,’ published some time ago in New 
York, are now available in England and can 
be purchased from Salvationist Publishing & 
Supplies, Ltd., Judd Street, London, W.C. 
This attractive volume is illustrated with a 
series of portraits. 

* * * 


It is not too early to begin in August to 
think, talk, and pray about ‘The Great 
Salvation Siege,’ which is being planned to 
take place all over the British Territory be- 
tween October 28 and November a1, 1927. 

Its object is to bring before every man, 





woman, and child the urgent necessity for 
seeking Salvation through Jesus Christ, and 
to use every possible means to lead them to 
immediate decision. Such a combined and 
intensive effort is sure to achieve glorious 
and surprising results. There are still 
within reach of us all far too many people 
who might truly complain: ‘Wo man careth - 
for my soull’ 


* * * 


One of the inner matters which concerns 
Mrs. Booth is her personal interest in and 
care for the well-being of The Army’s women 
Officers. An interval between Sessions at 
Sunbury recently was utilized for two in- 
teresting gatherings—one of them being for 
the wives of Headquarters! Staff Officers 
(with whom were associated some single 
women Staff Officers). This was presided 
over by Mrs. Booth and most heartily valued 
and enjoyed by all present. 


* = * 


The other Sunbury event was a week.end 
devoted to spiritual refreshment and happy 
intercourse by a company of Headquarters’ 
Staff Officers and their wives, over which 
the General and Mrs. Booth presided. Such 
rare opportunities for close-up association 
with their leaders and with one another are 
valued by the Officers more than can easily 
be expressed. 


» * * 


When Lieut.-Commissioner ‘and Mrs. 
Stevens sailed from Kenya, the Commis. 
sioner was sufficiently recovered from the 
recent serious accident to his leg to under- 
take the homeward journey without risk, and 
has arrived safely. To a comrade he said: 
'I have had the use of my legs for sixty- 
eight years and never thought to thank Cod 
for that blessing until now! ” 

* * * 

It is well known that, anniversaries are 
turned to the account of The Army's work in 
every land for purposes of soul-saving and 
speeding-up of the chariot-wheels. With 
this in view, Congresses on the Continent 
were conducted by visitors from London as 
follows: Denmark, the Chief of the Staff: 
Finland, Commissioner and Mrs. Eadie; 
Norway, Commissioner and Mrs. Hoggard; 
Sweden, Colonel Catherine Booth, with 
whom was Commissioner Larsson. Very 
many people publicly sought Salvation and 
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Holiness, and at each centre the presence, 


and blessing of God were’ gloriously mani- 
fested. & 
* * * 


Lieut.-Commissioner McMillan is receiv- 
ing many congratulations on the result of the 
first Self-Denial Effort under his direction in 
the United States Central "Territory. In 
addition to raising millions of dollars for re- 
lief work among the Mississippi flood vic- 
tims, the Territory succeeded in passing its 
Self-Denial Target. 

* * * 


Among the recent agtivities of Commis- 


sioner and Mrs. Booth-Tucker has been a 
fruitful Salvation Campaign at lslington. 
Not only were people converted in the Meet. 
ings, but one woman went away so sorrowful 


.that she was constrained: to kneel at her 


kitchen table and-seek Salvation. The Com- 
missioner was a welcome visitor and sharer 
in one of the Inter: tional Headquarters’ 
mid-day Prayer Meetings the other day. 

tt +» * 


The plan on which these fifteen-minute 
* Knee-Drills! are arranged is as follows: A 
different Officer-leader is selected for each 
day. . Monday's Knee-Dril is held in a 
ground.floor office, and then the higher 
floors are taken in turn until by Friday the 
Editorial level is reached. Requests for 
special intercession are sincerely dealt with, 


' our Missionary Officers’ needs are daily re- 


membered, and often there is rejoicing over 
some definite answer to prayer. | 
* * »c 
Commissioner McIntyre has, we observe, 
been making a special point of getting round 
to every Corps and Officers’ Quarters in the 
new (Southern U.S.A.) Territory, of which 
he is in command, and making the personal 
acquaintance of his Officers and Soldiers 
before launching a special campaign. Com, 


.missioner Giffords mother, who is over 


ninety years of age, participated in this 
year's ' Mother's Day’ celebrations in the 
Western States of America, of which her son 
is Commander. 
* ^ t 

The re-opening of a Corps at Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk, in June last, recalls the story 
of Sergeant-Major Thomas Jackson, which 


. readers may remember in ' All the World’ 


for September, 1925. "This comrade, known 


. women—-were ‘called up.’ 


"FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 


as The Salvation Army shoemaker, was con- 
verted under Miss Eva Booth at the Great 
Western Hall, Marylebone.’ He then felt he 
must return to Saxmundham and work for 
God. As an Army Outpost from Leiston, 
Saxmundham kept up the Flag until the war 
took its little Hall and its Soldiers—men and 
After that, for 
twelve years, our comrade toiled on, often 
quite alone, wearing uniform, and holding 
weekly Open-Airs in the Market Square, and 
believing for the Corps to re-open. With 
him we rejoice that his faith and persistent 
Salvationism are now rewarded. 


ü a * 


Commissioner Simpson’s voyage home 
from South America was again noteworthy 
for the interest shown by ship’s officers and 
passengers in The Army's work. The. ship’s 
doctor had attended two Meetings conducted 
by the Founder, one in rgro and the other . 
in the 'I.C.C.? Strand Hall in 1914. He 
repeated to Commissioner Simpson some 
words of the Founder which had left a 
profound impression on his mind and heart. 

Having asked Brigadier Gordon Simpson 
to take the Sunday morning Bible lesson on 
board, the ship’s captain announced that at 
the close a collection would be taken for the 
funds of The Salvation Army. There was a 
most generous response, and a number of 
passengers expressed their pleasure at being 
given this opportunity to assist the Work. 

* * * 


At one or other of the centres he visited— 
i.e. Buenos Ayres and Rosario, in the ARGEN- 
TINE; Santiago and Valparaiso, in CHILE; 
St. Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, in Brazii— 
Commissioner Simpson was able to meet the 
majority of the Officers of the three South 
American Territories. In addition, he spent 
hours in interviews with his Staff, Field and 
Social comrades, and found that, though the 
fight is a hard and uphill one, these brave 
Officers are full of love for God and the 
General, and of happy faith for the future. 


* * * 
After a few weeks at home, that seasoned 
Salvationist Campaigner, Commissioner 


Bullard, has again left England. This time 
the General has asked him to hold on in 


‘Kenya until the appointment—which will 


shortly be made—of a permanent Commander 


for the East African Territory. á 
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THE GENERAL AS A TEACHER 


F the many purposes which 

“The War Cry’ (the Official 

Gazette of The Salvation 

Army, as its sub-title de- 

clares it to be) serves, not by any 

means the least important is the 

medium which the General more or less 

regularly makes it of instructing The 

Army's rank and file in the various 

matters which concern both their well- 
being and their work. 

During recent months some of that 
teaching has been conveyed in a series 
of ‘ Interviews’ which have appeared 
from week to week in the columns of 
the paper named, and from which we 
are pleased to make some extracts for 
what we hope will prove both of 
interest and benefit of ‘ A.W.’ readers. 

Granted in all sorts of places—un- 
likely and unfavourable, as well as con- 
venient and helpful—these Interviews 
have covered a wide range of subjects, 
some of them of general and common 
concern, some of them relating to 
subjects of more passing interest, 
events of the hour. Some again have 
had their origin in the General’s own 
reading and the thought which that 
reading has kindled in his own mind. 

But whatever fhe subject upon which 
he has spoken, and whatever the cause 
of its birth, the General’s bow is a 
strong one, and his lesson has a prac- 
tical end. 

Striking a high note in his appeal 
that 1927 should be ‘a year of seeking 
and red-hot experience,’ the General 
urges that ' it is a help really to look 
at our own needs.’ 


' Take the man,’ he says, ‘ who is 


25 


impulsive, whose spirit has never 


been broken and trained, and who 
finds himself in difficulties. because of 
his hastiness. Let him look at him- 
self honestly. Instead of excusing 
that which he regrets, let him recog- 


nize that it is more of the Living. 


God he needs in order to correct this 
weakness in his character. 


* * + 


- * The Army is splendid! More and 
more I see how glorious are the 
fruits of our practical application oí 
the truth to human needs. God is 
working through us. But He ts not 
working through many of us as He 
could and would work—therefore all 
the work He wants to do is not 
done!’ 

In another place the General very 
powerfully argues that real Freedom 
can only be acquired through a know- 
ledge of the Truth. 

‘ Freedom to love God—freedom 
to obey God—freedom to walk with 
God—freedom to please God—free- 
dom to suffer for God '—these are 
things that can only be obtained by 
those who ' know the Truth '—the 
truth about themselves, the truth 
about Salvation, the truth about 
God. 

The very antithesis of the Freedom 
and Light which the Truth brings was 
emphasized upon another occasion in 
some remarks upon the darkness of 
sin. 

* Maybe the world is dark; yes, it 
is; but that very thing is a challenge 
to The Army everywhere. Why is 


~ 
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the world groping in the gloom of 
its misery and darkness; darkness so 
dearly bought? Why is it, as Jesus 
Christ said, that ‘‘ men love dark- 
ness rather than light"?  '' Be- 
cause, as He continued, “ their 
deeds are evil."' 

‘ More and more I come to recog- 

nize, in all who suffer in this part of 
the world, by reason of the Night of 
Sin, that it is the rejection of Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World, 
which inevitably causes the black- 
ness in which the people grope. 
Truly, “ Hei is despised and rejected 
of men." And just because they 
turn their backs upon Him, they turn 
away from the radiance and glory 
of His sin-dispelling power, and go 
down into deeper shades of night; 
into more awful and grievous bonds.’ 
‘ But I am more delighted than T can 
say that I find, everywhere I come, 
that The Army has the courage, up- 
lifted by the favour of God, to rise 
in answer to the call of the hour, and 
to strike blow on blow for the free- 
dom of the people from the gross 
slaveries of iniquity. 

The various activities of The Army 
accept the challenge to come to grips 
with, and to strike out against the 
forces of wickedness which would 
otherwise proceed with the damna- 
tion of the race as if it were the 
natural, and logical, and accepted 
order of things. We hate that 
abominable doctrine. We say it is 
unnatural and illogical. We love 
Salvation just because it damns the 
` damnation of the people, and we are 
at it all the time. 

Asked what he had to say upon the 
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once the soul has left its mortal 
home, how great must our responst- 
bility be to do all we can whilst still 
there is time to bring men to God! 
There are probably amongst your 
readers numbers of people who . 
would be shocked at the thought of 
praying to God for those who are 
dead, even though they should be, 
their own dear ones. May I ask how^ 
many of them have done, or are 
doing, anything to bring the living 
to a knowledge of the Salvation 
which alone can fit them for life or 
death? Is it, not an agonizing 
thought that so many will suffer 
keenly when the last chance has been 
allowed to slip past, who never 
prayed for them or did anything to 
warn them when living of the peril 
of neglecting God and His pardon? 

' To me that is the saddest thing 
of ali—that so little prayer has been 


made for the living. Fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, 
widows and  widowers,  broken- 


hearted lovers and life-long friends, 
all have confided in me at some time 
or other with a view to my giving 
them some word of hope concerning 
their silent dead. Alas! I have so 
often discovered that in life and 
health and safety not only was little 
effort put forth to warn and save, 
but that there was little if any 
prayer made for their precious souls.’ 

' It is not my purpose to indict any 
one, but I feel bound to press home 
the question : Where do we stand in 
this matter? Not of our responsi- 
bility to God—I am not thinking of. 
that just now; but our responsibility 
to ourselves and to those who have 


come within our sphere of influence 
—who have, perhaps, lived and died 
in sin—for whom we have not 
offered up one strong, compassionate 
prayer. The wanderers and wrong- 
doers, the blasphemers and pleasure- 
seekers, the drunkards and profli- 
gates, who have been lost from our 
very town or district or street, and 
for whom we have never bothered to 
cry to God to have mercy upon them. 


much vexed question of the utility of 
Prayers for the dead, after making it 
plain that in his view ' Prayer for the 
.dead does not appear to be in harmony 
with the teaching of the Bible or the 
principles of God's government, the 
General asked : 

' After all, is not this a small 
matter compared with another that 
is closely related to it? If we do not 
believe that prayer can avail when 
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The worldly people, the backsliders 
and deceivers and criminals, about 
whom we can feel rothing but grief 
or horror when we think of them as 
being in Hell, and vet for whose Sal- 
vation we never spent one short hour 
on our knees before God. How can 
we answer to ourselves for these? ’ 
Making Easter and the Resurrection 
Life his theme, the General, through 
his interviewer, asks his readers: 

' Has this resurrection life come 
to you? I am not asking here— 
Have you any religion, or any faith, 
or do you go to Church or to the 
Meetings, or do you wear the uni- 
form? All that may be possible 
without you having proved the power 
of His resurrection. But I want to 
know—have you surrendered to that 
power? Have you yielded yourself 
to that new life? l 
. * Life came to Jesus in that grave; 
in every part of His dear body He 
received it. The broken tissues, the 


wounded hands and feet, the torn. 


and thorn-marked brow, the opened 
side—there it all was, dead. And 
now life with resurrection power 
comes, and brain and heart, and 
hands and feet, and muscle and nerve 
are alive again. Now He can move; 
now He will arise; now He shakes 
off the grave clothes. Now He is 
alive for ever more! 

* So I say to our readers : Will you 
yield to this life? Will you give in 
to it? Let your will go; let your 
love be consecrated; Jet your 
thoughts be given up; let your poor, 
weak, even though it be dead, faith 
be left to His mighty power. He is 
the Resurrection and the Life; He 
will do it; He grill cleanse and sanc- 
tify you; He will loosen your bonds 
if only you will let His resurrection 
power have all its way with you. 
Gve up to Him just now. Go right 
down and say with Thomas, who be- 
fore was such a doubter, “ My Lord 
and my God!” ? 


With his thought focused upon the 
multifarious efforts which The Army is 


making for the young, the General has 
something to say about the enormity of 
the problem which 1hose undertakings 
present : mE 

‘ The Founder was in the habit of 
declaring that being willing to fad 
was one of the secrets of success in 
big undertakings, and the reverse 
the secret of most of the big failures 
in the battles of the Lord. So I 
would say to Officers and Locals 
alike, think—observe—experiment— 
dare to risk! 

‘In problem-solving, let us culti- 
vate the art of indifference to snubs 
and sneers. Mr. and Mrs. Little- 
Heart, all the Little-Faith set, and 
our old acquaintance Small-Mind 
and his family, will doubtless ridi- 
cule the notion of doing anything 
better than has been done before. 
My advice is: Take no notice! You 
will never influence the future if you 
are too much influenced by the pre- 
sent. Ours is a world-job—a world 
Salvation. Expect to be sat upon 
by the people who cannot see beyond 
the garden-wall and who have been 
trying to sit on something ever since 
they were born! Go on with your 
task | ! 

' Tackle the mechanical problem. 
We must of course have discipline, 
system, forms, singing and playing, 
and so forth. In some Corps all this 
is excellently planned—the educa- 
tional part is splendid, the demon- 
strations successful, the finances 
good, attendances on the increase. 
But the children are not converted to 
God. "Thus, sooner or later, a pro 
portion of the Young People drift 
from us, or lead each other astray, 
or pass into the Senior Corps pos- 
sessing only the form of Salvation- 
ism without its essential spirit, and 
then later, perhaps, they became a 
reproach to us instead of a strength. 
Do not, I say to all concerned, rest 
on these substitutes, or the whole 
affair is in danger of going down to 
spiritual death and ruin! At all 
costs,' and the General's voice deep- , 
ened, 'above everything else, the 
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children and Young People must be 
brought to Christ! | 

‘ Combat the worldly spirit. That 
is another desperate problem. It is 
dead against us as it was ever dead 
against Jesus Christ. It is still the 
same. We see it to-day in the 
amusements, the dress, the pictures, 
the unclean publications. We must 
—Oh, we must !—save the young 
people from the flowing tides of self- 
indulgence and worldliness. 

' I couple with this foe the lure of 
money. More than ever this seems to 
. be regarded and striven for as the 
great prize of life. And akin to these 
things is the bondage of pleasure. 
We must teach the young to master 
this devastating craze, and to dis- 
criminate between what is healthy 
and necessary and useful recreation 
and what is mere selfish and harmful 
indulgence. 

' We must have more teaching 
and more example, more faith, and 
more prayer, more personal dealing 
and more patience. The submission 
and humility of Jesus, simplicity in 
talk and dress, respect for their 
elders and for authority, reverence, 
purity—the purity of Holiness—this 
is what we must teach them and train 
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them in and set before them. This is 
God's will! This is The Army’s am- 
bition! This is my constant prayer.’ 
Even ‘ the Derby ' forms a jumping- 
off place for the General to say some- 
thing ad rem to the race in which those 
who serve their Lord are engaged, and 
quotes some quaint and telling pas- 
sages from John Bunyan’s ‘ Heavenly 
Footman.’ We are reminded of the 
Directions for the runner which the 
author of that little book lays down, 
and of which this is the first : 

‘If thou wouldest so Run... 
then be sure that thou get into the 
Way that leadeth thither. For it is 
a vain thing to think that ever thou 
shalt have the Prize, though thou 
runnest never so fast, unless thou art 
in the Way that leads to it. Set the 
case that there should be a man in 
London, that was to run to York for 
a Wager. Now though he run never 
so swiftly, yet if he run full South, 
he might run himself quickly out of 
Breath, and be never the nearer the 
Prize, but rather the farther off. Just 
so is it here, it is not simply the 
Runner, nor yet the hasty Runner, - 
that winneth the Crown, unless he be 
in the way that leadeth thereto.'' 

K. 


A PRAYER 


Lorn, I thank Thee that Thy love constraineth me. I thank Thee that, in the 
great labyrinth of life, Thou waitest not for my consent to lead me. I thank Thee 
that Thou leadest me by a way which I know not, by a way which is above the 
level of my poor understanding. I thank Thee that Thou art not repelled by 
my bitterness, that Thou art not turned aside by the heat of my spirit. There 
is no force in this universe so glorious as the force of Thy love; it compels me 
to come in. O divine servitude, O slavery that makes me free, O love that 
imprisons me only to set my feet in a larger room, enclose me more and more 
within Thy folds. Protect me from the impetuous desires of my nature—desires 
as short-lived as they are impetuous. Ask me not where I would like to go; tell 
me where to go; lead me in Thine own way ; bold me in Thine own light. Amen. 
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AFRICAN LIONS ATTEND! 


AN OPEN-AIR MEETING 


went to South Africa. The late 

Commissioner Estill had been 
appointed Territorial Commander for 
The Army’s work in the sub-Continent, 
and many were the long and toilsome 
journeys they made together. 

Lieut.-Commissioner Unsworth has 

just returned from his latest visit, 
having for a period been in charge of 
the Territory, pending the appointment 
of Commissioner de Groot, whose 
arrival is now eagerly expected. ‘ You 
must remember,’ the returned traveller 
remarked, ‘ that much early-day jour- 
neying was made in mule-wagons. 
For example, there was no railway to 
Johannesburg, and no connecting line 
with the Free State from the Trans- 
vaal, and as yet The Salvation Army 
was scarcely known, and the hardships 
endured by our comrades, were many 
‘and real. We were very poor and had 
few well-to-do friends; but they were 
glorious days, and God was with us. 
Then, as to-day, the South African 
Salvationists stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in the spirit of self-sacrifice with 
The Army’s very best, and = such 
women-warriors as Mrs. Colonel 
Rauch and Mrs. Colonel Clarke were 
attracted by the earnestness of its 
evangelical appeal. 
. © Though The Army has made satis- 
factory progress, it has been con- 
fronted with many difficulties, but in 
the wisdom and strength of God it has 
been able to make good headway. 

‘South Africz has had a full share 
of turmoil and eruption, and more 
than once Salvation Army work has 
been temporarily retarded. But God 
has been with our comrades, and their 
united labours have been crowned by 
the Salvation of the people. 

‘The two great peoples, Dutch and 
English, are about equal in number, 
and it is, perhaps, not surprising to 
find that each race maintains its dis- 


T is thirty-eight years since ` 
| Captain Isaac Unsworth first 


HURRIEDLY ABANDONED 


tinctive characteristics. The entire 
white population of South Africa is not 
very great. From the Cape to the 
Zambesi there cannot be more than a 
million and a quarter of white people, 
so there is plenty of room for all who 
are good and loyal citizens to work 
for a noble ideal in an understanding 
spirit that makes for the diminution of 
differences. In The Salvation Army 
we are proud to be under the one Flag, 
and recognize that the spirit of unity 
which prevails within our ranks is the 
spirit which is likely to achieve the 
highest results for God and the people. 

‘The language question in South . 
Africa cannot be ignored. All Govern- 
ment documents are bi-lingual, as are 
also time-tables and all public notices. 
In the schools both languages are 
taught, and the teachers must qualify 
accordingly. 

* Afrikaans, the vocabulary of which 
is composed very largely of Dutch and 
English words, and includes many 
native terms, is increasingly employed. 
Sermons are preached in Africaans, 
and tbe Bible is being translated 
into it. 

‘During past years our Corps work 
has been very materially affected by 
the situation, but The Army, which 
lives to win the souls of men for Christ, 
irrespective of colour, race, or creed, 
has laboured on amongst the people 
with steady success, and is held in 
increasingly high esteem. Aside from 
Cape Town, where there is a very 
considerable English population, 
The Army’s work in the Colony is, 
for the greater part, carried on 
amongst Dutch-speaking people. In 
the Eastern States the inhabitants are 
principally English ; away up in Johan- 
nesburg there is an English popula- 
tion; outside the city, in the farming 
districts, the Dutch are to be found. A 
wonderful spirit of unity exists 
amongst our Officers, without racial 
distinction. They know that God’s 
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grace is not nationalized, and that His 
love and mercy know no colour-bar. 

Though in South Africa The Army 
has not met with conspicuous success, 
God is honouring the self-sacrificing 
labours of our comrades in a way that 
fills the heart with thanksgiving. 
With the arrival in the Territory of 
Commissioner and Mrs. de Groot and 
Colonel and Mrs. Bettridge — the 
Colonel has been appointed Chief 
Secretary, and I was present to instal 
him into his position—a new era of 
blessing and prosperity wiff;-i. hope, 
set in. 

‘In regard to South Africa I am, I 
think, in a position to make compari- 
"sons. I was in the country first, 
thirty-eight years ago. Again, as the 
General's representative, I was sent 
out seventeen years ago, and then, 
eight years back, I returned to the 
Cape. Now, after months of cam- 
paigning, during which I have had 
unique opportunity of noting what has 
been done, I have returned to this 
country grateful to God for what my 
eyes have seen and confident that there 
are great days ahead. 

I can see improvement in the way 
The Army is organized, and that its 
influence upon all classes, whether 
Dutch, English, or native, is consider- 
ably greater than it was. Wherever I 
have gone I have spoken of The 
Army's world-wide work, and prom- 
inent ministers and citizens have pre- 
sided for me and have paid tribute to 
the magnificent character of The 
Army's varied activities. 

* Our Social Work is recognized as 
an absolute necessity, especially in the 
big centres. Take, for example, the 
Maternity Hospitals for Women, 
especially the magnificent Mothers’ 
Hospital in Cape Town, which is 
patronized by people of every religious 
persuasion. Jewesses come and, like 
so many others, exclaim: '' We love 
to come to the place, because here you 
pray to God.” In Cape Town there is 
a similar hospital for coloured women. 
So you see this good work goes on, 
amongst the better-circumstanced and 
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the very poorest, and our comrades 
are proud to point out that, as statistics 
testify, the Hospital is one of thé 
safest in the world. 

‘It is, moreover, an excellent train- 
ing-centre for Nurses. The wives of 
missionaries from the Zambesi enter 
The Army’s Hospital to be trained in 


 midwifery for service, some of them, 


right up in the heart of Central Africa. 
All our own Missionary Officers’ wives 
will I believe, receive training in the 
Mothers’ Hospital at Cape Town 
before proceeding to their work. 

‘Brigadier Jameson, the Warden 
in charge, has been a Salvationist 
since she was a little child. She was 
the youngest Young People’s Ser- 
geant-Major at Consett, and now, 
having. long ago answered the call for 
Officership, her name and fame have 
travelled throughout South Africa, 
amongst English and Dutch alike, for 
surely many hundreds of women have 
come under her influence. She has a 
good staff of Nurses, and is assisted 
by Commandant Shapcott, who came 
out of the old Bristol Circus Corps. 
In Johannesburg, Durban, and Port 
Elizabeth, also, we have smaller Hos- 
pitals of this character. 

‘Another branch of work I may 
mention is that on behalf of children, 
especially those who are regarded as 
outcasts. In Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, and Port Elizabeth we have 
Homes for such, and the Government 
indicates its appreciation by often 
sending children to our Homes. 

‘Then, again, worthy service is 
being carried on amongst the veteran 
pioneer workmen of the gold digging 
days. But for The Army, many of 
these aged men wouldebe more or less 
derelict. It would do you good to see 
how happily sheltered they are in our 
Homes for the Aged at Johannesburg 
and Bulawayo, where they are cared 
for and can spend the evening of their 
days in a degree of comfort they could 
not otherwise enjoy, away from the 
temptation to drink, which is the un- 
doing of so many old diggers. 

‘The Hostel work, too, is develop- 
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ing in a gratifying way. Not many 
years ago we had nothing of this kind 
in Cape Town; now we have Hostels 
for men and women, which are increas- 
ingly proving a boon to people coming 
up from the country, who are often 
strange to town life. There is another 
for the girls of the city, and at this 
Hostel we found Mrs. Brigadier Clack, 
whose husband was called away to 
Heaven so unexpectedly two years 
ago. Instead of spending her days in 
loneliness she is devoting her energies 
to the well-being of the girls in the 
Hostel. In Johannesburg, likewise, 
there is an excellent Home for Girls. 
It is a well-built, admirably-equipped 
Institution, with ample sleeping and 
restaurant accommodation. Field- 
rud and Mrs. Beigley are in charge 
of it. 

‘In the city we are erecting a better 
building for native girls. Many of 
.these come into the town and have 
nowhere to go, and thus are sometimes 
confronted with severe temptation. 
The General has very generously con- 
sented to advance money towards the 
erection of this Hostel and Shelter. 
Staff-Captain Pettersen, who speaks 
the language like a native, is devoted 
to her work amongst African women 
and girls. She is also in the confidence 
of the magistrates, who have often 


conferred with her upon vexing pro- 


blems. 

‘ Here is just one story for mothers 
the Staff-Captain could tell. She found 
that a poor native woman who had 
nowhere to go had been without food 
for three days. .A baby was hugged 
closely to her, and she looked lost and 
dazed, a truly piteous spectacle. After 
she had been caged for and gently fed, 
and had gone to rest, the Staff-Captain 
still felt concerned, and went to her in 
the night, only to discover that the 
suffering spirit had left its frail tene- 


ment, and that the little child was 


asleep on its dead mother's breast.' 
The Native Work, the Commis- 
sioner informed us, is excellently 
organized, its Chief Secretary being 
Colonel Frederick Clark, who has 
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given over forty years to this depart- 
ment of Army activity. In passing, it 
is interesting to note that Colonel ' 
Allister Smith was introduced by the 
Commissioner to the vocation which: 
dominated his life so powerfully. In 
an article on Colonel Smith's pioneer- 
ing work, Mrs. Colonel Carpenter 
makes the following reference: 

‘The Colonel's first appointment in 
Africa was to Beaconsfield, on the 
diamond fields. Lieut.-Commissiouer 
Unsworth was his Divisional Com- 
mander, with his Headquarters at 
Kimberley. In his travels he had come 
across a native town of some 10,000 
population, and determined to visit it, 
taking with him Captain Smith. They 
went, and were received by the great 
Chief Mankaroane, seated in his state 
chair, and wearing his state robes made 
of skins of rare animals. About him 
were his counsellors, squatting on their 
heels. Commissioner Unsworth talked 
with the chief, and in conclusion sug- 
gested prayer. Descending from his 
*'throne,"' the chief joined the two Sal- 
vationists, kneeling in prayer before 
‘* the Great-Great,’’ as the Zulus speak 
of God.  Involuntarily, a great love 
leaped to life in the heart of Allister 
Smith for these men—a handful of the 
millions of Africa's dark sons. He 
felt he would gladly give his life to win 
them for Christ.’ 

It is in the same spirit of love that 
our devoted Missionary Workers, 
Lieut.-Colonel Soul, Lieut.-Colonel 
Bradley, the late Major Jim Osborne, 
the late Major Barker, and others, 
have carried forward The Army’s 
work among Natives. . 

‘There has been a great change in 
Rhodesia, where some striking devel- 
opments have taken place,’ resumed 
the Commissioner. ‘We have no 
fewer than ninety Native Corps in 
the Salisbury Division alone, besides 
several educational centres. Through 
the devotion of our comrades the work 
has been extended into Northern 
Rhodesia, right up into the higher 
reaches, known as the lion country. 

‘Imagine a situation like this: 
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‘Our comrades were holding an 
Open-Air Meeting one evening when, 
to their utter astonishment, out of the 
scrub came a number of lions, large 
and small, and, in an instant or two 
the animals were in possession of the 
Open-Air stand! Our comrades barri- 
caded themselves up in their Meeting- 
place, and a brave little native Officer, 
who was ''cut off " in the Quarters, 
blocked up the doorway with boxes. 
With the terrifying noise of the lions 
about them, but putting their trust in 
God, the besieged ones spent the 
night. Fortunately, before morning 
the unwelcome visitors had decamped 
in disgust, having found nothing 
better than the chickens and the faith- 
ful watchdog to satisfy their hunger. 

‘This took place right up at the 
point of the Zambesi, where it takes 
the turn to go down to the Victoria 
Falls. 

‘ Nor does this incident stand alone. 
The Divisional Officer hereabouts 
recently lost his way in company with 
a, native; so the pair of them pushed 
through the high grass until they 
came into the open. ' There, to their 
consternation, they found five men who 
had been watching the movement in 
the grass, kneeling with loaded rifles 
at their shoulders. It was a great 
mercy they had not fired; for they had 
been tracking lions and had seen them 
pass into the scrub, and were surprised 
to find that our comrades had not seen 
the lions. It was a double deliverance, 
for the Salvationists had been saved 
from the lions and also from the fire 
of the huntsmen. 

‘A Government inspector of one of 
the great reserves recently paid his 
tribute to the character of The Army’s 
work amongst the natives. The reason 
of our success, he thought, was that 
we did not allow those who came under 
our influence either to make intoxica- 
ting liquor or to drink it. This, of 
course, is quite true; but The Army 
aims at far more than making and 
keeping the natives sober, it works 
and prays for their complete Salva- 
tion, and meets with surprising 
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success. At the Howard Institute, for 
example, where Captain and Mrs. 
Kimball, from the United States, are 
in charge, the influence of The Army 
is good, and God is blessing the 
labours of these and all our other com- 
rades in the Salvation of souls.’ 
‘Here, too, the natives come and 
work for a few hours on the farm, 
where they are taught brick-making, 
agriculture, fence-making, and other 
useful crafts, in return for which we 
help to educate them. Here, one of 
our Officers, Ensign Wackernagel, a 
devoted woman from Switzerland, 
some time ago suffered a serious acci- 
dent, through the upsetting’ of a 
native-driven cart. She was wonder- 
fully brave, and as soon as they had 
attended to her injuries (it was a bad 
compound fracture of the leg), she 
insisted upon being allowed to return 
to her work. When I was there she 
was hopping about on crutches with 
one leg in plaster of Paris, and, despite 
her crippled condition; seemed to be 
the happiest individual in my Meetings. 
‘The Army is doing a remarkable 
work in teaching the natives music. In 
all my long and varied experience I had 
never seen anything quite like my fare- 
well from Johannesburg. Our splendid 
native Soldiers, with three fine Brass 
Bands at their head, marched in pro- 
cession through the streets of Johan- 
nesberg towards the Town Hall, where 
I took their salute. It would have 
done you good to see our native men 
and women comrades marching past in 
their uniform, and to have heard them 
singing The Army's songs. ] was 
interested to note the tunics worn by 
some of the men. More than one had 
done service in England, and on the 
shoulder strap of one I saw the words, 
‘Burton Band'! Another striking 
indication of the international spirit of 
The Army is found.in the fact that New 
Zealand, where Commissioner Hay, 
formerly the Territorial Commander 
for South Africa—is the Leader, sent 
forty new brass instruments for the 
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‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


A SERIAL STORY OF Oum EARLY DAYS 


Summary 


At Salisbury Captain Polly Faulcon- 
bridge was dubbed ‘ The Zulu Queen.’ Riot- 
ous opposition marked her successful work 
here, and at Chester. She was painfully 
weakened by severe injuries, first to her 
shoulder, and then to her head. At Oldham 
excellent work was done among drunkards. 
Certain empty-headed girls ‘ fainted’ in 
Sunday evening Meetings, and the Captain 
decided to cure them. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE therefore announced that 

all who were liable to faint 

must sit at the back, and that 

she would always have a bucket 
of water on the platform, which she 
herself would come and pour over any 
one who needed it. She had no more 
trouble. They were ‘dressed to 
death,’ and had no wish for a cold 
douche. Some of those very girls, 
when really converted, made fine Sal- 
vationists. 


One Sunday. morning a policeman: 


appeared at Knee-Drill (held from 
7 to 8 a.m., and attended by 150 to 
200), bringing with him an African 
negress in a terribly dirty condition. 
Her story was that she had been 
engaged by a lady for service on the 
voyage to England, with the promise 
that a post would be found for her on 
arrival. The said post had not materi- 
alized; she found herself stranded. 
Theatres and drink had melted her 
money, and now she was homeless and 
had been sleeping out. 

The Army had no Social Institutions 
in those days, but the Captains had 
Social-Officer hearts. They took the 
negress to their Quarters, got her 
cleansed and into some of their own 
clothing, had her with them in the 
Meetings all day, and at night she was 
beautiful saved. Their method all the 
while was to treat each case as best 
they could. 

Their Holiness Meetings were the 
most loved of all by the Soldiers. 


There was a lot of singing—the songs 
straight and searching, and to such 
lovely tunes. Special favourites were: 
‘Hark, listen to the trumpeters '; 
‘Let every lamp be burning,’ and 

Oh, every land is filled with sin, 

But The Salvation Army is bound to win! 

‘It is a wonderful tonic to me to sing 
the old things,' declared the Zulu 
Queen to her interviewer. 

They finished at Oldham after eight 
months, amid ‘the usual terrible 
weeping.' The uprooting process grew 
no easier by repetition. So many 
people trooped to see them off that the 
station-master met the two travellers 
with the appeal to ‘ please come inside 
as quickly as you can.' Then they 
closed the gates hoping thus to ' get 
rid of the crowds.’ i 

Lieutenant Lily Coleman, who had 
helped at Oldham for awhile, had been 
promoted and gone in charge of a 
Corps. She was afterwards Mrs. Adju- 
tant Skinner, and put in many useful 
years before she went to Heaven. 

At Bradford, where they took charge 
in August, 1883, they were in Major 
Cadman’s Division, and had the con- 
stant use of Prince’s Theatre, with 
Pullen’s, also, for Sunday evenings. 
The Corps had a big and very fine 
Brass Band, and the Bandsmen would 
march away from Sunday evening’s 
Open-Air Meeting six deep, in such 
formation that, at a given point, they 
could neatly divide. 

Thus a complete Band, three deep, 
entered Pullen’s Theatre, and its 
duplicate marched on to Prince's. The 
public loved to watch this manceuvre, 
and the new Officers added to the 
interest by forming up the whole Corps 
in the same way, so that they could 
halve right down the ranks and divide 
themselves equally, a Captain going 
with each battalion, and taking a 
service one Sunday at Pullen's, and the 
next at Prince's. 
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Talking from the stage of a huge 
. theatre with two galleries (packed to 

. the top every Sunday night), gave our 
Captain a very ' far-away ' feeling, but 
in her visitation she came near to the 
people, and soon knew them well. 

Here is a sample week's pro- 
gramme: Monday evening, a Meeting 
for converted drunkards; Tuesday, for 
Soldiers; Wednesday, for Sisters 
(‘they got on splendidly and out of 
their shyness’); Thursday’s was called 
a ‘Come and See’ Meeting, or had 
some similarly intriguing title ; Friday, 
Holiness; Saturday, Free and Easy; 
Sunday (early) Knee-Drill; morning, 
Holiness; afternoon, Testimony or 
Free and Easy; evening, Salvation. 
Really they were all ‘ Salvation,’ and 
people could kneel at the mercy-seat in 
any Meeting. 

Some special week-afternoon Holi- 
ness Meetings were arranged by the 
Captain at this Corps and conducted 
by Major Cadman, whose whimsical 
humour and quaint sayings still linger 
in her memory. For instance, she 
would not agree to his reporting ‘a 
good time inside and hundreds out,’ 
saying, ‘people would misunder- 
stand it.’ 

‘Cast your bread on the waters, 
and it will return to you hot buttered 
toast,’ is another Cadmanism. 

Unable to stand so great a strain for 
long, our comrades were farewelied 
after two months and sent (November, 
1883) not ‘om rest’ but to ‘an 
easier command ’—with no roughness 
—namely Liverpool. Here, for the first 
time, Captain Faulconbridge found her 
building (a large church only recently 
taken), not full on a Sunday evening. 
As one effort to attract more people a 
Fruit Banquet was announced. A 
gentleman paid for twenty sixpenny 
tickets, to be given away, and Captain 
Downing stood at a street corner and 
offered them free to passers-by, but 
nobody would either believe her or 
accept one! ‘What a text this incident 
supplied to her colleague— Exactly 
how people treat God’s offer of Salva- 
Hon t? 
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Four young women who believed 
themselves to be Salvationists but had 
never ‘fallen into line,’ persisted in 
joining .the procession wearing such 
big ‘bustles’ that the rank behind 
them was kept ‘ever so far away.’ 
Dealt with, they refused to conform, 
so the Captain said, ‘ Very well, next 
time you appear in the ranks dressed 
like that I shall publicly ask you to 
leave.’ This actually happened and 
caused quite a sensation; the bustle- 
wearers complained to the Divisional 
Officer, who inquired into matters and 
backed the Captain’s action. 

In high dudgeon the quartet then 
stayed away, but the Captain patiently 
visited and reasoned with them, and 
finally they agreed that they had not 
been ‘ out-and-out for God’; that she 
was right, and they would dress 
neatly. They soon became four of her 
best Soldiers, convinced and won by 
her firm adhesion to principle and her 
loving patience. 

Officers’ Meetings were to be held 
at Southport, and their Divisional 
Commander, wanting the Liverpool 
Officers to get a little sea air, gave 
them a Southport address to which 
they could go direct from their even- 
ing Meeting. This they very gladly 
did, arriving near midnight and being 
very graciously welcomed by a young 
son of the house. Next morning they 
met his parents, who made them very 
happy and thoroughly at home, despite 
the fact that—no information having 
been sent in advance—they were unex- 
pected visitors! They have never 
forgotten the deep impression made on 
them by the kindness and unaffected 
piety of this Quaker household. The 
“young son’ referred to is now 
Commissioner Kitching, The Army's 
Editor-in-Chief. 

Other memories of Liverpool include 
the fact that Miss Emma Booth spent 
a happy and fruitful day at the Corps, 
coming quite alone; that a Roman 
Catholic girl fell in love with The 
Army, attended the Meetings and gave 
the Captain her rosary. Her priest 
reproved her for this, but added a hope 
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that it would bring the lady over to 
the true Church. 

A very special feature of this four 
months’ stay was that Thursday after- 
noon Holiness Meetings were held. 
These proved a great stimulus to 
spiritual life and drew appreciative 
audiences, including two ladies from a 
neighbouring mission (Bethshan) who 
always put £1 in the collection. 

A rest at Matlock somewhat re- 
freshed the Captain, but she could not 
get rid of the pain in her shoulder. 
The blade-bone was so bruised that its 
marrow had turned to water, and 
there was no strength in it. 

Our comrades were next appointed 
to Glasgow V (March, 1884). Scot- 
land was then under the charge of 
Major John Roberts. Journeying 
thither the Captain remarked to her 
colleague: *I'm not at all sorry to 
leave the Zulu Queen behind. Nobody 
in Scotland knows me!’ They were 
met by the Major, who took them 
home to tea with Mrs. Roberts, and 
almost the first thing they saw outside 
the station was a huge announcement ; 
“The Zulu Queen is coming to 
Sauchiehall Street!’ (she was not ‘ left 
behind’ after all). The Hall held 300. 
Wine-vaults were under it, billiard- 
rooms above, and a theatre right oppo- 
site. A Divisional muster filled it for 
their welcome, but there were only a 
few Soldiers, and audiences were 
small. 

The week-day afternoon Holiness 
Meetings commenced by our couple 
attracted more people than the evening 
Meetings, and to one of these came 
three young American ladies. 

. ‘May we sit anywhere?’ asked 
they. . 

‘Yes, but the nearer the front the 
better,’ they were told. So they sat 
within a few forms of the platform, 
and were deeply interested. On leav- 
ing, they expressed their thanks and 
promised to come again, which they 
did on:the following Sunday morning. 
Captain Downing was then leading 
(the Zulu Queen being at home with 
' face-ache rampant’), and her report 
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on reaching the Quarters was: 
‘Those young ladies have been. again, 
and one of them has given herself to 
God.’ 

In ‘The Life of Elizabeth Swift 
Brengle’ (Chapter iv.), is a descrip- 
tion of that visit, for the American 
visitors were the sisters Swift and a 
friend. Lily Swift observed : 

‘,.. a certain pure, good look that 
marked every countenance. These 
people were no half-crazy fanatics; the 
calm, holy light in their eyes dispelled 
for ever this delusion. . They 
talked of ‘‘ a clean heart,’’ and '' Sanc- 
tification.’’ This was '' all Greek "' to 
the educated portion of their audience, 
but when they said that God had 
made them good, Lily Swift, for one, 
believed them. . . . ‘f Sorely, bitterly 
against my will,’ she says, “I was 
forced to believe them. Such lines as 
I saw in their faces do not grow in a 
day, nor are they written by a passing 
emotion, and the evidence of both life- 
lines and eyes, ‘where shows the 
heart,' corroborated the spoken testi- 
mony." z 

* At the close of the Meeting a sweet, 
Madonna-faced little woman came up 
to Lily and asked her courteously if 
she were a Christian. ‘ No,’ was the 
answer, ‘ I am only a Church member. 
What must I do to be a Christian? "' 

‘ Give up your will to God,’’ she 
replied simply. 

' Lily looked into that pale face upon 
which appeared the peace that passeth 
all understanding, and while her heart 
surged with envy and longing, she 
shook her head decidedly. 

«I shall never do that, I think,” 
she said.’ 

Later on, after Lily had surren- 


her will to God in a London Meeting, 


Captain Downing met the Swifts again 
and was claimed by one as ‘ my little 
spiritual mother.’ You ought to have 
been my mother, too,' said Lily then. 
The Zulu Queen sums up by say- 
ing: 'It was worth our going to- 
Glasgow if for nothing else but to get 
Mrs. Brengle! ' 

Their Converts included a number 
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of people passing through the city, 
some of them commercial travellers. 
Rich and poor, rough and refined, 

knelt side by side, and found the same 
" sufficient Saviour. In a very search- 
ing Holiness Meeting a gentleman 
seeker seemed to make no headway. 
‘I shall never get what I want,’ he 
said. 
Army could possibly give me. Dear 
Mrs. Booth herself has tried to help 
me!’ Captaim Faulconbridge gasped, 
‘Well, then, God have mercy on you. 
If she couldn't help you, I certainly 
cannot!’ She left him and went away 
to pray that God Himself would 
deliver the unhappy man. And soon 
he was shouting, ‘Oh, glory! It’s 
come!’ The barriers had been broken, 
and he was a different being from that 
day, and often visited his Army friends. 

An actor listened to the Open-Air 
Meeting. and followed the procession 
one Sunday night. He became very 
wretched during the Meeting—convic- 
tion written on his face—and finally 
knelt on the stage and gave himself to 
God. Making a clean.sweep of his 
theatrical life meant great hardship, 
but he stood the test, and finally 
secured a good berth in an office. 

As the weeks passed the pain of her 
injuries wore out the Captain's strength 
until she became really ill. So on leav- 
ing Glasgow, Captain Downing took 
out her stored belongings and fur- 
nished a small house at Eccles. The 
doctor here could only recommend the 
sufferer ‘perfect rest and a pint of 
stout per day!’ ‘ But,’ he added, 
‘nothing will cure youl’ 

Horrified at the suggestion of stout, 
` shecried : * Oh, no, Sir! I could never 
take that. I ama total abstainer.' 


Only once in her life had Polly Faul- 


conbridge tasted strong drink. That 
was at Coventry, when she was con- 
victed for Holiness and utterly miser- 
able. She had heard of people who 
‘ drank to drown trouble,’ so went and 
bought half a pint of porter in a jug, 
at the public-house near which .she 
lived. 


‘I’ve had the best help The - 
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On reaching home she tasted it 
and then exclaimed: ‘ Whatever am 
I doing? This isn’t right!’ She 
threw the rest away, fell on her knees, 
and thanked God for not letting her 
drink it, and then pleaded again for 
relief from that awful conviction. Next 
morning (as previously recorded) she 
went to her mother’s grave and re- 
ceived God’s assurance of help. 

Considering matters during those 
quiet days at Eccles, she decided that 
her most honest course would be to 
resign. The riots at Chester had cost 
The Army over £200, and for her to 
remain, as an invalid, would be a finan- 
cial strain on the always low exchequer. 
So she wrote the Founder, in July, 
1884, explaining all this and asking 
him to accept her resignation as an 
Officer. l 

His reply was emphatic. ‘ Cer- 
tainly not!' He could not think of 
accepting her resignation. She had 
been wounded on Army service; she 
might rest as long as she wished; if 
necessary until her life's end ; but she 
must not resign, 

So she rested. But she would not 
' play the invalid,’ and always rose for 
breakfast, though she lay down each 
afternoon. d 

On the second Sunday of December, 
1884, she was in the front room pre- 
paring to spend the morning with her 
Bible and at prayer, it being useless to 
go to Meetings only to faint and cause 
a scene. Reading Psalm cxviii. she 
was struck by verse 17: ‘I shall not 
die but live, and declare the works of 
the Lord! ’ 

She had, on the day previous, 
visited a good Salvationist who was 
feared to be dying, so her first thought 
now was that this verse must be for 
her sick comrade. She therefore copied 
it out for her. But then there came 
another thought: ‘ Perhaps that verse 
is for you!’ 

* Oh, no, that is impossible! I only 
wish it might be,’ was her sad re- 
joinder. . 

(To be continued) 
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A BELGIAN BATTLE 


forty years ago, and in our 

'early pioneering days in Bel- 
gium, tramping, tramping, tramping 
all over that great mining area which 
includes Charleroi and Mons searching 
for Halls in which, if other considera- 
tions concurred, we might perchance 
be able to establish Corps. 

Very undefined was the interest, 
scantier still the sympathy, with which 
we met in our quest. Suspicion lurked 
and was quickly made manifest in the 
mind and voice of nearly every one to 
whom we made application—' Armée 
du Salut '?—what was that? Peace 
was what was wanted, not war. To 
fnd a place upon which to take our 
stand and hoist our Flag was indeed a 
difficult task. 

Yet take our stand and raise our 
Flag we did, regardless of disfavour 
and opposition ! 

* * * 


Twenty-five years later came the war 
and the invasion by the German army 
of that very neighbourhood. By then, 
however, the Salvationists had come to 
be understood, appreciated even, and 
although great and countless difficul- 
ties ensued, it would be almost if not 
quite correct to say that they were not 
interfered with—they were even per- 
mitted, during a considerable term of 
the German military occupation of the 
Low Country, to organize and conduct 
relief work amongst the distressed and 
suffering peoples. 

* * * 


Hard by. to Mons at Quaregnon (in 
the Borinage), a large mining ‘ vil- 
lage '—in reality a respectably sized 
township—The Army has one of its 
most prosperous Belgian Corps. 

To Quaregnon a tram-ride soon 
brought me from. Mons, my visit being 
the outcome of a desire to see some- 
thing of the fortnight’s Mission Cam- 
paign which Commissioner Peyron was 
conducting in that place. 


OW well do I remember, as a 
young A.D.C., well on for 


A question which I put to the tram- 
conductor as to my best alighting place 
for the street in which The Army Hall 
is situated at once elicited the reply : 
‘ Get down anywhere, and any one of 
whom you may inquire will be glad to 
show you where The Army Hall is. I 
pass the corner of the street myself, so 
why not come with me? No! I don’t - 
belong to The Army, but I am much 
interested in it, and they have great 
things on these days. You should hear 
The Army Band. A teacher of the 
piano, I am of course taken up with 
the music. They know how to make 
their religion happy with their music. 
The Salvationists. Yes! we have three 
sorts of Religion in our village—the 
Catholics, the Socialists, and the Sal- 
vationists, and, for me, I like the Sal- 
vationists best.’ 

True to the suggestion, the Hall is 
an Army property, built for the pur- 
pose, with suitable accommodation for 
adults and for young people, as well as 
a series of rooms above, which serve as 
Quarters for the Officers. 

It was one o’clock, and preparations 
were already afoot for the afternoon 
Meeting. 

The campaign had been launched 
some ten days, each day’s programme 
being somewhat as follows: 


I1 a.m.—Prayer Meeting, with 
Bible-reading. 

4 p.m.—Salvation or Holiness 
Meeting, preceded frequently by an 
Open-Air Meeting and procession. 

s p.m. — Meeting for Young 
People (of which and whom more 
anon). 

7.—Procession from Hall through 
and round the village, returning at 

8 p.m. for a Salvation Meeting 
lasting until ro or 10.30. 


On the particular occasion of which 
I write, a nice number of people—a 
surprisingly large proportion of whom 
were men, in spite of thé hour—assem- 
bled for the afternoon gathering. 

À striking feature of the proceedings 
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was the singing. In this exercise every 
one seemed more than pleased to parti- 
cipate, the Commissioner inviting all 
to join ‘ once more ’ in the chorus, the 
invitation and the response being re- 
peated again and again. 

Then came a period of prayer, oral 
and silent, and by all in unison, led by 
the Commissioner, the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Notre Père qui es aux Cieux!’ AI 
had learned it—many of them, how- 
ever, only within these last few days— 
men, grimy-handed from their toil 
underground; women, careworn and 
sad; boys and girls, many of them too 
young to know or understand the 
reason for their mother's sadness, ex- 
cept that years ago there was a war. 

In everyday language new Converts 
told of their happiness in serving Jesus 
Christ, of the power to resist tempta- 
tion which they derived from prayer, of 
their desire to win their relatives and 
friends and workmates for the King- 
dom and for The Army, of their deter- 
mination to walk in the Light from day 
to day. 

Rarely if ever have I seen a more 
tatterdemalion crowd of children than 
those who assembled for the Young 
People's Meeting. Certainly their un- 
washed and unkempt condition was in 
itself sufficient reason for The Army’s 
Interest in their temporal welfare, to 
say nothing of more lasting considera- 
tions. Their faces betokened genuine 
delight in the whole proceedings. A 
number of them had already knelt at 
the mercy-seat and sought the forgive- 
ness of their sins, and were giving 
evidence in their home and school life 
of the new experience which had be- 
come theirs. 

For the evening procession the main 
and certainly the most spectacular 
event of the day, the Soldiers with a 
Brass Band of some fifteen instrumen- 
talists assembled outside the Hall, their 
appearance at once creating great in- 
terest and attracting a crowd of on- 
lookers. How different the impression 
made from that created by a Commu- 
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nist funeral which had made its way 
under our windows but an hour before, 
headed by a Red Flag and accom- 
panied by a mournful dirge, a hopeless 
wail. 

At the -bead of the Salvationists’ 
procession flew the Tricolour Flag. 
Riding on horseback, an Officer every 
few minutes announced through a 
megaphone the fact and purpose of the 
evening's Meeting. The little Band 
discoursed lively melodies. The Sol- 
diers lustily sang their invitation. Now 
and again«a halt was made at a street 
corner or outside some cabaret, and a 
comrade would give a brief word of 
personal testimony. 

Upon our arrival the Hall quickly 
filled, and without a moment’s loss of 
time the Meeting was in full sway. 

Responding to the invitation of a 
young Officer who was upon the plat- 
form, all those present who during the 
course of the campaign had commenced 
the new life, nearly forty men and 
women, rose to their feet to bear wit- 
ness. 

Perhaps it was only a brief sentence 
that was spoken, but the words rang 
clear and true, in some instances being 
applauded by friends or acquaintances. 

From first to last there was evidence 
of the joy as well as the power which 
come from faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of mankind. 

And then came the question we so 
often hear in The Army, in Meetings of 
this character, the question which 
seems so naturally to fit in to every 
effort we make, ' What shall your 
answer be? ' 

Heart after heart was touched and 
moved to the point of response, and _ 
once again we knelt aftogether plead- 
ing in faith for the Liberty to come to 
every seeking, struggling soul. 

* * * 


Well on to one hundred in number 
were those who during the Quaregnon 
Mission Campaign ceded themselves to 
the Divine Call. 

' T. H. K.. 
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The Three Stages of “Sin Soon I’ 


PAGAN-—PENITENT—-PREACHER | 


By ENSIGN DEBEVOISE 





N the land of the 
Morning Radiance, and 
nestling among the 
hills of  Hiwang-Hai 
Province, rests the 
sleepy little village of 
Pyong-San. 


Here is to be found 
scenery that beggars description; 
landscapes that would ravish the soul 
of an artist. All about the region one 
sees the crumpled backs of jagged 
mountains, with snow-clad, cloud- 
wrapped summits, rearing themselves 
skyward, their proud crests lost in the 
heavens. The beautiful 
valleys are dotted with 
rich crops and quaintly- 
placed, low, thatched 
hovels. There are clus- 
ters of blazing tiger 
lilies; there are snow- 
white herons wading in 
the shallows; there are 
rivulets coursing their 
disturbed way like 
angry silver. 

In the village there are slow-moving, 
white-coated, white-trousered, white- 
socked people, and most of them are 
peculiarly proficient in the art of idling 
gracefully. 

What a panorama ! 

Can it be that such luxurious natural 
beauty could hawe been marred, but a 
few years ago, by such startling signs 
as this : 

‘Tf you love your country, kill the 
foreigner.' And what a pity that these 
entrancing hilltops should be profaned 
with Devil posts, demonolatry, and 
sacrifices to mountain spirits. And 
how sad that these peace-loving, white- 
garbed people should render their 
homage to Confucius or to Buddha, 





while the Christ—He 1s a stranger to 
them. 

'Midst such surroundings there 
lived one Sin Soon Ill, a terror to the 
quiet inhabitants of Pyong-San, and 
ringleader in all the questionable ex- 
ploits of the town malcontents. This 
prince of rogues was a striking contra- 
diction to the serenity of the village. 
If Darwin could have seen him twenty 
years ago, the scientist might have ex- 
claimed, ' Here is the missing link 
'twixt man and beast!’ The natives 
of Pyong-San accepted him as human 
merely because he navigated on two 
pedal extremities—other than that they 
were not quite so sure. i 

Sin Soon Ill could neither read nor 
write. His was a midnight ignorance. 
He was essentially wild—in speech, 
deportment, and desire. ' His temper 
was ferocious, snarling, violent. He 
had the primeval animalism of a 
‘Tarzan,’ the cruel exactitude of a 
Shylock, and the murderous instincts 
of a Bill Sykes all rolled into one, mak- 
ing him just a skinful of living hellish- 
ness. 


THE PENITENT 


A Lieutenant, accompanied by one 
Kim Tong Soo (now Ensign and of 
blessed memory to Canadians), visited 
the village, and these Salvation Army 
folks talked about no one but Jesus 
Christ. Who was He? E 

Soon Ill's eyes squeezed together 
like slits in a blackberry pie. A sinister 
gleam of malevolence lurked therein. 


He was  mad—blindly, insanely, 
shoutingly mad. And he let folks 
know it. His foul tongue fairly 


dripped with corrosive sublimate; but 
his feet, praise God, were destined to 
land upon a Rock. By the Lieutenant 
he was considered an impossible, 
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i 
beyond-the-pale wretch; but Kim 
Tong Soo hoped. And he of the dulcet 
voice, liquid eyes, and tender voice, 
persistently visited the mad bad man, 
and prayed with him.” ‘So heavily was 
the soul of Tong Soo burdened for 
the Salvation of his countryman that 
one day, as he and the Lieutenant 
traversed a dusty road, he bade his 
companion. kneel while they called 
upon God to speak to the benighted 
soul of Sin Soon Ill. 

Now prayer is kindling. It ignites 
fires. It makes things move. And 
this prayer from the altar of dust did 
that. For it was recorded that about 
that time the frenzied fellow's con- 
science was strangely stirred, and he, 
one memorable day soon after, knelt at 
the mercy-seat of the Pyong-San Sal- 
vation Army Hall. In that vile heart, 
. more filthy than any stable, the Holy 
Child found birth. And the angel's 
Gloria in Excelsts, sung on the purpled 
hills of Judea that natal morning of 


long ago, could scarce have sounded. 


sweeter in God's ears than the victory 
shouts of the Pyong-San Salvationists 
who rejoiced to know that in the heart 
of the village blackguard the Christ 
was born. 


THE PREACHER 

What was the difference between 
Saul and Paul, Simon and Cephas? It 
was Christ! And He, too, is the 
difference between the Pagan and the 
Preacher. 

Now the preacher became as active 
in the service of God as the Pagan had 
been under the influence of Demons. 
Always hot-hearted and thoroughly 
abandoned to any enterprise on hand, 
he now flung all the dynamic of his 
transformed nature into a new channel. 

Be it known that as a preacher this 
Korean ‘ Billy Sunday ' is not a master 
of ornate phrases, nor at ease amid the 
amenities of the drawing-room. Heis 
blunt, blazing, Boanergic. Such pas- 
sion as dominates his platform efforts 
cannot be simulated ; it is his soul being 
poured out. He is a grimàce-master, 
with a jazzy jingle in his voice which 
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betrays that he once was a singer and 
dancer. His feet are restless, and he 
can skip ' a light fantastic toe ' on the 


. platform to God's Glory, just as easily 


as he can devour a bowl of his gastro- 
nomic ideal—rice and rice! 

Such a bundle of holy vigour could 
not but achieve success. In fact, he 
has been instrumental in opening more 
Corps in Korea than any other Native 
Officer, 

‘One of the most spectacular inci- 


dents connected with his pioneering 


efforts happened in a little village 
where he had succeeded in making a 
number of Converts. Now of course 
the un-Christianized Korean wears his 
hair long, putting it up in top-knot 
fashion. To sever this precious growth 
really constituted the outward sign of 
an inward grace, as it announced to all 
and sundry that the wearer had adopted 
the Christian standards. But Sin’s 
Converts retained their topknots; they 
were not yet quite sure that they were 
converted for always. Such a refusal . 
to ‘ burn their bridges ’ fanned his in- 
dignation into a flame. So he sum- 
moned the Converts together one day 
and told them they must have their 
topknots cut off. ' We should like to 
have them taken off,’ said they, ' but 


‘we have no Army caps to cover our 


heads, and we could not wear our 
native hats.’ 

‘ Don’t worry about that trifle,’ in- 
tercepted the preacher, ‘ PH soon get 
them for you.’ Whereupon he wrote 
to the Headquarters at Seoul for a 
supply of caps, and by return post he 
received a consignments He spread 
the caps out in an imposing array along 
the front of the platform, and then sum- 
moned his Converts for council. 

‘Comrades, the caps have arrived. 
I have one for each of on Now it is 
time your topknots were cut off |’ 

The attitude of the believers sud- 
denly bristled. | They scratched their 
heads. They stroked their pig-tails. 

But Sin Soon Il! was prepared for 
them—he had brought a long knife 
with him! 

‘ Now,’ 


he declared, ‘let the first 
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A thrilling moment for little Londoners at their one-day outing with the Slum Sisters. 
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1. Caught by the camera—but safe in The Salvation Army Haven, Ramsgate. 
2. Free rides taken advantage of at a recent Salvation Army Slum Outing. 
3. The Duchess of Hamilton, with Brigadier Colbourne, the Slum Secretary. 








a. ee 
' one: t6 part with his top-knot 'stand 
here! ’ 

No response. 

But the silence affected Sin as a 

"lighted match affects gunpowder. His 
hand bolted out, caught hold of the 
nearest pigtail, and—swish-sh-sh—his 
knife came down and severed the pre- 
cious queue from the head of a protest- 
ing Convert. 

Swish-sh-sh went the blade again, 
and off came another topknot. 

The villagers were soon aroused, 
and frenzied natives rushed into the 
little Hall. 

‘Don’t cut my boy’s topknot off!” 
cried one. 

* Touch that lad's hair at the risk of 

your life!’ bellowed another. 

| But the blade kept swishing, and one 

_ by one the topknots fell. 

Such language as the enraged towns- 
men poured out on the daring little 
Officer! It was vitriolic! They would 
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tear the heart out of him and offer it t 
appease the wrath of some wiz 
spirit. E 
But the threatened one was as calm E 
as a limpid lake on a windless day. | 
* Kill me? Huh—what good will that 
do you? That won't put the topknots - 
back again, will it? — They're off!’ .. 
To make a long story short, in 
end most of the Converts 
worthy Christians. 
* H * 


And at Christmas-time if you cou 
peep into the home of this unusual man : 
who was transformed from Pagan to” 
Preacher, you most likely would see a 
little group of Sin Soon Ills clapping 
their hands and heartily singing : 


Nal sarung Hassim, 
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Nal sarung Hassim, rr 

Nal sarung Hassim, j 

Sung Kyung a sussona. "NS 
(Yes, Jesus loves me, AM A 
The Bible tells me so.) = 





AFRICAN LIONS ATTEND! 
(Continued from page 360) 


use of our native Bands—a very much 
appreciated gift ! 

* We have a new Headquarters in 
Johannesburg ; it is situated in Com- 
missioner Street, near the centre of the 
town, and there is in connexion with it 
an excellent Hall which is used by the 
No. I Corps. There are some fine 

| Corps on the Rand; indeed, right 
| along the Reef, which is sixty miles 
| in length, there are a number of towns, 
| such as Germiston and Springs, where 
good work i8 being accomplished. 
Then there is the Native Work in the 
mine compounds all along the Reef. 
_ Mueh could be said concerning what is 
"being done in these places. Right in 
the heart of the compounds we have 


some new Army Halls and thriving athe Zambesi.’ 


- Salvation Lieut.- 


26 


Army Corps. 


Colonel Soul's Division starts hee : 
abouts and extends to Gazaland, an . 
area which is a promising field for bay í 
future. a 

* We are but at the beginning pE c | 
work in Portuguese Territory. The  . 
difficulty is that we have no Officers 
who understand the language, and that 
is a requisite; but here the Interna- j 
tionalism of The Army comes in again, 
for it is at work in Brazil, where Por- : 
tuguese is spoken, and probably i in th 
years ahead comrades from that Ter- ' 
ritory will come to work for the Sal. 
vation of the millions in Portuguese 
East Africa, just as our comrades have 
been doing for so long amongst the | 
millions of tribesfolk from the Cape to — 












WM. Nicuotson, Lieut. -Colonel. » 
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a E J ES! Hams! Three hundred- 
"sr Y weight of them, and where 
E. iy shall they be sent?’ Thus 
Lc said my secretary to me about 
six o'clock of the evening. I was sit- 
ting at my desk deciding what more of 
that day's mail must be answered and 
what might wait until the next day. 
Hams ! I doubted whether I had heard 
correctly, hence her reiteration. 
= They were quickly unpacked, and 
before leaving Headquarters I went 
down to the Florence Booth Hall, 
where they were spread out upon the 
floor, quite a regiment of them. Staff- 
Captain Chapman, who has the over- 
sight of the three London Receiving 
Homes and Shelters, had already 
arrived on the scene and was eagerly 
— availing herself of the privilege which 
belongs to the ‘first come.’ By the 
next day the whole regiment had 
‘vacated the Florence Booth Hall and 
found its way in suitable detachments 
to the thirteen London Homes and 
Institutions. 
How thoroughly I enjoy surprises! 
I feel like a child when some pleasant 





__. but unexpected happening breaks in 
"upon the day. Those hams, I know, 


— came as a pleasant surprise to many of 
my dear Officers. We all feel rather 
— worried about the finances this year, 


— -and a help in kind like this, not only 
—* makes a pleasing change for the poor 


people we are helping, but means a 
help with the weekly bills, which is a 
. delightful change to the Officers who 
are hard pressed to find what is needed 


- to feed their large families. 


a 
4. 


Yesterday morning a handful of us 
gathered at 1025 Finchley Road, 
Golder’s Green, to ask God’s blessing 
on a new venture. We have opened a 
small shop, from which we hope to sell 
needlework made in the Homes. We 
read from the thirty-seventh Psalm, 
and claimed as a special promise for 
those present who were responsible for 
Institutions, ‘ And verily thou shalt be 
fed.’ The feeding is no small matter 
with a family of between fifty and 
sixty, and a Nursery full of babies in 
addition. We knelt and prayed to- 
gether, and on rising from our knees 
found the first customer entering the 
shop. 

This is the third dépót of its kind 
now working, and whilst we cannot yet 
say how far the venture will justify 
itself, it has more than paid its own 
expenses, and we are not without hope 
may in time prove a valuable outlet for 
the articles the women make whilst 
under our care. Could we only dis- 
cover how to sell all we can make, our 
financial burdens would be greatly 
lessened. 

During this month I had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to a gathering 
assembled by the kindness of friends, | 
who opened their beautiful home and | 
garden for the purposes Many present | 
knew little of our work and were, I 
believe, really interested. I greatly 
value such occasions, particularly 
when, as on this one, the Meeting was 
entirely arranged by our gracious hos- 
tess. I have sometimes wondered 
whether there are not many friends 
who could help us in this way if it 
occurred to them. They could gather 
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those who would not come in response 
to a direct invitation from The Salva- 
tion Army, but who might nevertheless 
become supporters of our work for 
friendless and needy women if only 
they knew about it. 


The work is not known, and one of 


the problems I find most difficult to 
solve is, how to make it known. We 
need the support of those in whose 
hearts there is. a pity for the fallen. 
Old friends are continually being called 
from earth, how are we to find those 
who will take their place? I feel sure 
there is not less real sympathy in the 
world, no, probably more, but it ts 
more difficult to reach the ear of those 
who would help tf they understood the 
need. 

' There are so many demands for 
worthy objects, more interesting, more 
respectable, shall I say, than helping 
sinners to be good, yet surely it is our 
privilege to believe that our Lord Jesus 
Is still seeking the lost of His flock, 
and that in Heaven there is still an in- 
crease of joy over one sinner that re- 
penteth. If this be so, dare we doubt 
but that it is the Lord's Will that here 
on earth those who love Him should 
care also about rescuing the perishing? 
I am convinced many would care if 
they could be brought to know about 
the perishing and what is being done 
to rescue them. How help them to 
know? That is my problem, and it 
seems to me that gatherings in a 
garden or drawing-room where an 
opportunity is given to tell about the 
work, and where afterwards there can 
be personal intercourse, questions and 
answers, is one way of reaching many 
who would not otherwise understand 
much of what is being done. It would 
be amusing, if it were not at the same 
time tragic, to know how many intelli- 
gent and apparently well-informed 
people there are in England who still 
think The Salvation Army is wholly 
occupied with Meetings at street 
corners and collections in aid of funds 
to maintain Brass Bands! It is always 
a delight to be able to inform such folk 
that the strenuous work put in by our 


Bandsmen is purely honorary, and that 
in fact the Bandsmen personally contri- 
bute to The Salvation Army funds as 
well as to the upkeep of the Band! 

Not long ago a lady asked me, ' And 
what is the address of your Home? ' 
She was amazed to find there were over 
seventy in this country alone in my 
section of work, which by no means 
includes all Army Homes in the land. 

I should indeed be grateful to hear 
from friends in any part of the country 
who would be willng to offer us a 
drawing-room Meeting, either in the 
interests of the Women's Social Work 
as a whole, or particularly of any part 
of it. The value of such gatherings is 
not only the immediate result, but far 
more what follows from the:awakened 
interest and sympathy of those present, 
For example, I have just heard that 
some weeks after a Meeting, this time 
at the Home itself, a lady called on the 
Officer in charge and gave her a parcel 
containing twelve new  winceyette 
nighties for the children, besides other 
things. The gift was the result of the 
Meeting, and such a joyful surprise to 
the Matron of the Home. 

‘The Haven’ children had a treat 
this month. Two Bandsmen of the 
Ramsgate Corps provided all necessary 
to drive the children out in ‘ real char- 
a-bancs, refreshments, games, and 
later tea at a ‘ real restaurant.’ What 
a lovely excitement for the forty girlies 
who compose our family there. Itisa 
joy to hear from the mother of the 
household that there is steady improve- 
ment in the children. The melancholy 
sight the majority present when they 
come to us is à background which 
throws into vivid relief the healthy, 
happy child whom it is often difficult 
to recognize as the same by the end of 
her first year in the Home. "The buds 
soiled by the storm will yet blossom in 
God's sunshine, and be in their life 
beautiful for Him. It is for this we 
work and pray. 
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‘Watchman, What — ?' 


‘ Watchman, what of the night? 
The watchman said, The morning cometh!’ Jsaiah xxi. ri, 12. 


eee) oe À—ÀMMÀMÀ— 


DARK night of Life, how deep thy gloom ! 
How black the clouds of pain and sorrow 
That shroud the winding ways I roam. 
I sigh for dawn—I wait for morrow. . 
The watchman hears my fainting cries: 
‘The morning cometh!’ he replies. 
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His word my soul with comfort fills ; 
A new-born hope anoints mine eye; 
This hope the deep'ning gloom dispels, 
I see the ' Morning Star’ on high. 
And, as I hear the watchman's cries, 
"The morning comes!' my heart replies. 


Dark stil the night of Life may be— 
Low hung with clouds, deep wrapped in gloom, 
A Friend I have; He's guiding me! 
And through the dark I'm going HOME. 
The night is dark—I do not sigh— 
For hope of dawn is in the sky. 


With joy I now Life's pathway tread 
For clear I see the dawn advancing. 
Grey hills appear: the skyline’s red: 
The lark doth sing: the deer is dancing :° 
And from my heart fear flies away, 
' For Morning comes |—the break of Day! 


R. Woops, Ensign, I.H.Q. 
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A TALE TOLD AT MIDNIGHT 


BEING A SUMMARY OF THE LIFE OF ENVOY MIICHI, OF NAGOYA, JAPAN 


A long day on the train, with the strain of the General’s recent 
Campaign in Japan heavy upon every member of the party, brought 
the writer to Nagoya. More excited crowds, more rockets in the sky, 
more enthusiasm, more earnest seekers after the Light, more 
avalanches of impressions upon an already crowded and jaded mind. 
Then arose the question of billets. ‘ You are to go by train with 
Staff-Captain Bigwood and Staff-Captain Rolfe to Envoy Mucht’s 
country house,’ ran the instruction. ‘ Another train journey before 
bed,’ was the wedry mental ejaculation, and as the coach rattled and 
swerved through the darkness all the charm of Japan was swamped 
by desire for sleep. More than an hour later the weariness had fled 
before the allurements of good copy and, past midnight, with the clock 
licking away precious moments before the early rise for the next 
day’s campaign, the two English Staff-Captains translated the 
remarkable story of the Envoy’s life. After aninterval of six months, 
the almost illegible shorthand notes taken in that quiet Japanese room 


are transcribed with all possible care for the benefit of * All the World’ 


readers. 


6 EFORE I was converted, I 

bz three ‘‘ jo ” of saké five 

times every day,' declared the 
Envoy. 

* Tell us all about it,' was the happy 
reply, for such an opening had been 
anxiously sought in the ' bat and ball ’ 
three-cornered conversation between 
four men, one Japanese who knew a 
little English, one Englishman who 
knew a good deal of Japanese, one 
who, having been in the country only a 
few months, knew much less, and a 
third who, having been there less than 
one month and had no intention of stay- 
ing, knew none at all. 

The Envoy's eyes sparkled. He was 
the most volatile Japanese we had met. 
Spreading his hands over the table, he 
began to pour out his story, only halt- 
ing when thé translator asked for a 
moment of quietude in which to think 
out a ‘ true rendering.’ 

It appears that, when the Envoy was 
about six years old, his father died. 
He was one of a family of six, two girls 
and four boys, and his mother was a 
drunkard. This family love of saké, 
the potent rice-beer of Japan, was re- 
sponsible for much that befell Envoy 
Miichi. At eight years of age he was 


adopted into a well-to-do family whose 
members were more anxious that he 
should learn ‘ foreign ways’ than 
attend the traditional Japanese schools. 
His understanding of ‘foreign ways;' 
whether acquired at that time or later 
in life, is demonstrated by the choice 
‘western rooms.’ in the Envoy’s 
country house, where this interview 
took place, but youthful Miichi had a 
desire for education. He consequently 
left the house of his prosperous bene- 
factors and went to live with a saké 
shop owner who allowed him to go to 
school. 

Business acumen soon revealed it- 
self in the lad, for when, in Miichi's 
fifteenth year, the saké shopkeeper 
went bankrupt, the young lad stayed 
by the firm and within four years did 
much to restore its fortunes, 

Saké, sport, and shops! They seem 
to summarize the life of this keen- 
witted Japanese for a long spell of 
years. When he was nineteen he mar- 
ried and, leaving the selling of saké, 


tried his hand at marketing less de- 


structive wares. From the liquid fire 
that eats away men's souls and bodies 
he turned to the making of less harmful 
conflagrations and sold coal and 
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‘sumi,’ the charcoal used in square 
box fires that grace tatami floors all 
over Japan. He became a charcoal 
carrier, owning barges that journeyed 
from the charcoal beds and burners to 
the towns. All his capital was swal- 
lowed in this venture when, at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese war, the 
markets performed their customary 
post-war tragic antics. 

One glance at his face is enough to 
convince the observer of this man’s in- 
ability to accept failure. When the 
barges sank, so far as his profit in them 
was concerned, the Envoy obtained 
employment in a cycle factory. The 
: prosperous family which had previously 
adopted him retained its intense loyalty 
. to either natural or adopted members, 
and would most certainly have come to 
the.aid of the young man, but he pre- 
ferred to mend his broken fortunes by 
his own labour. 

In Japan, bicycles are as popular as 
Homburg hats. They are an unmis- 
takable sign that the riders understand 
the ideas of the West, and they present 
gymnastic possibilities that fascinate 
the youths of the country, endowed as 
they are with wonderful dexterity. A 
Tokio lad on a bicycle would make a 
London newspaper deliverer throw up 
the business out of sheer jealousy. The 
negotiation of thick trafic on rutted 
and muddy roads, one hand on the 
handle bars and the other airily sup- 
porting a pile of food boxes eighteen 
inches or two feet high seems to be a 
task after the heart of the Japanesé 
youth. The demand being such, Envoy 
Miichi soon made himself equal to add- 
ing to the supply, and fifteen years ago 
set up in business as a cycle maker. 

Al] this time, saké and the sports 
held their own with. shops in this active 
man's life. Saké does damage out of 
all proportion to its bulk, for a saké 
cup is not half so big as an English 
teacup. Its effects are as distressing 
as those of rye whisky, and a drunken 
Japanese, if a visitor’s impressions can 
be trusted, is as intense in his drunken- 
ness as a praying Japanese is in his 
praying. The writer saw fewer 
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drunken Japanese during a month in 
Japan than drunken Englishmen could 
be seen in London, or Scotsmen in 
Glasgow, on any Saturday night, but 
the few he did see were fearful in their 
hysteria. 

Miichi the cycle manufacturer drank 
much saké. 

At this point in the story the flood of 
Japanese was stemmed a little and 
became spasmodic, as though the 
speaker were talking under protest. 
The translator quietly remarked : 

‘The Envoy would rather not say 
much about those days. Saké leads to 
many evils. He says he was a very 
bad man indeed.’ 

‘Very good,’ was the reply, com- 
municated to the Envoy. | What about 
the change in his life?’ Eyes sparkled 
again, chest expanded, and the 
Japanese vocables poured out from a 
mouth pursed up into jolly smiles. 

From the tangle of words the follow- 
ing -remarkable story presently 
emerged. 

God, who despises no instrument, 
used a bad cold to stop Miichi’s wild 
career. He was travelling oné day to 
visit his mother at Kanagawa on the 
opposite coast to Japan, but when he 
arrived at Fukiu he developed a cold 
so violent that he was compelled to re- 
turn home. The young man's thoughts 
on this journey had been tinged with a 
certain melancholy, an unusual happen- 
ing arising out of the arrest at his shop 
of a lad charged with stealing. 
Acquaintance with the culprit, the visit 


v of police to the works, and the dis- 


covery of extensive thefts had im- 
pressed Miichi and, for the first time, 
caused him to ponder a little over 
virtue and evil. He had been as care- 
less regarding these things as 1s the 
average saké drinker, but since the 
lad's arrest had taken to serious 
reverie. - 

While at home nursing the bad cold, 
an Army Officer called at his house. As 
far as this comrade knew, he was seek- 
ing Harvest Festival donations.. Little 
did he suspect the possibilities soon to 
be revealed in the Miichi household, . 
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but he was a faithful servant, and when 


‘the Envoy appeared ready to hear of 


Jesus Christ, the Officer abandoned his 
Harvest Festival collecting for the 
more important task of soul-winning. 
Miichi’s eager soul there and then 
caught alight. He asked for books 
and read avidly about God and Jesus 
and The Army. In a few days he de~ 
manded to be made a Salvationist. 
‘But,’ said the Officer, ' your heart 
is not yet ready. Keep on seeking and 
you shall find.’ Again and again he 
called at the house, and one night, 
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opportunity of testifying to his new 
faith. It is not easy to appreciate the 
extent of his task unless one can 
imagine oneself invited as a chief figure 
at a Trades Congress, with a thanks- 
giving service on the programme and 
with certain responsibilities for the 
celebrations, and arriving on the scene 
to announce one’s conversion to 
Shintoism and consequent inability to 
take part in certain of the arrange- 
ments. 

The Envoy had ünderiakén after the 
Japanese custom, to secure the pres- 
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A Japanese Saivation Army Offcer's idea of one of the General's Meetings in Osaka 


before he attended his first Army 
Meeting, the Envoy made his confes- 
sion of Jesus Christ. 

He was desperately anxious to prove 
himself. Enwoy Miichi cannot be 
merely interested in anything. He 
must be consumed by it. Just at this 
time the cycle manufacturers held a 
thanks gathering, and Miichi, as a 

' naii kin’ (a quick-rich man) was in- 
vited. Friends from Tokio, Osaka, 
Kyoto, and Nagoya were to be present, 
and here the Envoy found his first 


ence of ten geisha girls (who, by the 
way, and contrary to common Western 
opinion, might be—most probably 
were—respectable musicians only), 
and he felt he could not now fulfil 
that promise. There was much heavy 
drinking, and he, the confirmed saké 
drinker, stayed out the whole proceed- 
ings without touching a drop. When 
he arrived home again he reported 
Victory to the Divisional Commander 
of The Army in that district and asked, 
‘Can I now be a Salvationist? '- - 


(To be continued) 
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SOWING AND SEWING IN KENYA 


AN INJURED WARRIOR (LIEUT.-COMMISSIONER STEVENS) TALKS ENTHU- 
SIASTICALLY ABOUT HIS EAST AFRICAN EXPERIENCES ; AND MRS. STEVENS 
ADDS INTERESTING DETAILS 


HE ARMY’S Mission Work 

continues to make heavy 

claims on Army leaders. 

Sometimes the price has been 
paid in an abrupt end to earthly life. 
Now and then the self-sacrificing work 
is brought to a standstill by serious ill- 
ness or physical infirmity. Such is 
the case with Lieut.-Commissioner 
Stevens. 

After thirty-four years in India, fol- 
lowed by four in Korea, Lieut.-Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Stevens had begun 
well-earned years of retirement when 
the call came, consequent on Brigadier 
Peat’s illness, to take temporary 
command in East Africa. Brigadier 
Peat passed to his Reward while the 
Stevens’s were on the outward voyage, 
and so, on landing, they were asked 
to carry on for a couple of years. 
They continued in the Kenya Command 
down to the arst of last March. On 
that day, while walking across a 
Nairobi street, the Commissioner was 
run down by a motor-car and received 
such severe injuries that his recovery 
at first was not expected. For three 
months he lay in the Nairobi Hospital, 
ministered to with all the skill avail- 
able and undergoing several operations 
concerned with a broken leg socket. 
Then he was brought to England, and 
now lies at home in South Norwood, 
awaiting such further surgical treat- 
ment as specialist opinion may deem 
advisable. 

Happily, however, the Commis- 
sioner has made a good general 
recovery from the heavy shock to his 
system, and so he found himself well 
enough, while lying physically help- 
less on his couch, to talk about Kenya 
for the enlightenment of ‘All the 
World’ readers. In this giving of 
testimony an important part was taken 
by Mrs. Stevens, who happens to have 


brought from Kenya a painful minor 
disablement in the form of an inflamed 
right wrist. Therefore, had these 
wounded warriors revealed only a 
qualified interest in their latest battle- 
field, no one could well have been sur- 
prised. But the reverse is the case. 
They are very keen on Kenya. And 
not with the white population is their 
enthusiasm concerned. Nor does the 
considerable population of immigrant 
Indians figure in their eulogies. Their 
regard and affection have been won by 
the two and a half million Africans— 
the curly-haired, dark folk so often 
despised and decried. 

‘Yes,’ declared the Commissioner, 
‘they are a fine people, much in need 
of kindly guidance, and very responsive 
to it. Therefore Kenya represents a 
grand opportunity. It is, indeed, a 
most captivating Territory, and we 
have had really a good time there. Of 
course, it is a somewhat difficult Ter- 
ritory to work. To begin with, while 
the country is twice the size of Great 
Britain, the population is less than 
three millions. Then, in addition to 
the large area, there is the language 
difficulty. The two and a half million 
Africans are divided into more than 
thirty tribes, each speaking a different 
tongue. True, for the convenience of 
people who travel, there is a common 
language, known as Ki-Swahali. How- 
ever, the women and children in the 
reserves do not know that language, so 
it 1s not available as a general medium 
for spreading the Gospel.’ 

Asked as to the most notable devel- 
opment during his period of command, 
the Commissioner said: 

' Undoubtedly the most important 
occurrence has been the opening of 
the new Hall. We were using a 
large cinema in the Indian quarter, 
of Nairobi, and, before our arrival, 
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negotiations had taken place for buy- 
ing a site from the Government in a 
better situation. I bought the ground, 
and then, as the General was in a 
position to give only £1,000 for a 
Hall, and as building operations are 
very expensive in Nairobi, I went to a 
local friend of The Army, Mr. E. Carr, 
and induced him to give a further sum 
of 41,000. At first we had only:/con- 
templated putting up a building to hold 
250 persons, which was the size of the 
congregation we had been accustomed 
to for some years; but now, thanks to 
our generous local donor, we were able 
to erect a building accommodating 
goo. It is always full, and the enlarge- 
ment of our activities has included 
much additional work for women and 
children. In connexion with Mrs. 
Stevens's? Home League, some thirty 
"women have a gathering every Sunday 
morning from ten to eleven, before the 
commencement of the big Meeting. 
Then there are Children's Classes, 
which are of special importance. The 
women are deeply interested in our 
teachings, but, as most of them have 
never received any Dn education, 
they cannot read. The children now- 
adays have better opportunities, and 
profit by them; and this means that 
each eager mother has to depend upon 
her little ones for any reading of the 
Bible, and of texts, in the home circle. 
So you see the special circumstances 
of the country enable a radiating work, 
an outward-spreading influence, to be 
accomplished by our larger Hall. This 
specially applies to men who, to gain a 
livelihood, have to visit the capital, 
Having more room, we can now 
accommodate. a number of these 
visitors, who, on going back home to 
their reserves, carry far the new 
tidings they have learnt. Not, of 
course, that’ all the Africans live in! 
remote settlements. Less than a mile 
from Nairobi is a village called Pun- 
gani, where we visit, and whence we 
draw many adherents.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ broke in Mrs. Stevens, 
‘ your readers might care to hear about 
the Nairobi Home League Meetings 
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that take place every Friday after- 
noon? The African women have no 
inherited or instinctive knowledge of 
sewing. It has all to be taught, and 
they are keen to learn. In their pre- 
conversion state their clothing’ con- 
sists merely of skins of animals, and 
this leather requires no hem or other 
stitching. Poor creatures! Each has 
become used to carrying thirty pounds 
of potatoes on her back, a load of wood 
on her head, and, at the same time, 
her baby in front tucked away in a 
fold of the leathern garment. After 
conversion the African women rejoice 
to wear neat and cool print dresses, 
and these, of course, involve needle- 
work. So we impart the art at the 
Home League. But there is one thing 
our pupils seem quite unable to adapt- 
themselves to—namely, the thimble. 
They regard it as a niggling thing 
which they cannot be bothered with, 
though they take quite kindly to a 
make-shift thimble of their own devis- 
ing, and consisting of a strip of leather 
bent round the finger.’ 

‘You did not,’ Mrs. Stevens was 
asked, ‘ find the African women lazy?’ 

: No, indeed!’ came her emphatic 
reply, ‘ anything but that. I became 
very fond of the Africans. They are a 
people whom it is delightful to serve, 
because they are so responsive and 
appreciative, and they so gratefully 
use opportunities of rising above the 
shortcomings to which they are born. 
Yes, the accident to my husband has 
been a heavy trial, but we had a really 
good time in East Africa, and so, far 
from regretting our stay in Kenya, we 
rejoice in having had the privilege of 
going there and trying: to do something 
for its people. Their good qualities 
include pluck, self-control, and powers 
of endurance. This is shown when a 
jiggar has to be taken out. Perhaps 
you don’t know in England about the 
jiggar. Itis a sort of sand flea, and it 
burrows into the flesh of the foot, 
driving you nearly silly. Going with- 
out shoes and stockings makes one 
especially liable to attack, but the 
jiggar will sometimes penetrate those 
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coverings. The irritation is intense 
when the place gets inflamed and 
swollen. Then an expert has to come, 
place your foot in his lap, bore a hole 
with a needle into the bag that has 
formed under the skin, and then skil- 
fully draw the jiggar out. After being 
attacked I've gone about limping and 
in great distress, but the African 
women, in such circumstances, stoic- 
ally control their feelings and just 
smile.’ 

‘And now as to the children, Mrs. 
Stevens—will you please say some- 
thing about the African boys and 
girls?’ 

‘Well, one gets very fond of them, 
too. And The Army’s work among 
them prospers exceedingly. Some of 
those young people, of from six to ten 
years old, think nothing of walking 
six miles to get to a Meeting. Some 
work on the coffee and sisal planta- 
tions, and at first they came with the 
grime of toil still on their faces and 
limbs. So we told them that when one 
enters God's house, to sing praises and 
hear the Bible read, it is nice to be 
clean and tidy. After that rumours 
reached us about youngsters buying 
ten cents' worth of soap and going to 
the river for a good wash ; and on the 
Sunday morning, behold two dozen or 
so boys marching into the Hall with 
little shaven heads all shining, shirts 
spotlessly white, and faces and bodies 
all clean and aglow ! As usual, they 
were in good time, and it was a moving 
sight to see all those little chaps kneel- 
ing down and praying of their own 
accord before the Meeting opened.’ 

* You referred to their heads as 
“shaven ”? ’ 

* Yes, it is done in the interests of 
cleanliness and health. But the little 
black, woolly curls soon grow, and 
very delightful they look, especially in 
the early stage. The Africans, by the 
by, much prefer their own hair to what 
they describe as the long, thin kind.’ 
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‘ Ah,’ said the Commissioner, taking 
up the story of African good qualities, 
‘in some mission fields one hears of 
the danger of new Converts being 
**rice Christians’’—those who come for 
what they can get. Our experience in 
Kenya gave us evidence of a quite con- 
trary state of things. We explained 
about Self-Denial, though mainly for 
the information of the non-African and 
better-paid section of our congrega- 
tions. The Africans earn very little 
money, and are not in a position to do 
much more than pay their house tax. 
At the appointed Sunday morning, 
however, we were astonished to find 


_ that the Africans had contributed about 


to. One constant attendant at our 
Meetings is a poor crippled man who, 
because of his physical infirmities, has 
the greatest difficulty in earning 
enough to support himself on the 
humblest and most frugal lines. He 
brought an envelope containing five 
shillings! It must have meant such an 
amount of self-denial as few of us can 
have any conception of.' 

- ' Yes,’ continued the Commissioner, 
* our Work in Kenya is rich in splendid 
promise. This is equally true of The 
Army’s varied activities in Naifobi, 
with its Outposts, as of the labours 
farther afield, for instance at Malakisi, 
some two hundred miles from the 
capital. In addition to Night Schools 
we are running a number of Day 
Schools, where the children are taught 
the three R's, as well as the principles 
of cleanliness and simple rules of 
health. Conversion works its miracu- 


: lous changes in people's lives out there 


When the African 
there 


just as elsewhere. 
drunkard finds Salvatiog— well, 
is, indeed, a transformed kraal. 

“And so I have come home with this 
thought uppermost in my mind— 
Africa presents The Army with a limit- 
less opportunity.’ 


A. E. Coppinea. 
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*WHITHER-SO-EVER HE LEADETH’ 


How LisA ERICKSSON FOUND ‘A HEATHEN COUNTRY ' 


: BLUE-EYED Swedish child 
of. angel fairness crouched 
under the window of her sick 


brother’s bedroom, listening 
with all her might. 

Her brother had been ill for a year, 
and now at the early age of twenty, 
was sinking rapidly. He had said to 
his mother, ‘I am afraid 1o:die,' and 


she, in her anguish, had remembered : 


a Salvationist living near and had 
gone to her. This neighbour fetched 
the Officers of the*Ljusdal Corps, and 
it was while they were pointing the 
dying lad to Jesus that his little sister 
listened from the garden unseen, with 
such tremendous interest and concern. 
Could they take away his fear of 
death? Oh, how she hoped that they 
could. 

God used the Visitors to point the 
sufferer to the Way of Peace: he was 
savingly converted, and died really 


happy; but his little sister—to whose - 


heart God had spoken—was_ unno- 
ticed. ‘If anybody had spoken to me 
about Salvation then, I know I would 
have been converted, too, and that is 
the reason why I believe that children 
can get saved,’ she says to-day. 

After that the Army Lieutenant 
‘brought the ‘Strids Ropet? (‘War 
Cry’) and ‘Den Unge Soldaten ’ 
(‘Young Soldier’) to the Ericksson 
home, and little Lisa was allowed to 
read ‘ Den Unge Soldaten." 

One day the Lieutenant—whom the 
child regarded with dumb devotion— 
said gently to her: ‘What are you 
going to be when you are big?’ and 
Lisa replied, shyly: ‘I am going to be 
an Army Officer. That was all. The 
Lieutenant hurried on with her papers, 
and the little girl pondered and 
longed. 

When she was fourteen Lisa one 
day stole away, unknown to her rela- 
tives, and attended an Army Meeting. 
This thrilling experience—which was 


repeated whenever a chance offered—_ 


strengthened her conviction that she 
had to be a Salvationist, but she 
knew that if her visits were discovered 
she would be forbidden to go. 

After some years Lisa went to 
Stockholm to study commerce, and 
one day, in the street, met a Lieu- 
tenant, whom she had seen at Ljusdal, 
who stopped and spoke to her, in- 
viting and directing her to one of The 
Army Halls in the city. i 

So she began regularly attending 
the Meetings, and after a few months 
found courage to seek the Salvation 
she had long desired, and was helped 
into the Kingdom, so near to which 
she had been in her small girlhood. 
She was now nineteen years old. 

She wanted uniform immediately, 
but during the three months of her 
‘Recruit’ probation, had to be con- 
tent with a shield-brooch, which she 
wore at business. 

Even after she wore full uniform she 
was stil very timid, and managed to 
avoid meeting the director of the firm, 
not knowing what would happen if he 
knew that she was a Salvationist. 
One evening, however, as she was 
coming down from her fourth floor 
room to go to the Meeting, in full kit, 
there he stood. Trembling, she tried 
to slip past, but he saluted and said 
kindly: ‘I like to see that!’ 

The girl’s greatest sorrow was that 
her dear mother, even after that 
experience of the dying son, disliked 
The Army uniform, and was unwilling 
for her daughter to ‘ throw away her 
good education ’ by becoming an Army 
Officer. 

Yet Lisa knew that God had called 
her, and she prayed on, year after 
year. It was not until she had been 
some months in the Field, that the 


‘good news at last came. And again it 


was through the sale of Army papers. 
A Salvationist had come to the door, 
and had pleaded with Lisa’s mother to 
give herself to God—thus helping the 
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answer to Lisa's own prayers. "There, 
in the same little home where her dear 
boy had met with Jesus, this mother, 
who had held out so long, yielded her- 
self at lást, and then all her opposition 
to her girl’s choice melted away, and 
the two became one in heart. 

For many years Lisa had cherished 
the ambition to become a Missionary. 
This desire had been awakened in her 
heart by a story told at her Sunday- 
school of a very poor child who, after 
listening to an appeal for money to 
help save the heathen, said to the col- 
lector, * I have no money, but I wil 
give myself.' 

In her prayers Lisa used to say: 
‘O Lord, send me wherever You will, 
but not to South America.’ She 
wanted to go to a country where there 
were ‘real heathen,’ such as India or 
China. 

Everything about Missionary work 
in The Army papers was eagerly read 
by this young Salvationist, and we can 
imagine her excitement when, while 
she was still a Soldier, the General 
and Mrs. Booth visited her country in 
the course of their 1914 Scandinavian 
Missionary Congresses. As a result 
of that January tour, roo Missionary 
Officers were sent from Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, to 
India, Java, Japan, Korea, and South 
Africa. 

Lisa watched the going of the 
Swedish Contingent with a very full 
heart; five years later the vital 
moment came to her. She was wanted 
for Missionary service, but the coun- 
try she was asked to go to was— 


South America ! Was she 
willing ? 
Lisa remembered her limiting 


prayers, and realized that God wanted 
from her a consecration without any 
reserves. She must be prepared to 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
chose to lead her. So she said, ‘ Yes’ 
with all her heart, and as one of five— 
three new ones and a married couple 
returning after furlough—she set sail, 
with her mother’s blessing, for the one 
country at which, in her girlish fear 


_ return to Sweden. 
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and ignorance, she had drawn the line. 

After seven years there she came to 
England as a Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Young People’s Staff Council, 
and at its close allowed herself to be 
questioned about her experiences, 

Although she had studied English, 
Lisa Ericksson could not speak it 
when she reached Buenos Ayres 
(Argentine Republic), but she was able 
to study Spanish through her native 
Swedish. Two proper lessons were 
given her, and the rest she acquired 
through books and with the help of 
comrades. 

‘I felt very helpless at first, not 
understanding anything, and being 
unable to work. I think I might have 
run away if I’d had the cash,’ she 
confesses. At the end of six months 
she went to her first appointment, 
which was at Callao, Peru, where she 
took charge of the Corps, and also 
helped in, The Army’s work among 
sailors—there being a  much-appre- 
ciated Sailors’ Home there. The jour- 
ney from Buenos Ayres to Callao was 
made by stages. Three days in the 
train to. Santiago—where she stayed 
a month, working in a Corps—then by 
boat to Peru—seven days! About 
sixty Soldiers were on the Roll at 
Callao Corps. By this time she felt 
more at home, and no more longed to 
There was a very 
nice Junior Work in progress, and the 
Home League Secretary was a product 
of this, for her own son of* fourteen 
first led her to the Saviour. 

Captain Ericksson,” who had no 
Lieutenant, worked very hard at 
Callao. She—like all Swedish Salva- : 
tionists—dearly loves music, playing 
the guitar and piano *by ear herself, 
and was able to form a Band at this, 
her first Corps, securing as Band- 
master a gifted coloured comrade who 
came to The Army in order to get 
more to do for God. 

After two happy years there she left 
Peru for Chile, and took charge of the ` 
Corps at Valparaiso, not far to the 
west of Santiago. Here she found 
kindness, and was able to get enough 
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money, but it was hard work to get 
souls saved. The hard work was put 
in, of course, and the sweet reward 
came. Some sinners were won. 

One of the Captain’s duties both at 
Callao and Valparaisó was to board 
ships in port, and invite the sailors to 
The Army Home and Meetings. She 
also took every opportunity of visiting 
the hospitals, going in to see any 
patient known to her, and thus reach- 
ing others. 

Our comrade’s next appointment 
was to the Headquarters at Santiago. 
She was then made responsible to the 
Territorial Commander, Brigadier 
Lindvall, for the Young People’s 
Work of the recently-constituted Ter- 
ritory, known in Salvation Army 
circles as South America West, which 
includes Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. 

In this far-flung Territory it is im- 
possible for her to travel as we in 
smaller lands can do, but she has 
visited the nearer Young People’s 
centres, and keeps in touch with them 
all by letter. Each Corps has Young 
People’s Company Meetings and 
Band-of-Love Work. At Santiago II 
the Chum and Sunbeam movements 
have been launched. It is hoped also 
before long to get the Life-Saving 
Scout and Guard Organizations at 
work. Indeed, since her experiences 
in England the Ensign’s heart is 
fuller than ever of desire, and her 
head of plans, for the development of 
Young People’s Work in this promis- 
ing Territory. She says that the young 
. South Americans are very intelligent 
‘and quickly learn. Not only do they 
understand The Army’s teaching, but 
when they are converted they really 
try to live up tg The Army standards, 
though that is no easy matter for 
them. 

The Territorial Commander and his 
family are a great example and 
inspiration to their forty Officers. 
The Brigadier and Mrs. Lindvall are of 
. Swedish birth. There are among that 
| small band of Officers, English, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Fin- 
nish, German, Spanish, French, Swiss, 
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and Russian; besides those hailing 
from Argentine, Chile, Bolivia, and 
Peru. There is also one of Jewish 
nationality. 

Brigadier Lindvall’s three children 
have the real Army spirit, and are ‘ all 
in’ at Army work. Agnes (eighteen), 
the eldest, is a Corps Cadet, and also 
a Young People’s Treasurer. and a 
Sunbeam Leader. The other two 
(fourteen and twelve) are Junior Sol- 
diers and are working to get other 
children interested. Mary times they 
go to visit children’s homes, inviting 
them to The Army, and with marked 
success. . 

The Brigadier has been working for 

nearly twenty-five years in South 
America. He plays the concertina and 
his wife the guitar, and in the absence 
of the Brass Band, which has yet to 
take root in Chile, they march out for 
late evening Open-Air Meetings, with 
the Flag and these two instruments, 
followed by other comrades with 
guitars and some playing triangles, 
and the big drum bringing up the 
rear. 
_ * They are so entusiastical,’ says the 
Ensign, in her delightful broken 
English; and we can picture those 
processions, and see the attracted 
crowds. gathering round, their dark 
eyes gazing fascinated at these charm- 
ingly fair Scandinavians of ‘El Ejér- 
cito de Salvacion,’ who have such 
glorious news for them. 

Among the South American Juniors 
also are the three boys of Major and 
Mrs. Snell. The Major, an English- 
man, is A.D.C. Mrs. Snell has the 
supervision of the Home League, 
which is still in its infancy in the 
Territory, but has made a good begin- 
ning in Santiago. 

Last year the first Training Garri- 
son for Chile was launched, under the 
temporary direction of Mrs. Brigadier 
Lindvall. The first session consisted | 
of eleven Cadets, and among them was 
a Bolivian girl who speaks Cechua, 
the language of the red-skin Bolivian 
Indians, who are native to the land. 
Occasional Meetings have been held 
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among these interesting people, of 
whom there are thousands in Bolivia, 
and this Cadet is, we imagine, a first- 
fruit of that work. 

They are small of stature, but won- 
derfully strong, and work in copper 
and gold mines, on the land, and in 
the market-places, carrying goods to 
and fro. The Army attracts them, 
especially the singing, and the Ensign 
is sure that a splendid work will be 
done among them— when we get more 
Officers. 

The working-classes who live in the 
cities mostly have very small bunga- 
low houses, floored with brick, some- 
times having only one room, and often 
made of tin. In the country they live 
in flat-topped mud huts, which are 
shared by chickens! Though often 
very dirty in their homes the people 
clean themselves to come to the Meet- 
ings, and after conversion a lovely 
change is seen. i 

Asked about the Social Work, which 
clearly interests her more than a little, 
the Ensign explained that among the 
problems which must be dealt with in 
this Territory is the number of illegal 
marriages — solemnized by Roman 
Catholic priests, but without the pres- 
ence of a Registrar. Very young girls 
as well as women who thus believe 
themselves married may be—and often 
are—deserted, and the law cannot help 
them. So The Army comes to the 
rescue, and finds employment for them. 
‘The women suffer very much,’ says 
the Ensign with sympathy. 

In the south lived a German mother 
and her young daughter. Presently a 
sweetheart wooed and won the girl 
and took her to Santiago. She wrote 
before long from an hotel, and asked 
her mother to join them. The simple 
woman, believing that now there was 
a good home for her, sold her few 
possessions and took the expensive 
railway journey. But on arrival she 
found that the pair had left-the hotel 
and could not be traced. 

For three days she walked the streets 
in desperate anxiety, searching for her 
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‘girl, and with no shelter at night. 


Then a policeman noticed her heart- 
broken and worn-out condition, and 
took her to The Army Home. She was 
trembling and unable to stand when 
she arrived, but after food and a bath 
began to revive. The Officers did 
all they could to comfort her, and 
promised to keep a look-out for the 
wandering girl, Next day Ensign 
Erickssón took her to the German 
Consul, telling him her story, and he 
gave her the money to return to the 
south, where she would have to begin 
all alone, all over again. 

The Army’s Shelter for Men in San- 
tiago holds 250, and to the Wednesday 
evening Meeting held there Ensign 
Ericksson loves, when possible, to go. 
Among those sheltered are several who 
have been of the highest, but through 
drink and morphine have come down 
very low. ‘Both men and women 
drink so much in Chile,’ she says 
sadly. 

The community might be sorted into 
four classes, at the bottom being the 
Rotos. ‘ But there is hope for them, 
too,’ she says with conviction. She 
told of a young man, whose well-off 
mother in England sent him money, 
and how The Army encouraged him to 
get better clothes with it, and to begin 
to work. But how hard it was to get 
him to alter, and to keep away from 
strong drink and bad houses. How the 
Ensign’s heart bled for that mother at 
home, and yet how thankful the mother 
must be that in Santiago The Army has 
a Shelter and Sailors’ Home, where 
straying feet may find again the 
straight path. 

* * * 

Lisa Ericksson has revised her 
youthful conception of what a * heathen 
country ’ may be. She is satisfied that 
there are in South America as many 
people without God, and without hope, 
as in lands more plainly labelled * non- 
Christian.' And she is also very hap- 
pily satisfied that God really did call 
her to work in South America. 

R. T. 
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LOCAL OFFICERS OF MANY LANDS 


XII.—A GROUP OF INDIANS 


SuBADAR JOHN, or NAMBITOPE 
CORPS, RADHAPURAM DIVISION 


ANY years ago The Salva- 
tion Army was at work in 
this village, but owing to 


unfortunate circumstances 
had to withdraw its Officers, and so 
the people lapsed into idolatry and 
darkness. But in :g21 it was found 
possible to re-open the work here, as 
well as in other parts of what we now 
call the British Side. God has blessed 
the labour put in, and at the moment 
some fifty families belong to God and 
The Salvation Army. 

The Subadar at this Corps is one 
John who, though a Ceylonese by 
birth, married a Tamil woman. He 
was one of the first Converts in this 
district, and was soundly converted. 
He loves The Army, and is in every 
respect a true patriot. Whenever any 
calls for help come from the Officer, 
or even from others, he is always 
ready to do his best. i 

He is employed on an estate under 
European management as a Kankani, 
in charge of a section of coolies, tea- 
pickers, etc., and is therefore unable 
to attend the Corps Meetings regu- 
larly. He does so whenever the occa- 
sion offers, and especially when leaders 
visit the Corps. And every day, while 
he does his part on the estate, his wife, 
who is a faithful Soldier at the home 
Corps, does all she can to help the 
Officers. | 

After he was commissioned as a 
Local Officer, John found that The 
Army needed a piece of land for a 
prayer-Hall, and so he gave a piece of 
his own, and erected thereon a Hall, 
which, up to the moment, is the only 
Hall in the Division. Commissioner 
Sukh Singh, in 1922, was asked to 
come to Nambitope and dedicate a 
, prayer-shed. The Commissioner went 
to the village thinking that it would 
be just a small mud structure, but to 
his great amazement he found it to 


be a good and substantially built 
village Hall. 

‘Whenever the Subadar comes to his 
village, in addition to encouraging the 
soldiers as much as possible, he also 
does his part in visiting the nearby 
heathen villages and pleading with the 
people to come and worship with him 
the true and living God. 


- 


JAMADAR NALLATHAMBY, OF ANDOOR 
CORPS, KULKULLAM DIVISION 


Nallathamby is a red-hot Salva- 
tionist. It is thirty-five years since he 
was converted from a state of deep 
Hinduism and superstition. The true 
warrior-spirit in the man was very soon 
apparent as he sought, among his own 
people, to lead others into the light of 
the Gospel. The first people to whom 
he testified were his Hindu masters, 
and this led to severe persecution by 
the caste people. False charges were 
made against him and he was brought 
before the police, and was there 
roughly handled and imprisoned. 

In prison, in the presence of the 
jailers, he knelt and prayed for his 
persecutors. The following morning 
saw his release, as he was declared . 
innocent of the charges brought 
against him. 

His spirit is still the same—ever 
striving for the glory of the Cross. 
Soon after his conversion he com- 
menced early-morning Prayer Meet- 
ings in his house, and these are still 
continued at four o'clock every morn- 
ing. He is a real motive-power in the 
Corps, and a means of great encour- 
agement to the Soldiers. He gives a 
sincere testimony to the saving power 
of Jesus Christ. 


JAMADAR MARIAMUTHU, OF MANIAN- 
KULLY CORPS, KULKULLAM DIVISION 

Mariamuthu's husband was pro- 
moted to Glory in 1912. He was then 
Jamadar of his Corps, and when, he 
was taken, his wife, like a real Salva- 
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tionist, undertook his duties,- and 
proved a worthy successor to him. 

He lost his life during an outbreak 
of cholera. Indeed, many of the men 
in the district succumbed to the 
disease, and this seemed to provide the 
Hindus with a good opportunity for 
trying to prove to the Salvationists 
that the plague was a consequence of 
their having left the Hindu religion, 
and came as a punishment upon them. 

As husband after husband, young 
man after young man, died the faith of 
many of the women began to waver. 
No one dared to enter the village to 
bury their dead. 

When Mariamuthu's husband passed 
on, the anchor of her faith in God held 
firm, and she gathered the other be- 
reaved women together and conducted 
a Prayer Meeting with them, which 
helped to strengthen their faith in a 
mighty way. They bravely went forth 
to dig graves to bury their dead, and 
Mariamuthu conducted the Burial 
Service. 

The only males who survived were 
a few boys. Soon there was a widow 
in every home. This gave our widowed 
. Jamadar a splendid opportunity, which 
^ she was not slow to utilize, of visiting 
every home and. helping and comfort- 


ing the people. 
Mariamuthu is still well in the 
fighting-line—an inspiration to her 


comrades and a help to her Officers. 


IT HAPPENED 


OF MANY LANDS 


JAMADAR EASO JOSEPH, OF IKANICHY- 
COLAM CORPS, THIRUVELLA DIVISION 


-- Easo Joseph was converted in 1899 
at Kangazha, and from that time com- 
menced to work amongst his own 
people, desiring their conversion. The 
year following, whilst he, with many 
others, was engaged in an Open-Air 
Meeting a crowd of people attacked 
them, throwing chillies’ powder* in 
their faces, so as to blind them. The 
Bible and The Army drum were also 
taken forcibly from them. There is a 
Salvation Army Hospital in that place, 
which exists in order to care for the 
wounded and sick—for friend and per- 
secutor alike ! 

Not content with that bad treat- 
ment, the mob followed and attacked 
this Jamadar and ther comrades when 
they went to another village close by 
so that they were compelled to leave. 
‘All the Soldiers escaped the fury of the 
mob, with the exception of Easo 
Joseph, who was severely beaten. 

However, the testimony lifted in the 
name of Jesus Christ had its reward, 
and many of the people are now rejoic- 
ing in His glorious Salvation. Our 
comrade, Easo Joseph, although now 
past his sixtieth birthday, still delights 
in visiting the villages and telling the 
wondrous story of the Cross. 

* Chilli powder fs vary hot and burning 
to the eyes. 


IN NOVEMBER 


(Continued from page 394) 


village, where they halted for the first 
brief Open-Air. Seven other outdoor 
Meetings were held in and around the 
town visited, before they returned 
home. 

By night a cold had developed and 
the Captain's voice had disappeared, 
but the Lieutenant and the Sergeant- 


Major did their best, and the Prayer 
Meeting was not held in vain. So the 
first Sunday closed, amd every one in 
the Corps agreed that a good start had 
been made by these ' inexperienced ' 
lasses. ‘ Hard work and love will win 
them,’ agreed the girls, already begin-_ 
ning to feel at home in their first Corps. 


Ann Lyric. 
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The Army at t Work i in Cathedral Cities 


XI.—Manchester 


ANCHESTER, while being 
famor^ as the birthplace of 
political reforms, continues 


in a supreme degree to show 
ihe further need for them. As the 
centre of our largest industrial popula- 
tion, it reveals human woes and weak- 
ness, privations and perversity, trials 
and temptations on a vast scale. Con- 
sequently, nowhere in the world does 
The Army find wider scope for its 
various activities than in this grey, 
drab city, with its swarms of charm- 
ing, grubby children, and its multi- 
tude of industrious toilers, so notable 
for their kindly, homely Lancashire 
ways. 

In sketches of other cathedral cities, 
a dip into the local history of The Army 
has been admirable. But in the case of 
Manchester, present-day Salvationist 
doings, without any mention of the 
stirring past, will sufficiently tax the 
dimensions of this article. 

The Men’s Shelter and Hostels are 
'a conspicuous, and seem an indispens- 
able, feature of Manchester's daily 
life, fitting into the scheme of things, 
with free libraries, picture galleries, 
and railway stations. Let us begin by 
glancing at the Francis Street Institu- 
tion, situated between the cathedral 
and Strangeways Jail, and on terms of 
friendly co-operation with both. First 
note that Francis Street is spacious— 
550 beds. This allows of distinct classes 
of the community being separately 
catered for in the one establishment. 
The range of prices is from 8d. to 
IS. 6d. Cubicles are mostly a shilling, 
and open beds 8d. and rod. There are 
two distinct bars—one (used by the 
unemployed, or humbly employed, 
man who wants to keep on the higher 
grade) where the penny buys a cup of 
tea, accompanied by a saucer; the 
other (used. by those who are ‘up 
against it’) where the penny buys a 
pint of tea in a mug, perhaps a shade 
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less sweet and milky than the cup-and- 
saucer variety. Many Francis Street 
lodgers sell goods on a slender com- 
mission—commercial travellers in a 
modest way. Practically all share the 
misfortune of having no home of their 
own, a number being human flotsam 
from wrecked war marriages. Briga- 
dier Lord (in charge of the Men's 
Social Work throughout Lancashire) 
is always glad to welcome men sent 
by Canon Johnson, of the cathedral, 
who has a warm regard for The Army, 
and entrusts his down-and-out pro- 
téges to itscare. Of course the famous 
Strangeways Prison provides much 
scope for The Army. Often, during 
detention, some poor chap will have 
been visited.in his cell by the Brigadier 
or his,representative. For that poor 
chap and others on release there is a 
Salvationist hand-shake and invitation 
to breakfast, followed by an oppor- 
tunity to 'make good,' and climb 
back into self-supporting citizenship, 
through salvage collecting," paper- 
sorting, or other lowly, but honest, 
occupation. 

One department of this ' Elevator ’ 
work is the parent Social Institution 
in Chepstow Street, which for twenty- 
one years has been doing its unobtru- 
sive, momentous work in men's lives. | 
Compared with Francis Street, it is a 
small establishment, sheltering not 
many more than three hundred men; 
but all over the. British Empire, as 
indeed elsewhere, every now and then 
people meet some person in a good 
position who talks gratefully about 
Chepstow Street as the birthplace of 
his social—and very likely, also, of 
his spiritual—Salvation. The actual 
' Elevator' is in Hulme Street. There 
seventy-five tons of waste material on © 
an average are handled every week, the 
bulk being paper (divisable into nine- 
teen kinds), some rags (of several 
colours and varieties), and a lot of 
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string (separated into sisel, rope, 
cotton, hemp, and jute). On waste- 


paper alone The Army in Manchester 
provides work for anything up to a 
hundred men. Poor fellows! From a 
variety of circumstances they have 
come down to a condition of no home, 


no work, no dole, no food, no heart, 


no hope. The Army supplies them 
with all those things—all, at least, 
except the dole. 

A superior Hostel exists in Clifford 
Street, and the seventy lodgers, who 
there pay is. 6d. a day, include a 
number. of Army foremen. An attrac- 


tive dining-room is furnished with. 


table-cloth and flower decorations, 
and, in addition to a drawing-room, 
there is a smoking lounge. 

In connexion with the Men's Social, 
one must be permitted to add an appre- 
ciative reference to the Salvage Work. 
Several men are employed in going 
around and collecting cast-off clothing, 
superfluous furniture, and unwanted 
articles of any description. Poor 
persons assemble three times a week, 
and revel in the opportunity to acquire, 
say, a perambulator for 1s., a skirt for 
4d., bodices from 2d. upwards, hats a 
penny each, and stockings at ad. a 
pair. The law of fashion proves 
inflexible even in the slums. For any 
pre-war style of costume with big 
sleeves, tight-fitting waists and fancy 
collars there is no demand whatever. 
Such costumes are still worn by ladies 
of conservative taste, but in The Army 
sales-room they all come under the 
disrespectful classification of ‘ junk.’ 
Yet if there is this unfortunate case of 
supply without demand, there is a still 
more unfortunate case of strong 
demand with the scantiest supply. 
Salvage purchasers constantly inquire 
eagerly for children’s boots, which, 
however, figure rarely in the articles 
collected. 

So much for the Men’s Social in 
Manchester. For particulars of the 
Women’s Work in that city, Brigadier 
Evelyn Calver, the district Social 
Officer, was appealed ta. Speaking in 
the spacious Oakhill Home on Cheet- 
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ham Hill, the Brigadier said: ‘To 
begin with, we have our Crossley 
Maternity Hospital, next to the Star 
Hall, Áncoats—an invaluable Institu- 
tion, where much beautiful work has 
been done, but it contains only six- 
teen beds. The needs of Manchester 
require that The Army should have a 
much larger Hospital. With this end 
in view, we have bought a piece of 
ground next door to this Institution— 
a site suitable for a Hospital (though, 
alas, money is not yet available for 
building operations!) that will enable 
us to accommodate the many, poor 
mothers who, in districts like An- 
coats, simply have no room at home 
for childbirth. Again and again one 
finds husband and wife with several 
children, and perhaps other relatives, 
all crowded together in two rooms. 
Conditions are downright impossible. 
The things constantly said by patients 
at our present Hospital are very touch- 
ing. ''Pve never had a holiday 
before," one of them said the other 
day, ‘‘and I suppose I never shall 
have another—unless I have one more 
baby and you let me come here 
again?" That is the tone of so many. 
But now and again a droller note is 
struck. For instance, a carman's wife 
(it was not her.first stay with us) 
asked, ' How many babies must I 
have before I'm admitted free?” 
For, you know, we have to ask some 
sort of fees wherever the family means 
allow. '' If I have more than twelve 
babies," she went on, '' will you take. 
me for nothing? " ‘‘ Yes," I prom- 
ised, “if you have a thirteenth baby 
you shall not be asked for a penny 
piece." Besides assisting to meet our 
heavy expenditure, the mother's pay- 
ments are indirectly. useful to them- 
selves. Every Tuesday we are’ open 
from nine to one to give advice and 
receive weekly advance payments. 
Lancashire women are accustomed to 
cut up and, allocate their weekly 
income in fractions to meet current 


and prospective payments—so much 


for the baker, so much for rent, so 
much for clothing, etc. If they 
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delayed paying us till the date of their 
coming in, I’m afraid there would be 
no money available. Therefore, for a 
month or two ahead, they call and pay 
in their few pence, and so we have 
constant opportunity not only to give 
them maternity guidance but to be 
their friends in other matters, concern- 
ing both body and soul Quite a 
number have become really converted 
through these ante-natal visits or in 
consequence of prayers and little talks 
while they are in the wards. 

‘ Adjoining the Hospital we have a 
Home for unmarried mothers, with 
nineteen beds, besides a Nurses’ 
Home. The unmarried mothers come 
to us in various ways—some of their 
own accord, some through a Corps, 
some on the application cf a relative. 
Following convalescence, we bring 
them here (to the Oakhill Home) with 
their babies. We keep them here for 
six months. That is the time when a 
great work is done. After '' getting 
their trouble over," as they call it, 
they are almost sure, if allowed back 
at once into the world, to find some- 
body to relieve them of the unwanted 
baby, and then to slip back into former 
ways. During their six months’ stay 
here they learn to love their babies 
(through going every three hours to 
feed them and spend a little time in 
their company), and the loved baby 
. becomes its mother's shield and pro- 
tector. At the end of six months we 
place the girl in a good situation, and 
she uses part of her wages towards 
the support of her little one, who has, 
meanwhile, been put into good hands 
and whom she delights to visit. In 
every case where the man can be found 
we take steps*to ensure that he pays, 
too. These girls come to us in a sore 
plight, with the threat of a ruined life 
hanging over them. When, as so 
‘ often happens, they consent to plant 
their feet faithfully in the right path, it 
is marvellous how soon the sun is 
shining again in their existence. Quite 
a number of them marry happily. 
Many remain linked by ties of affec- 
tion to this Home, where they have 
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their separate quarters and come 
when they like for a cup of tea and a 
quiet evening, or to stay for a holiday. 

‘ But our concern is not alone with 
the girls. There are women in urgent 
need of friendship—for example, the 
poor old ‘‘drunks.’’ Pathetic-look- 
ing dears some of them are. One 
arrived late last night in a dreadful 
pickle and all covered with snuff, and 
promising to be ever so good if only 
we would take.her in. She has been 
put to bed for twenty-four hours, and 
afterwards I shall interview her. If 
she consents to remain in our hands 
for a year, she shall stay. Soon they 
get fidgetty, and want to slip out by 
themselves. The drink craving is 
upon them! It is best then to make 
them agree they are not very well, and 
so get them to bed. Hot cups of tea 
then help them through the crisis. A 
recent arrival is over eighty years of 
age. Sometimes there are forty and 
more convictions against them, and 
they are quite tunable unassisted to 
help themselves. It is easy to shrug 
one's shoulders over such cases, but 
peer into the past of any poor 
“ drunk,” and you will nearly always 
find that she has been deeply wronged 
—often taught to like alcohol by a 
husband who has afterwards deserted 
her. Despair sends them more and 
more to the drink, until it gets them in 
an iron vice. Nowadays The Army 
relies less on special establishments for 
inebriates than on ministering to them 
in unnoticed groups with others in 
such establishments as this. And, 
happily, one can add that, difficult as 
are these cases, The Army can point 
to oyer 75 per cent of successes in 
dealing with them. 

‘Then another feature of Oakhill is 
that it is ever ready, day and night, 
to shelter outcast girls. "We have a 
standing arrangement with the Chief 
Constable whereby any girl found wan- 


" dering about at a loose end, instead of 


being taken to the police-station, is at 
once brought here. Often, therefore, 
the front-door bell rings in the small 
hours. 
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‘I have by no means,’ continued 
Brigadier Calver, ‘exhausted the 


range of the Women’s Social Work in 
Manchester. But I must not omit to 
mention our Eventide Home in Upper 
Brook Street. There we never have 
less than twelve old ladies, but we 
actually have fifteen. I am very much 
wanting to be provided with a larger 
place. We want accommodation for 
fifty old ladies, especially as on that 
basis the Home, once provided, could 
be made self-supporting. One of our 
old ladies is ninety-two, and she has 
lately got up from a sick-bed and 
blithely announced her firm intention 
to live to be over a hundred ! ' 

And now again to take stock of the 
position. Thus far this article has 
covered only two sections of The 
Army’s work in Manchester, and two 
other sections remain to be dealt with. 
Of one of these—the Slum Posts—it 
must suffice to say that Ensign Horne 
and Lieutenant Reynolds are asso- 
ciated with a fine work at Alexander 
Place, Rochdale Road, while at Sid- 
mouth Street, Salford, -Adjutant 
Towers, with Lieutenant Aldred, live 
also in the midst of a teeming popula- 
tion of poor folk, to whose hundred 
and one needs they stand ready day 
and night to minister. 

Then there is the most important 
work of all—the Field Work spread. 
over many Corps, the activities of each 
of which would supply. more than 
enough material to fill these pages. To 
begin with there is the Temple, with 
322 Senior Soldiers and 170 on the 
Young People’s Roll, and there Com- 
mandant and Mrs. Gilford are wit- 
nesses of abundant blessings. No. II 
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is the famous Star Hall,* built under 
the Founder’s influence by Mr. Frank 
Crossley, who, with members of his 
family, ran it as an independent 
Mission for many years. In 1918 
The Army succeeded to the privilege 
and responsibility, and to-day Ensign 
and Mrs. Grinsted are successfully 
striving to continue the traditions of 
‘a blessed place ’ whereof was written 
(at the time of the transfer) that there 
‘thousands upon thousands have truly 
sought and found the Lord.’ No. III, 
in Lower Openshaw, has 506 Senior 
and about 500 Junior Soldiers, while 
No. IV has a double total of 290, 
No. VI a total of 205, No VII (Gorton 


„a total of 220, No. VIII (Harpurhey 


a total of 350, No. IX (Hightown) a 
tota! of 169, No. X (Hulme) a total of 
122, No. XI (Moss Side) a total of 19o, 
No. XII (Longsight) a total of 100 
(this being the smallest Manchester 
Corps) and No. XV (Higher Open- 
shaw) a total of 444, with the other 
Corps showing similar impressive 
figures. 

Finally, let a word be said about the 
bond of mutual affection that so soon 
springs up between the' people of Man- 
chester and Army Officers stationed 
there. ' On a first acquaintance,' says 
Lieut.-Colonel Bax, the Divisional 
Commander (whose Headquarters are 
in the city), ‘one is apt to be a little 
critical about Manchester, largely 
because of climatic conditions. Such 
was the case with me. But it isn’t 
long before one learns so greatly to 
like and appreciate the Manchester 
folk that—well, the thought of leaving 
them induces a real sadness.’ 

Ar BG, 
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It is interesting to note that the report of the first Army Meeting held in Manchester 


states that it was in a music-hall situated at the rear of a public-house called ' The Star.’ 
It was di the site of thia property that the Star Hall was erected, 
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IT HAPPENED IN NOVEMBER 


PART II 


HE Captain shivered and 
suggested that he had better 
see the Sergeant-Major. But 


the man swore and said: 
A Sergeant-Major? Not on my life; 
I've done 'seventeen years in the 
Regulars. You'd best hurry up, Miss, 
and tell that 'ere Captain to come, as 
the man's a-dying ! ! 

After trying in vain to rouse the 
Lieutenant, who was in a deep sleep, 
the Captain. hastily dressed and de- 
scended the stairs. How they creaked ! 
Entering the little parlour, she could 
hear the impatient movements of the 
man outside but, placing the candle on 
the table, she knelt down and gave her 
life into Divine care. When she 
opened the door, it is difficult to say 
who felt more frightened, the big, red- 
haired man, or the tall girl who courag- 
eously announced: ‘I am the Cap- 
tain,’ 

* Why, you! You're only a chit of 
a girl, he complained. There was, 
however, a quiet dignity and strength 
about the Captain that made its own 
appeal to the man, for he said, * W’all, 
if you're the Captain, you'd best come 
along with me; and look yer 'ere, 
while I ain't a Christian, you needna' 
be affrighted of me.’ 

- The Captain felt no fear as she 
stepped out into the inky blackness. 
They walked on, almost in silence, for 
about a mile and a half, and then 
reached a house, a little loftier than its 
fellows, She followed the red-haired 
man up the stairs and turned into a 
room where on the bed was the massive 
frame of a man, foaming and writhing 
in apparent agony and being held down 
by three strong fellows. His distorted 
features were convulsed, his glazed 
eyes gazed on things that were not 
there, for he was in the throes of deli- 
rium tremens. It was the beginning of 
the end with him, and a sense of utter 
helplessness came over the girl. What 
could she do? Here was a man bereft 


of his reason, and dying. A slovenly 
figure of a woman slouched in the 
doorway; she had been drinking and 
was in a muddled state of mind. 
* Save him, Oh, save him,' she bab- 
bled, and the Captain knelt down to 
pray, while the horrible shrieks of the 
man continued, and lessened only as 
his breath became more difficult. 

After her prayer, the Captain took 
the woman's arm and led her down- 
stairs, "Three or four men and women 
were drinking around a big open fire. 
The heat of the room, the smell of the 
liquor, and the horror of the. whole 
affair filled. the Captain's soul with 
sickening nausea, but she pushed her 
way in, for here were the living, who 
might be influenced for good. After 
opening the window she made a place 
where the woman could sit down, and 
was about to speak to the semi-drunken 
men and women present, but the sight 
of her seemed to alarm them, and they 
at once shuffled out.and made off. 

Dawn was breaking over the hills as 
Captain Swayne made her way back to 
the little Quarters, her heart strangely 
moved by the happenings of this first 
night away from the Training Garri- 
son. The Lieutenant sat bolt upright 
as she entered the bedroom, and was 
astounded to hear all that had taken 
place. 

Very soon the tired Captain sank 
into a deep, refreshing sleep, and on 
awakening found the Lieutenant offer- 
ing her a cup of tea. The nightmare 
experience of the previous night seemed 
now to belong to a remote and dim 
past, and with alacrity she dressed, 
breakfasted and, with the Lieutenant, 
commenced exploring. They found 
that one bedroom looked out on some 
stables, while the other overlooked the 
village churchyard !. 

Shopping was interesting, for these 
girls were now commencing house- 
keeping in earnest. The Lieutenant 
had been in domestic service before 
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becoming an Officer, and the Captain 
in an office, so her knowledge of house- 
keeping was rather limited. The list 
of purchases they had drawn up had to 
be revised again and again because the 
cost exceeded the money they had to 
spend. ' 

It was a raw morning, and the girls 
were wondering what to do about coal. 
' Let's run round the place first, and 
get our bearings,' suggested the Lieu- 
tenant, and this they did. Meeting a 
policeman, always a friend in need, 
they inquired about coal. With a 
twinkle in his eye, he said : ' I expect 
you'll have to fetch it yourself, but 
they'll likely lend you a barrow.’ How- 
ever, the coalman they discovered 
arranged for its delivery, and a buxom 
young woman trundled an unwieldy 
barrow over the cobbled paths, and 
dumped the coal with the dexterity of 
a man into the Quarters. 

In the early afternoon the Captain 
and Lieutenant set out for ' The house 
of terror,’ as the Captain dubbed the 
place she had visited on the previous. 
night. It was now strangely quiet, 
and the blinds were drawn, for death 
had claimed its victim. 

The widow, a little less muddled 
than the night before, was the picture 
of abject misery ; yet she seemed hardly 
conscious of what had happened. The 
Captain patiently talked to her and, in 
reply to an inquiry as to why she had 
sent for The Salvation Army, saw her 
rise and cross the room to a shelf on 
which lay an old Japanese box, filled 
with papers. Taking up a soiled yellow 
envelope, she passed it to the Captain, 
who found herself gazing at a Band- 
of-Love Pledge Card, signed by ‘ Jack 
Slater:’ In the same envelope was a 
faded little photograph of a beautiful 
boy about six years of age. — 

* 'That's^'im, Miss,’ said the widow. 
Oh, how difficult it was to believe that 
the form now lying stiff and cold in the 
upstairs room had ever been a bonnie, 
blue-eyed boy, innocent and lovable, 
and had attended The Army's Junior 
Meetings. ‘ Yes, his folk blames me, 
I know, but I allus had me glass and,’ 


— 
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with a cunning look of defiance, 'I 
allus shall! * 

Here was a problem, The man 
already beyond their aid and the 
woman appearing as if she did not 
want it. But they remembered the 
mighty faith that laughs at impossi- 
bilities and knelt to pray with Mrs. 
Jack Slater.. Then, after assuring her 
that they would be glad to do anything 
they could for her, including the 
burial service, they said good-bye and 
walked homewards. 

Early attention had to be given to 
the Hall, for the girls accépted cheer- 
fully the fact that they must be their 
own Hall-keepers; cleaning the floor, 
and trimming ‘and filling the ancient 
lamps must be part of their regular 
duty. 

Friday night's Holiness Meeting 
was over, and the girls could not but 
feel that it had been a disappointing 
and small affair, after the great and 
productive Clapton gatherings. But 
the Holiness Meetings should grow, 
ed prayerfully resolved. 

. Saturday night's Open-Air Meeting 
brought the two into close touch with 
the life of their parish. Everybody 
seemed to be out of doors. The Army 
Meeting was held in the middle of the 
main road—the one and only—and it 
was soon evident that The Army played 
a big part in the village life, for a fine 
crowd of people flocked round the ring 
and stayed until the close. 

At supper, on Saturday night, the 
girls reminded each other that Knee- 
Drill commenced at 7 a.m., and that 
they had the one key to the Hall. 
‘ Supposing we don't wake!’ said the 
Captain, They did wake, of course, 
but only two others besides themselves 
turned up to pray. Knee-Drills must 
prow, too! 

Every third Sunday morning the 
Band visited a neighbouring town, 
some three miles away, and the girls 
were told that this was the Sunday for 
the visit. So at 9g a.m. the Band struck 
up a march, and with vigour and speed 
they soon reached the outskirts of the 

(Continued af foot of page 386) 





THERE was special pride for The Salvation 
Army in the Royal Garden Party held by the 
King at Buckingham Palace on Friday, July 
22nd, for the General and Mrs. Booth were 
among His Majesty's invited guests. Their 
presence, and the sight of The Army uniform, 
brought forth expressions of pleasure from 
many, and the inquiries made about The 
Army’s work by some of the notable people 
present revealed well-informed interest. 
* * * 


The General was pleased to have among 
his Staff, during the recent Scottish visit, a 
group of pipers in Highland dress. Three 


of these comrades—who are Local Officers at, 


Belishill Corps—appear this month on our 
front cover. " 
* 


Friends of Commander Evangeline Booth 
will be delighted to learn that she is shortl 
paying a visit to her Homeland, and wi 
watch for announcements concerning the 
Meetings at which the (Commander will 
appear. 

* z 

Of the late Mrs. Commissioner Pearce, who 
has gone—-only eight months after his pass- 
ing—to join her husband beyond the Veil, it 
has been said that she was ‘ a thorough inter- 
nationalist.’ Australia-born, she saw service 
with the Commissioner in Great Britain, 
Ireland, South America, and South Africa, 
and had only recently returned from North 
China. Mrs. Pearce toiled unobtrusively and 
. faithfully, ever putting the claims of God 

and The Arm fore her own comfort or 

happiness. the five sons and daughters 

who mourn this double loss are active Salva- 
| tionists, and three are Officers. 
* + * 

A great asset, both to The Salvation Army 
in Canada West and to the City of Winnipeg, 
will be gained with the completion of the 
William Booth Memorial Training.Garrison, 
the stone-Jaying ceremony for which was 
conducted by the Lieut.-Governor of Mani- 


toba, who was welcomed A 'Lieut.-Commis-, 


eioner Rich, the Territorial Commander. 
* * x : 

Among recent interesting Army changes in 
European countries the following have been 
made: Lieut.-Colonel Westergaard, a Dane, 
from the Notts. and Derby Division, Eng- 
land, to be Chief Secretary for Holland; 
Colonel Benwell, from the Chief Secretary- 


ship of Denmark to that of France, in suc- 
cession to Colonel Frank Barrett, who pro- 
ceeda in a similar capacity to Switzerland. 


To the vacant Chief Secretaryship in Den. 
mark the General has appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel Marpurg, whose last ition was 
that of Financial and Special Efforts Secre- 
tary, Central U.S. America. 

* * * 


Two new Traveling Commissioners have 
been appointed by the General—Commis- 
sioner Simpson, late of the Missionary Sec. 
tion, Overseas Department, I.H.Q., and 
Commissioner Palmer, late Territorial Com- 
mander for Finland. Commissioner Larsson, 
whose last Command was South America, ia 
the new Territorial Commander for Finland. 

* * * 


Many eager eyes have recently studied that 
page of ' The War Cry' telling by picture 
and print of a Special Boat to Ausiralia— 
The S.S. Vedte (10,000 tons) will sail from 
Liverpool on October rsth under Salvation 
Army auspices, carrying to all parts of the 
Commonwealth passengers selected by The 
Army, for whom work is guaranteed. The’ 
passengers will include Boys, aged fourteen 
to eighteen, for Farm work (who will have 
received assistance with outfit and farm 
training), and WOMEN, of good health, good 
character and adaptability (experienced or 
inexperienced), for domestic Service. 

Free, reduced, or assisted passages will be 
granted to approved applicants. ‘ There is 
no cheaper way! There is no happier way!’ 

Applications may be made at Migration 
House, 3 Upper Thames Street, London, 
E.C. 4, or at any of The Army’s provincial 
Shipping Offices. 

* * # 

Among arresting announcements concern- 
ing ' The Great Salvation Siege ’ of London, 
ia the following : * Don't wait for the Harvest 


. Time before you begin to sow. .Begin now!’ 


* * * 


À new development of Army work is made 
possible by the General, who has provided 
two motor-boats for Salvation campaigns on 
the rivers of British and Spanish Honduras. 
The boats are equipped with field tents 
for Meetings, and two Officers, called River 
Campaigners, wil] pitch their tents among 
the small settlers by the river-side, hold a 
soul-saving campaign for a week, and then 
move on to another centre. 


_torical serial stories, 
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Envoy Pauline Swartz, whose experiences 
were recorded in our January number under 
the title ‘ Unselfish Globe-Trotting, bas re. 
cently spent fourteen days in and around 
Iceland. She conducted three Meetings in 
Reykjavik, the. capital, all of which were 
crowded to the doors. The Envoy enjoyed 
the unique experience of being the first 


American Salvationist to visit that romantic 


and historic island, and she had as her 
translator in one Meeting the Bishop of 
lceland, who is a Lutheran. The Bishop 
had also, on a previous occasion, kindly 
translated for Splonpl Benwell. 
* * 
Both the Canadian Territories are chang- 
ing Editots-in-Chief. Brigadier Bramwell 
Taylor, whose wife is eldest daughter of the 
Chief of the Staff, vacates the Editorial chair 
at Toronto for the Field Secretaryship of 
Canada West. He is succeeded by Major 
sydney Church. Lieut.-Colonel Ed. H. Joy, 
Migration Secretary in rus id foliows 
Major Church as Editor-in-Chief for Canada 
West. at * o* 


A picture with a thrill in it appeared in 
‘The War Cry’ just as these Notes were in 
progress, It showed a corner of the site of 
the long-dreamed-of Founder’s Memorial In- 


ternational Training Garrison, the erection. 


of which is shortly beginning at Denmar 
Hil, S.E. '4 * * 


Do our non-Salvationist ‘ All the World’ 
readers ever see ‘ The Scout and Guard,’ we 
wonder? It is one of the most wide-awake, 
varied, and wholesomely enchanting two- 
penny monthlies imaginable, and its popu- 
larity among the young folk between eleven 
and eighteen, known as- ‘Life - Saving 
Scouts’ and ‘ Life-Saving Guards,’ is—like 
its Puematpu ieu ly METERS NE 


Other groups are understandingly catered 


- -for in ‘ The Warrior, a threepenny monthly, 


whose strong feature is the development of 
spiritual life and activity among Salva- 
tionists in their later teens. The Editor's 
open competitions on the problems facing our 
youths and maidens bring forth most original 
and intelligent lettera, by means of which the 
readers help one another and keep the 
interest always pubenne: 
> * 


Of course, ‘ The Young Soldier’ needs no 
introduction. Its popularity is firmly esta- 
blished outside as well as inside Salvation 
Army ranks, and is by no means confined to 
the children either. The instructive and his- 
3 | which provide, we 
think, the most valuable of its features, are 
often made permanent in book-form, and a 
most attractive row oi voum has resulted. 

* 


During the summer months--almost re- 
gardless of weather-vagaries—the enthusi- 
astic members of The Army’s twin organiza- 
tions—Life-Saving. Scouts and Guards—go 


. London’s 


FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR - 


camping, under the idance of able and 
sympathetic adult leaders. Never yet havé 
we met any who did not have thoroughly 
good times when under canvas, ’mid country 
beauties or by river or sea-side. Camping 
under canvas teaches much which could never 
be learned in ordinary houses. It develops 
resourcefulness of character and brings out 


hidden beauties of unselfishness and thought, 


for others. + x x 


From a personal letter, written by a young 
Salvationist during an enforced stay in 
Korea—en route for China—we cull the fol- 
lowing interesting sentences: 

‘I don't suppose that things are too easy 
for daddy, though he always writes cheery 
letters and says that he is keepirg busy... . 
We are billeted at the Women’s Industrial 
Home, being the two first inmates( ! ). Three 
more have come since our arrival, but they 
are Koreans. Perhaps I should say four, 
because the dearest little brown baby-boy was 
born a fortnight back. 


* * * 

‘ It does your heart good to see the trans- 
formation in the faces and appearance of 
these girls,’ continues our letter from Korea, 
‘two of whom had never known kind treat- 
ment in their lives before. These two were 
slave girls who ran away and were found in 
a low-class inn by & Christian girl, who took 
them to a missionary. ... . They were turned 
over to Tbe Salvation Ármy and arrived at 
the Home a month later than I. 

' They were bruised, had sucb frightened 


expressions, and one had a hugé lump of . 


hair torn out of her head. 


Neither of them ` 


could read, write, or sew, having done all the © 


rough work; so they are being taught these 
“ gentle arts," as well as hearing '' the old, 


old story, ever, ever new," hitherto unheard - 


by them. It is grand to see them in the 
Home, and at the Meetings with a smile that 
sticks, though we have seen it develop under 
loving care. This has also made them willing 
workers.’ x " x* * 


A recent gathering of five hundred of | 


oorest boys and girls, brought in 


by Army Slum Officers from the back streets 


of Bow, Shadwell, and Bethnal Green, had , 


a backgound of pathetic interest. The 


Duchess of Hamilton had arranged it in | 


memory of the love of children shown by her 
little daughter Mairi, aged thirteen, who was 
killed through a fall from hèr horse in the 
early spring. 

The Lady Mairi’s favourite pony carried 
round panniers of fruit among the delighted 
children, and a number of pictures, shown 
after the sumptuous tea, enforced ‘the lesson 
of kindness to animals. 

If her Grace had had any doubt concern. 
ing the enjoyment of her little guests, it 
must have vanished when, led by their Offi. 
cers, the children ‘ raised the roof’ with the 


chorus—' I’ve got the joy, joy, joy down in 


my heart,’ 
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Where Pub-Booming IS Impossible and 
Drunkards Raids Can't Occur i 


COLONEL JENKINS TELLS OF SIxry THOUSAND AT THE PENITENT-FORM, 
A ‘WAR CRY' CIRCULATION OF A QUARTER OF A MILLION, AND 
OTHER ARMY ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE U.S.A. 


O give a comprehensive, up- 
to-date survey of Army activi- 
ties in the United States of 


America, few men are better 
qualified than Colonel W. F. Jenkins, 
Secretary to Commander E. C. Booth, 
of New York. Advantage of his recent 
visit to England was accordingly taken 
to secure such a survey for ‘ All the 
World.’ 

Readers may recall that some time 
ago The Army’s Work in the United 
States was organized under three Ter- 
ritories, to which a fourth has since 
been added. Commander E. C. Booth 
maintains an efficient oversight of the 
combined Territories, and the work 
goes forward with greater strides than 
ever. , 


Territory Headquarters Commander 
Eastern .. New York Lt.-Commr. Holz 
Central Lt.-.Commr. 

Western San Francisco Commr. Gifford 


* Perhaps,’ said the cheerful Colonel, 
on consenting to be interviewed, ‘ we 
might review the Territories one by 
one, beginning with the most recent 
creation. The Southern Territory is, 
geographically and in the matter of 
population, one of the largest. It has 
some thirty-three million people, in- 
cluding at least seven million coloured 
people—a large portion of the United 
States total of between nine and ten 
million coloured population. We are 
doing a little coloured work in the 
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cities of Washington, Richmond, and 
elsewhere, but so far as that section of 
the community is concerned I must 
admit that we have not yet found the 
heart of the situation. Nor do I think 
we shall do so until we gain coloured 
Converts capable of leading in the 
effort. Meanwhile, it is possible to 
report that The Army is doing a great 
and growing work among the humbler 
white people, and here, perhaps, I 
ought to mention that the great 
majority of the white people belong to 
churches. The early Puritans did not 
go south to anything like the extent 
that they settled in New England ; but 
their principles and traditions have 
found an abiding place in the South, 
where people are more religiously 
inclined than anywhere else in the 
United States. That fact, combined 
with the colour problem, means that 
the special opening awaiting us was in 
ministering to the humbler whites. 
The Army is, indeed, becoming the 
accredited agency for helping those 
poor folk. Municipal and other public 
bodies use us as the channel through 
which their succour flows, with the 
result that our Field and Social Work 
get mixed to an extent unknown in 
this country.' 

This introduced the subject of the 
recent gigantic Mississippi disaster. 

‘That staggering misfortune,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘led to more than half a 
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million people being driven from their 
homes, and the great majority of them 
suffered grievous losses. We have 
done, and are still doing, a great 
amount of relief work, all nominally in 
co-operation with the Red Cross, 
though actually we sometimes find our- 
selves the sole representative of a 
municipal authority. For it comes 
natural to some Mayors and Town 
Councils to turn at once to The Salva- 
tion Army. You can have little idea of 
the magnitude of our relief operations. 
Our people all the time are handling 
food and clothing by the car-load, and 
in thinking of the American railway- 
car you must visualize a vehicle 
several times larger than an English 
railway wagon. 


‘The head of that Southern Terri- 
tory, Lieut.-Commissioner McIntyre, 
is a Canadian, of Scottish extraction, 
and a man of exceptional energy. 
He was on the scene of the floods as 
soon as they happened, promptly 
organizing our forces and remaining 
for quite a while at the centre of things. 
His energy also shows itself in refer- 
ence to Army work generally. Recently 
he called together his Divisional Com- 
manders and Departmental heads, and 
between- them they drew up a five 
years! programme of advance all along 
the line—n the number of Soldiers, 
buildings, Bands, Institutions, etc.’ 


The Colonel was about to pass on to 
another Territory when the liquor ques- 
tion was mentioned. 


‘ Of course,’ he remarked, ‘ the long 
seaboard, the numerous ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the comparative 
proximity of British possessions, 
render the south especially open to 
boot-legging. On the other hand, 
don’t forget that the South was 
“ Dry " under State enactment before 
the Amendment to the Constitution 
was submitted to Congress. For Pro- 
hibition across the Atlantic is not so 
recent a thing as English critics some- 
times assume. Before the war it was 
possible to journey across the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific with- 
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out setting one's foot in a CS " 
State.’ l 

Turning next to the Western Terei 
tory, Colonel Jenkins began by refer- 
ring to Commissioner Adam Gifford, 
who for seven years has been the 
Territorial Commander, and a very 
successful one. 

‘The Young Women’s Residences,’ 
it was explained, ' are a distinct feature 
of the Work. We have them in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
other places. Each of these Institu- 
tions is overflowing, with a long wait- 
ing-list. The much-appreciated idea is 
to take care of business girls, of whom 

250 are accommodated at San Fran- 
cisco, and a like number at Los 
Angeles. These Residences are notable 
for exceptionally fine buildings and 
excelent appointments, and they are 
self-supporting. Having, therefore, 
succeeded so satisfactorily in solving 
an important human problem, the 
Western Territory intends to launch 
further schemes along the same lines. 
Another Social Institution that brings 
the highest credit to The Army is the 
Lytton Home for Children—an Indus- 
trial Farm and Children’s Home in 
California. It has a population of 250 
boys and girls, and it is partly State- 
supported; that is to-say, the municipal 
authority remit children to our care 
and pay a per capita sum for them. A 
very good dairy and poultry farm is 
catried on, and the elder children do 
some of the work. Other fine Army 
Homes in the West are associated with 
Maternity and Rescue Work. Such 
Institutions are to be found at Portland 
(Oregon), Spokane, and elsewhere. 
There is a tip-top industrial work in , 
San Francisco, where«from eighty to — 
one hundred men are daily cared for, 
and employed in chopping firewood, 
sorting wastepaper, mending furni- 
ture, etc.' 

Next to be considered was the Cen- - 
tral Territory, and testimony began | 
with a reference of more than local 
application. 

‘I would like to point out,’ said our 
visitor, ‘that in both the West and 
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the Central areas, the Young People's 
Work is coming along by leaps and 
bounds. Mainly in its spiritual aspect, 
but also as regards Scouts and Guards, 
the development and growth are very 
marked. For the rest, I have also 
largely to repeat myself and report 
that there is a fine and expanding 
Women’s and Maternity Work in 
Chicago, San Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Detroit, Grand Rapids, and 
elsewhere. Lieut.-Commissioner John 
McMillan is the Territorial Com- 
mander, and he has made an excellent 
start,, meeting with general accept- 
ance everywhere. A feature of the 
Central Territory is the excellence of 
its Bands. Of course in America we 
have not such large Bands or so many 
Bands as are to be found in Great 
Britain; but some of the U.S.A. 
musical combinations bring great 
credit to The Army. And as I have 
interpolated that remark applying to 
all four Territories, perhaps I may 
here add another general fact. A 
great soul-saving work is everywhere 
in progress, and last year we had 
60,000 people at the penitent-form. A 
wonderful Open-Air Work is done, 
and numerous drum-head conversions 
secured, particularly in the warmer 
southern States. 

‘To return to the Central Terri- 
tory, there we have our finest Scandi- 
navian work — of course because 
Scandinavian people cu gather 
there.' 

And now, following his cursory 
glances at South, West, and Central, 
Colonel Jenkins was about to consider 
recent developments in the Eastern 
Territory, where Army work is natur- 
ally more highły-organized, and has a 
vaster field of ramifications than any- 
where else in the States. But a chance 
mention of Prohibition served, at this 
‘point, rather to throw the interview 
out of gear. 

The populous industrial quarters of 
New York had been alluded to, and 
the interviewer chanced to ask: 
‘When public-house booming became 
! impossible, through the closing of the 
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saloons, did the sale of “The War 
Cry " suffer?’ 

‘It has increased four-fold since 
then,’ replied the Colonel. ‘That is 
the more remarkable when you remem- 
ber that the price is ten cents now, 
whereas it was five cents at the time 
in question. Of course we used to sell 
a good many ‘‘ War Crys” in the 
saloons, but we now sell many more 
in the stores. And so the sale has 
run up to a quarter of a million a 
week.’ 

Reminder of the impossibility of 
public-house booming suggested this 
further reflection: The Army in the 
States is denied another opportunity 
of service for which Europe still offers 
liberal occasion. Our comrades across 
the Atlantic can no longer engage in 
Drunkards’ Raids. 

‘That is so,’ agreed Colonel 
Jenkins. ‘One might equally as well 
set out to hunt the dodo. That old 
race of ‘‘drunks’’ is extinct. And 
what a prolific race it was! Oh, the 
throng of poor, pathetic figures we 
used to round up on our Boozers’ 
Days! We easily packed our New 
York Memorial Hall with ‘‘ drunks,"' 
and the Memorial Hall accommodates 
twelve hundred persons! Poor, dirty, 
ragged, verminous creatures—we used 
to gather them in from all quarters of 
New York. We would send out big 
automobiles, which came back full of 
‘drunks.’ One sure way of finding 
them was to go around to the ‘‘ dead- 
houses," namely, the back-ends of the 
drinking saloons. We used to lift. 
them in and out of the ‘‘ Drunkards' 
Bus," and dose them with hot coffee 
and a special sobering cocktail made 
of pepper and mustard. In the Meet- 
ing we would get a lot of them on 
their knees, and many beautiful 
trophies resulted. But I'm only recall- 
ing all of that to emphasize the | 
astounding transformation that has 
taken place. Go round now with a 
" Drunkards! Bus," and you could 
search New York from end to end 
without finding one passenger of that 
old type. Our Lieut.-Colonel Winchell, 
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who knows the Bowery from A to Z, 
says there is no such creature any 
longer in existence. 

‘The general benefits that flow from 
Prohibition are seen in a lowered death 
rate, a lessening of crime, and happier 
social conditions. An incidental benefit 
is that the Prison Work of The Army 
has been greatly simplified. We have 
nothing like the problems with dis- 
charged prisoners that we used to 
have. The drink temptation is out- 
lawed, and this means that the greatest 
hindrance to reformation has been 
removed. 

‘To the Eastern Command Lieut.- 
Commissioner Holz was recently 
appointed, and he has been' very cor- 
dially received. He has succeeded dear 
Commissioner Estill, whose death is 
greatly mourned throughout the whole 
Territory in which he laboured with 
so much success. Time will not allow 
of even a sketch of all that The Army 
is doing in the Eastern Territory. One 
distinctive point is that we have one or 
two general Hospitals in this Terri- 
tory. One, accommodating a hundred 
patients, has been established at 
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Covington (Kentucky), just across 
from Cincinnati, and it 1s associated 
with a good Nurses’ Training School. 
The Army also has a good general 
Hospital in New York. 

‘Another special feature in the East 
ig represented by many Young People’s 
Camps, including two large ones of a 
permanent character. One, at Star 
Lake, has two distinct equipments, so 
that we can take not only our own 
Scouts, Guards, and other sections, 
but also poor children from the Slums. 
Of these we can accommodate 250 at 
one time, and as the Camp is running 
for three months in the year, you can 
see what a number of young lives are 
brightened with a holiday of a week 
or ten days.’ 

Finally, Colonel Jenkins spoke of 
the keen and much-appreciated interest 
which the General shows in Army. 
activities across the Atlantic. The 
Colonel also bore testimony to the 
affectionate esteem in which the 
American people hold the -General’s 
sister, Commander E. C. Booth, now 
so happy refortifed with health and 
vigour. A. E. Coppuva. 


SHALL IT LEAD TO REVIVAL? 
Your Part in the Great Salvation Siege 


A coop man once said: ‘ Prayer force 
has never anywhere been tried to tts 
fullness!’ 
' Let Salvationists try it. We want 
to see mighty wonders ; we want to see 
grace and glory in place of weakness, 
failure, and disappointment. Let us, 
therefore, respond to God's call. Let 
us wait upon Him. Let us fix our eyes 
and hearts upon Him. Then we shall 
see great and mighty things. 

Is it not true that all of us, young 
and old, would like, before we go to 
Glory, to see one grand, tremendous, 


overpowering outpouring of the Spirit 
of God upon the indifferent, sinning, 
and suffering people? 

The opportunity is before us. On 
November 4th will begin The Army's 
great SALVATION SIEGE. Until Novem- 
ber 21st this intensive effort for the 
Salvation of the hitherto unreached 
God-forgetters will go on. | 

You must be in it. If you belong to 
God, take earnest and whole-hearted 
part, and be a besieger. If you do not, 
get ready for surrender. You will be 
besieged. 
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"THE. ZULU QUEEN’ 


A SERIAL STORY OF OUR EARLY DAYS 


Summary 

At Salisbury Captain Polly Faulcon- 
bridge was dubbed ' The Zulu Queen.’ Riot- 
ous opposition marked her successful work 
here; and at Chester. She was painfully 
weakened by severe injuries, first to her 
shoulder, and then to her head. At Oldham 
excellent work was done among drunkards. 
Onsick-leave at Eccles she read Psalm cxviii,, 
I7, and wished it were true for her. 

CHAPTER X 

T was a bright and frosty Sunday 

morning, and the sound of music 

and singing took Captain Faul- 

conbridge to the window. The 
Army march was approaching, led by 
an Irish girl~Officer, in radiant health 
"and spirits. 

Enviously her suffering comrade 
looked at her. ‘ Ah, once I could lead 
a march as well as you, and I could 
to-day if it had not been for wicked 

en,’ she sighed. ‘How I wish that 
God had never allowed it to happen!’ 

For a few minutes these rebellious 
thoughts found room in her mind. 
Then, with an effort, she banished 
them, but an attack of bitter weeping 
followed. All at once it was as though 
a Presence filled the room and pene- 
trated her whole being. She was al- 
most frightened, but it was a very 
beautiful fear. Then a voice spoke to 
her inner ear: ‘I can make you able 
to work! " . 

Utterly incapable of turning round, 
and yet feeling that she must go to 
Lil, she had begun to back towards the 
door, when the same words were 
clearly repeated. 

Dropping on her knees beside a 
chair, she sobbed out: ‘O God, if 
you'll take away the pain from my head 
and shoulder, I'll write for a station 
this week!’ 

Immediately, ‘ like lightning,’ every 
bit of pain left her—pain from which 
she had not been free for four years— 
- and an indescribable joy replaced her 


fear. She cannot remember even say- 
ing ‘ Thank You’ to the Lord. But 
that beautiful Presence made every- 
thing seem bigger, and so bright! She 
went to the kitchen and said: 

‘Lil, God has healed me. I haven’t 
a bit of pain! ’ 

Thinking that poor Polly was going 
queer again with hysteria, Lil urged 
her to sit down, and started to get 
restoratives. 

‘No, I need nothing, God has 
healed me. .Oh, do believe it,' cried 
Polly, in such a different voice that Lil 
turned and looked at her, and -then 
cried out: ‘O Polly, your shoulder’s 
straight! ' 

*I'd never asked God to do that, 
adds the Zulu Queen, as she tells the 
story. ' But everything that men had 
done to hinder me,-God had undone, 
and made me able again to work for 
Him.’ 

Having convinced Lil that it was a 
real liberation, Polly sat down to write 
to the Founder for an appointment, 
and even as she began, the Devil said : 

' You've never had a Christmas at 
home. It would be nice to have one.’ 

* Yes, it would. I won't write till 
after Christmas,' agreed Polly, not im- 
mediately recognizing the Tempter's 
voice. But the next minute it came to 
her: ' That's the Devil. I promised 


God I'd write this week, and write I ` 


will!’ 

She did so, telling the Founder that 
God had healed her and that she was 
ready for a Corps. 

The letter came back, enclosed to 
Captain Downing, with the words: 
* We've received this from the Captain. 
How we wish it were true!’ and not 
until after London had received Lil’s 
corroboration of the story was a letter 
sent to the Captain, saying how de- 
lighted they were and that they would 
give her an appointment early in the 
New Year. So she could enjoy her 
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Christmas at home with a clear con- 
science ! 

Amid all the rejoicings—for the good 
news rapidly spread—the supreme 
wonder and joy for the Captain was 
that she had been in such close con- 
tact with her glorious Lord. It thrilled 
her then, and thrills her still. She 
helped in the local Corps Meetings for 
nearly a month, during which time 
Colonel Pearson came down to hold a 
faith-healing campaign and—rejoicing 
in the Captain’s happiness—said play- 
fully: ‘ You ought to have kept your 


. case for me! ' 


During 1884, Captain Faulconbridge 
was summoned to Coventry by the 
death of the beloved aunt who had 
joined the Christian Mission with her. 
By this time The Army was in posses- 
sion of the old Chapel which had been 
a Quaker meeting-house, and the little 
school-girl of those far-back days, who 
had dreamed of preaching there, found 
herself actually on the platform, con- 
ducting her aunt's funeral service. 

Another memorable moment we may 
mention here occurred when Polly 
visited her mother's mother, then over 
ninety, and prayed with her. As they 
rose, this tall old lady lifted her hands 
and exclaimed: ‘ Eh, to think that my 
Ann should have a daughter that could 
preach and pray. But there, she's 
Ann’s child! * 

Appointed to Rock Ferry, near 
Liverpool, in January, 1885, the two 
received a splendid welcome. Charlie 
. Harrison (now Commandant, retired) 
and his sister were Soldiers there, and 
Captain Faulconbridge had the joy of 
launching Charlie on a very blessed 
_ career of soul-saving Officership. 

‘ The War Cry ' and newspapers had 
informed Rock Ferry of what God had 
done for the new Captain and, as she 
puts it, * the greatest difficulty was that 
people thought as I'd been healed, I 
could heal! ' A Christian gentleman, 
suffering very much from gout, sent to 
ask her to pray for his healing, as he 
had a most important journey to take. 

It made her a little nervous, but she 
told him her own case and how she had 
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promised, ‘ Lord, if You'll do this, I'll 
work for You!’ Then she prayed, 
and almost to her surprise God healed 
the sufferer, and he kept well from that 
day, and often visited his Army friends, 

Among their Rock Ferry Converts 
there were two whose stories must be 
told. To a week-evening Meeting 
came a drunken woman who, though 
very dirty and dilapidated, showed 
both by dress and speech that she was 
from a good home. She knelt and 
sought Salvation and then confessed 
that she had nowhere to go. The Offi- 
cers took her to their Quarters and, 
when cléansed and sobered, she told 
her story. Her husband was a pros- 
perous tradesman and they had three 
grown-üp children, but his business 
having repeatedly been hindered and 
his goods pawned owing to his wife's 
drinking habits, he had two years pre- 
viously put her into lodgings, allow- 
ing her enough to, live on. 

All the money having been spent on 
drink, she had at last been ejected and 
now was literally ‘ down and out.’ If 
her husband was willing to take her 
back, would she like to go? the Cap- 
tain asked. ‘ Yes, but he would never 
believe in me again,’ was her pitiful 
reply, remembering the ‘ new starts’ 
and failures behind her. 

She was encouraged to believe that, 
having given her Salvation, God could 
lead her husband to try her once more, 
and they all prayed about it. Next 
-morning the three set off for the hus- 
band’s shop, but Captain Faulcon- 
bridge entered alone, 

A polite hearing was accorded to her 
story, and the son was called, but the 
two agreed ‘ It’s no egod; we know 
she won't be able to keep from the 
drink!’ However, the husband 
offered to call at the Quarters that 
evening and see his wife. Then came 
the quiet words: ‘ Your wife is just 
outside the house. Tell me that I may 
bring her in.’ 

This was a shock, but in answer to 
the question : ‘ Have you still any love 
for your wife?’ he sighed: ‘I only 
wish I hadn't. It wouldn't be so hard,’ 
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and then he agreed for her to come in, 
on condition that the Captain would be 
present at the interview. The wife was 
brought in and ran to him pleading: 
‘O John, do forgive me.’ They clung 
to each other . . . and he agreed for 
her to stay. God had answered prayer. 

The, Officers went often to see her, 
and each time found her stronger. She 
never went back to the drink, and her 
husband felt that he could not thank 
The Army enough. 

The other memorable Convert was 
the father of one of the Rock Ferry 
Soldiers; a very bad man but a very 
clever violinist, who played in the 
public-houses and was rewarded by 
drink, and yet more drink. One night 
he came, very intoxicated, to The 
Army Hall, and asked for one of the 
Officers. Handing her his fiddle, he 
said: ‘ I want you to take this and let 
it be played for God. It’s done enough 
for the Devil.’ 

The madonna-face of Captain Down- 
ing was turned towards the drink-in- 
flamed countenance of the fiddler as 
she pushed the instrument back, say- 
ing firmly: ‘ Thank you, but the 
fiddle's no use to us without you. We 
want you as well!’ 

Oh, no, he was too bad, he replied 
. thickly, but at last she persuaded him 
to come in, and after sitting through 
the Meeting he lurched forward to the 
mercy-seat, calling out and swearing 
even while he was asking God to save 
him. 

A gentleman present expressed 
strong disapproval. The police should 
have been fetched to put out so objec- 
tionable and blasphemous a person. 
It could not be right to let one so 
degraded kneel in the sacred place of 
prayer. 

But Captain Faulconbridge reas- 
‘oned: It was not the righteous, but 
sinners, whom Jesus came to call. And 
who could foresee what God was going 
to do in and for this one? she asked. 

In half an hour he rose, a saved man. 
One of the Soldiers escorted him home, 
but his wife gave him a very poor 
reception. ‘ You've been making a fool 
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of yourself there, have you?’ she 
sneered. 

Next morning, early, Captain Faul- 
conbridge was at the poor home, 
warmly congratulating the woman 
upon her changed husband.  ' Don't 
you believe it, Miss! He’ll be back in 
the pub before the week's out,' was the 
unbelieving rejoinder. 

Very solemnly, then, with those 
searching eyes burning into her, was 
the Convert’s wife warned. ‘ What- 
ever you do, don't let him think you 
believe that, or you'll have it on your 
conscience for ever that you drove him 
there.’ 

This made a great impression. 
‘Well, Miss,’ came in very subdued 
tones, ‘I only hope what you say is 
true. We shall see.’ 

‘ I believe he is truly saved and go- 
ing to live a new life,’ were the Cap- 
tain’s parting words, and his case 
turned out to be one of the most re- 
markable that the Zulu Queen ever 
knew. He became a good Soldier and 
played his fiddle—played it gloriously 
—for Jesus. 

Knowing who was following them to 
Rock Ferry, the Officers were yet un- 
aware of their own destination. The 
farewell was over and their boxes 
packed but, for some mysterious 
reason, no orders had arrived. Their 
successors came in, and possible 
appointments were discussed. Then 
the Captain, half playfully, said, ‘ Let's 
put something down. We can rub it 
out afterwards,’ and she wrote on her 
box-label the word ‘ Warrington.’ 
Not two minutes later a wire was 
handed in: ‘ Proceed to Warrington! ’ 
And they all laughed. 

A royal welcome, with an open car- 
riage for ' war chariot,’ was accorded 
the Zulu Queen and her lady-in-wait- 
ing. It was a splendid Corps; ‘ every- 
body was so in earnest.’ They had - 
an old Malt-house for Hall, and their 
stay—November, 1885, to March, 
1886—witnessed continuous growth. 

There were people in the Corps who 
had been saved from very great depths 
of sin, and their testimonies were won- 
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derful, while their anxiety for their old 
companions still in sin was touching 
indeed. One would give his testimony 
and add: ' There's old Jack sitting 
there. Now, Jack, you know what I 
used to be, and you know this is the 
best way. Why don't you come?’ 
‘ All right, I will,’ would be Jack's (or 
Tom's) response, again and again, and 
the Meeting would be charged with 
electric interest and prayer, while the 
two old mates knelt together, and a 
soul was born into the Kingdom. 

One Monday morning, in quite a 
busy street, the Officers met a deeply- 
convicted man. He stopped them with 
the inquiry ; ‘ Sisters, what am I to do 
to end this life of misery and sin? ' 

‘Why, Jesus is waiting to do it,’ 
was the Zulu Queen’s response. ‘ He 
can do it here and now. Will you kneel 


- down and let Him? ' 


He said at once: ‘I will.’ And so, 
while an increasing crowd stood to 
watch, the three knelt and prayed, 
until the sincerely repentant man felt 
the burden lifted from his heart. 

He became a Salvation Soldier and did 
splendidly. : 

Another street conversion was that 
of a man who had also been convicted 
of sin inan Army Meeting. Sitting in a 
‘pub’ drinking, he was feeling thor- 
oughly tired of life, when he saw The 
Army sisters pass. Their light steps 
and happy faces contrasted so pain- 
fully with his own condition that he 
went out and called after them. 
Readily they turned and heard his sad 
words, and as they knelt to pray with 
him the publican saw another good 
customer snatched from sin. So he 
put about the report that The Army 
Captain had been on her knees to the 
man, begging him to elope with her! 
People trooped to The Army Meetings 
to see this bold woman, and stayed to 
pray. So again the Devil had overshot 
the mark. ‘ Any scandal put about by 
enemies we could Iwe down,’ adds our 
comrade contentedly. 

The Bible was verily lamp and guide 
to the Converts. ‘ Excuse me, Cap- 
tain! Will you read that again,’ said 
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a man, standing up suddenly in a 
Holiness Meeting.: The Captain re- 
read the words : ‘ Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath l’ 

‘ If that's true I'm none right,’ cried 
the man, and marched rapidly to the 
Holiness table. ‘ I've been licking my 
big wench,’ he confessed, and the Cap- 
tain stepped away to make a whispered 
inquiry as to what ‘licking ' meant. 
‘ Did she deserve it? ' he was asked. 
‘Well, I were jolly mad, and I hurt 
her awful,’ he replied. 

‘ Then you have grieved God. If you 
have to chastise your children, you 
must never do it when you are angry,’ 
he heard the Captain’s convincing 
voice declare, and he was ready to ‘ let 
Christ take away the wrong spirit.’ 
As he knelt there, the ' big wench,’ 
who had been a very naughty girl, 
came and knelt at his side and found 
Salvation. ‘The right. spirit in a 
parent acts on a child better than the 
rod,’ is the moral of the little story. 

A local custom here was to arrange 
what was known as ‘ Walking Day,’ 
when all religious communities, in pro- 
cession, passed the Mayor. A special 
known as ‘ The Red Major,’ headed 

~The Army section, and the Salvation- 
ists were highly commended for their 
splendid singing. 

Two weeks’ rest preceded appoint- 
ment to Dundee I, where our pair felt 
themselves almost in a strange land, 
the people talked ‘ so Scotchy.’ The 
Tay Bridge, which had given way 
under a train and was being re-built, 
was visible from the Quarters, and one 
day, as Captain Faulconbridge was 
cleaning windows, a woman came rush- 
ing to her in frantic agony, shrieking : 
‘O Captain, ma boy's deid, ma boy's 
deid!' 'The woman was not a Salva- 
tionist, but her son was, and the Offi- 
cers soothed her with the comforting 
words that his sudden death—crushed 
by a falling girder—had taken him thus 
swiftly to Christ. 

A debt of £60 on the Corps was 
nearly wiped out during this stay by 
two very original methods. The first 
‘Self-Denial Week’ having been 
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announced, all Salvationists were asked 
to deny themselves of something and 
give the money to God. Dundee I Sol- 
diers had yet to develop international 
sympathies. They were not willing to 
do anything if the money was going 
away, while their Corps was in debt. 

‘ Well,’ said Captain Faulconbridge, 
“if you won’t do it for Headquarters, 
will you do it for your own Corps? 
That will help.’ 

They agreed, and brought in over 
420. But when the Captain told the 


Major who was over her Division how: 


she had reduced.the debt, he said she 
must not use Self-Denial money thus. 
Unconvinced, she volunteered to refer 
it to the Provincial Officer, sure of 
making him see that she had made the 
best of a bad job. But he was vexed, 
so she cheerfully offered to explain 
matters to the British Commissioner ! 

Quite a correspondence developed, 
and the young ' queen' took a very 
high hand. Finally the great man gave 
it up, only insisting that it * must not 
occur again!’ Laughingly she affirms 
that ‘ it never did! ’ 

The next ‘ original method ' looked 
at first like a catastrophe. One morn- 
ing the owner of a wholesale bedding 
warehouse located under The Army 
Hall came to the Quarters with the dis- 
turbing news that a pipe in The Army 
building had burst during the night, 
and the water had spoilt quite a lot of 
this man’s goods. A plumber was 
quickly fetched to mend the pipe, and 
the Captain asked: ‘ What is your 
loss, at wholesale price?’ and then 
borrowed the money to pay him. Asked 
when he could let her have the 
damaged goods, he cried in surprise : 
' But they aré no good to you! ’ 

‘I’ve given you public money and I 
must have the stuff,' she replied with 
finality. So the goods were transferred 
to The Army Hall, and after getting 
them dry the Captain announced a sale. 

People came in numbers and bought 
up feather-beds, mattresses, bolsters 
and pillows, paying more than they 
were worth to help the Captain out of 
her dilemma, so she got back twice 
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what she had borrowed and was able a 
second time to lessen the Corps debt. 

Brigadier Jessie McEwan (retired) 
was a splendid Soldier of this Corps, 
and was backed for Officership by Cap- 
tain Faulconbridge. 

Early in 1887 came another move, 
this time to Aberdeen I, where Sunday 
Meetings were held in St. Catherine's 
Hall. A lot of young fellows fre- 
quented the end gallery, and when they 
liked a chorus would join lustily in 
singing it, and then, for mischief, 
would hold on the last line of a verse. 
One evening the chorus was: ‘ We’re 
a happy lot of people, yes, we are,’ and 
they tried their favourite trick. The 
Captain cured them by suddenly calling 
for silence, in that ‘ not-to-be-dis- 
obeyed ’ voice of hers, and then saying 
clearly: ‘I want to sing a little ditty 
to the young men in the gallery’. 


Her solo was: 


You're a silly lot of people, yes, you are! 
If your sins are not forgiven, 
Well, you'll never get to Heaven, 
You're a silly lot of people, yes, you are! 


Vigorous applause followed her 
parody, but it ‘ settled them! ’ 

A. splendid work was done, in the 
near-by fishing villages, by means of 
visitation among the hardy girls who, 
in short sleeves and bare-headed, stood 
out in the bitter cold, washing and 
preparing fish for the smoke-houses. 
Hospitable villagers welcomed the 
Officers, and in each dwelling they were 
pressed to partake of refreshment or 
' tak' a bit hame wi' ye. 

One terrific storm visited the coast 
during her stay and several fishermen 
lost their lives. To the Sunday night 
Meeting came the newly-made widows 
—some of them Salvationists—and 
asked permission to sing a verse to- 
gether. 'Their choice was: 


Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 


and the effect on that audience as the 


poignant prayer rose from those 
stricken hearts, no words can convey. 


(To be concluded) 


à 
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LEAW-REAPED stubble 

C! felds, red gold and russet 

glory of the trees, crimson 

and scarlet of haws and hips, 

shrill song of the robin, all announce 
that Autumn holds her court. 

To me the autumn always brings a 

message of peace and rest, to the soul 

of me a renewed sense of God's loving 





kindness, an inner admonishment to. 


rest more fully in Him. ‘ Be still, and 
know the Lord ! During these weeks 
I seek to enter more fully into the 


. secret place from whence all His chil- 


dren may derive strength, and in that 
newness of strength I shall with a.good 
courage face the storms winter is sure 
to bring. I pray, as I write, that those 
who read these lines may also receive 
at the Hand of the Lord an autumn 
blessing fitting to their need. - 
* * * 


Some readers of the W.S.W. page 
have written me, and their letters form 


a charming link between my thoughts ^ 


and those to whom I write. It has 
been a real joy to know that God has 
condescended to use these fragments as 
channels for His messages, calling 
some to a fuller service, and others to 
take up special duties in His name. 
How wonderfully the Holy Spirit finds 
the hearts He is seeking, and that 
human effort should be at times the 
He 


instrument chooses to work 


through is to me one of the most 


beautiful of God's holy mysteries. The 
thought of it draws out my heart to 
worship Him in loving humility—to 
say with David: ' Oh, come, let us 
worship and bow down: let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker.' 


May we, who know and love our 
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Lord, be careful to be ready, as His 
messengers, not anxious about our- 
selves, but only that as instruments we 
be wholly in His hands. Those who are 
fully God’s are used by Him in ways 
they do not dream of. And what 
greater joy can come to such than to 
be of service to the Master. It is in- 
deed part of Heaven on earth. _ 

Will our friends join in prayer with 
me that it may be possible to take 
another step toward the completion of 
the Mothers’ Hospital? Our accom- 
modation is overtaxed, and for our out- 
patients wholly inadequate. The old 
buildings which form the present front 
are very dilapidated, and we must 
either pull them down and build, or 
spend a considerable sum on patching 
them up. That the Lord's work is 
going on in the Hospital is continu- 
ally manifest, to the joy of the com- 
rades labouring there. A short time 
ago Lieut.-Colonel Castle wrote me: 

* Many of the patients have testified 
during the month to spiritual help and 
blessing during their stay in the Hos- 
pital, and confessed that they have 
never realized until coming here that 
there was a way of living near to God. 

‘ One dear woman said to-day when 
I was talking: with her of the duties in 
the home-life with the children, how. 
hard it was to realize tat she was in 
touch at such times with God, and that 
is why she liked to come here, because 
she always realized in the Hospital that 
His Spirit was near, and with her.’ 

* * * 


I was at Southborough (Darby and 
Joan Home) this month on my way to 
see a property; one of our dear old 
friends there has been called Home 
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after a long illness. I had visited him 
twice; he knew the Lord's coming for 
him was at hand. The calm happiness 
of his expression as we spoke together 
of the Heavenly Home was a benedic- 
tion to me. His patience was wonderful, 
and all through his love and gratitude 
to the Officers who devotedly nursed 
him was most touching. It has deeply 
touched my own heart to notice how 
attached to their guests the Officers 
become; parting with them is a per- 
sonalloss and sorrow. Love is a won- 
derful thing ! 

Among other things, I heard of a 
gift of men's clothing in good condi- 
tion, and of how it came just when 
greatly needed. I realize that perhaps 
we ought more often to remind our 
friends that the Women’s Social Work 
has its family of old men to care for! 
We gratefully welcome all manner of 
garments suitable for old gentlemen, 
including boots and slippers. Many 
of those who are making their last 
home with us have no reserve from 
which to renew their clothing, and we 
do like to see them looking nice, as 
well as warm. I also heard what 
pleased me much—that some lady had 
promised the Home everything from 
her garden which she could not use. 
What a happy thing for us if each of 
our Homes could discover a group of 
neighbours so inclined. One of the de- 
lightful things about a garden is that 
there is so often more than is needed of 
something. We have received a splen- 
did hamper of plums from a garden 
where one particular tree was bowed 
down by itsload. If any who read this 
could send us garden produce from 
time to pei would gladly supply the 
address of the nearest Home, and, 
where possible, arrange for the things 
to be sent for. Plenty of vegetables 
are so wholesome for our people, but it 
is surprising how the cost mounts up 
when one has ta buy. 

By the time these pages are in print, 
we hope to be ready to welcome our 
guests to a new Eventide Home on the 
South Coast. Here we shall be able to 
give a little room of their own to many 


who will make their home with us. 
This will, I know, be a great happiness 
to those who shrink from too close con- 
tact with strangers in their declining 
years. The first to be accepted in pros- 
pect is an old gentleman of ninety-one, 
who has spent a long life as a mis- 
sioner in one of our great cities, his 
friends so much wanted for him a 
‘ Christian atmosphere.’ But for the 
new Home in prospect we should have 
been obliged to refuse the application ; 
now it is only a question of waiting 
until we are ready to receive him. 
Strange to think that we shall soon be 
gathering a company of old folk under 
that roof of whom we know nothing 
now, but who will soon be dear to us— 
from where will they come? And along 
what path of loneliness, and even fear, 
before they reach the door of this their 
last earthly home? 

An Officer was telling me of one old 
man and his wife she received. His 
wife wanted to come, but the old man 
only yielded for her sake. ‘ All right,’ 
he had said to the visiting Officer, ‘ if 
she wants to, I shall have to go, even 
if it’s like Hell.’ But he was soon at 
home, and after a time was really con- 
verted. ‘He liked to have me do 
everything for him when he got ill. 
You see, I received him when he came; 
when he was dying he asked me to 
read the twenty-third Psalm, and re- 
peated to himself with a smile, “ My 
Shepherd." Oh, yes, there was no 
doubt about it, he was ready,' and the 
Officer smiled at me so brightly. The 
sun lighted up her very fair hair, and 
the smile lighted up her face, and her 
love for the old folk shone out of her 
eyes. She is not yet quite thirty years 
of age, but has no higher ambition than 
to be allowed to care for old people 
through their last years. ‘ I feel God 
has given me the gift to understand old 
people,’ she said. 


A Book 


[in charge of the Women's Social Work in 
the British Territory.] 
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TOURING ROUND THE GOLD COAST 


WITH THE TERRITORIAL COMMANDER 


E recently received an 
interesting letter from 
Colonel Souter, who as 


Territorial Commander for 
West Africa has been visiting the Gold 
Coast. He writes: > 

‘I have had a very warm reception 
at the various centres. Crowds have 
come out to welcome me, the streets 
being decked with flags and banners. 
In some places streamers, with the 
words, ‘‘ Welcome Home,’ were 
stretched across the road. The Divi- 
sional Officer, Major Thompson, has 
commissioned over sixty Local Officers, 
and I have dedicated 771i Soldiers; 
there are many more awaiting enrol- 
ment at the Corps and Societies we 
visit this week. 

* I commenced this letter at Accra, 
but was hindered by many people 
coming to see me. We are now at a 
place called Koforidua, where we are 
having delightful Meetings. The com- 
rades came out to meet us a mile from 
the town, and sang us right up to our 
billet. After we had brushed the dust 
from our clothes and taken a meal, we 
went to the Market Place for an Open- 
Air. 

‘We have a splendid work going 
on, but Major Thompson needs help. 
He feels he should be away more on 
the Field, this being so important in 
a newly-opened Territory like the 
Gold Coast, where the Native Officers 
need oversight. Mrs. Thompson has 
been alone for nearly four weeks, and 
this is not really safe for her. When 
a friend heard that the Major was 
going away, however, he made 
arrangements for his watchman to 
remain each night outside the door of 
the Quarters, so that Mrs. Thompson 
should be protected. 

* Adjutant Purser, who is returning 
to the West Indies, has been a most 
successful Officer, and I am sure will 
do good work in his own country. 

‘The Soldiers of the Gold Coast are 


on fire for service, and the work is 
rapidly opening up to us. The sights 
that I have seen, and the affection of 
the people, touch me deeply. The 
Local Officers and Soldiers love to give 
us gifts; sheep, dozens of eggs, yams, 
have all been laid before me. During 
this visit I have received seven sheep; 
they will be sold and the money spent 
for Divisional work. At one place a 
tiny monkey was given to me. 1 never 
liked monkeys before, but the little 
thing jumped up on my arm and clung 
there, so I am taking it home to Lagos 
with me, as well.as a parrot. One 
must study the feelings of the people, 
and my acceptance of these gifts has 
given them so much joy. 

‘I am so thankful that I am keep- 
ing well, in spite of the strain of the 
travelling and so many Meetings and 
interviews. At one place I dedicated 
211 Soldiers, and could not get 
through until after midnight. At 
another I dedicated 270 men, women, 
and children, besides Commissioning 
Locals and swearing-in Soldiers. 

‘I should be glad to see the còm- 
pletion of the Halls the Soldiers have 
commenced to build. We could build 
twenty Halls in the small towns and 
villages ; that is, we could buy the 
corrugated iron for the roof and help 
in providing the benches, then the 
Soldiers would do the remainder. 
Where the Officer is living in the place 
we could build the Quarters as well. 

‘ At one place the Soldiers have built 
their own Hall, costing £130. The 
women sold the jeweller? their parents 
have given them, and the Soldiers 
went to work. That is, they did the 
work after their own day's work, or 
in many cases they earned money by 
working overtime. "These people have 
done well. Can you assist us with 
money to help them with the roofing 
and benches? 

‘When I visited Larteh, where we 

(Continued on page 411), 
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A TALE TOLD AT MIDNIGHT 


BEING A SUMMARY OF THE LIFE OF ENVOY MIICHI, OF NAGOYA, JAPAN 


CHAPTER II 


HEN he went down to the 
; Corps Hall, however, his 
resolution was shaken, for 


the building was small and 
in.bad repair. He was a ' quick-rich ’ 
man. He knew nothing whatever of 
The Army, but that it was the conveyer 
of such spiritual illumination as he had 
never before received. From his boy- 
hood he had known the magnificent 
temples of Japan, and here, as the 
home of the religion he had embraced, 
he found a tiny 
Hall with a few 
bare seats, a stone 
floor, a drum, a 


Pe ru ad - 


worn Flag, and 
Y other impedimenta 
3 of an ill-housed 
* + 
^ and struggling 


Army Corps in a 
heathen land. ` 

‘I cannot pray 
here, the new 
Convert pro- 
tested. 

‘Yes, you can,’ 
said the Officer. And they made him 
kneel in the dirt and pray. Nothing 
more typical of Japanese Salvationists 
than that action will be said in this 
story. 

The comrades thought their capture 
had better get into uniform at once, as 
his business associates continued to 
tempt him with saké, and Envoy 
Miichi was even more anxious than 
they to assume full regimentals. 

“Go, come and see Lunatic Miichi ! ' 
The word spread from mouth to mouth, 
and the new Convert was inundated 
with visitors. 

* It is a good kind of lunacy,’ he said 
complacently when he heard what was 
being said of him. His friends were 
satisfied that their keen-witted business 
competitor was quite mad, although 
they were a little perplexed by his con- 
tinued perspicacity in business. 





Common perplexity and contempt- 
uous amusement of the man who has 
suddenly adopted a new form of life 
often turns to an annoyance, which 
manifests itself in petty persecution, 
and Envoy Miichi had to face gloomy 
prognostications as to his future. 

‘ If you remain a Salvationist,’ said 
his associates, ' your business will 
fail |? 

‘I don’t care if it does and I become 
poor again,' replied the Convert, who 
probably told himself that having 
failed when saké and sport dominated 
him, he was willing to risk the finan- 
cial soundness of Salvation and 
sobriety. - 

The world war, in which Japan took ^ 
a quiet but important and expensive 
part, brought to Miichi, in common 
with all other producers of war mate- 
rials, a substantial fortune. He would 
have been more than human had he not 
thanked the Lord for thus rewarding 
his steadfastness. Whether Heaven or 


Hell brought him this harvest, he took 
no glory unto himself, but continued to 
. wear his uniform on week-days and 
Sundays and to proclaim to the wérld 
things God had 
And the world 


what marvellous 
-wrought in his life. 
believed, being 
composed of very 
observant and 
efficient people, 
who saw in the 
Envóy's personal 
and business life a 
convincing exposi- 
tion of the doc- 
trine he preached. 
Critics were 
silenced, but not 





for long. Ex- 
changes and 
markets began 


their war-fever antics, and the wealthy 
cycle manufacturer lost all his fortune. 

No baleful genii could have sum- 
moned the critics with greater speed 
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than did the news of the disaster. They 
encircled the suffering Salvationist and 
chanted the age-old refrain : 

* Didn't we say so? ’ 

They gleefully recalled their former 
prognostications—and this doughty 
warrior referred them to Job! 

Nor was that his only argument. 

‘ Be businesslike,’ he said. ‘ Read 
the whole of the balance-sheet. I’ve 
lost all my material possessions, but 
my whole family is converted!’ 

They left him alone after that. 
Serenity of spirit in the face of dis- 
aster is a cardinal virtue with the 
Japanese, and this man was more than 
stoical. He was positively joyful. 

By dint of much prayer and prudence 
the Envoy's stricken business soon re- 
covered, and he has ever since enjoyed 
great prosperity. 
sophy was very care- 
fully explained to ~the 
translator on the night 
that this tale was told 
and recorded as fol- 
lows: 

‘Any money that I 
have I hold in trust 
from God. Just as a 
father gives to his son 
and expects the gift to be used for the 
welfare of the family, so does God 
give money to me. It is not really 
mine, I only hold it in trust.’ 

Many thousands of people through- 
out Japan know how thoroughly the 
Envoy lives out this belief. He is a 
Japanese of the Japanese, and a Salva- 
tionist of Salvationists. The first 
object that the visitor sets eyes on when 
entering the modest grounds of his 
dwelling is the inscripton, worked out 
in border plants : 


| S | 
WELCOME 


ttt 


meaning, of course, ‘ A Salvation Wel- 
come.’ Over his picture-book lake, 
where giant goldfish rise in shoals to 
receive food from the kimonoed lady 
who droops gracefully above them, flies 
The Army Flag, and the sound of their 


His financial philo- 
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feasting as they break the suríace of 
the water for their delicacies (exactly 
like the sound of a crowd of young folk 
ardently kissing each other!) mingles 
with the jovial humming of the Envoy 
as, in full uniform, he bustles around 
the garden. He invariably ‘ bustles 
around.’ A visitor has to surrender 
himself completely to this forceful per- 
sonality. He is marched across a 
Western drawing-room, furnished with 
generous hand, to see the most pre- 
cious possessions in the home, pictures 
of The Army Founder and the present 
General. The portrait of the General 
is a huge affair, but on the occasion of 
the visit here described the Envoy took 
it off the wall and carried it into 
Nagoya in order that the General 
might autograph the treasure. He it 
was who provided a special pillow for 
the General in Nagoya, 
in order that his beloved 
leader might sleep well, 
and also that the pillow 
might afterwards add 
more glory to the 
Envoy's home. Family 
prayers in the Miichi 
household, with the 
Envoy and his son in 
full uniform and his wife and daughter- 
in-law and grandchildren in Japanese 
dress, is a memorable experience. His 
is an establishment dominated entirely 
by natural religion. 

‘If the Envoy left off his uniform, 
people would think The Army had gone 
out of existence,’ said the translator, 
as, after this midnight talk, we recu- 
perated our flagging energies in a 
scalding Japanese bath. ‘ He tours 
the whole country in uniform selling 
bicycles to the biggest firms and con- 
ducting Meetings wherever he goes.’ 

Of the results of such devotion no 
more can be said than to quote a 
typical story from one of the most 
recent ‘ War Cry’ reports concerning 
affairs in Japan: 

“In the spring of last year, during 
an eight days’ campaign conducted in 
Hakodate, Japan, a leading shoe manu- 
facturer knelt at the mercy-seat. He 
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was a great drunkard, spending as 
much as 100 yen (about £10) a month in 
intoxicating liquor, and in the pursuit 
of pleasure. Although he professed to 
get converted he did not make much 
spiritual progress; however, he never 
again touched the drink. Last Decem- 
ber Envoy Miichi, of Nagoya, a great 
trophy of grace, visited the Convert's 
city on business, and the two met at 
the latter's house, where they spent the 
day in talking of the '' living witness 
within ’’—that the shoe manufacturer 
so much desired—reading the Word of 
God, and praying. 

''That night the seeker found his 
heart's desire at The Army penitent- 
form, and declared that he would boldly 
take his stand as a Salvationist. To 
seal this vow he ordered at once a suit 
of uniform, and was later enrolled as a 
Soldier. He is well-known throughout 
the city, and his brave stand has 
created a deep impression among his 
friends and business acquaintances. 

* President of the Boot Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the district, he 
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was, of course, expected to preside at 
the annual meeting, and was also in- 
vited to continue in his position for 
another year. He declined, stating 
that he could not accept the honour as 
he was now a Salvationist. His col- 
leagues pressed him, however, and 
finally he replied, ‘‘ All right, I will 
preside at this meeting on condition 
that there is to be no drink and no | 
geisha" (dancing girls). 

‘They agreed, and he attended the 
gathering in full Army uniform, took 
his place as president, and at the close 
of the banquet presented each guest 
with a copy of ‘‘ The War Cry ’’! He 
now holds regular Meetings with his 
employees, and is endeavouring to in- 
duce his son, who assists him in the 
management of the business, to follow 
his example and. become a Salva- 
tionist.' 

Would not such a heart-gripping 
story as this drive sleep from any eyes, 
even during a General's Campaign in 
Japan? 

A. J. GILLIARD. 





TOURING ROUND THE GOLD COAST 
(Continued from page 408) 


have a small Society, the comrades 
came out to greet us, looking so clean 
and smart in their white uniforms 
This place is about 1,500 ft. up— 
a real climb, as the roads are very 
steep and winding. The native Chief 
was present at two Meetings, and we 
had a very gqod time; we are visiting 
him this evening. Praise God for all 
His goodness! The Larteh comrades 
are not at a standstill for money; they 


have built the Hall, and put on a 
corrugated roof and made some seats ; 
but now they require cement for plas- 
tering the walls. I here dedicated a 
poor blind woman, as she could not 
come to the Meetings. 

‘ Altogether, I consider that this has 
been a remarkable visit, for crowds, 
and the number of seekers, enrol- 
ments, commissionings of Local 
Officers, and dedications. Hallelujah l 





To believe that Love is on the Throne, and that through everything there runs a loving 
purpose, is in the deepest of all senses to be shielded. 


G. H. M. 
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LOCAL OFFICERS OF MANY LANDS 


XIII.——RETIRED TREASURER WALDOCK, NEW BARNET 


"~ REASURER WALDOCK 
(Retired) is one of those 
sound Army veterans who are 


streng, reliable pillars in The 
Army edifice. For long now he has 
stooped beneath his heavy burden of 
years, and time has silvered his hair, 
while nearly fourscore winters 


Have besieged his brow 
And digged deep trenches there. 


Butt * Treasurer,' as he is familiarly 
known locally, is still a force to be 
reckoned with. Almost ever since The 
Army Flag was raised in the neigh- 
Dourhood the highways and byways of 
` New Barnet have echoed his voice as 
he has taken his stand in the Open-Air 
ring, attacking sin and confessing 
Christ, for from his conversion our 
comrade has been prepared to ' pitch 
in' when an opening has come, and 
thogh the toll of years has largely cut 
him off from the Open-Air fighting, his 
heart is still ever bubbling over with 
praise and thanksgiving for what God 
has done for him. ‘The dear Lord's 
been good to me,’ 1s an utterance he is 
never tired of repeating. Hear him 
. voice his simply-expressed testimony or 
utter a prayer, so full of childlike faith 
and evidencing such an intimate fellow- 
ship with his Master, and it is as re- 
freshing to the soul as a cool shower 
in a thirsty land. a 

As a boy, the coming Army warrior 
.attended Sunday-school, though this 
was at first rather due to the strictness 
of his father than any personal inclina- 
tion that the lad might himself have 
possessed. His heart, however, was 
gripped, and he became converted 
while still a scholar, and as he grew 
older his bedroom, he says, became to 
him a little Bethel. 

But the Devil was soon on the track 
of the youthful Christian as he com- 
menced to climb the narrow path, and, 
alas ! in an unwary moment—and Trea- 


upon 


surer’s expression grows sad as he 
relates it—he was tripped up and, fol- 
lowing that fall, became a drunkard. 
Just forty-five years have passed 
since Brother Waldock was attracted 


‘to an Army Open-Air at New Barnet in 


the riotous days of that period. Then, 
attending the indoor Meetings, he was 
convicted of sin. One awful week of 
conviction he endured, and then, as he 
says, he ' couldn't stick it any longer,’ 

and, kneeling at the mercy-seat, 

yielded to God. 

Those boisterous times made stren- 
uous fighters, and our comrade was 
soon found in the front trenches in the 
full bustle of the battle. He tells how 
a body of police would guard The Army 
procession through the town as the Sol- 
diers sang, ‘ We’ll lift up the banner 
on high," and how they would find 
themselves on the ground and suffer 
many kicks and blows at the hands of 
the Skeleton Army. His face glows 
with pride when he relates how that 
never would there be heard so much as 
a grumble from any of the Soldiers so 
persecuted ; they would just get up and 
go on with their ' battle-hymns.’- 

Waldock wears three bars on his 
Long-Service Local Officer's badge; he 
was ' in harness and at it,’ to use his 
own words, directly he was saved. 
After serving as Colour Sergeant, and 


' another term as Visiting Sergeant, hé 
. was appointed Outpost Sergeant, in 


which capacity he devoted many a 
happy Sunday to heading attacks made 
Finchley, Southgate, High 
Barnet, and Wood Green. Following 
this came a period as Sergeant-Major. 
Next the veteran Local was asked tem- 
porarily to fill the position of Treasurer, 
a position which, however, proved to be 
more permanent than anticipated, for 
until his retirement a year ago, he has 
retained it. 

Brother Waldock is a familiar figure 

(Continued on page 416) 


mmandant Rosselet and some little ones under The Army's care in Bru 
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1. Fatigue Party in Action. The Divisional Life-Saving Guards, Islandmagee, Ireland. 

2. *Ready for Anything ' Session of Cadets, 1927, Newfoundland. Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Moore, 
Major and Mrs. Tilley are seated in the centre, as well as Adjutant Bishop, the Principal of the 
Training Garrison. 
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A WELL-FILLED DAY 


HERE is probably no sphere _ 

of work among the many- 

sided activities of The Salva- 

tion Army which can afford 
such unlimited opportunities for prac- 
tical service as that of the Field Officer. 
He lives and works among the people, 
and in continually seeking their spiri- 
tual and material welfare he brings to 
their joys and sorrows, perplexities 
and difficulties, the influences and 
power of a consecrated life. 

Often he is to be found in the heart 
of a great industrial area, toiling 
almost unseen in the courts, alleys, and 
streets, bringing hope to despairing 
lives, courage to the faint-heart, and 
strength to the weary. He is to be 
found, too, in the country villages, 
away from the noise and bustle of the 


town, known and loved by all. Often, . 


again, the Corps Officer is seen by the 
seaside, reminding holiday crowds of 
claims upon their hearts and minds 
other than recreation and pleasure. 

To those not familiar with the work 
referred to, a glimpse into one day of a 
Field Officer’s life may -prove interest- 
ing. Let us, in imagination, journey 
to a typical country district and make 
our way to the Officers’ Quarters. It 
is early morning, but as we arrive, we 
find that the Captain and Lieutenant 
have finished breakfast and are prdy- 
ing together for God’s blessing upon 
their day’s work. 

The Captain’s first task is to attend 
to his correspondence, whilst the Lieu- 
tenant is busy tidying up the house and 
preparing dinner. There are letters to 
be written. One is to the Divisional 
Commander ; another to an Officer, re- 


porting on the successful search for a. 


missing boy, and making arrange- 
ments for his return to anxious parents. 
Other letters in connexion with Corps 


business must be written, whilst time . 


and thought must also be given to com- 
plete the organization and planning for 
a forthcoming Campaign. This in- 
cludes Drunkards’ Raids, intensified 


29 


‘ War Cry ' booming, Half-Nights of 
Prayer, special week-end visits from 
leading Officers, and a Ten Days’ Cru- 
sade by Cadets from the Training 
Garrison. 

The visitation of his people takes 
up-much of an Officer’s time, and none 
can be truly successful unless he faith- 
fully does this work. So accordingly, . 
at ten o'clock, our couple set forth 
upon à series of visits. We will go, 
too. 

The first call is upon a Soldier who is 
ill, We reach the house and, climb a 
narrow staircase to the bedroom, and 
very tenderly the Captain greets his 
comrade. The conversation naturally 
and. soon veers round to spiritual 
matters. The sick one is cheered to 
hear the Captain reminding him of 
the Heavenly Father's love. ^ A por- 
tion of Scripture is read, the Lieu- 
tenant prays, and away we speed, 
leaving one heart glowing. The 
next visit is to the house of a back- 
slider. The Captain talks and Ys 
to re-awaken. old desires and: 
terests, and then prays that God will 
revisit the heart grown so cold and in- 
different. We cannot but feel as we 


core away that another soul is nearer 


to the Kingdom. And so we go on. 


Here a mother opens up the fears of 


her heart concerning a  wayward 
daughter; there a woman tells of 
wrong and anxiety connected with her 
home life; another refers to a family 
bereavement. From house to house 
we.go, and somehow the Captain finds, 
whatever the circumstances or diff- 
culty, that prayer is the key to the 
situation, as we kneel in each home 


and bring its needs before the Throne 


of. Grace. 

Before finishing the morning's work, 
a friend of The Army must be seen ` 
and secured as chairman for a musical 
festival.- Printing orders also must be 
attended to. 

On the way home, an excited young- 
ster tells us that Billy Smith has been 
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knocked down and run over by a 
motor-car. The Captain doesn't know 
Billy Smith, but he seizes his óppor- 
tunity. Ascertaining the house where 
Billy lives, he calls and inquires as to 
the seriousness of the accident, and 
proffers assistance. ' The grateful 
mother invites him in, and after some 
conversation the Captain prays by 
Billy’s bedside. It is years since any 
one prayed in that house, and to the 
woman there comes a flood of child- 
hood memories as, with broken voice 
and eyes brimming with tears, she 
thanks the Captain for his kindness. 
In her he sees a potentiai Salvationist, 
and resolves to visit her again. 

The afternoon is spent in door-to- 
door visitation. A number of the com- 


rades of the Corps meet us and share. 


the exercise. Some one goes to each 
house in the street inviting the inmates 
to The Army’s Meetings and seeking 
to stimulate interest and desire for the 
things of God. Wherever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, a prayer is 
offered in the home. Such work so 
often provides Officers with a key to 
the people’s indifference to religion or 
to the difficulties that keep them from 
taking part in its activities. Illustra- 
tions are provided in this way, which 
help him to drive home the great spiri- 
tual truths. he preaches at street-corner 
or on platform. 

We get back early for tea, as the 
Captain needs a quiet hour to prepare 
for the evening’s Meetings. There is 
a Corps Cadet Class first, which he is 
to attend for a Special Spiritual Meet- 
ing. Instead of the usual study of 
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Scripture and Salvation Ármy prin- 
ciples, these Young People, some of 
whom are looking forward to lives of 
usefulness as Officers, are to have a 
special Devotional Meeting. This 
takes place in the home of the Corps 
Cadet Guardian, who is specially re- 
sponsible for this Brigade of Young 
People. There are. many activities on 
foot, and so, whilst the Captain is con- 
ducting the Corps Cadets’ Meeting, the 
Lieutenant is at the Hall with a num- 
ber of children, practising for a demon- 
stration. Later in the evening a 
public Meeting takes place. 


Every week there are two, if not 
three, Meetings beside preparation 
classes for Young People's Workers, 
and practices for the Band and Song- 
sters. The Officers find all their powers 
taxed in the endeavour to give of their 
best for the development of their 
people's spiritual life. What a respon- 
sibility is upon their shoulders, the 
burden of immortal souls! l 

At the end of his day the Officer is 
weary and spent. As the Meeting 
closes a note is pushed into his hand to 
say that the child of one of his Soldiers 
is seriously ill at a village two or three 
mile away. Weariness is put aside as 
he sets off on his bicycle to see the sick 
one. To be a faithful Shepherd of 
Souls is no light task, and God alone 
can give the needed strength. That 
He does give it, sustaining and using 
The Army’s Field Officers, many of 
whom have peculiar difficulties to meet, 
is a glorious fact. Hallelujah! 


James WILLIAMS. 








TREASURER WALDOCK, NEW BARNET 
(Continued from page 412) . 


in New Barnet, loved and respected 
wherever he goes. 

Somewhere hidden in his neat cot- 
tage home is an old, worn baritone 
which Waldock values and loves, and 
when he takes a peep at it, it speaks to 
him of countless battles, well fought, 
under the banner of the King of 
kings. 

. So also do the autograph photos of 


the General and Mrs. Booth, which 
occupy prominent positions in the. 
Waldocks’ home, and which were sent : 
to them in affectionate regard on the 
occasion of their Golden Wedding 
nearly ten years ago. ' The Waldocks' 
home,’ we say, for Mrs. Waldock 
(worthy soul!) is as much a part of the 
little Corps as is her husband. Tried, 
trusted, and true are both of them. 
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THE WORLD FOR CHRIST 


By the late WILLIAM KITCHING (Father of Commissioner Kitching) 


Tue world for Christ! No meaner aim 
Should Christian zeal inspire | 

Let every earnest heart exclaim : 
* Send down, O Lord, the fire | 


‘ Fill hearts with pity for the lost, 
Whose lives are dark and drear; 
Till eager, at whatever cost, 
To bring the Gospel near!’ < 


How shall they on the Lord believe, 
While naught of Him they know; 
Or how the Gospel-seed receive, 
If none go forth to sow? 


How beauteous are their feet who 
climb 
The mountain’s rugged steep, 
And in the Master's chosen time ` 
O’er heathen darkness weep ! 


So let them weep, and tidings bring 
Of better things in store: 
Their voice shall through the islands 


ring 
And the wide desert o’er. 


So shall the Rose of Sharon smile 
Where naught but thistles grow; 

The desert, too, shall blossom while 
Refreshing waters flow ! 


The Gospel can the heathen raise, 
As Britain long before; 

And they, with us, shall utter praise, 
Rejoicing evermore. 


For Jesus is the hope of all! 
That universal plea 

Which moved the tender heart of Paul, 
Must seal our liberty. 


-Then bright shall rise to-morrow’s sun, 


And bright shall prove the day, 
When Christ the victory shall have 


won, 
And chased all gloom away ! 


The Blood once shed on Calvary, 
For all the world ‘sufficed ; 

So let out motto henceforth be, 
The world, the world for Christ! 





For the services of The Army new opportunities are opening 
on all sides, making ever-increasing demands on its financial 


resources. 
than the last. 


Because of this every year's budget must be bigger 
Need we add that the General relies on his 


good friends—to whom go out heartiest gratitude from all our 
ranks—ior continued and, if possible, increased contributions 
to the Funds. 
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A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF 


OBSERVATIONS BY A VISITING OFFICER 


HE scene was an Open-Air 
Meeting in a London suburb. 
It was Sunday morning. A 


Bandsman, tall, smart, per- 
haps thirty years of age, was coming 
down the street. 

The Corps Sergeant-Major whis- 
pered to the visiting Officer: ' Three 
years ago this chap was the worst lad 
out of Hell.’ Then followed the story. 
He was married quite young to a girl 
who had, in her youth, attended Army 
Meetings. Marriage was apparently 
a failure. Drink held the young hus- 
band in a vice. His wife’s threats to 
leave him made no impression; he 
went from bad to worse. She thought 
that if she could persuade him to go 
to The Army, there might he some 
hope for him, but he ridiculed the idea. 
She bribed him by offering him a pint 
of beer and a packet of cigarettes 
every time he stood round an Open-Air 
ring. One day he became so interested 
in the Meeting that he followed to the 
Hall, where he knelt at the penitent- 


form, and, to quote the Sergeant- 
Major, ‘he’s never looked back 
since.’ 

* * * 


Later, on this same Sunday, as ' the 
march' entered the Hall, the visiting 
Officer saw a man standing in the 
porch. He was finishing a cigarette, 
and found it difficult to stand unsup- 
ported. 

It was explained that the unsteady 
man had been employed by the firm to 
which the local Bandmaster belonged, 
and that, because of his constant 
drunkenness, he had been dismissed. 
The firm, however, had asked The 
Army people to take an interest in the 
man and do what they could for him. 

When the Officers came on to the 
platform for the afternon Meeting, the 
* drunk ’ was sitting on the second seat 
from the front. On one side of him 
sat a Salvationist, whose face, though 
shining with new life, still showed 


signs of the debauchery of earlier 
days, and on the other side, with his 
arms round the ‘ drunk’s’ neck and a 
look of tender compassion on his face, 
sat the Bandsman mentioned in the 
first paragraph. They talked quietly 
throughout the Meeting, the Bands- 
man tactfully suppressing the bois- 
terous spirit of the drunken man. 

At the close of the Meeting, when 
most of the audience had gone, the 
man was to be seen kneeling at The 
Army penitent-form. At his side 
knelt the young Bandmaster, who is a 
second generation Salvationist, and 
round these two knelt four or five 
other Army men, all of whom had been 
delivered from the power of drink. 
Their prayers were inspiring : ‘ O God, 
You did it for me; do it for Alex! 
Then Alex prayed for himself and the 
party dispersed. 

* E 

It was still later in the day, and time 
for the night Open-Air Meeting. The 
visiting Officer was pleased to see 
Alex coming to the Open-Air in com- 
pany with one of the saved drunkards. 
This brother said to the visitor: 'I 
haven't left him since he got up from 
the penitent-form. . He's quite sober 
now.’ Then he said to the Sergeant- 
Major: ' We shall have to watch him 
when the march forms up. We must 
not let him slip away then.’ The Ser- 
geant-Major replied: ‘Yes, I’ve 


‘thought of that, Jack, and I’ve left 


the side-drum home to-night, so that I 
could give attention to the order of 
the march while you look after Alex.’ 
Then Alex was put in the front of the 
procession behind the Flag, with Jack 
and the Sergeant-Major on either side 
of him, to march to the Hall. 

The time for decision came in the 
night Meeting, and the Bandmaster 
quietly left the platform and sat by 
Alex’s side. He wanted him to come 
out and make his confession of Christ 

(Continued on page 430) 
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MISSIONARY OFFICER IN CHINA 


The Salvation Army had 

been largely limited to Swit- 
zerland. Then, to the Berne Corps 
where he was a Soldier, came a Mis- 
sionary Officer furloughing from 
India. : 

An ' All-India’ Demonstration was 
arranged, and Albert, with others, 
took part in it. He wore an Indian 
dress and sat on the floor, eating fruit 
in Indian fashion. 

The Missionary Officer told of life 
and work in that sunny land, and 
made it all so vivid that young Bovigny 
found the walls of his world widen- 
ing. He began to think about his 
future and of going to India to do 
work like that among people so desper- 
ately needing love and help. It was 
an absorbing thought. The first step, 
he knew, was to become an Officer, 
and this step was presently taken. 

Two years’ experience on the Swiss 
field. helped to develop his latent 
powers. Then he was appointed to 
office work, and did well at the Zurich 
Headquarters. 

But in his heart was a restless stir- 
ring, which at first he could neither 
understand nor put into words. He 
hardly even realized that the Mission 
field was calling him. One day, how- 
ever, he had a talk with Colonel von 
Tavel, and tried to, explain his 
unsettled feeling. 

'I want to give myself for some- 


NTIL Albert Bovigny was 
| | nineteen his knowledge of 


thing that will cost me a little more," 


was what he said. India was men- 
tioned, that being the missionary land 
which had first captured his interest. 
The Colonel naturally had a wider 
view and while fully entering into his 
younger comrade’s feelings, brought 
forward the even greater needs of 
China. . . . Another pushing back of 
walls for Bovigny. | 

He began to read up all he could 


find in French or German about China 
—his English at this time being very 
limited—and he prayed earnestly for 
clear guidance. 

Soon the decision formed in his 
mind that if he went as a Missionary 
Officer, it would be best to go where 
the need was greatest. God was call- 
ing him to go, he knew, and so the 


all-important letter was written to his 


Territorial Commander. 

While awaiting Headquarters’ deci- 
sion he was diligently preparing 
himself, by lessons in  English— 
through which language he-must study 
Chinese—and in other ways, for the 
great adventure. 

Three months later came his march- 
ing orders for China; but first he was 
to share, in London, a Missionary 
Session for Officers of various nation- 
alities, and this preparation for their 
new work was very greatly valued by 
all the privileged sharers. 

Arriving in China our comrade went 
first into the Language School, where 
he continued his study of English, 
and so approached Chinese. ‘One 
could easily learn two European lan- 
guages in the time it takes to grasp 
this Eastern one,’ he avers. ‘ For two 
years one would feel almost hopeless 
of becoming proficient, but for the 
constant encouragement given by 
comrades who have been through it, 
and emerged triumphant. They are a 
nice and devoted company, those 
Officers, ready to sacrifice anything 
for the Salvation of the people.’ 

One must keep doggedly at the lan- 
guage, studying day after day, they 
assured the new-comer. 

The Ensign modestly owns to 
having reached the point where he: 
can read the Bible in Chinese, and can, 
in very simple language, explain a 
Bible-lesson, so he feels ‘no more in 
despair’ about it ! 

The Bible is presented in several 
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versions and styles—the simple and 
the educated being differently catered 
for. The most common is the Man- 
darin, which is used by The Army. 
Then there is the Wen Li Bible, for 
educated people. The New Testament 
is now also available in an abbreviated 
Chinese called Kuai Teu (phonetic). 
lhis system is useful for people who 
have grown up without learning to 
read. 

One hears of amusing difficulties 
into which learners fall, because of the 
difference made by the tone in which 
a word is spoken. For instance, the 
sound 'yen' may stand for English 
. words as different as ' smoke,’ ‘ salt,’ 
and ‘austere.’ It all depends on the 
inflection. The sound ‘yao’ may 
mean ‘I want’ (as when asking for a 
rickshaw) or, ‘I bite’! 

You may think you are asking 
people please to sit down, when you 
are really saying, ‘ please go out!’ 

‘Trying to explain that a man is not 
an inanimate thing but a living being, 
Ensign Bovigny once said, pointing 
to a comrade: ‘This man is not a 
thing!’ But it was taken as an insult, 
as though he had said: ‘ He is not 
even that much!’ 

What a mercy that every English 
Officer has a Chinese Lieutenant, 
whose business it is at first to do much 
of the speaking. The English Officer 
teaches him the meaning of the Bible, 
and he passes it on. The Lieutenant 
may know some English, and in any 
case he understands his Captain, so 
he can quickly clear up any little mis- 
conceptions. Intercourse between an 
Overseas Captain and a Chinese Lieu- 
tenant is carried on in Chinese, the 
aim of the incoming Salvationist being, 
all the time, to get to be more and more 
Chinese—to put himself really, as ‘the 
Founder urged, ‘ into the other man’s 
skin !’ 

After seven months. in the Language 
School our comrade was appointed 
to a village Corps called Chuan Tou, 
on a small island in the river, two 
days’ journey from Peking, as asso- 
ciate Commander with Adjutant Pierre 


Dorthe, another Swiss Officer, who 
had gone to China one year, earlier 
than he, and had already been at 
Chuan Tou for twelve months. 

It is found better to leave Officers 


for three or four years in one Corps, 


as it takes the people some time to get 
used to them. They are rather afraid 
of a new foreigner, but, once they 
know the Officers, fear vanishes. 

The time. spent at Chuan Tou 
afforded the new-comer a wonderful 
insight into the work of a Corps 
Officer in a missionary land. How 
useful was the medical knowledge pos- 
sessed by Adjutant Dorthe. Because 
he could perform small operations and 
deal with the complaints common to . 
the people, he was kept busy exercis- 
ing the healing art, for there was no 
‘foreign’ doctor within miles, and 
these are the only ones who will use 
the knife. People travelled by boat or 
cart from all the neighbouring vil- 
lages to come to Adjutant Dorthe, and 
at first he made no charge. But pres- 
ently it became necessary to let the 
people pay a small fee, in order to 
keep up the supply of medicines and 
applications. 

While seated on benches in the yard, 
waiting their turns for treatment, the 
Adjutant’s patients were talked to 
about spiritual things by the Chinese 
Lieutenant, and portions of Scripture 
generally went back with them to their 
homes. 

Asked about conditions of living, 
the Ensign drew a vivid picture of the 
people's poverty. Millet is cheaper . 
than rice, so they eat that, but never 
get enough! Then, when it came to 
the fare on which Officers chiefly live 
—rice and a few Chinest vegetables, 
etc., with yellow water from the river 
where clothes are washed, to serve all 
purposes—he said simply: ' You get ` 
used to it.’ 

The Congress of 1922 in Peking, 
led by the late Commissioner Pearce, 
was memorable for our comrade, 
because at its close the Commissioner 
conducted a wedding, in which Cap- 
tain Madeleine Recordon became 
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Mrs. Bovigny. The two had become 
engaged in Switzerland, and Captain 
- Recordon's last appointment had been 
as helper at the Peking Girls’ Home. 

At Ta T'ung Fu Corps the newly- 
married pair had a very happy stay, 
with good audiences in their Meetings, 
and the additional opportunity for 
working among prisoners. Twice 
weekly the Captain.and his male 
Chinese Lieutenant went to the men 
prisoners, some of whom were politi- 
cal offenders, while Mrs. Bovigny, 
with a Chinese woman-Lieutenant, 
. ministered to those in the smaller 
women's section of the prison. 

Quite a number of Converts were 
won in the prisons, and it was a real 


joy to be able to carry some light and 


joy to those suffering so from cold, 
dirt, and confinement. Most of them 
joined in the singing, and eagerly 


tried to learn The Army songs. 
Many, on their discharge, began 
attending Army Meetings. .One of 


the most reliable Soldiers at Ta T'ung 
Fu Corps, at the time of the Ensign's 
stay, was a man first influenced while 
serving several years in prison for 
what we should regard as a quite 
minor political offence. 

At Peking East, their next Corps, 
our comrades spent two of the happiest 
years of their career. It was a year- 
old Corps when they took charge, and 
one by one they were able to add to 
the Converts. They held Open-Air 
Meetings, reading the Bible aloud, 
and also selling Gospels in the streets. 
People crowded closely around and 
would stand as long as the Salvation- 
ists stayed. 

With his wife and as many helpers 
as he could’ enlist, the Ensign set off 
-twice weekly to sell Gospels in the 
Peking streets. 

During his stay 12,000 portions— 
supplied by the Bible Society—were 


thus sold. A dollar was valued at 
about 2s., 350 coppers went to a 
dollar, and the people paid two 


coppers for a Gospel or a copy of the 
Chinese * War Cry.' Ten coppers in 
a cartridge envelope was a generous 


l Porridge 


contribution. Before they left, the 
Hall—seating about 100—was getting 
too small, and there were about thirty- 
five Soldiers. 

Oversight of The Salvation Army 
Kitchens occupied three 
winter months of the Ensign's time for 
the next three years. Opened at the 
beginning of December, these kitchens 
—there were seven of them last winter 
in Peking, as well as those in Tien- 
tsin and other smaller places—are 
each able to supply 1,000 people daily. 
It is a quite old-established custom 
in China to give free food to the 
poorest, and the Ensign is satisfied 
that it is a necessary work. He met 
people in Peking who told him how 
glad they were that The Salvation 
Army had come. They had often 
wished to give money to help the poor, 
but had not known to whom to give 
it, there being no one to organize or do 
the relief work. The Army has, 
during the last two years, been 
requested by the Chinese Red Cross 
Society to organize their Porridge 
Kitchens also. A large court-yard is 
secured, or, better still, an old temple 
with a court-yard attached; a mat- 
shed is put up for the people to stand 
in, and the hot food is dealt out as fast 
as willing hands can do it. 

Sometimes The Army's basins get 
stolen. A women stole hers by going 
away with it on her head, under her 
hat. A sharp boy saw and reported 
it. The basin was taken and the 
woman told not to do tbat any more. 
She just smiled and went away! 
‘The conditions in which they live 
make them do what «ee might easily 
do, were we in their place!' the 
Ensign explains. 

‘Nothing to eat or wear; no coal 
at home; not even a place to sleep in! 
They get a bit of work, and eat. Then 
there follows a bad time, with neither 
work nor food. They have no idea of 
saving because they never get enough 
to make it worth while. It is hand to 
mouth, all the year round.’ 

In winter people may be seen sleep- 
ing under doorways or in the streets, 
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and on a cold morning dead bodies will 
certainly be found in the streets. The 
police take them away and bury them. 

‘The Chinese are a very patient 
people,’ the Ensign declares. ‘ They 
accept their lot as it is. Army Officers 
feel like parents to their Chinese Sol- 
diers. If they are without work, or in ' 
trouble at home, or there is anything 
wrong, they come and tel! the Officers, 
expecting that they can put it right. 
It is not always easy to solve their 


problems, but, if time and trouble can 


do it, it is done. 

Family feeling is so strong that an 
employer will engage unsuitable rela- 
tives rather than more capable outside 
helpers. Without an introduction, or 
some influence, it is almost impossible 
for the most willing worker to get 


a job. 
At the end of his first three months' 
Porridge Kitchen supervision, the 


Ensign was appointed Territorial 
Young People’s Secretary for Army 
work in China. ‘Where Salvation 
Army Work is growing rapidly 
and new Corps are being opened 
nearly every month, there is need for 


some one to keep open eyes for the | 


children's side of affairs,' he explains. 

Many things need to be, understood 
in this connexion. For instance, if 
the name of a new-comer to a Junior 
Meeting is taken, that child will not 
be seen again. No names can be put 
down until confidence has been won. 
There is fear and superstition to 
reckon with at every turn. ' We are 
all ‘‘ foreign devils’’ until they know 
us,’ laughs the Ensign. 

Then there is the financial difficulty. 
Whatever plans are on foot, money ts 
needed to carry them out. It must, 
therefore, be many years before the 
organization of Young People’s Work 
in China can be brought up to the 


standard which obtains in other coun- 
tries. All the same, the Ensign 
has that standard in mind, and is 
resolved to do all that lies in him to 
make it worth while to have been 
brought (the only one) from China to 
Sunbury for those never-to-be-for- 
gotten Councils, with all.their priceless 
instruction, inspiration, and practical 
object-lessons. 

'I realize more than ever that The 
Army is after the children; that it is 
our duty, as well as our joy, to win the 
children,’ he confesses. 

At Peking East there were twelve 
Corps Cadets who did the lessons 
very well. One of the Ensign’s tasks 
was to prepare the lessons in English, 
according to the International system, 
and they were then translated into 
Chinese by the Translating Bureau, 
which was always at work on Peking 
Headquarters. 

A Harvest Festival in a Chinese 
Corps is something to be remem- 
bered. This.annual celebration was 
introduced into China by The Salva- 
tion Army, and the people immediately 
liked it and quickly caught the spirit of 
thankfulness. 

Some boy-Salvationists at Peking 
East took great delight in making 
banners (they called them tablets) to 
hang on the walls, made on red paper, 
because red means happiness in China. 
The words expressed thanks to the 
Lord. and each letter was made of 
millet, wheat, or rice. , 

‘When you compare what they . 
bring with what they have, you realize 
that there has been genuine self- 


sacrifice," added our comrade. His 
world-walls are wider than ever 
to-day, and certainly "China has 


secured a Benjamin' s portion of his 
heart. 
* o RT. 
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KEEP OUR HEARTS TENDER 


THREE STORIES FROM A MEN's SOCIAL HOSTEL. 
By. LiEUT.-COMMISSIONER G. J. JOLLIFFE 


have large numbers of immortal 

souls in their care, that they do 
not constantly feel the full weight of 
their overwhelming responsibility; if 
they did, their reason might reel. To 
have nearly ten thousand men, many of 
the poorest, most depraved, and most 
ungodly types, sleeping under our 
roofs nightly, as do we Officers of the 
Men’s Social Work in Great Britain 
and Ireland; to regard them not merely 
as human beings needing help and sym- 
pathy, but as those who must ulti- 
mately ‘ before the Judge appear,’ and 
of whom we also must ‘ give account,’ 
on the great Day, as to what we have 
done to make Christ real to them and 
. bring them to Him, is indeed a stag- 
gering matter. But our Heavenly 
Father graciously fulfils the promise— 
‘As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be,’ and He answers our prayer that 
our hearts may be kept tender, so that, 
while we guide with a firm hand, we 
may lead the wayward and the weary 
‘to the Saviour's feet. 

Each of our numerous Departments 
of work shows progress. It is in our 
Hostels and Shelters that we come into 
direct contact with the most needy men, 
and in the Meetings regularly held in 
these buildings we see God's saving 
grace in operation. Last year we held 
9,337 services in our Institutions, and 
had the great joy of seeing 4,818 men 
at our penitegt-forms. What congre- 
gations we get! We often remark 
that we never know who are sitting 
before us; ex-clergymen, former 
ministers and preachers, ex-military 
officers, professional men of every 
class, as well as those who have never 
had a chance, are in these gatherings. 

Here are some extracts taken at 
random from a pile of records, and re- 
lating to work done at our Great Peter 
Street Hostel (London), when it was 


T is one of the innumerable 
mercies vouchsafed to those who 


under the’ charge of Staff-Captain 
"Wallis. Now our Divisional Com- 
mander in Ireland, the Staff-Captain is 
himself a product of the Social Work, 
to which he has devoted his life : 

'' A,"—This man was given a 
good education and placed in a good 
berth; his father standing security 
for him for 4,300. But he got into bad 
company, started betting, and then em- 
bezzled a large sum, which his father 
had to make good. He was sent on a 
ship to be kept away from his old 
associates, but he gambled there, and 
at the end of the voyage had nothing, 
so was ashamed to go home. Quite 
destitute, he walked the Embank- 
ment, came, through the Blackfriars 
Free Breakfast, to the Spa Road 
Elevator, and on to Great Peter Street, 
where he remained over twelve 
months; there got soundly converted 
and was enrolled as a Salvation Army 
Soldier. Then one night God spoke 
definitely to him, and he came and con- 
fessed that he had a good father and 
mother alive. I wrote to them. The 
father came, and last Saturday week 
'* A ? went home fully reconciled. He 
has since written declaring his grati- 
tude to The Salvation Army.’ 

‘ ** B, "—This man had been in one 
of the highest positions in Government 
Service for some years, ts also a writer 
of books and ballads; his brother is a 
ttled man, and was Governor of one 
of His Majesty's Dominions. But 
' B” liked the drink and company, 
and a few weeks ago got right down, 
so that he had to come to Great Peter 
Street for a bed. While here he wrote 
to some friend at the War Office, who 
came to see me and arranged to. help 
* B " for a time; he also paid for his 
belongings to be obtained from a 
former landlady. “B” is now—after 


-six weeks—so improved that he has 


Started to pray, and has become a 
changed man. He gave a sincere testi- 
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mony in the Meeting last Tuesday, tell- 
ing of the great benefit he had received 
since being here, and he has already 
done some work which has brought him 
in 420. This week he hopes to obtain a 
position, and next week to move into 
private lodgings. He is loud in his 
praise of The Salvation Army.’ 

t“ C." —This man (a qualified elec- 
trician by trade) lost good positions 
through drink. He came here about 
four months ago, '' down °’ and almost 
' out," He got saved, and this week 
leaves us to start work at a wage of 


360 a year, taking charge of the 


lighting arrangements in some part of 
London. He is most gratéful for what 
The Army has done for him.' 

Before me lies a memo. from the 
Prison ‘Department which reads: 
‘During the month we have received 
from Broadmoor three men, each of 
whom has committed murder. . . Our 
records show that only five out of the 
hundreds we have had from this Insti- 
tution have had to be returned there.’ 

Our Bands periodically ‘visit the 
larger Prisons, and no more apprecia- 
tive congregations are to be found in 
the Kingdom -than these men. Har- 
dened in sin as many are, we invari- 


. ably see the tears start, and know that 


hearts are touched by our music, 
although, owing to the shortsighted- 
ttess of people who shall be nameless, 
we are not allowed, in some prisons, to 
proclaim Christ's Salvation by any 
other means at such Meetings. 

We continue the Christlike work of 
literally ‘seeking the lost,’ which has 
been carried on for many years in 
connexion with the well-known Black- 
friars Shelter, which we are being 
compelled to rebuild soon at a cost of 
some £30,000. In the small hours of 
every Sunday morning, our Salvation 
Scouts are out looking for homeless 
wanderers on and around the Thames 


Embankment, and inviting them to a 


good breakfast, a wash-and-brush-up, 
rest, and a short Salvation Army 
service. 

Never do we close without seeing a 
number at the mercy-seat. We give 
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them work, send them back to their 
friends, or in other ways help them 
through their troubles. The ordinary 
Blackfriars Shelter congregation is, 
from some points of view, one of the 
most attractive in the world. How 
often do I think of the Saviour’s 
words, that the Kingdom ‘ is like unto 
a net that... gathered of every 
kind,’ when I face that crowd of life- 
worn men, in their abject poverty and 
squalor ! 

Some time ago, the Officer in charge 
there felt certain that he had known 
elsewhere one of his lodgers, who was 
obviously a man of education. The man 
vigorously denied any knowledge of 
the Officer, but subsequently, when he 
sought Salvation at the penitent-form, 
the Officer again questioned him on 
the matter. 

‘Yes,’ said the penitent, ‘ when you 
were a toddler in K (mentioning 
a Scottish town), I was the medical 
man who regularly attended your 
family !’ 

Drink and neglect of God had 
brought him down to the brink of 
despair; but, as we so often tell such 
men, God’s Hand was in it all; they 
who will not listen in the day of pros- 
perity often hear and respond to the 
Divine Call of the Man of Galilee 
when ‘ down and out.’ 

Will you pray for usP We need 
your prayers. We cannot do without 
them; and if we. may say so, we 
deserve them ! 

No one can do work of this kind 
without encountering bitter disap- 
pointments ; but on the other hand, we 
have also real cause for thanksgiving 
in the true change we often see in the 
lives and characters of "men. Such a 
case is reported by one of our Hostel 
Officers, as follows: 

‘Can I see you, sir; it Is very 
important? : 

The inquirer was a navvy, of large 
dimensions, who only two months 
before had for the first time earnestly 
praved that God would save his soul. 
Drink and kindred sins had held him 

(Continued on page 426) 
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A DAY WITH AN EAST AFRICAN 
CORPS ( (NAIROBI) 


bv LrguT-COMMISSIONER STEVENS 


Nairobi, for had not one hun- 

dred and twenty-five boys turned 
up for the seven o’clock Knee-Drill? 
This was about the largest number that 
some of our young English Officers 
had seen at a Prayer Meeting in the 
early morning. 

The Open-Air Meeting at ten o’clock 
was one of considerable liveliness. The 
testimonies of those who had recently 
been converted were listened to, as 
they are in every part of the world, 
with keen attention. A crowd of 
Africans of all classes, together with 
some Somalis and Indians, formed the 
audience. When the march started, 
over one hundred lined up, proud to 
show their association with The Army. 

The indoor Meeting had been an- 
nounced as the Self-Denial Altar Ser- 
vice, and more than ordinary interest 
attached to it. During the past few 
months, since the opening of the new 
Hall, there has been a gracious visita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the Meet- 
ings. It was not, therefore, difficult, 
as at other times, to get one hundred 
people to take envelopes for their love- 
offerings; three hundred were needed ! 
Then, too, the Altar Service was to 
be preceded by an enrolment of Sol- 
diers. 

The Converts had been prepared for 
this ceremony with much care, and had 
each signed the ‘ Articles of War.’ 
Would they “come and make before 
their fellows their confession of follow- 
ing Christ? 

The writer, having explained what is 
involved in becoming a Soldier of The 
Salvation Army—that it meant the 
renunciation of every evil thing, and 
also of some things not considered 
evil by their companions—the Recruits 
were invited to the platform. 

Forty-three men and two women re- 


UNDAY, March 6th, promised ` 
S well for the African Corps in 


sponded; eleven of them wore the uni- 
form of the King’s African Rifles, and 
very smart they looked as they stood 
with their comrades. Four of these 
soldiers had been detailed for duty for 
the Sunday, but a courteous note from 
Captain Tabor to their commanding 
officer, informing him of the import- 
ance of the Meeting, secured their 
freedom from duty for the morning. 

There was something singularly 
beautiful and impressive about the 
whole ceremony, as before a congre- 
gation of five hundred of their own 
countrymen the forty-five made their 
public profession of faith in Christ, 
and declared their determination to 
follow Him, and be true to The Army 
till they died. Very solemn was the 
charge now given to these new Soldiers, 
urging them to faithfulness. 

Now followed the service that some 
of the young people especially had been 
waiting for. A table, covered with a 
white cloth and bearing an open Bible, 
stood near the penitent-form, and all 
were invited to come up and make their 
offerings. In perfect order, without 
the slightest confusion, some two hun- 
dred and seventy people left their seats 
and placed gifts on the Bible. These 
amounted to three hundred shillings, 
or 4,15, and it was found that of this 
amount the African comrades had 
given two hundred and five shillings! 

Some of the gifts denoted self-denial 
such as might possibly put some of us 
to shame. ‘ What a beautiful face! ’ 
said a lady, noticing a lame Soldier who 
can earn but little. He cannot read 
this, otherwise I would not mention it, 
but his envelope contained five shil- 
lings. Much  forgiven—he  loveth 
much ! 

All hearts were moved as our friend, 
Mrs. Ernest Carr, voiced in earnest 
prayer our deep thankfulness to God 
for bringing such light and Salvation 
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to these comrades that they desired to 
express their gratitude to Him in this 
beautiful way. 

Time had flown swiftly; but before 
us were five hundred earnest men and 
women, and forgetting all else we 
talked to them of those things ' that 
matter most,' and invited all who 
wished that morning to start to follow 
Christ, to make a public confession of 
their need. There was a solemn hush, 
the Holy Spirit was at work, and 
without another word cwenty-two 
people left their seats and knelt at the 
penitent-form. 

‘What were they praying so earn- 
estly for? ’ They were repeating their 
prayers over and over again. ‘ What 
did it mean?’ asked an English lady 
who did not understand Swahili and 
had never previously attended a Meet- 
ing of this nature. The answer was, 
‘ They are praying for the Salvation of 
Jesus Christ, or for power to live to 
please Him.’ They did not go away 
disappointed. | 


A DAY WITH THE AFRICAN CORPS IN NAIROBI 


A number of years have rolled past 
since I stood with the late Commis- 
sioner Howard in a large Meeting in 
South India. He whispered to me: ' I 
do not understand their language, but 
as I look upon these kneeling people, 
and see their faces upturned to Heaven 
and note their earnest pleading, my 
soul ts blessed,’ 

I thought of these words as I looked 
upon the crowd before us. Five hun- 
dred men and women all upon their 
knees in a Salvation Army Holiness 
Meeting is not too frequent a sight in 
any missionary country. All of us 
came away from that Meeting with-our 
souls deeply stirred, some of us very 
humbled under the power of the Holy ` 
Spirit, for truly He was with us there. 

Rain did not hinder another splen- 
did Open-Air Meeting, or prevent three 
more souls seeking Christ in the last 
gathering of the day, in which nearly 
all the others were Salvationists. Pray 
for Kenya! 


KEEP OUR HEARTS TENDER 


(Continued from page 424) 


captive all his life, but that night God 
had delivered him, and his testimony, 
so original, is now listened to with 
great interest by his fellow-lodgers. 
Our interview lasted ten minutes. 
In his hand he held a newspaper, and 
pointing to a paragraph in the ‘ Lost 
and Found’ column he said, ‘ Sir, I 
found that purse. Two days ago I set 
out in the morning without breakfast 
and feeling very hungry; no one knew 
my position, and I was too proud to 
tell you. As I entered the post office 
I found the purse, and saw it contained 
42 1s. 84d. How I thanked God for 


His goodness; but as I prayed I heard 


a voice saying, '' Find the owner and 
return the money." For two days I 


have been fighting the temptation, 
and now I must ask you to help me.' 

I advised him to.obey the voice of 
God, so he handed me the purse, and 
asked me to return it, saying, ‘If I 
had found that two months ago I 
would have spent the lot on drink, and 
would not have worried as to who had 
lost it, or my right to spend it.’ 

I took the purse to the owner and 
told her the story. She was much 
moved, and handsomely' rewarded the 
finder with ten shillings. When the 
Convert received the money tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and he raised 
his voice to God in gratitude for the 
Grace that had enabled him to do the 
right. 


| LOOK at your mercies with both eyes, at your troubles with only one! | 





- 
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A MEMORY OF SODERTELGE 


IN WHICH THE FOUNDER, THE RAIN, AND Two UMBRELLAS FIGURE 


HERE was something about 
. the Adjutant, who came into 
our office direct from the 


East, which seemed vaguely 
familiar. Away back during the Great 
War, or even before that, surely she 
was connected with some elusive 
memory, some link which evaded dis- 
covery? All the time, while the Adju- 
tant talked of her work in Sweden and 
in India, we were trying to recall 
something that eluded our best efforts. 

At length, with an effort to dismiss 
the vain conjecture, we gave ourselves 
wholeheartedly to the interview. From 
early childhood, the slim, dark-eyed 
and animated woman-Officer before us, 
like so many others in Sweden, had 
longed to be a missionary. The fact 
speaks volumes for the efforts of those 
who work amongst the children in 
Sweden. Together with her parents 
and sister, she lived in a somewhat re- 
mote district, to which came a Salva- 
tion Army Officer who made a pointed 
and moving appeal on behalf of the 
people of non-Christian lands. The 
Officer's message lived in the heart of 
the child. 

The family presently moved to 
Sodertelge, where, as many will know, 
many great united Army demonstra- 
tions have taken place. 

When the young would-be mis- 
sionary discovered this, she was de- 
lighted; ' for now,’ thought she, ‘I 
shall hear more of the message The 
Salvation Army Officer gave when he 
visited my village home.’ 

The years passed, and annually The 
Army held its Field Day in its Soder- 
telge encampment. In company with 
her father, the little: daughter stood 
outside the camp watching with great 
eagerness the Salvationists arrive and 
pass in. Once she actually caught a 
glimpse of the Officer whose message 
had been of such help to her. She did 
not speak to him. He was so big and 
busy-looking, and she was so small and 


shy. For two or three years she went 
thus to watch the Salvationists, and, 
singularly enough, though each time 
she saw the Officer who had influenced 
her so greatly, she could never muster 
up sufficient courage to speak to him, 
and she never learned his name. It is 
years since he crossed the seas on 
Salvation Ármy service, and to this 
day he does not know that it was his 
message, given so long ago, that made 
a future comrade of a little Swedish 
girl among his hearers ; for afterwards, 
grown to young womanhood, she set 
sail for India as one of the l'ounder's 
Memorial Party. 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story, a story in which the Founder 
looms up prominently. He it was who 
conducted the very first Sodertelge 
gatherings attended by our young girl. 
Sodertelge is glorious in the sunshine, 
but not when it rains and keeps on 
raining, and the cold winds blow. The 
flood-gates of the heavens seemed to 
have been loosed that year, but the 
Founder stuck to his task, and very 
soon scores, and finally hundreds of 
broken-hearted seekers were kneeling 
in the mud at the mercy-seat ; amongst 
them our heroine. 

At this point in her narrative we 
caught eagerly at the elusive memory 
that had tantalized us at the onset. 

‘Was it raining hard when you 
knelt at the penitent-form at Soder- 
telge? ' we asked our visitor. 

* Yes.’ 

* Did your sister kneel at the mercy- 
seat at the same time? ’ 

* Yes; but it is very strange that you 
should ask this. Though I was not 
aware that my sister was there, the 
fact remains that she was, and just as 
the Founder’s message reached my 
heart, it also reached hers that very 
wet and stormy day. All unknown to 
each other, we knelt in the mud under 
-the protecting umbrellas held over us, 
consecrating our lives to God for 
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Officership in The Salvation Army; the 
one for Field work in Sweden, and the 
other for Missionary Work across the 
seas.’ 

It was our turn to explain. We told 
how we had been held up in Finland in 
war-time, and of our long and crowded 
journey with refugees from Helsing- 
fors; of how, after days and nights of 
weary travel, we jumped off at Boden, 
in the north of Sweden, in the hope of 
finding The Salvation Army there. The 
station was crowded, the military were 
everywhere, and, alas! we:could not 
grow eloquent in Swedish. So we wan- 
dered forth, weary, disconsolate, and 
if the truth must be told, faint for want 
of food. . 

Presently a wideawake little Swede 
stood in front of us trying to spell the 
English lettering on our cap. It was a 
puzzle, but (that boy should have got 
on!) with a sudden jump to a conclu- 
sion, he said ‘ Frälsningsarmén ! ’ 

‘Yes. Quite right,’ we said, nod- 
"ding. Forthwith he took us in hand, 
and we blessed him in the name of the 
"Lord, especially when we found our- 
selves outside what was very evidently 
a Salvation Army Citadel. Having 
brought us to our obvious destination, 
the bright little fellow made off, with 
a grin on his good-natured face. 

We knocked at the Quarters’ door 
and waited. Presently the door 
opened, and there, in the person of an 
Adjutant of The Salvation Army, stood 
the link with our visitor. It was that 
first impression that had remained with 
us, for the sisters are very much alike. 

Fortunately, though the Adjutant 
could not speak English, we found a 
Swedish woman-comrade from the 
United States there who could, and 
soon we were in the Quarters, where 
we not only obtained sorely needed rest 
and refreshment, but were able to pack 
our latest note-book with much of 
interest. 

It was at that tea-time that we heard 
from the Adjutant how, following the 
Founder's earnest and eloquent appeal, 
she had surrendered to God during one 
very wet and stormy Sodertelge day— 


-sequently, 
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and that her sister, then in India, had 
surrendered at the same time | 

Having heard this explanation, the 
Adjutant from India continued her 
story from Sodertelge onward with 
extra heartiness, describing how she 
had begun with Soldiership and Local 
Officership at her home Corps; then 
had entered the Slum Work, and, sub- 
the Stockholm Training 
Garrison, her sister arriving there at 
the same time. ! 

After the commissioning they did not 
meet again for nine years, during 
which both were working as Field 
Officers. Then it was but to part 
again; when our visitor left for India. 

Now she was back after nine years. 
Of course, the Adjutant had many 
stories to relate—of bullock bandy 
rides at three miles an hour to distant 
engagements; of long walks over the 
paddy fields; of sleeping in mud-huts; 
of meals of curry and rice; of crowds 
of brown faces; of shining eyes and 
gleaming- teeth; of thronged Meetings 
in jungle villages; of wonderful scenes 
at.the mercy-seat; in particular of one 
Salvation Army Hall, picturesquely 
situated on the mountain side, with 
rolling ranges stretching right into the 
far away, and of quiet talks there with 
inquirers who came to be taught the 
Way of Salvation. 

It is interesting to reflect how God 
works out His.purpose in human lives, 
as in the present instance, when He 
used that unknown Officer to prepare 
the heart of a child for the message de- 
livered by The Army Founder, a mes- 
sage fraught with abundant blessing, 
not only to the two sisters, but, 
through them, to many, others, ‘whose 
lives were uplifted and glorified in 
Sweden and India. 

In the future it should be the work of 
some one to try to trace the rivulets of 
spiritual beginnings, and follow them 
down to the great ocean of service OF 
God and the people. 


In the meantime, : 
we can learn the lesson of it all, and Jj í 


join in an anthem of praise for what has | 


been accomplished. 
W. N. 


| 
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OUT OF THE MIRE 


AN INCIDENT OF SALVATION ARMY LIFE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By STAFF-CAPTAIN PArACI, Editor of ‘El Cruzado’ 


OME years ago I had the privi- 
lege of accompanying the Terri- 
torial Commander when he in- 
terviewed a famous Argentine 
writer. Many were the ideas ex- 
changed, and one observation made by 
the distinguished gentleman in whose 
presence we found ourselves made a 
deep and pleasant impression upon me. 

‘I admire,’ he said, ‘the work 
which The Salvation Army does, be- 
cause it is not superficial; it gets to 
the root of an evil, trying to destroy 
that, instead of merely relieving its 
effects. You, in your Institutions, do 
not only shelter the man or woman; 
but also by your exhortation and 
counsel try to prevent the need of their 
asking for charity, by this method 
doing good in the most practical 
manner—reforming the man.’ 

Here in synthesis is a true descrip- 
tion of Salvation Army methods. Some 
who contribute to our funds say: ' I 
admire the work you do, but I do not 
believe in your doctrines.’ That is like 
saying: ‘I like very much to see the 
orange tree covered with blossom, but 
I do not believe that the sap or sub- 
stance which circulates through the 
trunk and branches is of any value.' 

The power of The Salvation Army is 
to be found in the principles of Chris- 
tian faith and love which it demon- 
strates and teaches. The Salvation it 
holds out to men and women is such 
that it makes them love their neigh- 
bour, and inspires them with the de- 
sire to help him, even at a cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

Here is a story which graphically 
illustrates the above : 

A few weeks had passed since the 
opening of the new Corps, when one. 
night a woman entered, modestly 
dressed, of intelligent looks, but with 
a countenance sad and dejected. The 
clear-sighted and discerning eye of the 


Officer saw at once that under the neat 
and humble dress was hidden an 
afdicted soul and a broken heart. Con- 
sequently he purposed to find out, after 
the Meeting, something about the 
woman. But there was no necessity- 
for that. 

Following the usual Salvation Army 
practice, before closing the Meeting he 
invited any one who desired to begin 
a new life; and to accept Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Master, to come for- 
ward and kneel at the penitent-form. 
The woman of the sad face and grey 
hair was one of the first to come. Be- 
tween her sobs, while tears ran down 
her cheeks, she explained to the com- 
rade who, kneeling at her side, tried 
to show her the way of Salvation, 
some of the bitterness and grief that 
darkened her sky. 

When the woman stood to her feet, 
light had penetrated to her soul 
through the Holy Spirit; she had 
accepted Jesus as her Saviour. A new 
hope was born within her, and from 
that instant there commenced a new 
life for her. 

But this change was only in her own 
soul; her home had not undergone any 
alteration, and there was the origin of 
her sorrow and grief. Her husband 
was a drunkard. Although a good 
worker, he could not keep any posi- 
tion because, owing to intoxication, he 
was invariably discharged after two 
or three weeks. The elder children 
partly contributed towards the main- 
tenance of the home; but the poor 
mother had to work hard for the up- 
keep of the smaller children. It was, 
to use her own words, ‘ a death fight.’ 

The light she had received with the 
new Army teaching, however, revealed 
to her that she could exercise a privi- 
lege she had never known before; 
through prayer she could ask God to 
change the drunkard, transforming 
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.him into a.good husband and father. 
: Therefore she commenced to plead 
‘with God for the conversion of her 
. husband, and also the children. ` 
^ “Two years passed. She was a good 
Soldier, sold -‘ El Cruzado’ (' The 
War Cry ’), attended and testified both 
Cat indoor and Open-Air Meetings; but 
. still at home there was no change. ` 
— Two daughters were then converted, 
*and afterwards one of the sons. The 
husband, nevertheless, behaved worse 
than ever, and when the exemplary con- 
duct of his wife seemed to charge him, 
and his conscience accused him of 
being a coward, he tried to still that 
Voice by drinking harder than ever, 
stumbling home far into the night to 
seek a quarrel with his family. 

Were it not for the fact that I can 
point to the persons to whom I refer 
to-day as uniformed  Salvationists, 
living pious and Christian lives, some 
. might accuse me of exaggeration on 
learning the conclusion of this story. 

. God has promised to answer prayer, 


and the woman, from the moment of ° 


her conversion, had clung to that pro- 
mise with all the energy of her newly- 
acquired faith. And her faith remained 
undiminished. 

At last one night her husband, half 
drunk, entered The Salvation "Army 
Hall, more to cause trouble than to 
listen to what was being said. In 
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spite of himself, however, he was 
charmed by the singing and simple ex- 
hortation. When the invitation was 


= given, the Spirit of God -strove with 


him, and after an intense struggle he 
went forward to: the penitent-form, 
asking God to forgive his past and to 
make a new man of him. ` 

The miracle had happened, and as 
the leper of old was cleansed by the 


` touch of Jesus, so this man was saved 


by coming in contact with the Re- 
deemer. From that instant he was a 
new creature, he was born again. 

How different life has been in that 
home since! He was not long in find- 
ing employment, and to-day he is not 


. only a loyal and faithful Soldier of the 


Corps, but his conversion has been the 


means of bringing about the capture of 


others who, like himself, were enslaved 
by drink and other vices. 

He has been able to bank some hun- 
dreds of pesos, and his great desire is 
to see his wife living a comfortable 
and peaceful life, and his children.Sol- 
diers or Officers of The Salvation 
Army. - 

-This is only one of many triumphs 
of which we could tell, and it is in the 
pursuit of such work that Salvation 
Army Officers continually labour. 
Difficult and trying? Yes—but always 
they find joy in it, because it is done 
in love. 


A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF 
| (Continued from page 418) 


in public, and while he was clear and 

sober. Again they knelt at the mercy- 

seat while the audience sang: 
Wonderful place called Calvary, 


Love, redeeming love I see ` 
At the place called Calvary. 


On hearing a rumour that Alex 


intended going to Glasgow to his home . 


on Monday morning, the visitor 
expressed to the Commanding Officer 
his fears that such a move might not 
be helpful to the new Convert. ‘ Don’t 
worry; these chaps won’t let him go, 


they will hang on to him,’ replied the 
Commandant. | 
E * * : 
Thus The Army gbes on, and, 
behind the scenes, such work of 
reclamation is continued unknown to 
any but the few concerned. While 
such soul-hunger exists in the hearts 
of Salvationists—both those of the 
second. and third generation, and those 
who have had ‘ much forgiven '—there 
is little fear of The Army ceasing in 
its labours: of bringing the masses to 
Christ. . Pet. 
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1. Physical drill at Salvation Army Criminal Settlement, Stuartpuram, India. 
2. A Salvation Army Wood Yard at Helsingfors, Finland. 
3. A Salvation Army Hall erected by the Soldiers at Ife, Nigeria, West Africa. 
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* Out of the ashes better things arise.’ The new Tsukishima, Japan, Workmen's Home. Erected 
since the earthquake, 1922. 

The Officer of the Corps at SiglufJord, Iceland, who came to greet Envoy Pauline Swartz. 

An Open-Air Gathering at Springs, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A corner of The Salvation Army Hali adjoining the Divisional Headquarters and Sallors' Home, 
Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Paper Sorting Department of The Salvation Army Industrial Works, Manchester. 
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AFRAID OF THE BLUE FROCKS! 


' THE CAPTURE OF ADJUTANT KAROLINA HEINRICH, OF BERLIN 


By LiEUT.-COLONEL, WM. NICHOLSON 


Army's Maternity Hospital 

in Berlin, first met The Sal- 

vation Army in Cardiff. Fully quali- 

fied as a nurse and midwife, she was 

spending some time with friends in the 

ritish Isles, in order to study the 
language. 

She knew scarcely ‘anything of The 
Salvation Army, but was converted, 
had peen confirmed, and was seeking 
God's guidance for her future, con- 
cerning which she as yet had no Xe 
definite plan. 

It is wonderful to trace the working 
out of God's plans in the lives of those 
who seek His guidance. Karolina 
Heinrich began definitely to realize that 
influences were at work to help her 
forward through a very simple hap- 
pening. One day a Pedlar from The 
Army's Home for Women and Girls in 
Cardiff, called at the house where she 
was staying. Little did the comrade 
who called realize the significance of 
the visit she was paying. Little did 
she imagine that what we scarcely 
dare call a chance remark of hers— 
namely, that there was a .German 
Officer staying at the Cardiff Home— 
was going to alter the whole course 
of a life. Invited to visit the Home, 
where Brigadier Agnes Swain was— 
and is—the Warden, and not under- 
standing The Army, Fraulein Hein- 
rich at first declined the invitation on 


DJUTANT KAROLINA HEIN- 
A RICH, Warden of The 


the ground that she could not wear ` 


the blue frocks ! 
She smiles as she tells the story. 


But whatever her doubts and” fears 


concerning The Army and its ways 
may have been—frocks or no frocks— 
she presently so far overcame them as 
to accept an invitation from the Briga- 
dier to go to the Home to tea. 

What she saw and heard when she 
went, made a deep impression. There 
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was an influence at work in the hearts 
and lives of those under The Army’s, -. 
care, and a spirit in the friendly 
Ofcers, which strongly appealed to 
her. 

"Though still somewhat mystified as 
to what steps she should take, she had 
to admit in her heart: ‘I hke these 
people.’ The liking was mutual, too. 
Moreover, God needed workers, and 
the serene and competent visitor was 
qualified for work that was crying out 
to be done. The Brigadier’s invita- 
tion, which she had accepted, led to 
her staying on for a few days, in order 
to get to understand the work more 
thoroughly. 

'I would like to remain a little 
while longer, but ’—she repeated her 
former remark—' I cannot wear the 
blue frock of The Salvation Army !' 
All the same, for those who wore it she’ 
had some admiration, for their con- 
sistency appealed to her.- 

It was necessary for the visitor to 
go to London, she declared, when 
the Brigadier pressed her to stay on. 
‘I really must go,’ she said. 

‘Oh, stay, do, and see just what we 
are doing,’ urged the Brigadier. 

So she stayed, and on the Sunday 
night she was present at the girls’ 
Meeting. This was a revelation to 
her. Usually, in addition to those 


‘who are resident in the Home, there 


are Associates, who have been in 
residence and, who, free for an hour 
or two from their places of service, 
are glad and eager to come and spend ^ 
it in company with the Officers. and 
other erstwhile residents, who rally up 
for the Meeting mentioned. 

That particular Sunday night wil) 
ever live in.the mind’ of Adjutant 
Heinrich. She heard the voice of the 
Brigadier speaking, and of the other 
Officers, and she heard, too, the voices 
of the girls raised i in prayer and song ; 
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but above all, she heard the voice of 
God speaking in her own heart, 
saylng : ' This is the way ; walk ye in 
it? Oh, it was a struggle, for she 
loved her parents, and knew they 
would not approve. Yet she desired, 
at all costs, to do the will of God. 

God had certainly led her to The 
Army, and was leading her on step by 
step; of that she had not the slightest 
doubt. So she stayed'on, at the invita- 
tion of the Brigadier, but there was 
all thé time in her mind that haunting 
fear of the ‘ blue frocks.’ 

Her original intention had been to 
go straight back to Germany, but 
years had passed before she returned, 
and when she did, it was as an Officer 
of The Salvation Army. It is stating 
the obvious when we say that God 
does not always remove our obstacles, 
.but He certainly does give grace, and 
courage to go forward and overcome 
them. l 

Naturally enough, it was a cross to 
Karolina Heinrich to run counter to 
the wishes and plans of her parents, 
but God had spoken, and she had to 
obey. Her mother, though troubled 
in her mind about the matter, under- 
stood and consented ; her father, as she 
expected, was very angry. Lovingly, 
and with true daughterly solicitude, 
she represented the situation in her 
letters to him and told him of what she 
felt in her heart was God’s will for her 
in the matter. -But for years he could 
not feel as she felt about it, and it was 
not until within two days. of passing 
to. his everlasting rest that her dear 
father knew and understood. 

As will be realized, it was hard for 
her to follow the guidarce of God 
against the wishes of her father. Itis 
never an easy lesson to learn that 
obedience is vitally essential to the 
fulfilment of God's purpose in our 
lives. But it is her comfort to remem- 
ber that her father did at last catch 
a glimpse of God's plan for his daugh- 
ter's life. 

From Cardiff, at length, the Adjutant- 
to-be entered the International Train- 
ing Garrison to be trained for Officer- 
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‘ship. Of the wonderful years of useful 


service for God and The Army that 
followed, she says very little, but the 
look of serene contentment on her face 

tells its own story. i 


For four years she was stationed at 
Leeds, a city of opportunity for her, 
where she was kept actively employed 
in the general interest. Wherever she 
went, doing the work for which she 
was so eminently qualified, she made 
friends and helped to win souls for 
Christ. After her long and happy 
associations in Yorkshire, she came 
to Brent House, London, which is 
likewise a place of happy memories; 
everybody was kind, and an open door 
to usefulness was set before her. 


In 1919 she went to Germany, in 
order to nurse her mother, and she 
went wearing the ‘blue frock,’ and 
wearing it with a happy smile upon her 
face. 


The Adjutant now fills an important 
position in connexion with Women’s 
Social Work in Germany--that of 
Warden of The Army's Maternity 
Hospital in Berlin. Having first met 
her, with other Officers, on a train 
journey, during which we picked up 
the foregoing information, we met her 
again on her own ground when, in 
company with Brigadier Bühler, the 
Women's Social Secretary, we saw 
with our own eyes something of the 
splendid, work she is doing for the 
mothers and little children of that great 
city. l 

As we passed through ward after 
ward of the Hospital, or ‘ Wóchnerin- 
nenheim,' as it is called, in her com- 
pany, and noted her, calm, sure, 
bright, and efficient way as she moved 
amongst the patients and spoke to 
them—a queen in her own domain— 
we were glad that she had been given 
courage to obey at all costs, and glad, 
too, that a certain wideawake and 
devoted little Pedlar with a pretty 
broad conception of her duty had said 
to the visitor she met in Cardiff: 
“Come to the Home and see things for 


yourself I? 
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The Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 
XII.—BATH 


fed by warm springs that have 

been flowing and famous since 
the dawn of history, combine with a 
lovely situation and the many-win- 
dowed Abbey Church ('Lantern of 
England’ an old author has called it) 
to give the capital of Somersetshire its 
special charm. Those bright little 
living fishes and that ancient masonry 
and leadwork make an aftractive con- 
trast. Thus to see the past and the 
present in close association is what 
mainly impresses a visitor-to Bath. 
‘Old, but not obsolete ’ might be the 
motto of the city. Doctors of to-day 
acclaim curative qualities of the aris- 
ing water no less than did physicians 
in the days of Marcus Aurelius. 
principle of sustained reputation has 


-~ OLDFISH swim in the vener- 
( able Roman bath which, still 


even governed the fortunes of familiar- 


objects to which the city has stood 
sponsor. Bath-chairs and Bath chaps, 
Bath bricks and Bath buns—who will 
say that any one of these things has 
outstayed its welcome in English life? 

Even in writing of The Army in 
Bath one can scarcely refrain from 
treating the last half century as a 
whole and interpreting early Salva- 
tionist doings in the light of present- 
day developments. 

Take, for instance, the magnificent 
. plane-tree whose far-stretching limbs 
shade so large a circumference of 
Kingsmead Square. Treasurer Elisha 
Hallett, Envoy Thomas Johnson, and 
other faithful veterans, when they walk 
through the Square to-day, are wont 
to shake their heads thoughtfully and 
smile. There' was never any proof, but’ 
they believed and believe the tree was 
planted as an official hindrance to the 
early Army Meetings held there. Our 
comrades had plenty of sterner, but 
equally ineffective, opposition to live 
through. They were plenteously bom- 
barded with rotten eggs, yellow ochre, 
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cabbages, and blue powder, not to 
mention fish-guts and an occasional 
sheep's head. The police, with the 
notable exception of one constable, 
were unsympathetic, and much latitude 
was consequently enjoyed by the oppo- 
sition, which was a curiously fluctuat- 
ing quantity. There was no organized 
Skeleton Army, but the ‘toffs’ often 
attacked in force, and then ‘ roughs ' 

took The Army’s part. On the other 
hand, if the ‘toffs ° did not arrive to 
assail the Salvationists, the impartial 
and broad-minded ' roughs ' did so in 


tbeir stead, so that there was a rumpus, 


and much to put up with, in any case. 
The most tiresome foes were three 
local tradesmen—a fishmonger, a 
baker, and Josse Goold, who hawked 
live ducks. The last-named had a big 
railway bell, which he would persist in 
ringing when the Salvationists strove 
to speak, sing, or pray. In face of 
this nuisance, they often resorted to 
the expedient of uniting in silent 
prayer. Poor Josse Goold, the time 
soon came when he died with an oath 
on his lips. Of the other two, one was 
found dead in bed and the other 
drowned himself. 

Another link with the past is a 
building in Back Road, where, in a 
sort of upstairs. shed, The Army 
started. The shed was lent by the lady 
proprietor of a bill-posting firm in 
which young Thomas Johnson was 
working. By special request he stuck _ 
on the ddor a bill announcing * The 
Salvation Army is coming.’ ‘ Thank 
you very much,’ said the Officer. 
* Which~ pocket do I put that in?’ 
cheekily replied the young billposter, 
who went off and warned his mistress 
that the new-comers were only out for 
what they could get. ‘ Ah,’ she re- 
plied thoughtfully, ‘ we may see you 
among them one day ’—at which he 
was greatly amused. Then came the 


: opening Sunday, when Johnson and a 
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mate were at work in an adjoining 
shed, pasting agricultural show bills 
on canvas frames. By way of relaxa- 
tion they opened the connecting door 
and went in to have a bit of fun with 
The Army. But a woman-Offcer was 
singing ‘ Lord Jesus, I long to be per- 
fectly whole '; and after listening in 
awed silence they returned on tip-toe. 
Johnson could not get those words out 
of his mind. They haunted him right 
through his week’s work, which 
largely consisted of calling at public- 
houses, asking for the display of 
theatrical placards, then giving free 
passes as an acknowledgment and 
finally receiving free drinks in return. 
. Johnson’s landlord used to go to The 
Army, and one Sunday night Johnson 
went too and got saved. 

The inwardly transformed man was 
now in a panic. His work involved 
close association with theatres, music- 
hails, and public-houses; but, if he 
threw it'up, How could his wife and 
two children live? At the first ‘ pub’ 
visited on the Monday morning he 
handed poster and pass across the bar 
with a faltering hand, and the publican 
drew him the usual pint. To make the 
position more difficult, onlookers in- 
cluded two policemen off duty who 
were taking a little refreshment. ‘ I 
don’t want that beer,’ was all he could 
say aloud; then, as he turned and fled, 
he silently prayed, ‘ Dear Lord, heip 
me!’ In the years that followed, John- 
son remained in uncontaminated con- 
tact, as a bill-poster, with the drink 
and the drama; nor has he been slow 
to seize the special opportunities his 
. work offered for putting in seasonable 
"words. He has been a persecuted bill. 
poster. His aloofness from evil once 
lost him employment, and on another 
occasion cost his governor a valuable 
contract. But he has ever sought and 
found the courage to put first things 
first. 

Johnson has co-operated with the 
Men's Social by equipping deserving 
‘eases with sandwich boards. On great 
Army occasions, such as visits of the 
Founder and the present General, the 


Leader's enfeebled frame. 


“nasium, and a refreshment bar. 


IN CATHEDRAL CITIES 


news has stood forth from the choicest ' 
positions on the hoardings. No sheets 
of double-crown broadside with red 
paper and black lettering were ever 
displayed more lovingly to the public 
gaze. On the Founder's last visit to 
Bath, Envoy Johnson rendered another 
personal service. In the centre of the 
Assembly Rooms platform was an arm- 
chair of the springy, soft-cushioned 
sort that a sitter sinks into. Rising 
therefrom would have involved an un- 
necessary’ strain on the veteran 
The un- 
suitable chair was an eleventh-hour 
discovery, and Commissioner Lawley 
was in despair. Acting on impulse, 
away.ran Johnson to the show-rooms 
of a leading firm of house-furnishers. 
Having heard how matters stood; the 
manager- pointed to a row of beauti- 
fully-upholstered ^ springless arm- 
chairs, and said : ‘ Borrow any one you 
like for General Booth.' Lawley 
threw up his hat and cried ^ Halle- 


lujah!' when he saw the Envoy re- 


appear with a suitable arm-chair on his 
head. 

The Bath Corps (now under the com- 
mand of Adjutant Beynon) numbers 
260 Senior Soldiers, and recent im- 
provements in the fine Hall include a 
new Penitents’ Form, central heating, 
and an electric light installation. A 
fine Young People’s Work has its 
headquarters at the ‘ Institute,’ which 
provides technical classes, a library, 
recreation and reading-rooms, a gym- 
This 
interesting Army experiment seeks the 
welfare of non-Salvationist lads and 
girls, especially those who have 
hitherto had no evening resorts but the 
‘ Pictures ' and the streets. So far as 
extensive patronage is concerned,’ the 
Institute has already proved a marked 
success, but problems associated with 
administration have not yet been i 


l solved. 


Hard by the Abbey Church is Har- 
rington House, an Industrial Home of 
the Women’s Social. Of several recent 
cases of girls who have been converted 
and become Salvationists, one had 
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never slept in a proper bed until she 
entered the Home. Many young 
women stand in great need of wise 
sympathy. One came to the Home on 
a two years’ probationary sentence. 
Belonging to a family in a good posi- 
tion, she had been at an institution 
undergoing professional training when 
an indiscretion involved her in an over- 
whelming disgrace. Bent on attending 
a dance, she went to the matron’s 
wardrobe and, without permission, 
borrowed a dress. On going later to 
return it, she found the wardrobe 
locked, with the consequence that, the 
dress being afterwards found in her 
possession, she was handed over to the 
police and charged with theft. She 
reached The Army Home in a broken- 
hearted, hysterical state and intent on 
suicide. But she left The Army Home 
with smiles on her face and peace in her 
heart. 

Ina humble quarter of Bath; a 
public-house sign, projecting from 
premises that once were licensed, is 
inscribed — * The Salvation Army.' 
This is the Slum Post where Com- 
mandant Hunt, Captain Cates .and 
Lieutenant Trembeth busy themselves 
by day and by night in helping their 
neighbours. Old Mrs. K., who lost 
her husband a year ago, was found 
hanging out of a window, shouting, 
‘Murder!’ Our sisters sat up with 
her all night, and in the morning 
superintended her removal .into safe 
keeping. 

An old lady with failing eyesight lost 
-her health, and, while tending her, our 
sisters found the room to be infested 
with vermin. They attacked and routed 
that foe, nor was this their first experi- 
ence of the kend—the heroines! In the 
case of a poor, half-crazed woman, 
both lodgings and lodger proved in 
need of cleansing.. So Lieutenant 
brought a pail of water, paying a 
woman downstairs 2d. for warming it 
on the gas. 

Scooping out a saucepanful of the 
water, the poor, half-crazed woman 
threw it over Lieutenant, saturating 
her. Then she threw the saucepan at 
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E EN but, fortunately, the aim 
was faulty. 

' Laying-out’ bodies is a service our 
sisters often render bereaved families. 
A woman with two children and an 
incapacitated husband hawked flowers 
and fish for a livelihood, but the carry- 
ing of her wares proved a heavy 
handicap. She had the possibility of 
buying a donkey at a great reduction, 
but, alas, where could she get a 
vehicle? Out of Army resources the 
sisters bought her a little cart, second- 
hand, for ten shillings. 
well, ‘except that a purchaser of flowers 
would: sometimes complain that they 
smelt fishy. So the sisters presented 
her with a fine half-guinea basket, 
which prevents blossoms acquiring the 
aroma of bloaters. 

A bread-winning father, with~two. 
little boys to maintain, was so liable 
to fits that he could retain no employ- 
ment.. The sisters have fitted him up 
as a fire-wood: chopper on his own 
account ; and now all is well. 

To complete our sketch of The Army 
in Bath, let us glance at two Converts, 
one belonging to the past, but both 
belonging to the present. 

Tom Thick used to be a hair-dresser, 
china-rivetter, comic singer, book- 
maker's tout and distributor of atheist 
pamphlets. .Once he was too drunk to 
get off a tram-car, and so made three 
consecutive double journeys between 
the Centre and Oldfield Park. On 
another occasion he was charged with 
wandering about the downs with 
suicidal intent. He would get home at 
one, two, three, and four o'clock in 
the morning. His wife never failed to 
wait up for him and get his supper. 
‘If he were my husband,’ said her 
sister, * either I should kill him or he 
would kil me.’ Mrs. Thick confi- 
dently replied : * I am trusting to One 
who in His own good time. will end my 
trial! One afternoon Thick was so 
drunk that several publicans refused 
to serve him. Six young people, Sal- 
vationists, under depressing circum- 
stances, were trying to hold a Meeting 
in the roadway. Drunken Thick went 


Then al was , 
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up to them and, referring to a personal 
testimony given by young Hallett (the 
present Treasurer) asked: ‘Can I 
bave what that young feller says he's 
got?' They took him along to a little 
indoor Meeting, and there Thick went 
to the penitent-form. It happened that 
some hitch occurred over the seeker's 
name and address, and the Salva- 
tionists knew nothing more about him 
for exactly twelve months. Mean- 
while, remarkable developments had 
occurred. - 
From 'the Meeting, Thick, who 
knew himself to be an altered man, 
went to the last publican who had 
refused to serve him, and soberly 
wished him good-bye, explaining that 
he had got converted and would never 
be calling there again. ‘Oh, draw 
him a pint,’ said the landlord to his 
wife; ‘he’s got the rats.’ The lady 
did as she was bid, but Thick left the 
liquor untasted. Then he hurried 
home and told his wife the news. She 
was delighted, but not surprised. 
‘I’ve prayed for this,’ she explained, 
‘every day for twelve years.’ 
Thenceforth he always hurried home 
straight from work—-sometimes run- 
ning, to be the sooner there. Life 
became a chummy, ‘smiling matter for 
` both of them. On the anniversary of 
his conversion he reappeared at The 
Army, and arranged to join up and got 
into uniform. He explained that. he had 
proved himself able to refrain from the 
drink and from smoking. And now a 
strange fact has to be recorded. Thick 


remained an occasional snuff-taker. | 


He struggled hard, but acquaintances 
produced their boxes, and he could not 
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resist. One day a Nonconformist 
minister called and offered Thick 
snuff, Thick tried to say ‘No.’ ‘ Oh, 
come now, there can’t be anything 
wicked in taking snuff,’ said the Non- 
conformist minister, and prevailed. 
Going upstairs a little later, Thick 
found himself helpless—in a chair, 
unable to move hand or foot. His 
sympathetic wife was soon by his side. 

He knew how earnestly she was 
praying for his release from the snuff 
habit. 'It's no use your praying any 
more, dear,' he managed to falter. 
‘The Lord is going to take me.’ He 
thought he was dying. Afterwards he 
stood up -in perfect health, full of 
wonder and gratitude. He felt sure 
the snuff craving had gone, and would 
not return. During Thick’s long and 
faithful Army service, it never has. 

The other case is Cecil Webb, aged 
twenty-five, who was converted three 
years ago. A friend in the Territorials 
was a Salvationist, and spoke to Webb 
about a man’s relationship to God. 
For a week Webb was intensely 
irritable. Then he went to an Army 
Meeting and heroically reached a 
decision that turned his life inside out. 
For the young man, following human 
light and desiring the welfare of 
humanity, had for several years been 
a conscientious and zealous student of 
politics and social service, with the 
result that he had become a bitter 
Communist, with a bias towards 
atheism. Things had reached the 
point when Webb was in negotiation 
to form a Communist ‘nucleus’ in 
Bath. Now he is in love with Jesus 
Christ. / 
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‘THAT OTHER COAT’ 
Mrs. Booth will be grateful to friends who will send her clothing and 


boots, suitable for men, women, and children. 
Please address :-— 


Mrs. BOOTH, 


of help is continuous. 


The need for this kind 


e" 


` 


The Salvation Army, 


101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.G. 4. 





IN the ‘Salvation Siege ’--a great evan- 
gelistic effort which British Salvationists are 


making during the coming weeks, the 
General's personal example should certainly 
be an incentive to all. A preliminary list of 
engagements, for example, includes an ‘ All 
Night of Prayer’ at the Mildmay Conference 
Hall on Thursday, October 27th, and another 
in Glasgow City Hall the following Wednes- 
day (November 2nd). The week-end after he 
will be leading a campaign at Coventry, 
returning to London in time for two gather- 
ings at the Regent Hall on the Monday, and 
Deptford the following evening. A week 
later sees him in Germany leading the great 
Repentance Day Meetings which are held 
annually in the capital. Friends will be 
cordially welcomed at all these gatherings. 
+ * * 


Mrs. Booth's own list of engagements in 
the same effort is a formidable one. As this 
number appears, she will be in the midst of 
a series of important Councils for Field Off- 
cers, held at three centres—Swanwick, Glas- 
gow, and London—and extending over 
several weoks. 

* * w 


The Army has been requested by the 
American Legion to undertake the Welfare 
Work amongst many thousands of United 
States citizens who will shortly visit the 
battle-fields and war graves areas in France 
under the auspices of that organization, and 
the fulfilling of this task will bring to Salva- 
tionists in England the opportunity of once 
more seeing and hearing the Commander, 
who is accompanying the Expedition. 

From France, where she will take an im- 
portant part in the American Legion Conven- 
tion, the Commander will cross the Channel 
to London for €onferences with the General 
and the Chief of the Staff regarding affairs 
in the United States. Whilst in England she 
will conduct public Meetings, in the West- 
minster Central Hall on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 28th; in the Clapton Congress Hall 
on Sunday, October and; in the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall on Thursday, October 6th; 
and in Plymouth Congress Hall on Sunday, 
October oth. f 

* * * 

A correspondent in * The Times’ writes: 

‘The announcement of the death of Mr. 
John: Oliver, Premier of British Columbia, 
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will be regretted by many who knew him. 
When the Speaker of the British Columbia ' 
Legislative Assembly invited Mrs. Commis- 
sioner Lamb, J.P., to read prayers in the ` 
Heuse, the question of the appropriate robes 
for the Speaker’s chaplain was raised, and 
Mr. Oliver ruled that The Salvation Army 
uniform was quite proper. This was the 
first time in the history of British: Columbia, 
and probably the first time in the history 
of any "British Parliament, that prayers were 
read by a woman. The episode in some 
way conveys Mr. Oliver’s good sense. He 
had no respect for precedents or for theories. 
What seemed to him to be right, judged bv 
the blunt methods of a man who had risen 
from small beginnings, he boldly agreed to; 
equally so with what he deemed to be wrong 
he bluntly disagreed. British Columbia and 
the Empire have lost in John Oliver a type 
of man whom they could ill afford to lose.’ 
The Army also has thus lost another of the 
distinguished friends which God has raised 
up for it in many of the world's assemblies of 


rulers 


* * * 


Our next issue sees the conclusion of that 
inspiring story of an early woman-warrior, 
*'The Zulu Queen. To the many readers 
who have followed it with interest from the 
opening chapter in January, the name of the 
writer, Brigadier Ruth Tracy, is probably 
wel known. The Brigadier's initials are 
among the most familiar in Army literature, 
and ‘ All the World’ is frequently indebted 
to-her facile pen. 

* * +. 


The name of Lieut.-Colonel William 
Nicholson also has long been associated with 
this Magazine, in earlier years as its Editor, 
more recently in connexion with the many 
racy and attractive articles from other lands 
with which the Colonel has furnished our 
pages during his travels as Special Corre. 
spondent. His farewell from the I.H.Q. 
Editorial Department is now announced, and 
we heartily wish him ‘ Godspeed’ in his 
new appointment. 

* * # 


The photograph on another page, showing 
the commencement of work on the Founder's 
Memorial in London, is the first augury of 
the coming Centenary Celebration of his 
birth — in :gazg. In the architect's plan 
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reproduced in a recent issue of ' The War 
Cry,’ the building which will be opened that 
summer appears imposing indeed, and the 
accommodation it will furnish for about five 
. hundred Cadets—or student Officers, as they 
might be described— will] meet a most press- 
ing need. 
* * 


As an evidence of the courage and calm 
faith of our women-Officers in China, the 
following extract from a private letter is 
illuminating : 

‘Though thousands of missionaries have 
-had to leave, writes Adjutant Elsie Daddow, 
‘some to go to.their own lands, some to 
Korea, and some to the Treaty Ports, I am 
deeply thankful to God that I am amongst 
the small number of those who have been able 
to go right on with their work. I am 
stationed quite near the coast, and the 
Foreign Concession (Tien-tsin); that is why 
I have not been called out. 

' China is still in a terrible state, and we 
are praying that God will intervene and 
bring peace to this tortured land.’ 


* * * 


While our Officers in China can make no 
headway with their much-loved work, Lieut.- 
Colonel Souter's inspiring record of advances 
in another mission,field is doubly refresh- 
ing. Behind the narrative given on another 
page there shines out the n pioneer 
spirit, which urges him untiringly onward, 
leading his little band of workers in the 
attack on darkness and superstition, and the 
Colonel, thank God ! is but typical of many 
Army heroes in distant fields. 


* * * 


Through the recent floods in Saxony, which 
wasted many villages and a large part of 
the country, our German comrades found an 
unexpected opportunity. For their work in 
feeding and caring. for the suffering popula- 
tion the Chief Magistrate has only words of 
praise. By request, The Army took over 
from the military the provision of food, and 
the Chief Magistrate declares it a ' duty of 
honour' to express his special thanks for 
successful assistance rendered at a trying 
time, and the hope that The Army’s future 
activities may find a deserved acknowledg- 
ment. 

Colonel Mary Booth has herself paid a 
much-appreciated visit to the district. Many 
of the workers employed to rebuild the 
"wasted villages are Communists from dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. These men, who 
were daily provided with food by The Army, 
have shown their gratitude, and are sure to 
take a good report home._ 


* * Li 


' Among other recent interesting events re- 
ported from Germany is the Welcome Sunday 
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of 103 Cadets held in the Berlin Temple by 
the Territorial Commander, and a Tent Cam- 
paign in the Leipzig Division, which has 
opened most promisingly. For the first Sun- 
day the Tent could not accommodate the 
people seeking admission. 


- 


* * * 


The sailing of the Vedic for Australia this 
month with -780 emigrant men, women, 
and children is a splendid venture, and one 
fraught with high possibilities for those who 
have thus shown their confidence in The 
Army’s Emigration Work. To advise and 
assist this great company of hopeful souls 
during the six weeks’ voyage will be the ~ 
busy task of a number of capable Officers, led 
on by Lieut.-Commissioner I. Unsworth, 
whose long experience of men and affairs 
should be of special service in this unique 
opportunity. 


* * * 


Each Session of Cadets at the International 
Training Garrisons receives some inspiring 
title, and those now in occupation have been 
—in faith—called ‘ THe Vicrors.’ One of 
them is the first woman-Cadet to enter Train- 
ing from Serbia, and her testimony during 
the Welcome Sunday at Clapton afforded a 
glimpse into the solitary wanderings of the 
late Commissioner Railton. ‘ He stayed for 
a week in my home,’ she said. ‘ He told us 
about The Salvation Army, and he left me 
a little book.’ But he did more. He inspired 
that young soul with ardent desire, and 
though there is po Army work going forward 
in her country, here she is being trained for 
Offcership. Who knows what the result 
will be? 

* + * 


We are glad to learn that Mrs. Lieut.-Com- 
missioner McKenzie, who spent some months 
in Korea, was in August able to join the 
Commissioner af Peking, the Headquarters 
of his Command in China, With her is her 
Corps Cadet daughter. 


ES Li * 
Among the guests at a garden party given 


'at Government House, Toronto, during the 
- visit of the Prince of Wales, was Bandsman 


F. W. Brown, the side-drummer-of Oshawa 
Salvation Army Band. The explanation of his 
presence there is interesting. Some thirty 
years ago the then Colour-Sergeant Brown, 
King’s Royal Rifles, was stationed at the 
Tower of London and, when walking near 
St. James’s Palace, saw a little boy dart 
ahead of his nurse and out into the street 
directly in front of a runaway horse. The 
Sergeant sprang forward, seized the child, 
and thus brought to safety the future Heir to 
the Throne. It is characteristic of the Prince 
to have remembered this. 
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ARMY PROGRESS IN FINLAND 


COMMISSIONER PALMER DESCRIBES 


IEUT.-COMMISSIONER AND 
MRS. PALMER have re- 
j turned to this country on 
concluding their five and a half 
years of command in Finland, and the 
occasion naturally prompts us to take 
stock of Army affairs in that Territory, 
which, by reason of its geographical 
position and because it is a next-door 
neighbour of Soviet Russia, commands 
a special interest. Yet, if in that 
country there is a new and tense politi- 
cal atmosphere, this in no way affects 
the old and earnest religious tendency 
which, for nearly four decades, has en- 
sured The Army a warm place in the 
nation's regard. 

Indeed, the people of Finland look 
upon the Organization, with its music, 
marching, uniform, and Helping Hand, 
as essentially a Finnish affair. And in- 
deed they have every right to do so, 
since The Army in Finland owed, not 
exactly its inception, but its early sure 
foundations, to a Finnish lady (Hedwig 
von Haartman), who is one of the out- 
standing figures in Salvationist his- 
tory. For the rest, any one who wishes 
to see a memorable popular demonstra- 
tion is recommended to visit Helsing- 
fors, the capital, on some great Army 
occasion, such as the arrival of the 
General to lead a Congress. The huge 
square in front of the railway station 
(that impressive specimen of remark- 
able architecture) 1s likely to be a bil- 
lowy sea of excited and delighted 
humanity. 

Many Corps and Outposts are scat- 
tered .across the country, which 
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INTERESTING RECENT INNOVATIONS 


stretches from the Baltic to well within 
the Arctic Circle. Four-fifths of these 
Corps and Outposts are Finnish-speak- 
ing, while the language of the 
remainder is Swedish, the Republic 
being composed of 2,700,000 Finns and 
some 400,000 Swedes. It follows that 
Finland’s ‘War Cry’ and other Army ` 
publications have to be issued in both 
languages. f 

Well-established Social Institutions 
include Industrial Homes and Hostels 
for Women, Children’s Homes, Sum- 
mer Colonies, Slum Posts, and 
Créches. For men in need of practical 
friendship there are, at Helsingfors, 
Wood-chopping Yards, Waste-paper 
Works, a large Shelter, dnd Food 
Depots. Some of these Institutions 
have counterparts in Viborg. Both the 
State and municipal authorities contri- 
bute to the support of The Army’s 
Social Work. 

Asked for his impressions of The 
Army in Finland, Commissioner 
Palmer replied : 

‘Ah! that question opens up an im- 
mense field. On arriving from South 
America in 1922, we found a wonderful 
work and wonderful Army in Finland. 
The effect would no doubt have been 
still more striking had we not, twenty 
years before, had experience of the re- 
markable Salvationist activities, simi- 
lar in spirit, that are carried on-in the 
neighbouring country of Norway. But 
Finland and her people are of course in 
some respects unique.’ 

‘And what have been the special de- 
velopments during your stay? ' 


“ny 


Young People. 
Scout Movement was beginning when 
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‘The work generally,’ replied the 
Commissioner, ‘has deepened, and in 
some directions there. have been ad- 
vances, notably in~ connexion with 
The  Life-Saving 


we arrived; it has since developed 
considerably, and the corresponding 
Movement for girls (Life-Saving 
Guards) has been added. Both the boys 
and.the girls of Finland appreciate and 
profit by the special Opportunities The 
Army affords them. 

‘Another development during our 
term has been the establishment of the 
Home League; with my wife as pioneer 
Officer. . Finland, as a whole, takes 
kindly to Leagues, and the Home 
League exactly suits its women. We 
have.not driven it—we have let it be a 
gradual growth; but already there are 
twenty-one branches with 2,500 mem- 
bers.’ 

Mrs. Palmer was asked as to any 
special lines of League development. 

‘The Finnish women,’ she replied, 


-fare expert housewives, and in the 


m 


matter of keeping their homes clean and 
tidy and in the matters of sewing, cook- 
ing, and other domestic arts, theré is 
not much that one can teach them. And 
so it has come about that the Home 
League in that country supplements its 
spiritual and social side with addresses 
and instruction on nursing, child-wel- 
fare, and kindred matters, respecting 
which the women of Finland are keen 
to. be informed. 


* We have, indeed, won quite a name 


for disseminating knowledge on what 
one may call the higher branches of 
domestic science. Thus recently 
there arrived a distinguished authority 
on hygiene,-and the question arose, 


Where would he find suitable centres 


for his lectures? ‘‘ Go to the Home 
League of The Salvation Army," he 
was authoritatively advised; and 
accordingly he came to us, and his 
addresses were much appreciated by 
our members. A Government lecturer 
who recently visited us was also 
greatly impressed by the keen and re- 
ceptive mentality of our members. 
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Moreover, the Press of Finland has 
highly praised the Home League. 

‘So far,’ continued Mrs. Palmer, 
‘ progress has been slow but sure. In 
the. case of outlying, scattered Corps 
the establishment of a Home League 
branch has to await the appointment of 
Local Officers. But the people of Fin- 
land progress deliberately—they do not 
rush at things. That is why the 
growth of Scouts and Guards is not 
so rapid as it might easily be. The 
pace of progress is controlled by the 
necessity for finding good leaders. 

‘By the by, there was a recent in- 
teresting experiment in that depart- - 
ment. Groups of Scouts and Guards 
journeyed about the- country by rail, 
holding Meetings and giving demon- 
strations in many places, both lan- 
guages being employed. To facilitate 
this enterprise, the railway people set 
aside special carriages for the exclusive 
use of those Young People's travellers. 
One result is seen in a satisfactory ' 
growth in the number of Corps Cadets. 

‘I may incidentally mention,’ . said 
Commissioner Palmer, ‘ that we have 
obtained the General’s authority for 
establishing a League for Men in Fin-: 
land. Leagues, as I have said, belong 
to the genius of the people, and we 
believe this one will prosper and be use- 
ful. It is too early yet for a definite, 
detailed statement, but the idea behind 
the League for Men is that it shall have 
spiritual, moral, social, and educational 


. aspects. The Meetings, as in the case 


of the Home League, will be once a 
week and in the evening. 

* But I was asked to mention de-. 
velopments during our stay. One has 
been the establishment of Founder's 
Day, which has proved asdefinite suc- 
cess. ^ By the way, an instructive 
memory for me is of an Open-Air 
demonstration we held in connexion 
with the proposal. When the gather- 
ing was over, I felt that no real good 
had resulted from it. Afterwards it 
came to light that the Meeting had cap- 
tured the attention of a gentleman who 
had never before come into contact with 


The Army. The outcome was that he 


Ms 
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and his wife, as well as their two sons 
and two daughters, were converted and 
are all Salvationists to-day. That was 
a major good result that came from the 
Meeting. There was also a minor 
advantage, namely a gift of goo marks 
from an Englishman who had been 
among the listeners. 

* As to other developments, of course 
there has been a notable growth in 
Social Work. We have opened a 
second Woodyard in Helsingfors, as 
well as Shelters at Viborg and Kotka. 
Our Shelter in the capital accommo- 
dates 200 men and is always full, while 
our wood-chopping business and other 
industries have considerably increased 
of recent years. Finland happily has 
Prohibition, though unfortunately a 
good deal of smuggling stil takes 
place. Some of our down-and-outs 
manage to get liquor, but it is a pleas- 
ing fact that there would no longer be 
scope for drunkards' raids. 

*In Finland The Army has regular 
prison visitation. We are allowed to 
sing, pray, and read the Bible in jail, 
besides, on special occasions, speaking. 
Finland's Women's Social Secretary 
has authority to visit the large 
Women's Prison. Last Christmas we 
were permitted to send a letter of greet- 
ing to every prisoner in the country. 
Another privilege we have is to contri- 
bute bound volumes of ‘+The War 
Cry ” to prison libraries. 

‘To the Women's Social have been 
added new Homes and Colonies and 
many Slum Posts and Centres. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of what is done by our Slum Offi- 
cers. Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
their work is to mention actual cases. 

‘One morning there was a call to a 
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despairing unmarried mother and her 
child. She was a young school-teacher 
who had been deceived and deserted by 
her lover. For three days she had sub- 
sisted on four glasses of weak tea and 
two pieces of bread and butter. With- 
out money or resources, she was under 
notice to quit her lodging. The Off- 
cers, on arriving, at once supplied the 
poor girl with food and comfort. Later 
they had her transferred to an Army 
Home, where she gave herself to God. 
To-day she is a happy Salvationist. 

' Here is another case. A husband 
having died, the wife was left with the 
problem of keeping herself and her 
several young children. In one of the 
poorest districts of a large town the 
woman occupied a single room. Every 
day she had to go out to work, and left 
her children locked in that room. A 
Slum Officer saw them flattening their 
little noses against the window-pane, 
and, being struck by their woe-begone 
aspect, entered the house and tried to 
get in touch with them. "They shouted 
through the door that it was locked and 
they could not open it. So the Officer 
awaited the mother's return and in- 
sisted on befriending her. 

* Aid was very timely, for, owing to 
rent arrears, the half-distracted mother 
had been ordered to vacate that bare 
room. The Army looked after the 
fámily, who were very grateful and 
worthy. The only boy proved so gifted 
that he was granted free education, and 
to-day (for I have purposely chosen an 
incident that is dated some years ago) 
he is a Doctor of Philosophy and Law 
and holds a distinguished position in 
the service of the State. His mother 
remains a faithful Soldier in The Salva- 
tion Army.” ` 
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In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In Him no North nor South ; 

But one great fellowship of souls 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
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Privileged Peeps into an Army 
Emigration Conductor’s Diary 


MAJOR JANE CLITHEROE'S FIRST VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA 


Somerset village, far from any 

Army Corps, a Salvationist was 

met with a cordial hand-clasp 
and the eager words: ‘ Oh, perhaps 
you can tell me the name of a woman- 
Officer who went to Australia on the 
Beliana this spring. My daughter 
was a passenger on that boat, and she 
writes me so glowingly about the little 
Army lady—her letter is full of it. ,Do 
you know her? ’ : 

‘PI find out for you,’ the visitor 
promised, and soon a letter with a 
London post-mark went to that 
Somerset village. 

‘The Conductor of The Army 
party on the Beltana was Major Jane 
Clitheroe,’ it said. ‘I know her quite 
well. She has a been a Women’s Social 
Officer for some years, and has just 
made her first trip as Conductor of a 


] 2 to a lady in a 


In the early morning of March 31st 
Commissioner Lamb, Colonel Ham- 
ments, and some members of the 
Migration House Staff, who had been 
busy negotiating the booking of pas- 
sages for 165 of the 970 passengers 
who were to sail on the S.S. Beltana 
that same afternoon, came to St. 
Pancras Station to bid the party ‘ good- 
bye and ‘ God-speed.’ Amongst the 
other travellers there were sixty young 
women bound for the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and these were also par- 
ticularly under the care of Major 
Clitheroe, who was Welfare Officer for 
the women on the ship, and had, as her 
assistant, a nurse who was returning 
to her home in Victoria. 

To a comrade in Sydney the Major 
confessed that when the full extent of 
her task dawned on her—after sailing 
—she was completely overawed. But 
she simply cast herself afresh on the 


strength of God, trusting Him to un-. 


^ 


party of emigrants. Her long experi- 
ence of Social Work would splendidly 
qualify her to look after a lot of lively 
girls. I am so glad that she also 
helped to make the voyage happy for 
some not of her party.’ 

After that little sidelight on the 
Major's trial trip round the world, the 
present writer turned with special in- 
terest to a diary which had—by favour 
—been loaned to the * All.the World ' 
Editor. 

Its entries were so modest that, 
unless we had read between the lines 
—helped by certain memories of our 
own--and also dipped into an inter- 
view published in the Sydney ' War 
Cry,’ we might have missed the real 
beauty of the thing. The following 
outline is compiled from the diary, the 
‘Cry’ report, and some items kindly 
added for us by Major Clitheroe. 


dertake for her. And she was indeed 
marvellously helped. 

Her first concern was to make her- 
self known to all her charges, and to 
arrange for getting into contact with 
as many as possible during meals; to 
see that all were comfortably berthed 
(certain re-arrangements can gener- 
ally be made with this in view), and 
to institute daily Meetings. 

Finding that there was no minister 
of religion on board she was able to 
use the main dining-saloon for Sunday 
afternoon (children’s) “and evening 
(adults’) services. One of the passen- 
gers, a Christian gentleman preacher, 
offered his help, and gave it so effec- 


.tively that altogether fifty-nine Meet- 


ings were. held—attended by the 
majority of The Salvation Army party 
and by any others who wished—and 
three young men professed conver- 
sion, one of whom desired to become 
a Salvationist. A Christian lady pas- 
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senger kindly accompanied the sing- 


ing at the piano. 

Here is a sidelight on the influence 
of The Army services. ‘ Oh, let me 
say,’ said a sick lady passenger to the 
Major, who was paying her a little 
sympathetic visit, ‘how much your 
prayer on the first Sunday evening at 
sea blessed me. . . . I felt we were 
getting a message direct from the 
Lord.’ 

‘ After we had been at sea a few 
days,’ comments the Conductor, ‘ one 
of the party contracted a bronchial 
cold and was rather poorly. She was 
nervous and immediately got it into her 
head that she was going to die at seal 
The doctor was splendid and did every- 
thing he could for her comfort, and 


allowed her to be accommodated in the’ 


hospital, which, happily, was vacant. 
I went in to see her the very last thing 
before I retired, and one night she 
said, ‘‘ You are a good woman; will 
you say a prayer for me?” The 
length of our acquaintance could not 
have enabled her to form this opinion, 
but, because of the uniform I was 
wearing, she knew I ought to be good ! 
This set me thinking. The outside 
people believe us to be good people. 
Are we, am I, as good as they think? 
I asked the Lord to help me to come 
up to the expectations of those com- 
mitted to my care, so that in no way 
I should disappoint them. 

Once the novelty of the voyage had 
worn off boredom threatened, and then 
the Conductor was ready with interest- 
ing occupations to suit all tastes. 
These included physical drills for 
young women, which, by the kindness 
of the ship's captain, were held on his 
own top deek, where there was pri- 
vacy and space. These drills were 
immensely enjoyed and certainly 
helped to keep the girls fit. 

The Major was also armed with a 
quantity of material for making up 
into useful garments, and soon she 
had a daily sewing class in full swing. 
When completed, the clothing found a 
ready sale, proceeds being used for the 
pleasure and benefit of the little ones. 
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A daily ‘ good turn’ done and en- 
joyed by single girls, through the 
Major's kind offices, brought much 
relief and comfort to tired mothers. 
For two hours every morning they 
could rest or move freely about, know- 
ing that their babies and toddlers were 
being cared for and amused by these 
cheery young volunteer nurses. 

Rugs were laid down on a portion 
of the well-deck, and there was ‘ quite 
a nursery.' The babies were soon 
toddling about as steadily as in their 
own homes and began to look very 
brown and bonnie.. 

An odd little accident occurred at 
Las Palmas, where the first stop was 
made. As the Beltana pulled out from 
this picturesque island at 6.30 p.m., 
the traders, who in small boats had 
surrounded the vessel offering fruit 
for sale, began generously to fling 
some unsold oranges up on deck. One 
of these struck a member of The Sal- 
vation Ármy party on the head, stun- 
ning her for a while. She was 
attended to by the doctor, and next 
day was well on the way to recovery. 

When nearing the line a slight 
thunderstorm relieved the intense heat, 
and the cooling breezes which followed 
were most welcome. 

Whatever entertainment was going 
forward on board, The Army Meet- 
ings were held on deck each evening, 
and attendances steadily .increased, a 
few people from the promenade deck 
sometimes joining in. Close attention 
was given to Bible-readings and Sal- 
vation messages, and from remarks 
dropped to the Major as she moved 
about she knew that God was blessing 
the efforts. The first wireless operator, 
a son of old Salvationists, was found 
among The Army folk whenever 
off duty, taking a bold stand for his 
Lord. 

Reaching the Cape on the morning 
of Friday, April 22nd, the vessel was 
at once boarded by Major Adendorff, 
who conducted The Army party—all 
agog with excited anticipation—to 
waiting cars, which conveyed them to 
Camps Bay, where Commissioner 
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Unsworth joined them for lunch, and 
addressed the company. A very plea- 
sant afternoon was then spent by the 
^sea. A Holiness Meeting conducted 
by Colonel Rauch in the evening drew 
- a number to The Army’s Central Hall, 
and others explored Cape Town, shop- 
ping, admiring, and wondering. 
. In bright sunshine the vessel put 
off again at 3 p.m. on Saturday for 
the last stage of its voyage, and Table 
Mountain soon vanished from view. 
Apparently the Major is a good sailor, 
for she remarked that evening: ‘ As 
we lost sight of land we ran into rough 
weather, which continues as I write.’ 

Next day a Mrs. G 
lost her balance as the vessel lurched, 
and cut both knees rather badly. 
Stitches were put in by the ship’s sur- 
geon and she was soon in hospital, 
doing well! Cheerily the Major adds, 
‘We were thankful that no bones 
were broken.' 

After recording that she was ' kept 
pretty busy,' as there were quite a 
number suffering from mal-de-mer, and 
al the small children were down 
below, she adds, a little later, ‘The 
sun is shining, and this has a wonder- 
ful influence on the people's spirits.' 

* We have managed to hold one decK 
Meeting each evening so far, also the 
Sunday evening service in the main 

~ saloon,’ was her contented comment 
after that rough spell of weather. 

‘Quite an interesting ceremony > 
was the presentation of Bibles and 
helpful books, which is a feature, by 
the General's wish, of every such 
voyage. The girls were delighted 
with their Bibles and books, which 
came as a great surprise to them. Mr. 
E (the friend who helped at the 
services) presided, and the ship's 
second officer made the presentations 
‘on behalf of General Booth.’ 

Soon these precious volumes were 
being very proudly exhibited to other 
passengers. About a couple of hours 
afterwards a man approached the 
Major and asked if she had another 
Bible, and if so, would she be so kind 








as to give it to him? He was a 


of the party . 
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married man with his wife and family 
on board. 

She said, ‘ But surely you have a 
Bible, Mr. ?' He shook his head. 
* Not even in your box in the hold?’ 
‘No, we haven't a Bible at all.’ This 
seemed almost incredible! Quite 
respectable people coming from the. 
home. country, and not a Bible 
amongst their belongings. She had 
no other Bible, not even of her own 
personal property, for she had only 
taken one in addition to her ‘ Guide.’ 
The man seemed so earnest in his 
request that she ‘positively hated to 
disappoint him,' so after a little in- 
ward struggle (for she prized that par- 
ticular * Guide ") she decided that she 
must give him that, but stipulated 
that she did so only on condition that 
he really read it. Very earnestly he 
assured her that that was just what 
he wanted it for. 

The presentation of the Bibles was 
the subject of much comment, and all 
were agreed that it was the best 
‘souvenir’ that could have been 
given, and that it was most kind of the 
General to arrange it. 

One of the nicest girls in the group 
committed to The Army's care by Aus- 
tralia House, confided to the Major, 
before she disembarked, that she was 
going to Australia to prepare the way 
for her two younger sisters, and after 
seeing the manner in which the Salva- 
tion Army cared for the girls she 
would not think of letting them come 
other than under the auspices of The 
Salvation Army, for she feit that then 
they would be safe. l 

Nearing Fremantle, ‘in ideal 
weather,’ there were many arrange- 
ments and some readj]ustments to 
make, and how glad the perplexed 
ones were to have the Major to under- 
take for them and get things clear. 

After the usual routine of seeing the 
doctor, having passports examined, 
and getting through the customs, 
4 œclock on May ioth saw the Fre- 
mantle members of the party at last 
on terra firma. The thrill of it must 
be experienced to be understood. 
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A very warm welcome was given to 
the girls by Adjutant Gration, and to 
the men and married people by Envoy 
Slee. The great kindness of these 
Australian comrades to the Major and 
party was deeply appreciated by all. 

A tempting meal was ready at 
‘ Brightview,’ the home-like Girls’ 
Hostel, and at 8 p.m. a welcome Meet- 
ing was held, at which Mr. Pullen, the 
State’s Chief Officer for Immigration, 
was present with his wife, also Mrs. 
Cowan, a prominent lady, Brigadier 
Hayward, Brigadier and Mrs. Bailey, 
and other Officers. The warmth of 
their welcome was something not easy 
to forget. 

Special remark was made on the 
‘fit and bonny’ looks of the girls. 
Some thóught it the best group yet 
welcomed, and inquired what the 
Major had fed them on? Needless to 
say, positions waited for them all— 
the demand always exceeds the supply 
—and after a few interesting days in 
Fremantle and Perth, the Major was 
speeding on towards. Adelaide, leaving 
the first contingent of her party to 
settle in to the new work for which 
they had crossed the ocean—still 
under The Army’s kindly and watchful 
care. 

The continuity of the care and in- 
terest given by The Salvation -Army 
to the emigrants seemed to fill other 
passengers with astonishment and 
almost envy. They remarked how 
at every port our people were there to 
welcome those who were disembarking 
there and to bid ‘ God-speed ’ to those 
journeying farther. Once I was asked 
if we were a * Freemason movement,’ 
and again by another, were we a ‘ big 
brotherhood? for the same kindly 
spirit and greeting awaited us at each 
place. Then they would say with a 
sigh, ‘If we had only known, we 
would have come through The Army,’ 
meaning that they would have set out 
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under the auspices of our Emigration 
Department. 
+ * * 

Near the end of the long voyage an 
Irish woman, not one of The Salvation 
Army party, said to the Major: ' Eh, 
miss, if anybody has a chance of 
Heaven, you have!’ Amazed at her 
statement, the Major simply asked, 
‘Why?’ Came the reply, ‘ Well, you 
have always had a smile for us and a 
word to cheer us when we were getting 
a bit weary on the way.' Our comrade 
took the opportunity to point out that 
while the smile and the word of cheer 
are often very helpful, nothing less 
than the Blood of Jesus would ensure 
to any one ari entrance to Heaven. 

Salvationists are truly the servants 
of all. Over and over again other pas- 
sengers, when perplexed or in need, 
would be advised by members of The 
Salvation Army party to ‘go to the 
Army lady—she'll help you.’ 

* * * 


The Beltana passed the Renown and 
greetings were exchanged; the 
dreaded Australian Bight proved the 
most pleasant stage of the voyage; 
there were stops at Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, Ármy comrades being on hand 
to welcome and help. At Melbourne 
Brigadier Imrie made one of these. 

From Melbourne to Sydney the run 
was delightful, there being scarcely 
a ripple on the water. Here the Major. 
met an almost namesake, Major 
Glitheroe, who, with Brigadier 
Howard and Field-Major Long, was 
on the quay to hail her at her journey’s 
end. 

There was, for some of the passen- 
gers, quite a feeling of leaving home as 
they said good-bye to the vessel which 
had housed them for so many weeks. 
Others were frankly relieved to be at 
their longed-for destination. ‘ God 
has been very, very good to us,’ are 
the Major's last words. 
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OGS !--sloppy streets—red tips 

to our noses—the Women’s 

Social Anniversary—Novem- 

ber! I look back and see my- 

'. self, with one or two of the others— 

Sisters and Brothers—sallying forth 

in happy excitement to this Meeting 

. of grand people, so different from the 

Meetings at the little Corps, but where 

we had a part to play, perhaps to con- 

tribute music, or to sing or recite. 

Yes ! the Women's Social Anniversary 

was distinctly one of the events of the 
year during my schoolroom days. 


And now it looms up again as a big 
event, for which at the Women’s 
Social Headquarters, 280 Mare Street, 
Hackney, we prepare long before; for 
which we plan, pray, and work. If the 
Anniversary Meetings are a success, 
and the response to the appeal is gener- 
ous—all the winter wears another 
aspect. 


This year hope mounts high, faith, 
prayer, and work ,supporting, and 
several facts combine to encourage 
these expectations. First among 
these is the General's promise to be 
present at the evening Meeting. Field- 
Marshal Sir Edmund Allenby will pre- 
side, and we hope the evening hour 
will make it possible for those of our 
friends to be with us who cannot well 
attend in the afternoon. We are hav- 
ing an afternoon gathering as well, and 
in this way I shall, I hope, meet a 
greater number of our subscribers than 
before. 


This year brings a promise of hap- 
pier circumstances than those of last, 
when the miners' strike cast a gloom 
over all efforts, and to me this seems 
to justify my hope that the actual re- 
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sult of the Meetings will be more satis- 
factory. Here at Headquarters, we 
all, and especially Brigadier Evaline 
Barber, of the Subscribers! Depart- 
ment, are doing all we know how to 
ensure a successful Anniversary, even 
though the roth should bring us fog, 
sloppy streets, and red tips to our 
noses ! B 
* * * 


By far the greater number of my 
letters come in from people who, in one 
way or another, require help; those 
offering help are comparatively few. — 
But whilst the ‘asking for help" 
letters are generally very human, the 
* offering help’ letters are usually very 
formal. The other day came such a 
happy exception to this rule—a sweet 
letter full of human Interest and sym- 
pathy—it did me good. Perhaps some 
are more susceptible to a sympathetic 
attitude from without than others. I 
know there are thosé brave souls who 
can do their work and do not mind 
whether any one else cares about it, or 
is interested in it or not, so that the 
work be well done. Now I confess it 
makes a great difference to me. I cer- 
tainly do love my work and joy in . 
doing it, and believe I should go on 
loving and rejoicing though no one 
expressed interest or sympathy; but 
just as certainly I know that, when I 
see in any one's face that they care 
about what I am telling, I feel my 
strength to tell of it doubled. 


Something of the same result follows 
the reading of such a letter as that 
referred to. Some one is thinking of 
us, some one is planning for us, some 
one cares about our struggle to meet 


the needs of those who turn to us, and 
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though I knew it vaguely before, the 
letter conjures up an actual presence, 
and I receive a breath of cheer, en- 
couragement, hopefulness; there is no 
word to tell exactly what I mean, but 
I know it does me good. 

God bless the writers of sympathetic 
letters, theirs is a ministry - which 
means much to such as I. It is ter- 
ribly easy to drift into the gloom ot 
feeling ' no one cares.' 


* * * 


On my way to the office this morn- 
ing I passed the dust-cart, and just 
caught sight of the melancholy expres- 
sion of a big, faded (but still whole and 
sound) Teddy Bear as he was being 
dropped into a dirty sack hanging on 
the back of the cart. l 


He seemed to catch my eye as he 
sank, one arm held high as though try- 
ing to attract my notice. Had it been 
possible I should have stopped and 
' begged’ the poor old dear, he looked 
so pathetic! Several times during the 
day, the sight has come before me. It 
irritates me, for his fate appears repre- 
sentative of the fate of countless old, 
but still useful, things, which, if only 
they found their way to ‘ 280 ’ instead 
of the bag swinging on the end of the 
` dust-cart, might yet serve some useful 
purpose and be ‘ precious’ to some 
one. 


Think of the old clothes (especially 
baby clothes) I could use, if only I had 
them! The chairs, prams, blankets, 
pictures, boots, mattresses. I believe 
there is bardly an article which we 
could not turn to some account. 


The lack of baby clothes is one of 
our permanent problems. It is always 
at home and in an acute state of need ! 
And such darling babies they are, and 
it does not take very much to clothe 
them, and isn't it always fascinating 
to make or mend wee garments ?—and 
it doesn't cost much, and ever so many 
' ands,’ and yet we are always in need 
of baby clothes of all kinds and sizes. 


Now are there not many whose own 
babies are grown, or who, like me, 


never had an ‘own baby’ but love 
babies as much as those who have, 
who could if they would, find time to 
make one or two little garments and 
send them to me for Christmas? 


I think I have already hinted in these 
pages that I do like having parcels, 
and I do not know of any other kind 
of parcel I should rather see this 
Christmas than a parcel of baby 
clothes, and to feel they were ours to 
use. I can see now the delighted look 
on the faces of some of the Officers who 
must clothe twenty or more wee mites 
if I could send them word I had a 
lovely supply of little garments all 
ready for wear. And then the District 
Nurses: theirs is indeed a life of devo- 
tion, living as they do right amongst 
the poorest, and always giving their 
hearts to sdéme specially deserving . 
case. Talking to them is not depress- 
ing, for they see so much of the best 
of human nature. How often the best 
in people shines out in the time of 
trouble and anxiety, and The Salvation 
Army District: Nurse is most needed 
then. All those I know are champions 
of their people, the mothers and little 
ones for whom they care, but what a 
joy 1f we could supply these with a 
store of clothes, just for the ‘ special’ 
needs ! 


Well, perhaps, I shall have some 
parcels! I begin to feel quite expec- 
tant, though it will be a longish time 
before this gets into print even, and 
then I must allow time for getting the 
little things made. Still, I shall not 
deny myself the pleasure of looking 
forward to their arrival—of guessing 
what they will contain; supposing 
there really should be quite a number ! 
Supposing some are really big! Sup- 


posing l | 
latai Booth 





[Zn charge of the Women's Social Work in 
the British Territory.] 
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‘THE ZULU QUEEN’ 


A SERIAL STORY OF OUR EARLY DAYS 


CHAPTER XI 


FFICERS’ Councils were an- 
nounced at a centre rather 
far from Aberdeen, and the 


Major said, * I shall expect 
you both.’ Captain -Downing, how- 
ever, decided that the Corps could not 
pay travelling for two. ‘ If the Lord 
sends me the money specially, PH 
come,’. she told her colleague, and 
together they prayed about it. On the 
way to Knee-Drill they found some 
money scattered on the footpath, evi- 


' » dently spilled from a drunkard's pocket 


the night before. Gathering it up, 
they found it was the Captain's fare 
all but a ha'penny, but she laughingly 
countered the words: ‘ Now you'll 
go,’ with: ‘I shan't unless the Lord 
sends the other ha'penny !’ 

Returning from  Knee-Dril, they 
were pursued by a small boy crying : 
' Please, Captain, I picked this up 
. against your Hall door!’ It was the 
missing ha'penny! 

* Aberdeen was the only place where 
I knocked a man down,’ confesses the 
Zulu Queen. She had been accosted 
with a speech like this from an impu- 
dent man, regarding her big poke 
bonnet: ‘ I should like a kiss, but it’s 
a long way up that entry '—but only a 
drink-excited man would dare take 
liberties with this dignified young 
woman. One such tried to steal a kiss 
as she and Lil walked home arm in arm 
from'an evening Meeting. ‘How dare 
you?’ she cried indignantly, and her 
free arm shot out, to push him off. To 
her utter surprise he went down like a 
nine-pin, then rose to his feet and 
skulked off, without a word of pro- 
test ! 

The Divisional Officer used to in- 
clude our couple in a group he took 
' specialling ' on certain evenings, and 
one night they arrived at Elgin, where 
‘the Zulu Queen ' had been announced 
as among the visitors, to find that no- 


body would billet a black woman. 
Ássurances that she was English were 
not believed, and she had nowhere to 
go. After the Meeting, however, a 
woman agreed to take the two in- 
separables, but whispered that she 
must not let her husband know. "They 
had just squeezed themselves into a 
small bed, when they heard a tremen- 
dous noise in the house. An angry 
husband was shouting : ' Where 1s she? 
I'll have her out of here! ' and a terri- 
fied wife was pleading that he would 
not disturb the lasses. The bedroom 
door was locked, but they were too 
scared to get any sleep, and next night 
the Corps Officer heard Captain Faul- 
conbridge saying calmly: ‘ Here, 
Johnny, you and Lieutenant go and get. 
a billet. We're going to stop in your 
Quarters! ’ 

Aberdeen was thé fourteenth and 
last Corps commanded by Captain 
Marianne Faulconbridge. She remem- 
bers it for the number of better-class 
people who joined .The Army there. 
One lady used to drive up in her car- 
riage and take her place, as a Soldier, 
in the Open-Air ring, her coachman 
listening with interest to the proceed- 
ings. 

Among the Converts was a young 
actress, whose uncle. was a stage- 
artist. She was billed to sing at a 
theatre on the very night after her con- 
version, so she asked the Officers 
whether she should fulfil that engage- 
ment and then cut off the old life, or 
cut it off immediately. They replied: 
‘Pray about it and get to know God’s 
will and we will do the same. He will 
certainly give guidance |’ 

Next night, when the Meeting 
began, there was no sign of the new 
Convert. Fifteen minutes passed and 
the Captains were still silently claim- 
ing victory for her. Then she came in 
and walked straight to the penitent- 
form, where she knelt and thanked God 
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for His deliverance. Her people had 
been trying to force her to go to the 
theatre, but God had clearly shown her 
that she must not, and she had been 
enabled to stand firm. That evening 
her beautiful voice was lifted in the 
praises of her Saviour, and before the 
Officers farewelled she had developed 
into a happy and thorough-going Sal- 
vation Soldier. 

The next appointment of the couple 
was as ' Specials' in that part of Lan- 
cashire then called the Crewe Division. 
Stockport was their centre, and Cap- 
tain Downing's furniture came out of 
'store again to make the rented house 
like home. Some of their old Corps 
were joyfully revisited, and at others 
not known to them God also made 
them a real blessing. Having a spare 
room, they were sometimes asked to 
entertain Staff Officers, and always 
gladly agreed. 

Now, it will have been taken for 
granted that such a successful and uni- 
versally loved couple as our two Cap- 
tains had not been’ without some 
interesting ‘experiences.’ But so far 
none of the young men who had sought 
the hand of Captain Faulconbridge had 
exactly reached that secret inner stan- 
dard of hers. Captain Downing and 
she were such mates, so devoted to 
their work, and so fully resolved never 
voluntarily to part, that the possibility 
of marriage did not occupy much room 
in the mind of either Officer. 

One day, however, there came to 
them as guest a certain Staff-Captain 
Thomas Wade Pawson, who was in the 
Division to audit the books of the vari- 
ous Corps. When Captain Faulcon- 
bridge opened the door to him and the 
two looked into each other's faces, a 
wonderful thing happened. He knew 
instantly that here was the one and 
only woman in the world for him. A 
feeling of warm liking woke, too, in 
her heart, as she welcomed him. 

On entering the ranks as an Officer 
Thomas Pawson had written the 
Founder about his private affairs. That 
brief and comprehensive epistle is still 
in existence. It was dated from Glas- 
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gow, September 4, 1883, and referred 
to some money he was investing with 
The Army, the principal of which he 
might require in case of sickness or 
injury. Then he added : * But it is more 
than probable it will not be needed, as 1 
believe to live and die in the Work. 
Marriage, of which I have no idea yet, 
might alter the case. Although forty, 
I am young in spirit and activity.’ That 
had been his position when Captain 
Faulconbridge opened the door to him. 

* No idea of marriage." But the two 
Captains took it for granted that there 
was a Mrs, Staff-Captain Pawson at 
home, and wondered a little that no 
mention was made of her. 

They did all they could for the com- 
fort of the courteous stranger, and 


found his society so congenial that the 


idea soon came to one of them, and was 
approved by the other, that he should 
be asked to stay on beyond the two 
nights agreed upon, and to make their 
house his centre for the whole of his. 
stay in the Division. 

While they discussed this proposi- 
tion before retiring,the Staff-Captain in 
his room above talked to God. Was | 
this sudden disturbance of his feelings 
a thing to allow or to disallow? Might 
he plead for a sign, and take an invi- 
tation to remain on as token of the 
Divine approval? Such was the burden 
of his prayer. 

Next morning the invitation was ex- 
tended, and accepted, after which 
friendship rapidly grew. The affinity 
between them was a sheer delight to 
both, and especially on those subjects 
most precious to the Salvationist—the 
Bible, soul-winning, and growth in 
Holiness. 

Not for long could this lonely man 
hide the truth from the woman who had 
unconsciously captured his heart. For 
her part, when she had listened to his 
confession, the sign she sought was— 
Lil's opinion! To her surprise nothing 
but praise came from that discerning 
young person. ' He's a perfect gentle- 
man, Polly,’ was her first word. ‘ And 
such a Bible student. Why, it's an 
education to listen to him.' 
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To her lover the Captain said: ‘ You 
know, I should never leave Captain 
Downing.’ 

‘I would never ask you to do so,’ 
was his whole-hearted reply, and that 
settled it. He had, of course, noticed 
the wedding-ring on Captain Down- 
ing’s finger, bearing its silent witness 
to her own early loss. 

The Founder, when his approval was 
sought, gave his blessing to the happy 
couple, and told the Staff-Captain some 
very nice things about his promised 
wife. 

Equally nice things were said to her 
about her future husband. Nobody 
could be ‘ better on the Bible,’ said 
those who knew him, and he so loved 
sinners that he would keep following 
up any he had been able to influence, 
until they gave themselves to God. 

It was strange that Staff-Captain 
Pawson had not sooner met the Zulu 
Queen. Repeatedly, on his auditing 
and specialling travels, he had come 
upon inspiring records of her work. 
* Who ts this Captain Faulconbridge? ' 
he had asked, more than once. ‘I keep 
following her round, but I never catch 
sight of her!" 

The engagement only lasted three 
months. Commissioner Railton con- 
ducted the marriage service in Edgeley 
Wesleyan Chapel, Stockport, under 
The Army Colours, on October 1, 1888. 
The Zulu Queen was so well known in 
the Division that, crowds were ex- 
pected, and the chapel-keeper was 
asked not to open the doors too soon, 
so that those from a distance would 
have a fair chance of getting in. But 
when the waiting queue began to press 
forward it was found that certain 
people had arrived early in the morn- 
ing, made an unlawful entry through 
the vestry windows, and taken posses- 
sion of all the best seats. 

The bride, busy to the last in finish- 
ing her own navy cashmere wedding 
dress, had only just put on her white 
sash when the carriage arrived. She 
had a job to get into the crowded 
chapel, and in reporting the interesting 
event for ‘The War Cry,’ Commis- 
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sioner Railton, who had (as always) 
done his part splendidly, after explain- 
ing that ‘it was in a chapel,’ added the 
injunction: ‘ Officers about to mafry, 
please don’t copy 1! 

It had been the bride’s prayer in her 
girlhood that if He meant her to marry, 
God would send her a husband who had 
always been good. Perhaps that would 
be too much to claim, even for her 
beloved, but he had certainly been 
brought up under steadily good influ- 
ences. He came of pious Wesleyan 
stock, an ancestral connexion of his 
having been John Pawson, President of 
the Conference in the third year after 
John Wesley’s death, and Minister at 
Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London. 

Saved at the age of twelve, in a 
revival conducted by Mr. Mackson, of 
Leeds, Thomas Pawson had forthwith 
begin to work for God on the old- 
fashioned Methodist lines which were 
so kin to those of our beloved Army 
to-day. His father had always im- 
pressed upon him that the Salvation of 
souls must come first. 

It was for the sake of winning souls 
that he chose teaching as his life-work. 
But he found the tenets of even 
the most godly schools at strange vari- 
ance with his father’s maxim, so left 
teaching for a post in the Inland 
Revenue, which gave him more scope 
for dealing with young men. He 
worked hard to try and win some and, 
though far from satisfied with his suc- 
cess at the time, had the joy, in his 
later Army journeyings, of being 
hailed by many Officers and other 
workers for God as their spiritual 
father. It was conscience which drove 
him at last out of the Civil Service, and 
this was partly through*the teachings 
of The Salvation Army. 

Strangely enough, he never actually 
saw an Army Meeting until after he 
belonged, for there was no Corps 
nearer than Normanton. His first 
glimpse of anything Army came as he 
passed daily along Thorpe’s Lane, 
Wakefield, on his official duties, and in 
a very novel manner. 

(To be concluded) 
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THE ISLAND OF TIREE 


~ BY THE LADY FRANCES BALFOUR 


WAS writing in the window of a 

house close to the pier. It was 

' mail day,’ the mail-boat coming 

in from Oban, which is an event, 
as we can only get our mail every other 
day, and then weather permitting. 
Occasionally the tide is too strong for 
the boat ‘ to make the pier’; then she 
goes over yet stormier seas to the 
Island of Barre, and we don’t get the 
mails, and the unfortunate passengers 
are carried away where they did not 
intend to go. At the best of times the 
mail-boat is a seaworthy cork, tossed 
up and down, with few comforts for 
her passengers and many privations 
for beasts and mortals. 

On the day of which I am writing it 
was dry overhead, but a heavy sea was 
running. I was expecting no visitor 
on this mail-day. One had come on the 
last; she had also encountered a heavy 
sea, and being Welsh she had kept her- 
self from sea-sickness by a great deter- 
mination, and the repetition*to herself 
of ‘ Jerusalem the golden.’ She landed 
without being overcome, but was loud, 
not in praise, but of condemnation of 
the mail-boat. Seven to eight hours 
does she take in navigating the stormy 
seas that guard our little isle. 

Expecting nothing until the mail was 
sorted at the Post Office, I therefore, 
though I knew ‘she’ was in at the 
pier, went on with my writing. Pres- 
ently I heard the garden gate creak, 
and, looking up, I saw something quite 
familiar to myself, but which I felt in 
my bones the island had never before 
seen, ‘A Salvation Army Bonnet.’ A 
slim young woman walked rapidly up 
the path, and I felt-certain that some- 
where she had a ‘pack,’ and that 
‘ Social Work’ had entered the island. 

As it happened I had been reading 
the September number of ‘All the 
World,’ with three entrancing Scots 
Guards pipers on the outside. I always 
read anything Colonel Catherine Booth 
writes, for she has a great gift 


in making her difficulties live and 
become real. I have been wondering 
how she was to enlarge her markets, 
and here was one of her messengers at 
my door. 

I hailed my visitor from the open 
window and bade her come in. She 
was as neat and tidy and bright as if 
no sea voyage of great discomfort was 
behind her. But a glance at her white 
lips told me that at once she must have 
a hot meal. I went to order it, and 
found on my return that the ‘ pack,’ 
with its numerous contents, was un- 
packed, and that Social Work was the 
first thought of my visitor; mine was 
to get her fed and warmed. [ re- 
turned to my writing, and in much too 
short a time she returned to the work 
in hand. 

The Pack Pilgrim had arrived on the 
pier, and met me in a house at its head, 
but she was totally ignorant of the 
conditions of the island, the lack of 
roads, and the roughness of those that 
exist, the long distances, and the 
weather that might come and blow her 
and her pack into the sea. 

I gave her a note to a friend of mine 
in the neighbouring township, whom I 
knew would give her a bed, and from 
whose house she could make her 
rounds. I was not very encouraging, 
for there are few residents of means in 
the island, and the crofting population 
is very scattered. 

The mail-boat, on her return jour- 
ney, calls in at seven in the morning, 
and by that my friend of the pack 
meant to depart. Long after the boat 
had gone away, I called at the house 
where I hoped she had found a billet, 
and heard that she had had the lodging 
I hoped for. How pleasant and bright 
she had been. How she had gone out 
after dark, diligent in her business, 
and how she had in the time penetrated 
to a distant township, and done what 
I knew would comfort her for all diffi- 
culties—a fair amount of business. As 
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I write she is passing over rough 
waters on her return journey, but the 
seas are lit by radiant sunlight. 

Two such journeys, on succeeding 
days, are a test of endurance, and, un- 
dertaken as they are on behalf of the 
Social Work of The Salvation Army, 
should be an advertisement of the need 
to support that work from outside. On 
the sale of the manufactured goods 
hangs the upkeep of those wide-flung 
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efforts to raise the fallen and' help the 
weak in life's battlefield. 

Many of the Hebrideans have kith 
and-kin in Glasgow, that city gfe so 
much destitution and so much wealth, 
Those who know Glasgow and its 
darkness and want will understand, as 
no others can do, what The Army's 
Social Work means there, and in what- 
ever city it has founded places of 
refuge. 
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XIV.—ANOTHER GROUP OF INDIANS 


^JAMADAR PAULOSE, OF KANNYA- 
KUZHI CORPS, NEYETTINKARA DIVI- 
SION 


NTIL six years ago Jamadar 

Paulose endeavoured to pre- 

vent people from attending 

places of true worship. He 

also was a heavy smoker, drunkard, 

and gambler, Every spare moment was 
ent in these indulgences. 

But after his conversion to Jesus 
Christ, the change in his own heart was 
shown by his eager endeavours to win 
others to the true God. 

He visited many of the surrounding 
villages for this purpose, and through 
his agency God worked a Revival, with 
the result that there were urgent calls 
for Officers. When it became possible 
for Headquarters to instal an Officer 
it was found that at Kannyakuzhi vil- 
lage there were upwards of two hun- 
dred Soldiers, with Hall and Officers! 
Quarters ready and complete. This 
was all due.to the Jamadar's influence. 

Paulose is unable to read, but he 
sought to overcome this difficulty, as 
many Salvationists have done in the 
past, by memorizing many portions of 
the Bible. 

Now that his desire for his own 
people is realized, and there 1s a fully- 
established Corps, Paulose loves to go 
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out to other villages, spreading the glad 
tidings, giving all the time he can with- 
out in any way neglecting his duty to 
his home Corps. He has an ever-ready 
testimony to the Salvation of God 
through Jesus Christ. 


TREASURER YOHANNAN, OF CHERU- 
KOLE CORPS, MAVELIKARA DIVISION 


Yohannan is a Local Officer of long 
standing. Prior to conversion he was a 
Hindu. Since his conversion he has 
worked whole-heartedly for the Salva- 
tion of others. Both by his visitation 
and his testimony he has been used of 


.God in the winning of many souls for 


the Heavenly Kingdom. One of his 
outstanding characteristics is his great 
faith for the Salvation of souls. 


SuBADAR DANIEL, OF PATHIYOOR 
ConPs, MAVELIKARA DIVISION 


Daniel is a well-saved ånd prayerful 
man. He prays much because he has 
proved. that God does hear and answer 
prayer. Once, when his wife had been 
very ill for more than twelve months, 
his people wanted the native physician 
to be called in, but Daniel firmly with- 
stood them, and his faith in God was 
rewarded by the cure of his wife.. His 
confidence was in the great Physician, 
not in the native man. This in itself 


was sufficient to influence many people 
to believe in the true God. 

The child of one of his neighbours 
was~gery sick, and every one had given 
up hope of its recovery—every one, ex- 
cept our comrade, and he was asked to 
pray for the child. With the parents he 
knelt by the bedside and prayed to God 
for the little one. The child recovered, 
and all the glory was given to God. 


JAMADAR K. J. ALEY, OF ADOOR 
CORPS, QUILON DIVISION 

For several generations the family of 
which our Sister-Jamadar was a mem- 
ber had been noted for its evil habits 
and superstitious practices. 

However, upon the advent of The 
Salvation Army to Adoor, the members 
then living were greatly impressed with 
‘the truths of the Gospel, and the result 
was that they were among the early 
Converts of the Corps. The grandfather 
of Aley became a Jamadar of the Corps. 

His daughter, the mother of our com- 
rade, attended one of The Army’s Day 
Schools, and became, in turn, a Junior 
Soldier, Corps Cadet, and Company 
Guard, and whilst still young was pro- 
moted to Glory. Aley did all she could 
to help and comfort her father in their 
sorrow. Even at this time, young 
though she was, she had a good influ- 
ence, because of her godliness. 


It is not long since her father passed. 


to his Reward also. His last words to 
her were, ' You have a Father and a 
home in Heaven—I will meet you 
there!’ 

Jamadar Aley is a woman of sterling 
character, wielding a great influence for 
good upon her Sister-comrades. The 
Corps Officer says of her, ‘ There is no 
doubt that she is a model Christian 
. woman.’ ; 


TREASURER- DAVID, OF SURANADU 
CORPS, QUILON DIVISION 
Previous to his conversion David 
was a very enthusiastic worshipper of 
the Hindu gods, and a leader among 
the people. In ‚connexion with the 
temple festivals he used to collect from 
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the people, but he spent the money in 
drink | 

During this time he had a severe 
sickness, which made it impossible for 
him to move his right leg. To-find the 
reason for this, and to effect a cure, 
instead of going to, or calling the physi- 
Clans, he invited the devil-worshippers 
and magicians to inquire into the cause. 
All this was ineffectual. Another magi- 
cian told him that the money he gave 
to the gods was insufficient, so he gave 
more. Still there was no relief ! 

David therefore asked the magicians 
whether he would find relief if he left 
the other gods and prayed to the living 
God. They could give him no answer 
on this point. David prayed to the true 
God, and as he prayed he fell into a 
slumber, in which he saw a vision, and, 
following the vision, he was able to 
stretch his leg. It was all most won- 
derful to him. He not only obtained 
physical healing, but spiritual cleans- 
ing also, for he sought forgiveness of 
his sins. 

Following his conversion he was sub- 
jected.to much persecution. Two of his 
bulls were taken from him; his master 
locked him in his house and took the 
key away. But none of these things 


changed his trust in God, except to 


strengthen it. He was afterwards made 
to stand within a circle drawn on the 
ground in the hot sun for a lengthy 
period. David stood firm, and his per- 
secutors, seeing his endurance, admired . 
it, and our comrade is believing for 
their ultimate conversion. Hesays: ‘I 
mean to serve God till the end of my 
life.’ 


SUBADAR.PAULOSE, OF PERINGANADU 
CORPS, QuiLoN DIVISION 

At the age of thirty-seven years, 
Paulose was converted. Since his con- 
version he has been greatly used of God 
among his own people, whom he has 
sought to win for God. 

The idols he had worshipped, as his 
forefathers had done before him, he 
destroyed, as also the groves in which 
they were placed. 

Seventeen years have passed since his 
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conversion, and he has never lost the 
zeal he first had, but is still a bard 
worker for the Master. 


TREASURER J. JOSEPH, OF VEMBA- 
‘YAM CORPS, TRIVANDRUM DIVISION 


‘A few years ago I was selfish and 
proud and lived directly against the will 
of God,’ says this comrade. ‘I have 
been saved for five years, and God has 
not only saved me, but prospered me 
in'my temporal affairs. I am doing all 
I can for the God who has done so much 
for me. 

‘Though I was beaten, stoned, and 
persecuted by the caste people, I still 
determined to do my duty. There were 
family difficulties also to be faced, but 
God aided me, and my trust is in Him.’ 
Treasurer C. Joseph, of Perumala 


TREASURER C. JOSEPH, OF PERU- 
MALA CORPS, TRIVANDRUM DIVISION 


‘I was a wicked man, but I attended 
a Meeting in Trivandrum and learned 


the way of Salvation, and God, for. 


Christ’s sake, forgave my sins. I left 
the Meeting with the full assurance of 
the work done in me. 

‘In 1913 I was enrolled as a Soldier. 
I was subject to much persecution, and 
the Corps Hall was burned down, yet 
God was with me, and with my com- 
rades. In addition to my work in the 
Corps I enjoy going to other villages, 
visiting and having Meetings where we 
have no Corps. 


‘ My desire is to do my best for God 


and the people, that they may be won 
for the Kingdom of God.’ 


FLAG-SERGEANT MATHAI, CF CHAN- 
GAI CORPS, NEDUMANCUAD DIVISION 


Some years ago, while Mathai was 
a complete stranger to the knowledge 
of God and His Salvation, he stood lis- 
tening to an Open-Air service at an 
Outpost of Changai Corps and was 
convicted of sin. This led to his con- 
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version and to his becoming a Salva- 
tionist. | 

Since his conversion, he has never 
spared himself in his efforts for. the 
people, and is ever ready to testify to 
the power of God; indeed, his whole 


life is a witness to the change that fol- . 


lows true conversion. He is known by 
his comrades as one who is in constant 
communion with God. 

Not only is he a man able to fidis his 
comrades, but he has earned the respect 
of the Hindu masters, through his im- 
plicit trust in God, his childlike faith, 
and his holy living. 

Sergeant Mathai is very proud of the 
Colours which he carries, and in every 


way seeks to proclaim the message they | 


represent, 


SUBADAR DANIEL, OF BALARAM- 
PURAM CORPS, NEYETTINKARA 
DIVISION 


Daniel is one of those men who are 
able to cheer and help all with whom 
they come in contact—men whose 
advice is sought after. . 

Daniel has been a Salvationist for 
more than twenty-eight years, and 
through all these years he has served 
God faithfully. When he and many of 
his people first became Christians their 
masters persecuted them in various 
manners, because they thought. they 
were going to lose their servants. But 
the men proved to be better workers 
than they had been hitherto. So Sal- 
vationist Daniel won and holds the 
respect of his master. 

Since the promotion to Glory of our 
comrade's wife, fifteen years ago, his 
ardour has in no way diminished. He 
knows that one day they will meet 
again around the Throne of God in 


Heaven, so her going has forged a link 


with the Home above. 

Though at present the Corps is with- 
out a Hall, Daniel does his best to see 
that the people do not lose by this, and 


he is a source of strength to his 


comrades. 
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THE VISIT OF COMMANDER 
> EVANGELINE BOOTH 


HE Army Mother is reported 
to have said : * I hope I shall 
have one daughter who will 
never marry ; so that she can 

show what a woman can do alone.’ The 
career of her fourth daughter, Com- 
mancer Evangeline Booth, has cer- 
tainly been an object-lesson of the 
power of a woman's leadership. Many 
of our readers who can remember fier 
early victories in London as the Field 
Commissivner will have followed her 
progress through many years at the 
head of our forces in the U.S.A. with 
deep interest. 

The Commander's recent visit to 
Europe, primarily as a delegate with 
the American Legionaries to France, 
was made also the occasion of a brief 
campaign in her native land. In three 
huge gatherings, held respectively at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, and the 
Congress Hall, Clapton, it was clear 
that she had lost none of her old power 
of captivating and swaying a London 
crowd. On the Central Hall platform, 
surrounded by the International Com- 
missioners and other leading Offcers, 
among whom were the Chief of the 
Staff and Mrs. Higgins, Commissioner 
and Mrs. Mapp, Commissioner and 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker, Colonel Catherine 
Booth, Colonel Mary Booth, and 
Brigadier and Mrs. Bernard Booth, the 
Commander, introduced by the Chief 
of the Staff, who read a message of 
welcome and appreciation from the 
General, faced many rounds of tumul- 
tuous cheering.. Afterwards she 
delighted her audience with tender 
reminiscences and enjoyable flashes of 
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wit, knitting up old and new associa-' 
tions and evincing her untiring zeal in 
the cause to which she dedicated her 
life as a girl. 

To the hold which The Army has 
gained on the confidence and esteem 
of the people of the States many strik- 
ing incidents and statistics testified, 
notably, for example, the fact that in 
the forty-eight States there 1s not one 
prison which is closed to our ministra- 
tions, and which has not its officially- 
appointed Salvation Arm» Chaplain. 
A reference to the good effect of the 
recent visit of the General and Mrs. 
Booth was received with applause, and 
sympathetic applause greeted the 
distinguished visitor’s account of the 
dangerous illness from which, through ` 
God’s goodness and the prayers of 
thousands, she had been delivered. 

Mingled with the veteran Officers 
and Salvationists who flocked to greet 
her, their thoughts reverting to many 
a thrilling battle of the early days, were 
throngs of younger Salvationists who 
had hitherto known the Commander 
only by name. On these her arresting 
personality, and the remarkable vigour 
and force of her utterances, obviously 
made a deep impression. The ringing 
voice, the flashing eye, the swift ges- 
ture, were coupled with such words as: 

‘A cross for me—and a cross for 
you! That's right! That’s. fair! 
That !s the equality written on every 
page of this blessed Book.’ 

And: 

‘Whosoever will may come—that is 
wide enough to go round the whole 
world I? i 

Or who that witnessed it can forget 
thẹ delightful impromptu scene pre- 
sented by the Commander, a slender 


(Comiinned on page 403) 
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AND THE ARMY'S METHODS EMERGE TRIUMPHANT 


pus ESE are stories of far- 





stories merely, but 
parables. You may seek 
where you will and 
scarce ever come by 
nobler tales in a year of 
reading. But again, 
they are something more than ‘ earthly 
stories with a Heavenly meaning '— 
though they are all that—they are true 
stories with an earthly meaning, for 
they veil thinly a record of great love 
and great sacrifice. 

It is never easy to get Missionary 
Officers to talk about themselves. If 
the many folk who write for ‘ All the 
World' have a complaint, it concerns 
this fact. Let the patient interviewer 
exercise all the wiles of his craft, but 
he will be fortunate if he manages to 
persuade a Missionary to breathe a 
word about his personal share in the 
work he so eagerly describes. And 
Staff-Captain Thomas Wilby, Divi- 
sional Officer and Social Secretary for 
Burma, whose Indian name is Gayuna, 
and who has just returned to England 
with his wife for a well-earned fur- 
lough, was no exception to the general 
rule. 

He and Mrs. Wilby apparently em- 
barked upon a conspiracy of silence 
directly they entered the Editorial De- 
partment, but they offered ample com- 
pensation by consenting to tell the 
stories belonging to a number of photo- 
graphs they had brought with them. 
Thereby they unwittingly gave us at 
least a clue to their own devoted ser- 
vice ! 

Consider, for instance, the magni- 
tude of the Division. for which the 
Staff-Captain is responsible. Get 
out an atlas and look at the size of 
that strip of country called Burma. 
Then think of the heat, the fatigues of 
travel, and the exceedinely difficult lan- 
guage which must be learred before 


away Burma, and not, 


* 
+ 


intercourse with the people is possible. 
No amount of modesty will bliad us to 
these facts, any more than the simple 
narrations which follow can hide the 
toil and devotion with which The 
Army’s work has been established and 
fórwarded in that country. 

Before recounting the stories, how- 
ever, it would be as well to say a word 
or two about the Burmese people. 

In the first place one must be pre- 


pared to put away ordinary ideas of 


darkness and ignorance. These are 
people of rare accomplishments : read- 
ing and writing are as common among 
them as they are uncommon in other 
parts.of the East, and we have the 
word of Staff-Captain Wilby that they 
are the most artistic and charming 
people in the world. Bright, intelli- 
gent people, the Burmese have lavished 
all the skill and artistry of the Orient 
upon their buildings; their cities are 
places of singular beauty, and 
wherever the visitor goes he sees a con- 
tinually changing picture of gorgeous 
colouring suffused with brilliant sun- 
shine. 

The Burmese have faults, of course 
— some of them pretty serious. They 
are inclined to indolence and naturally 
prefer lazing in the sunshine to work- 
ing with their hands. They are of a 
quick temper, and crimes of violence 
are, unhappily, of frequent occurrence. 
They do not appear to take hold of the 
signal advantage which their inbred 
learning gives them over other peoples 
round about. In short, -they have the 
faults of nations allowing themselves 
in slothful ease and dilettante artistry, 
while neglecting their inborn intelli-- 
gence. With all her gifts Burma is 
regarded as one of the most criminal 
provinces of India, and it 3s in this 
direction that The Army has been 
enabled, by the blessing of God, to do 
something. 

The Staff-Captain told us a story cf 
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the headman of a village—a dignitary 
much after the fashion of our mayors, 
though exceedingly primitive, of 
cdugse. This man—in whose hands 
had once rested the right of punish- 
ment and who had been revered by his 
own people while he judged for them 
in their disputes—gradually suc- 
cumbed to the lure of strong drink 
(even as men of position have been 
known to do in this country). In a 
short while he-was so depraved that the 
villagers refused to recognize his posi- 
tion, treating him with contempt and 
eventually denying him even the 
slightest acknowledgment. 

An Officer found him in these un- 
happy circumstances and after a deal 
of persuasion induced him to seek and 
to accept Christ as his Saviour. But 
the people would not believe in the 
change. The very translators refused 


to do duty, and the Englishman and . 


his ‘ capture’ had to manage as best 
they could. 

To-day that headman, though de- 
prived of his office, is regarded with 
respect as a good ma; his life is en- 
tirely changed ; he gives as bright and 
genuine a Salvation testimony as an 
English Sergeant-Major! The Karen 
heathen has been transformed by the 
alchemy of the Gospel into a respect- 
able citizen and a useful workman. 

Such illustrations of what The Army 
could do, with the enormous power of 
God, began to attract official attention. 
A number of Rangoon town council- 
lors, who had tried without success 
to form a Prison Aid Committee, sent 
for Staff-Captain Wilby and asked him 
to do what he could along those lines, 
offering him adequate financial assis- 
tance for thé enterprise. 

Never slow to seize such a golden 
opportunity, the Salvationists immedi- 
ately took a house, furnished it, and 
installed one of the 'captures' as a 
kind of superintendent. Men were 
taken in increasing numbers from the 
jails, and up to date no fewer than a 
round hundred of them have passed 
through this house of reclamation to 
a life of happy usefulness many 


- 
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with the light of Salvation in therr 
souls. 

The  Salvationist - superintendent's 
duty includes meeting men at the gates 
of the jail, taking them to the Home, 
seeking posts for them in the city, and 
generally watching over their welfare 

. and he does his ‘ job’ to the entire 
satisfaction of the Staff-Captain. 

Take the case of Maung Chitty. He 
was a kind of hired assassin. In Burma 
it is not ' the thing,' in the event of 
affront, to wreak your own private 
vengeance. You hire a man, who, for 
twenty rupees or so, marks down your 
enemy and either thrashes him or 
worse. In the execution of his duties 
Maung himself had on one occasion 
nearly been executed, the scar which 
encircles his throat all but half an inch 
emphasizing the fact that his head had 
literally remained on his shoulders by 
virtue of that half-inch! Nothing 
daunted, Maung Chitty, as soon as 
nature had put him right again, 
carried on his nefarious trade, and— 
as was to be expected—eventually fell 
into the hands of the police and re-. 
ceived a sentence of seven years’ im- 
prisonment for brutal assault. 

He had finished four years when, in 
accordance with a now established cus- 
tom, The Army offered to take him 
from prison in an attempt to reform 
him. With a batch of other criminals 
he was taken to The Army’s Juvenile- 
Adult Criminal Institution in Rangoon, 
where, much to the surprise of the 
Government officials, he was presently 
converted, and thereafter progressed 
so well that two years of his sentence 
were remitted. He became a Salvation 
Army Soldier, and is now working in 
Rangoon, getting his living honestly 
(he had learned how in the Home, 
where useful industries are taught) and 
proudly announcing the story of his 
reclamation: 

Consider a more difficult proposition. 
The elephant-hunting Karens are 
being reached by Officers and a fine 
work done amongst them. In the 
jungle it is no uncommon thing to 
come upon a knot of these hardy 
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buntsmen holding a little Prayer Meet- ` 


ing together. They make good Salva- 
tionists . . . when they get converted. 
But, on the other hand, in their unre- 
generate state, they are capable of 
terrible crime and depravity. 

Sometimes The Army's doctrine of 

‘hope for the worst’ seems so unbe- 
lievable that no small difficulty is 
encountered in effecting the transfer of 
men from the jails to The Army’s 
special Home for those still under sen- 
tence. Tun Kin, a man from an up- 
country jail, was regarded as so bad 
. a case that the police-oficers who were 
ordered to ‘ deliver’ him into the keep- 
ing of Staff-Captain Wilby resolutely 
refused to remove his chains upon 
arrival. In vain the Staff-Captain tried 
to point out to them that, once he had 
signed for Tun Kin, the responsibility 
was all his. The police were convinced 
that if those chains were re- 
moved the convict would (in 
common parlance) make a 
bolt for it. 
' Now Tun Kin was hungry, 
and lost no time in inform- 
ing the Officers of the condi- 
tion of his appetite, so, 
remembering the Army 
Founder’s famous dictum 
that the way to -a man’s 
heart is often via his stomach, 
‘the convict was conducted 
straightway to the dining- 
hall. There he was allowed to eat 
as much as he wanted. The Officers 
waited long and patiently, and at 
length began to wonder whether he 
would ever have done. It was the most 
enormous capacity they had ever 
encountered. 

But Tun Kin emerged after a long, 
long time, with a grin on his crime- 
marked face,. and announced: ‘ For 
‘once in my life I’ve had enough !’ 

When the police-officers saw those 
signs of satisfaction on Tun Kin’s face 
they began to think that perhaps Staff- 
Captain Wilby was right after all, and 
the chains were removed. Tun Kin did 
not ‘ bolt.” Perhaps he had an eye to 
the provender. Anyway, he was 
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taken down to the carpenter’s shop, 
and, as time progressed, proved bim- 
self such an excellent workman that 
The Army went to the length of setfitig 
him up in business on his own! 

He now has a neat little shop in a 
village out in the country, is doing 
well and, when he got news of the 
departure of Staff-Captain and Mrs. 
Wilby for England, made his appear- 
ance to bid them a tearful good-bye. 
Beyond a doubt he is absolutely 
changed in every respect! And the 
police, mark you, thought he was only 
safe with several pounds of steel 
attached to his extremities 1 

Ma Kin Mai commenced life badly. 
She was sent to prison with a ten 
years' sentence for killing another girl. 
Ma Kin Mai was then just fourteen 
years of age! The Inspector-General 
of Prisons felt so sad about her, and 
especialy about her having 
to mingle freely in prison 
with women of mature crimi- 
nal experience, that he men- 
tioned her to Mrs. Wilby and 
| asked: ‘Cannot The Salva- 
tion Army do something for 
this girl?’ The reply was a 
most emphatic assurance that 
they would have ' a good try.’ 

When she was taken to the 
Home this girl was nearly 
fifteen, and such trust have 
the authorities in The Army’s 
methods that they have arranged for 
the jail to support her throughout the 
whole of the time she remains in the 
Home to which she was taken. 

She was a girl from the jungle, very 
ignorant and so primitive that when 
Mrs. Wilby took her on the tramway 
car after leaving the prison she gave 
an almost animal display of terror. 

The arrangement made with the 
Government authorities was that Ma 
Kin Mai should be reported on, month 
by month. At tbe end of the first 
month Mrs. Wilby, half fearful, went 
to the Matron of the Home and asked 
her how the girl was progressing. ‘ If 
all the girls were like her! ’?— 
exclaimed the Officer, and went on to 
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talk about this one-time wild girl's 
docility and sweetness of temper in her 
new surroundings. The good be- 
haviour of the girls about her was 
eclipsed for once, and she soon also 
proved herself an exceedingly clever 
needlewoman. 

This girl is now sixteen years of age, 
is able to earn her own living by her 
needle, and Mrs. Wilby whispered that 
she is trying hard to get the remainder 
of her sentence remitted. 

It is a matter of public wonder and 
of official admiration that, where all 
other methods have failed, The Army’s 
belief in the Power which can save the 
worst succeeds. Not only that, it is 
officialy recognized, as these stories 
show so clearly, that if The Army is 
given a fair chance it can work miracles 
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in this crime-ridden land of pagodas. 

The question is: Will The Army be 
given a fair chance? We talk proudly 
about our Empire these days, but do 
we really care for the betterment of the 
peoples who compose that Empire? Is 
it a matter purely of interest to India 
that Burma is now being slowly 
changed by the work of The Army? 
Does it not affect, and that most 
vitally, the highest interests of Eng- 
land and of all the rest of the countries 
which belong to this empire-league-of- 
nations? 

The Burmese.are helping magnifi- 
cently. They give lavishly, but still 


more is required. Will some one come 
to the aid of the Tun Kins and the Ma 
Kin Mais? 


T. W. 


THE VISIT OF COMMANDER EVANGELINE 
BOOTH 


(Conisnued from page 459) 


figure in blue and scarlet, arm in arm 
with ‘my comrade of the Torquay 
riots,’ the veteran Colonel Roberts, of 
the prophet-like beard and beaming 
countenance, whom she had summoned 
up for the moment to bear her com- 
pany on the platform. Perhaps the 
most tender word-picture, and one 
which left few eyes dry in the vast sea 
of faces on the Sunday night, was that 
in which the daughter described the 
father, the old Founder, peering in 
vain toward a golden sunset, the 


beauty of which she longed that he 
should share. ` 

‘No,’ said the sightless warrior at 
last, ‘I cannot see the sun setting— 
but, my darling, I shall see it rise ! ' 

Many seekers crowned the Sunday's 
gatherings, which the Chief of the Staff 
piloted, and in which the Commander's 
own Staff, including Commissioner 
Peart and Colonel Griffiths, assisted. 

As we write similar gatherings are 
about to take place in Manchester and 


. Plymouth. 
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A LONDON BAND'S TENTH OVERSEAS 
CAMPAIGN = 


CHALK FARM’S STRENUOUS AND 


N event well worthy of special 
mention in * All the World ’ is 
the recently-concluded Con- 


tinental Campaign of the 
Chalk Farm Band, which—under its 
efficient and enterprising leader, Band- 
master Punchard—visited Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, 
and was everywhere most enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

It was the tenth special summer 
campaign, and the fourth it hds under- 
taken on the Continent, the Scan- 
dinavian countries having formerly 
been the sphere of its operation. The 
warm-hearted familyhood of The 
` Army was strikingly evidenced at four 
o'clock in the 
morning, while it 
was yet dark. As 
the steamer drew 
nearer to the 





quayside at 
Ostend, a brave 
little group of 


twelve comrades, 
with the Flag and 
concertina, were seen waving their 
handkerchiefs and heard singing, ' I'll 
be true.’ Beginning with twelve, the 
Band's last audience, which was in 


the Open-Air at Paris, according to. 


the Chief of Police, was upwards of 
twelve thousand ! 

At Brussels our comrades were 
heartily welcomed and their music 
heard through the city and outside the 
station, where a festival was given. At 
Köln, Düsseldorf, and Wiesbaden, 
where the Band was proud and happy 
to be under the leadership of the Kom- 
mandeurin, Colonel Mary Booth, there 
were important gatherings, and many 
surrenders at the mercy-seat. 

The Swiss section of the campaign, 
which' included great and crowded 
gatherings at Basle, Winterthur, St. 





Commissioner 


SOUL-SAVING SUMMER HOLIDAY 
Gallen, Zurich, Lucerne, Thun, Berne, 
Bienne, Chaux-de-Fonds, Neuchátel, 
and Vevey, will ever live in the 
memories of the Bandsmen, especially 
the wonderful Sunday spent at Berne, 
the capital, with Commissioner van de 
Werken, who also presided over the 
gatherings at Thun and Bienne. At 
other centres in German Switzerland 
Colonel von Tavel, the farewelling 
Chief Secretary, Colonel Delapraz, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Stankuweit, the 
Field Secretary, were present, while 
throughout the whole of the campaign 
Lieut.-Colonel Nicholson rendered 
valued help with the Band as the Inter- 
national i ade representative. 
2 In Switzerland, 
as in Belgium, 
Germany, and 
France, too, our 
comrades not only 
enjoyed much 
spiritual fellow- 
ship, but had the 
satisfaction of 
witnessing the 

surrender of souls at the mercy-seat. 
For crowds and enthusiasm and 
general public interest, ' Paris— 
reached after an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable and sleepless night in the 
train—was a delight to all. Though 
the hour of arrival was quite early, 
Peyron himself and 
members of his staff were on hand to 
welcome the homeward-bound cam- 
paigners. The French phase of the 
campaign included well-advertised 
visits to the offices of ' Le Matin ' and 
'L'Intransigeant, leading morning 
and evening dailies; also to the Arc de 
Triomphe, where a wreath was laid on 
the grave of the Unknown Warrior of 
France. An official reception by the 
President of the City Council at the 

(Continued on page 484) 
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Ihe Army at Work in Cathedral Cities 
- XIII.—IPSWICE 


OT in fact a cathedral city, 
Ipswich nevertheless gives 
its name to a bishopric and 


. contains the residence of a 
bishop. Inclusion, therefore, in the 
present series has at any rate a senti- 
mental sanction, even apart from his- 
toric associations with Cardinal Wol- 
sey and current associations with the 
Church Congtress. Moreover, with its 
superb examples of ancient domestic 
architecture, and its modern reputa- 
tion for excellence in metal manufac- 
tures, Ipswich echoes the note of solid 
British worth that is sounded by cathe- 
dral cities proper. Also is it true to 
type in having proved a fruitful field 
for The Army. 

To Salvationists, Ipswich is speci- 
ally interesting as the centre whence 
radiate the activities of two daughters 
of the General, Major Olive Booth and 
Staff-Captain Dora Booth. For in the 
town are the Headquarters of the Eas- 
tern Division, of which the Major is 
Commander, with the Staff-Captain as 
Young People’s Secretary and Assis- 
tant Commander, the Chancellor being 
Major Dalrymple. 

Then, too, Ipswich has a couple of 
Corps, of which No. I is particularly 
rich in traditions and trophies. Among 
its 420 Senior Soldiers are some who 
vividly remember The Army’s opening 
operations, in an old wooden circus in 
Burrell Road, on June 14, 1884. One 
of these is ‘Dad’ Fletcher, who is 
eighty-five and still a familiar uni- 
formed figure at Army Meetings, 
whether of the evening or the morning. 
As a carter, aged forty-three, he heard 
about some strange people who were 
coming to Ipswich, and on the 
appointed day he visited an indicated 
street corner, only to learn that the 
procession had already gone by. 

The disappointment but increased 
his curiosity and he followed to the. 
advertised place of meeting. But at 


the door of the old circus he en- 
countered another disappointment. 
There was threepence to pay to go tn. 

At the price of beer then ruling, that 
would mean (as the thoughtful carman 
reminded himself) three half-pints the 
fewer in the coming week. However, 
being bent on seeing what the new- 
comers were like, he made the sacrifice 
and entered. Soon he heard an Officer 
repeat the words: ‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’ Said Fletcher to 
himself, ‘ That's one for you, Walter.’ 

For three months after that he 
struggled against the implication of 
those words, which remained vividly 
in his mind. He felt he would suffer 
physically if he gave up his beer and 
other indulgences. But finally he de- 
cided it would be better ‘ to suffer down 
here for a short time’ (to quote his 
own words), ‘ than reap a reward at 
the bottom of the pit.’ 

So he went to the penitent-form, 
and promptly made the discovery that 
no suffering was involved in parting 
from his indulgences, since he had lost 
all desire for them. At this unexpected 
turn of events Fletcher was intensely 
grateful, but utterly amazed. ' How 
beautiful to be free! How beautiful 
to be a Christian ! ° he kept exclaiming. 
Yet at first the matter was a puzzle to 
his mind. ' How can this change have 
happened?' he kept asking himself, 
until one day he heard a voice distinctly 
answer: Born again.’ He understood 
then, and still understands. But to- 
day, forty-two years afterwards, he still 
exclaims: ' How beautiful to be a 
Christian ! ' 

* Dad ’ Fletcher and others testify to 
much turbulent persecution in the early 
davs. They say it was met with a quiet, 
conquering courage by the first Officer, 
Captain Mary Shackson. It seems 
that all but one of the 'Skeleton' 
leaders were, sooner or later, con- 
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verted. Imprisonment did not fall to 
the lot of Ipswich pioneers, but it is 
proudly remembered that John Lawley, 
the future Commissioner, sojourned 
awhile in Ipswich Jai as a penalty for 
proclaiming Christ elsewhere. 
cherished memories are of the 
Founder's visits. Of these he himself 
has left a graphic suggestion in the fol- 
lowing diary jottings: ' Here is lps- 
wich . . . and such a glad welcome at 
the station. The Soldiers almost danced 
for joy at the Meeting as I took my 
place on the platform. How Salva- 
tionists do love one another, and how 
pleasant if 1s that they are not afraid 
to show their affection ! ' 

Nor is that tribute out o^ date to- 
day. Human warmth in a special de- 
gree continues to be characteristic of 
Ipswich Salvationists—nay, of the 
people of Ipswich generally. To walk 
through the streets of the town is to 
feel oneself in a population dominated 
by serious-minded elements. 

Drink and the feverish pursuit of 
pleasure, if preyailing manifestations in 
some urban centres, remain in the back- 
ground’ at Ipswich. To feel the pulse 
of a town, perhaps visitors cannot do 
better than watch children at play in the 
side streets. The boys and girls of Ips- 
wich are strong and chubby, and it is 
pleasant to listen to their happy, un- 
forced East Anglian laughter. Which 
serves as a reminder that No. I Corps, 
in addition to its 420 Senior Soldiers, 
numbers 320 Junior Soldiers, while the 
usual sections include a Corps Cadet 
Brigade, which, during the past two 
' years, has provided some twenty Off- 
cers, and now contains seven ‘ prospec- 
tives ’ for next year. 

Congratulations, therefore, to Mrs. 
Biggens, the Corps Cadet Guardian, 
and to Brother Hewitt, the Young 
People’s Sergeant-Major. Not, how- 
ever, that adult departments fail to 
command special praise. Mrs. Bullard 
runs an excellent Home League of 175 
members; No. I’s Band, under the 
long-continued control of Bandmaster 
Knights, ts a valued asset of the town, 
the Sunday night Open-Airs on Corn- 
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hill enjoying a special fame; while 


_ Sister Staff (Corps Secretary) and 


Brother Harry Smith (discerning corre~ 
spondent of eighteen years’ stanfling) 
are among the many zealous Salvation- 
ists who help to give The Army its high 
name in Ipswich. In a word, the pres- 
ent Corps Officers (Field-Major and 
Mrs. Plumb, with Captain Douglas 
Sell) have at command a fine force with 
which to press forward to the great 
victories waiting to be won. 

As for Corps No. III, Ensign Violet 
Chapman and Lieutenant Mabel 
Trinder would doubtless put forward a 
similar claim in réspect of their eighty- 
six Senior, and eighty Junior, Soldiers. 
What No. IIl wants, and wants 
urgently, is a new Hall, for which an 
ample site has been secured and plans 
are in course of preparation. Mean- 
while it is instructive to note that, dur- 
ing a recent six days’ campaign, fifty- 
seven penitents knelt at the mercy-seat. 
Treasurer Harry Rout (father of Cap- 
tain Fred Rout)-is a type of this Corps. 
As a young man, his violent and vindic- 
tive temper promised to involve his life 
in disaster. But, experiencing conver- 
sion at the age of seventeen, he has now - 
been walking in footsteps of safety for 
thirty-six years. 

And since a typical Soldier of No. III 
has been mentioned, it is only right that 
a representative warrior of No. I should 
also be put, so to speak, in the witness- 
box. All Ipswich knows and honours 
gentle, cultured, smiling Alfred 
Richardson, largely because the pres- 
ent man affords so amazing a contrast 
to his former self. At the age of nine- 
teen he became, and for rather more ' 
than a year he remained, a Soldier in 
Then he drifted 
from The Army, though not without at 
first becoming a backslider. That de- 
velopment occurred later, after he had 
established himself in a good position 
as a draper. 

The drink came into his life, and this 
quickly undermined his prosperity. At 
the age of thirty-three he had lost every- 
thing, and from this point there was a 
strange series of ups and downs in his 
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fortunes. Empty pockets temporarily 
sobered him and he would resolutely 
fight his way back to a responsible posi- 
tion "n society, but only to yield again 
to appetite and go headlong into desti- 
tution once more. There came a de- 
plorable Christmas-time when, after 
sleeping out in Epping Forest, he 
returned to his hungry wife and three 
children at Romford. Fare for the 
entire family on Christmas Day was 
limited to a pennyworth of stale meat 
and a loaf of bread. He had long been 
out of work, and the family were 
wholly without money, when his boy 
was born. The next few years saw no 
change in the situation, except that the 
family moved to Ipswich. 

Richardson got an insurance round 
and other work, but it was never long 
before he gave way anew to drink and 
lost his employment. He was not vio- 
lent when drunk, and his children did 
not go in fear of him; but, because he 
was a bread-winner only by fits and 
starts, there were periods of severe pri- 
vation for his family. Mrs. Richard- 
son had no definite spiritual consola- 
tion to help her through those dark 
days, but she occasionally * went to The 
Army.’ This was a fortunate circum- 
stance, for, happening to attend special 
Meetings conducted by the Chief of the 
Staff, both she and the two children 
who accompanied her became con- 
verted. 

While that transformation took place 
at the Hippodrome, Richardson was 
drinking in a public-house across the 
road. On arriving home the befuddled 
man was abashed by these excited tid- 
ings from his little ones: ' Daddy, 
we've been and got converted.’ Soon 
he was to learn that, in the inquiry- 
room at the Hippodrome, the happy 
children had turned to the Officer and 
said: ‘ We are now going to pray for 
daddy.’ A week later something hap- 
pened that left Richardson temporarily 
spellbound. He was seated in an arm- 
chair and his little son came softly up 
to him and, kneeling, prayed silently 
with his little face puckered into lines 
of earnest entreaty. From that time 
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the conscience-stricken drinker entered 
upon days and nights of -restless 
wretchedness. 

In this state, on the following Satur- 
day evening, he found himself at a 
street corner and looking aimlessly 
about him. But presently his gaze 
had a definite direction, and his mind, 
heart, and soul were at the full stretch 
of attention. Anybody else, following 
the bent of his eyes, would merely have 
seen two boys at play together in the 
roadway. But what Richardson saw, 
in a sort of graphic pictorial parable, 
was the hideous story of his misspent 
life and of the grievous wrong he was 
doing those who were dear to him. For 
one of the boys, who was well dressed, 
was the publican's son ; the other boy, 
who was: practically shoeless and in 
rags, was Richardson's own son. In 
those tense moments of realization, 
Richardson's whole being was flooded 


-with anguish, self-hatred, and despair. 


Then followed a week in which, while 
still tortured by remorse, he was 
abjectly conscious of his helplessness. 
To the suggestion that he should attend 
an Army "Meeting, he shook his head 
in a sort of sobbing frenzy. The Officer 
begged him to go, and make a new 
start at the Meeting. ‘No, no,’ he 
moaned, ‘it would be no good. After 
going to the penitent-form I'm sure the 
drink would master me again, and then 
the position would be worse than 
before. Everything is useless. I am 
utterly lost.’ But the Officer, knowing 
better, persisted, and on the following 
Sunday night Richardson did go to The 
Army Meeting and did go out to the 
penitent-form. But, so far from fail- 
ing, he rose from his knees a new man, 
with ample communicated strength to 
keep away, not only from the drink, 
but from all evil. Nor was it long 
before,the Richardson household was 
re-established and on an enduring 
basis. During the years that have since 
elapsed, Richardson has been, as was 
mentioned at the outset, an Ipswich 
Salvationist of faithful service and 
respected by all. À 

(Continued on page 474) 
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AN ICELANDER ADJUTANT 


WHo FEELS THE WHOLE ARMY WORLD OPEN TO HIM , 


-O! It will not affect the 
weather! Nobody need be- 
gin shivering at the news 
that Iceland is henceforth to 

be linked—for Salvation Army pur- 
poses—with Great Britain. 

It is, indeed, a most natural and sen- 
sible arrangement, for, geographically, 
the north of Scotland is closer by some 
hundreds of miles to this large and 
lonely isle than is any other inhabited 
mainland, and the Faroe Islands (with 
one Corps at THorshavn), included in 


the interesting acquisition, are nearer. 


still. 

Colonel Langdon, Commander of the 
Scottish Sub-Territory, has already 
weathered the tossing seas to visit his 
furthest Corps in the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands ; he will soon be venturing 
still nearer to the North Pole, in order 
to cheer his comrades in the six Army 
Corps, the one Outpost, and the six 
Seamen’s Homes, and the Eventide 
Home opened in Iceland since 1895. 

Salvation Army work was first 
started in Iceland from Denmark in the 
interests of Danish and other sailors 
visiting that land, and until now Den- 
mark has stretched a friendly wing 
over the ‘affairs of Iceland, though a 
visiting Officer has always had to 
travel there via Scottish ports, and 
such visits have perforce been rare. 

It felt very wonderful to have an 
Adjutant born and converted in that 
cold, remote, and mountainous place, 
sitting in * All the World’ office and 
answering questions in excellent Eng- 
lish, about his experiences. 

His name is Arni Johannesson; he 
has been saved about seventeen years, 
and had, when we met, just been 
appointed by the General as Divisional 
Commander for Army Work on his 
native island. 

Seeing that his duties will include 
the production of two monthly papers 
—' Heropid’ (meaning ‘ Army Call’; 


- 
- 
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with four pages, and costing twenty 
ore, about twopence) and ‘Ungo 
Hermadurium,’ corresponding to ‘ The 
War Cry ' and ‘ The Young Soldier '— 
the Adjutant had really come to the 
Editorial Department to see how things 
were done here, and perhaps to borrow 
some blocks, when lo, he found himself 
booked for an interview | 

Talking at first about Íceland's 
valued political independence, and of 
earlier control by Norway and then by 
Denmark, the Adjutant remarked: 
* Norway forgot that Iceland belonged 
to them, so Denmark got it!’ 

To-day Iceland has its own Govern- 
ment, with a Premier and other respon- 
sible Ministers, the King of Denmark 
continuing as its Sovereign until 1942. 
Of the total population, 100,000, some 
18,000 live in the capital, Reykjavik, 
where the Divisional Headquarters is 
situated. 

‘Iceland is a growing country,’ said 
the Adjutant. ‘ Since the war its popu- 
lation has increased rapidly, the new 
people coming mostly from Scandi- 
navian lands and some from the British 
Isles. Many fishing trawlers owned by 


British firms are busy in its waters.’ 
He expressed satisfaction that Ice- 
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land is now to be more directly linked 
with the centre of The Salvation Army, 


i 
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and was looking forward eagerly to 
meeting with his new Commander, 
Colonel Langdon. ~ 

Wes travelled back and saw the 
young Arni Johannesson in his boy- 
hood’s home, at Hafnarfirdi, a suburb 
of Reykjavik. He was rather lonely, 
his only brother being six years 
younger, their father having died near 
the time of the little brother’s birth. 
A good Lutheran Churchwoman, but 
with no articulate religious experience, 
Mrs. Johannesson took or sent her boys 
„to church as regularly as she could, 
and that was all. 

Arni hated going, but did not like to 
disobey his mother's expressed wish, 
so, whenever possible, he slipped away 
on Sunday mornings with some school 
comrades and was missing when it was 
time to start for church. At the proper 
age he was confirmed, but was much 
more attracted by the discussions and 
speculations held among his fellow 
school students than in any of the 
things he was expected to believe. ‘1 
was very interested in the Darwinian 
theories for a while,’ he explained. 
‘ We are from a mountain country and 
I was always stopping in thé air!’ 

He came down to terra firma rather 
suddenly one day, when a Salvation 
Army Officer called at the house offer- 
ing the ‘ Heropid’ for sale. Sixteen- 
year-old Arni regarded her with 
haughty disapproval and said in his 
hardest tones, *I would not look at 
such a paper.’ Inwardly he was sur- 
prised that so nice a girl should go with 

‘such people.’ 

But he did not feret the incident, 
and when, a little later, a school chum 
invited him tq go to an Army Meeting, 
where they could have ‘such fun,’ he 
went willingly. After glancing round 
the little Hall, he chose a seat behind 
the stove, where he could instigate the 
pranks of the other boys and yet be 
unseen from the platform. 

The tiny Army Meetings (it was a 


New Opening, and there were as yet ` 


no Soldiers) were lively, and so entirely 
different from the ‘ heavy and dark ser- 
vices in church’ (his own boyish view), 
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that he liked them immensely, but for 
that very reason did not think they 
could be part of a £rue religion ! 

At first there were two boys behind 
the stove. But after attending a while 
with one chum, Arni asked two others 
to join them, and ecónomized his 
limited money by à trick which the 
kind-hearted doorkeeper overlooked. 
The two lads holding monthly tickets 
would show them on first entering. 
But soon they would go outside on 
some pretext, lend their tickets to two 
others, and get in again without being 
stopped. Then there were four! (It 
is customary in Continental countries 
to make a small charge for admission to 
week-evening gatherings.) 

* As we sat in the Meetings The 
Army spirit went into us,’ explained the ` 
Adjutant. * We learned all the songs 
the two lady-Officers sang. And how 
we longed to go on the platform ! ’ 
Thoroughly boy-like, is it not? . 

Once, when the Officers knelt with 
closed eyes, Arni whispered to his three 
confederates : ‘ Now you can go on the 
platform,’ but as they crept noiselessly 
up he, as quietly, left the Meeting. 
Something he did not understand made 


him unwilling to be associated with 


that prank. The three boys, looking 
rather sheepish, but secretly glad to 
have done it, were soon sent back to 
their seats, but the Meeting concluded 
without Arni. 

A year passed in this way, and one 
very bright and starry evening Arni 
and an older youth were walking to- 
gether. Irresistibly charmed by the 
beauty of the heavens the lads began to 
talk of deeper things. There must be 
more than they could see and feel with - 
the bodily senses, they agreed. 

‘ Then—do you believe in any Gad?’ 
shyly asked Arni. 

* Oh, yes, I do, and I am praying to 
Him,' came the astounding confession. 

Arni véntured further, and waited 
almost breathlessly for the answer. 
‘Do you believe that The Salvation 
Army isa right religion?’ - 

‘Yes, Idol’ 

The barriers of reserve went down 
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then, and the two decided to pray to- 
gether, ‘like The Army.’ After that 
the chum and his younger brother (one 
of the,‘ four’) and Arni met every 
afternodn i in the little bedroom of these 
brothers, and while two knelt in genu- 
ine prayer one watched at the door, 
which had no key, lest they should get 
caught. 


Their first prayer was that God would © 


make them able to win souls. . It was 
what The Army Officers most often 
were asking. Nothing ' from a book ' 


was to be included in those young peti- 


tions. 

‘We were feeling some difference,’ 
went on the Adjutant, telling the story 
in his own expressive English; ‘ after 
beginning to pray I felt my sin!’ 

‘ For example, I said to God: “ Help 
me that I shall not swear." I had 
never wanted to swear, I felt it was so 
rough, but I could not help it. So I 
said to God, ‘‘ Do this for me that I 
may be sure Thou art the God."' 

“And I knew The Army's religion 
was real when God helped me not to 
swear.’ | 

The sense of sin deepened, until 
Arni's prayer day and night was iust 
this: ‘Save me and help me, O God.’ 
But he was too proud to go to the peni- 
tent-form and he was sure that they 
would not believe he meant it if he did 
' go. His idea was to be really saved 
first, and convince those much-tried 
.and so-patient Officers that he was 
saved. All the while he knew that if 
he went into The Salvation Army he 
would become an Officer. 

He had been avoiding any, personal 
talk with the Officers for a whole vear. 
"The Captain was a Dane and could not 

speak much Icelandic, so he pretended 
—this gifted young linguist—not to 
understand her. ' We are not asking 
for anything—thank you very much.’ 
he would say politely, putting her off, 
and the Lieutenant—an Icelander— 
observing that the Captain had spoken 
to fhe youths, left them alone. 

But they both saw the change in 
Arni. He looked unhappy, and no 
longer joined in the singing. His de- 
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meanour was steadier; very little lark- 
ing now. 

At last one of them spoke definifely 
to him, and he then confessed #hat he 
had begun to pray, and explained his 
position as well as he could. 

A very interesting addition to The 
Army's small audiences (all in the kind 
Heavenly Father's plan, of course} 
brought the very help Arni needed just 
then. 

Some Norwegian sailors began to 
attend, brought by: one who had been 
converted in his homeland through the 
Rev. Albert Lunde, a Norse, who pro- 
claimed the glad fact that he had met 
the Saviour through The Salvation 
Army in America. So naturally his 
sailor-Convert, on landing in Iceland, 
sought out The Army. 

This sailor—he was about thirty— 
shook hands with Arni, and there was 
an instant kinship between them. One 
day the sailor took Arni to the Quar- 
ters and there the lad was able to do 
what he could not do in the public Meet- 
ing—kneel with the Officers and the 
sailor and pray aloud for God's forgive- 
ness. | 

He now felt some happiness, for he 
believed that God had accepted him. 
He felt also that he should belong to 
The Army, but it looked too: hard. 
Everybody in the town knew him and 
he had plenty of companions—rather 
too many for his peace of mind just 
now ! 

So from May, when he was con-- 
verted, unti] November, he went on, 
feeling God's blessing in his heart, but 
not regarding himself as a Salvationist. 
He came pretty near it, however, for he 
openly read his Bible at hpme and then, 
when his mother remarked upon this 
unaccustomed act, he told her that he 
had found Christ and asked permission" 
to pray with her and his young brother. 

‘She was not against the change,’ 
savs her son to-day, ‘ but she was not 
willing for me to go into The Army. 
The door of home would be closed if 
I did that.’ 

Self-Denial Week came in October, 
and one of the Officers fell sick in that 
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very week. What could Arni do but 
agree to help the other one with the 
delivering and collecting of Self-Denial 
cards i in the country districts? 

No One refused him, as he asked help 
for the Fund, but they all refused to 
believe that he was not a Salvationist ! 
They could see which way he was head- 
ing, better than he could himself. In 
the town, too, people were speaking of 
Arni's Salvationism, and at last the 
-thought shaped in his mind: ‘I may as 
well give myself fully, for the people 
know it!’ 

When finishing school a youth can 
go either of two ways——a special exam. 
for a business career, or three years 
more if the university is his choice. 
Arni took the former course, and left 
school at seventeen, having studied 
both Danish and English for three 
years, and his mother then meant him 
to start in business. But when she saw 
how completely The Army had cap- 
tured him she agreed—if not very wil- 
lingly—for him to help Brigadier 
Edelbo, at the local Headquarters. 

His first public testimony had been 
given in November, six months after 
his conversion, and only just before 
those wise young Officers farewelled. 
His name stands second on the Sol- 
diers' Roll of the little Corps, and he 
had a swearing-in service, conducted 
by the Divisional Commander, all to 
himself. Soon afterwards he was pub- 
licly made a Corps Cadet, but he had 
no Guardian and knew nothing of the 
Lessons ! 

The new Officers talked of Holiness 
and the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
in special Prayer Meetings they all 
pleaded for this baptism. 

‘Sometimes we felt a wondrous 
gladness, enthusiasm, and inspiration, 
especially for thanksgiving to God,’ he 
says, his eves glowing at the remem- 
brance. ‘It was a gladness quite apart 
from outside circumstances. I entered 
into this higher experience.’ 

All that is expected of a Salvation 
Soldier Arni now delighted to do. He 
accompanied the Divisional Comman- 


der everywhere, translating his Danish |. 
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into Icelandic and also keeping up the 
study of Danish, which he had so en- 
joyed at school. 

Only from April to June, 193, was 
he a Helper. Then he took: is first 
voyage—bound for the Training Gar- 
rison in Copenhagen. 

What a thrill that journey was. The 
feeling for travel had been on bim from 
the age of twelve, when he had begun 
reading books about Missionaries. The 
small boy had hoped to become a Mis- . 
sionary, but frankly it was for the sake 
of the travel that such a career would 
provide. Later, America had attracted 
him tremendously. To-day he says— 
revealing the international quality of 
that Army spirit which ‘ went into 
him ' with his very first merry-making 
attendances—‘ Now I feel that the 
whole Army world ts.open to me!’ It 
is a delightful feeling, and chronic, of 
course, in the ‘ All the World’ offices. 

The story of Candidate Arni’s first 
voyage, in June, 1910, is worth hear- 
ing. 

The fare from Iceland to Copenhagen 
was £3, and he had just ten shillings 
saved when within less than two 
months of the Session’s opening. But 
he had great faith. And one day he 
met the captain of a trawler whom he 
knew, and they had a talk which re- 
sulted in a glorious offer. Arni and 
the other Candidate Iceland was send- 
ing could go as far as Aalesund, Nor- 
way, free on the trawler if they could be 
ready to start the next day. A hasty 
farewell has its advantages. 

So to Norway they went, passing 
down the West Coast. And their first 
vision of that unbelievably majestic 
scenery, in all the beauty of June sun- 
shine, charmed and overwhelmed the 
young Icelanders. 

Hospitable Salvationists put the two 
Candidates up for a night at Aalesund. 
Next day they went on by boat to 
Bergen, paying their fares out of the 
few precious kroner they had between 
them. Here they were entertained for 
three days by Brigadier Holm, who 
was ' very, very kind.’ 

(To be continued) 
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The Women's Social Work Councils 


SWANWICK, SEPTEMBER 9TH TO 12TH š 


OW little the wideness of The 
Salvation Army’s work is 
realized, even among Salva- 
tionists. 

The Women's Social Work .Coun- 
cils, recently conducted at Swanwick 
by Colonel Catherine Booth, were a 
revelation. of the many aspects of 
women's work for women. 

The whole session might be likened 
to an entrancing volume, the preface to 
which was the Saturday night's Meet- 
ing, when Brigadier Bernard Booth 
showed to the Council his interesting 
films of some of the world-wide opera- 
tions of The Salvation Army. 

Included in those films was one re- 
calling the Founder's memorable visit 
to the Holy Land. We saw him kneel- 
ing in the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
while our eyes were held by that scene, 
our ears were captivated by a record 
of his voice, telling his immortal story, 
‘Please, sir, save me!’ Then some 
one began to sing : 

Love I ask for, love I claim, 
Dying love Divine; 

A love that feels for all the world, 
Saviour, give me a love like Thine. 

The moments were tense with un- 
utterable feeling. We sang the words 
while conscious that no words could 
really express the deep longing of that 
Hall full of women, to be filled with a 
love like the love of Jesus. The two 
following days were devoted to Meet- 
ings which will enlarge the future for 
many present. 

While it is not possible to convey to 
our readers all that those Councils 
stood for, the following impressions 
given by leading Officers present, 
many of them old in the service, but 
with spirit as youthful and eager as 
ever, may eonvey something. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


This wonderful week-end made an 
impression upon my mind and heart 


P 


into words. 


o 
which it is really very difficult to put 
Thinking over the whole 
time, one exclaims first at the wonder 
of The Army. What a marvel it is that 
we ordinary people should have such an 
opportunity of service ! 

Then the Organization that makes it 


. possible for us to learn how to do our 


work, whatever it may be. 

And, lastly, the unity and comrade- 
ship in The Army. As we were to- 
gether, we were conscious that the 
Lord was searching hearts and reveal- 
ing His secrets, while we were seeking 
to know His will and reaching out after 
Himself. But not only was there in- 
spiration, there was the practical side, 
which was an education in itself ! Who 
can measure the value of such gather, 
ings? From the first moment until the 
last, one could only feel what a privt- 
lege is ours and what a responsibility, 
and resolve that, by the blessing and 
help of God, we will not disappoint 
Him, nor will we disappoint our 
Leaders. 

I take away with me new courage 
and more zeal to help the dear people 
to whom God and The Army have 
appointed me. 

One Wo CAME AS A VISITOR. 
* * o ¥ 

The Councils to me have been most 
wonderful. The presence and power of 
God all through, in every Meeting, was 
felt in a way I cannot express. We 
were on holy ground. As Colonel 
Catherine Booth gave us that clear 
vision of the true charactér of Christ, 
I felt deeply humbled, arfd consecrated 
my life afresh to Him. 

Colonel Cameron too was inspired, 
and helpful to all present. J am sure 
the younger comrades also gained new 
vision. May we be enabled to carry 
out our Leaders’ hopes and desires. 

* x* * 


While we enjoyed last year's Coun- 
cils and the memory has lived with us 
through the months which have fol- 
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lowed, yet this year's havc surpassed 
them. Both collectively and individu- 
ally we have felt our vision enlarged, 
and our spiritual experience deepened 
by the new revelation received of 


God’s love and grace. 
* * 3 


The wonderful and holy influences 
of the presence of the Master pervaded 
the whole place, as His servant un- 
folded to us the mind of Christ. There 
are some blessings which cannot be 
explained on paper. 


x* * * 
‘ The half can never be told.’ 
* * * 


It has been an immense privilege to 
share in such a soul-refreshing, heart- 
stirring experience, so rich in blessing, 
inspiration, and counsel. I felt the 
presence of the Holy Spirit throughout 
all the Meetings, in the songs, the 
prayers, and the testimonies, as well 
as in the words of the Colonel and the 
wonderful light she gave us on ' The 
Mind of Jesus! How many prayers 
went up from my heart that I might 
grow more and more like Him! I want 
to go back to my ‘comrades to bless, 
inspire, and help them. God will help 
me, I believe. 


ANOTHER VISITOR FROM OVERSEAS. 
A * * 


To me the Councils have been a 
great inspiration and blessing, sending 
me back to work with stronger faith 
and determination to pnt all there is 
of me into the work God has given me 
to do. One thing that impressed me 
greatly was the wonderful understand- 
ing of our Leaders, even when pushing 
us up to attempt what seems almost 


impossible to some of us. 
* * * 


Jesus Himself drew near and was 
with us. Our Leader just identified 
herself with the Cross, only wanting 
to lead us afresh to the feet of the 
Master, where we could get all neces- 
sary wisdom to deal with our many 
problems. ' We said to Him afresh: 

‘Now, Lord, in willingness of love, 
I'll tread the Cross-bound way.’ But 
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it is impossible to do justice to the 
Councils in words; we are going back 
to our tasks to try and live our im- 
pressions. 

* * 

À most inspiring time. The con- 
sciousness of God's presence and the 
realization of one's own need came to- 
gether. Personally, I received much 
blessing ! 

x * 

The breath of God, renewing, re- 
freshing, and inspiring ; givin~ impetus 
to greater love, faith, and effort. 

* * * i 

These days have excelled all the 
good times that went before! What 
blessing, inspiration, encouragement, 
and uplifting for every one of us! We 
came believing for ` soul-refreshing 
times, and the presence of God did in- 
deed come very near to`us. 

No words can express how much we 
appreciate our dear Colonel's words to 
us. Jf we could only live up to all that 
has been taught in these Councils, 
what a wonderful Army ours would 
be! 

* * * 

We go back td do greater things for 
the Kingdom of God than ever before. 
Our Leader's message, Philippians ii. 
5-8, will stay with us, and our desire 
is more closely to follow Christ. 

x* * * 

Swanwick henceforth will be for me 
a hallowed spot. There came to us 
there another taste of the sweet sister- 
hood among Salvation Army Officers; 
a renewed vision of the world’s needs, 
its sin and suffering; a better under- 
standing of the means at our disposal 
to cope with them; a new song of 
thankfulness for the opportunity given 
by The Army and a deeper love for 
the Lord Jesus. Surely good results 
for three days’ Meetings. To listen to 
Colonel Catherine Booth has been a 
feast for mind and heart and soul. 

AN OVERSEAS VISITOR. 
* % + 

Jeffrey Farnol has said: ' Man is a 
pebble thrown into the pool of life; 
a splash, a bubble, and he is gone! 
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But the ripples of influence he leaves 
behind go.on widening and ever widen- 
ing until they reach the farthest bank.’ 

The’ time spent at our Councils in 
Swanwick was all too short. We have 
been in a pool of light and life; the 
different accents in the voices of our 
comrades were lovely. They are gone 
from Swanwick, but the influence of 
those sacred days in Council will, Iam 
sure, widen out and out, not only in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and over 
to Ireland, but will indeed reach: the 
farthest shore, and we shall rejoice in 
remembering His message -(Philip- 
pians ii. 5-8), through our beloved 
Leader, Colonel Booth. 

* ^ * 


A time of humiliating before the 
Lord ;. uplifting by His Holy Spirit; 
of new determinations; new resolves 
following floods of light; increased 
faith and enlarged vision. 

+ * * 

Thank God I was there, but, best of 
all, He was there, and was that any 
wonder when that crowd of His Blood- 
washed servants met together? This 
was by along way the best of the three 
Conferences we have had with our 
dear Colonel Booth. On going into 
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my httle room | aa ‘Whence to 
me this waste of love? = 

‘Our Scripture portion was, ‘ Let this 
mind be in you which was also ein 
Christ Jesus.’ As Colonel quoted these 
lines, the cry—looking on many of our 
shortcomings—was, ‘With man this 
is impossible,’ but faith answered 
back, ‘With God all things are pos- 
sible '—yes, all! At the closing Meet- 
ing numbers claimed afresh their com- 
plete Saviour and returned to their 
commands strong in His might to save 
poor sinners. 

À VETERAN. 
* * * 

Our Women's Social Officers are 
sometimes thought to be so engrossed 
in their work as to be solemn and even 
sad.  Burdened as they are, they 
know upon whom to cast their cares, 
and, with faith strengthened by what 
they have seen accomplished through 
His mighty power, they go about their 
work happy and free. Indeed, com- 
rade-visitors from other sections of. 
the great Salvation Army were agreed 
that there is no crowd of Officers in 
The: Salvation Army who can, upon 
occasion, be more rollickingly happy 
than those who wear upon their 
epaulettes the letters * W.S.W."' 


- 
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: (Continued from page 467) 


The boy who was in rags is now a 
fine young man and a credit to his 
father. 

‘ And what of the other boy, the pub- 
lican's son ?.' asked the present writer. 

* He, too,’ was Brother Richardson’s 
delighted reply, ' has done well. We 
have always kept in close touch with 
him; he is an engineer and, curiously 


enough, was married only last week.' 

On the platform, in the ring, and in 
conversation, our comrade talks freely 
and fluently—except on one subject. 
Emotion always conquers his efforts to 
tell what two little boys looked like, and 
what he felt like, when he saw them 
in an Ipswich roadway fourteen years 
ago. 
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1, The General speaking in an Open-Air Meeting at Stirling, and with him is Captain Ogedengbe, 
a dark-skinned native of West Africa. 


2. Wood for construction of a new Salvation Army Hall in Vendaland, South Africa. 


3. Wood and destruction. The piled-up remains of the Kaisa District Headquarters at Vansar, 
Gujerat, ruined by floods. n 
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To EXORCIZE A DEVIL 


IN ADDITION TO BEAUTIFUL INCIDENTS. OF CONVERSION AMONG THE 
PEOPLE OF KOREA, LIEUT.~-COLONEL TwiLLEY DESCRIBES CRAZY HEATHEN 
RITES HE WITNESSED IN THAT COUNTRY 


OREA, Land of Morning 

Calm, once secluded and 

known as the Hermit King- 

dom, and now part of the 
Japanese Empire—about. this interest- 
ing and populous country, in i's re- 
markable modern phase, and about 
Army work and developments therein, 
an opportunity occurs to obtain first- 
hand authoritative information. For 
Lieut.-Colonel Twilley and Mrs. 
Twilley have just arrived in England 
after spending thirteen years in Korea, 
during the first six of 
which he was Training 
Home Principal, and 
during the last seven 
Chief Secretary. 

* There is something 
very lovable about the 
Koreans,’ declared the 
Lieut.-Colonel, on be- 
ing interviewed. 
‘They are very teach- 
able, and you feel they are, so to 
speak, stretching out their hands for 
knowledge and light. For the Koreans 
are conscious of being behindhand as a 
nation and they look to the Western 
World for guidance. 

<“ All the World ” readers will be 
generally aware of the position. Korea, 
which is approximately the size of Eng- 
land and has some 19,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, was annexed to Japan in rgrio. 
Under its present rulers it is making 
astounding progress. The Japanese are 
introducing sanitation into its cities, 
besides widening the roads and carry- 
ing out other reforms in local admini- 
stration. Moreover, they have estab- 
lished model farms up and down the 
country and are taking other measures 
to improve agricultural methods, with 
the result that already there is a great 
increase in the volumé of rice and other 
crops. Of course, with Western virtues 
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there have come Western vices. For 
instance, when first we went to Korea 
it was possible to count on the fingers 
of one hand all the cases of drunken- 
ness one saw in the streets. Now, alas, 
no.day passes but one sees quite a 
number of persons the worse for alco- 
hol. Against this imported evil The 
Army takes vigorous measures, not- 
ably by publishing every year a special 
' Anti-Drink " number of ‘‘ The War 
Cry." The first issue was of 20,000, 
and it was felt to be an experiment. 
However, all the copies were disposed 
of, and there has been an annual in- 
crease of circulation, the number 
printed last year being 60,000. Many 
readers of our Anti-Drink *‘ Crys”? 
have, in consequence of appeals con- 
tained therein, taken the pledge, while 
a goodly proportion of these have 
advanced still further and become fol- 
lowers of Christ. More special issues 
have also been directly responsible for 
the formation of several Corps. Most 
of our work, you know, is in the vil- 
lages, but many of the larger towns 
have Corps. During the past few years 
new and larger Halls have been pro- 
vided, and several more are in course 
of erection.’ . 

The Colonel was asked as to.the evil 
wrought by a second Western impor- 
tation—the cinema. - 
~* A very wretched quality of films,’ 
he called: 'has been shown in the 
past, including a lot of French pictures 
more or less indecent. Happily, how- 
ever, the Japanese authorities have 
now taken up the matter and instituted 


„a pretty strict censorship.’ 


‘Does The Army encounter much 
difficulty because of mental and spiri- 
tual darkness in Korea?’ 

‘Yes; one of our great difficulties 
arises from the superstitions of the 
people. Buddhism has not any great 
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hold upon them, notwithstanding the 
active propaganda going on through- 
out the country. These efforts chiefly 
affect the Japanese. Among educated 
Koreans Confucianism is an influence, 
but the common people are chiefly 
affected by Shamanism, or devil- 
worship. Female sorcerers called 
mudangies play a prominent part in 
this belief, and are engaged to exorcise 
spirits and cure diseases. Of course, 
the practices are in the main carried on 
in obscurity, but during a short fur- 
Jough in the hilis with my wife and 
family I happened upon some actual 
rites that were taking place in an old 
Korean temple. That amazing experi- 
ence opened my eyes to the sort of 
thing that occurs.’ 

‘Will you kindly describe the adven- 
ture, so that '' All the World "' readers 
may also have their eyes opened? ’ 

‘ Well,’ replied Colonel Twilley, ‘ it 
happened on Nam San, the South 
Mountain, which looks so majestic 
from Seoul. Our curiosity being ex- 
cited by sounds of human wailing, 
mingled with weird music, we 
approached the old temple and were 
permitted to enter it. So, after remov- 
ing our boots, we went in and sat on 
mats on the floor after the manner of 
the thirty or so persons forming the 
congregation. And soon we were in- 
tently watching proceedings on which 
all eyes were riveted. These proceed- 
ings centred round a powerfully-built 
man who was in a crouching position, 
with an abject look on his face. Around 
and about him danced several 
mudangs, the leader indulging in 
frantic contortions and brandishing a 
huge knife in one hand and in the other 
& fork that must have been four feet in 
length. With the latter she prodded 
the man and with the former she made 
lunges at him, as if threatening to slice 
Off his head and limbs. Although 
greatly disconcerted, 
accepted all these assaults, real and 
feigned, in an unresisting spirit, as 
though sharing the belief that he was 
possessed by an evil spirit and that 
these Korean witches were able to rid 


through the open door- 


the poor man. 
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him of the intruder. It appeared that 
our companions on the floor included, 
besides officials of the temple, the wife, 
mother, and other relatives of the 
sufferer. And sufferer is no exagger- 
ated term, for the poor fellow was sub- 
jected to a long-drawn-out ordeal. We 
were destined to witness two hours of 
it, and goodness knows how long the 
affair had been in progress before we 
arrived. It appeared that the man was 
afflicted with an internal malady and 
deemed to be ''possessed." But to 
continue my description of what hap- 
pened, the leader's wild play with 
knife and fork had a dramatic termina- 
tion when, with a yell, she sent both 
implements hurtling 
over our. heads and out 


way. Then this repul- 
sive-looking female 
danced off to a long 
side-table laden with 
various kinds of 
food — rice, cakes, 
sweets, fruit, fish, 
meat, wine, etc. Seiz- 
ing a handful of cooked rice and 
whisking back to her victim, she 
rubbed some on his back and some on 
his chest, ramming the remainder into 
his mouth. Then she vigorously slapped 
his cheeks and proceeded to scream in 
his ear a number of questions, to 
which, as though possessed by a dumb 
devil, he made no reply. She now 
seized his top-knot and resumed her 
circular dancing, dragging the poor 
wretch after her. Next she demanded 
money, whereat a’ woman relative 
stepped forward and gave her some; 
after which this erratic prjestess darted 
back to the food table and.seized two 
large pieces of meat. Making a hole 
in one piece, she plastered it firmly on 
the man’s head, with his top-knot 
sticking through the hole. Then there 
occurred a pause, when the chief 
mudang communicated to the man’s 
relatives some messages she professed 
to have received from the under-world. 
The relatives bowed low and spoke 
their thanks. Then the wild dancing 
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recommenced, some of the mudangs 
putting on fresh robes while others 
visited and knelt before pictures of 
Various gods that hung on the walls. It, 
was not long, however, before further 
indignities were offered to the “ man 
possessed." He was seized by the 
neck and pushed over, which proved a 
preliminary to getting him on all fours 
and dancing on his back. Finally the 
mudangs made him dance with them, 
after arraying him in one of their 
robes. Amid the beating of drums and 
the clang of cymbals, the poor wretch 
was compelled to go on dancing round 
the temple until he was manifestly on 
the verge of collapse. A mudang now 
took water in her mouth and squirted 
it in his face. Thus revived, he con- 
tinued awhile longer, then fell prostrate 
and insensible. Not even now were the 
crazy rites at an end. 
dancers fetched. willow twigs, with 
which the victim was whipped on his 
hands and face until he recovered con- 
sciousness. Finally came an ordeal by 
fire. Flaming sheets of paper were 
waved about him and also about his 
mother, wife, and other relatives. And 
so at last the mad business ended. The 
mudangs were asked as to the man’s 
condition. They said he was “‘a little 
better." He certainly didn’t look it.’ 

‘Does The Army secure Converts? ’ 
the interviewer asked, ‘from among 
the mudangs? ’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Colonel. ‘ Among 
others there was a woman who, with 
her son, used to ‘‘ run’? a little shrine 
or temple on the hill-side. They 
became converted, destroyed their 
temple, and linked up with The Army. 
Other intergsting Korean cases could 
be mentioned. There was, for instance, 
faithful Long Kim, who was deeply, 
grieved because his daughter, aged 
seventeen, was subject to fits. The 
Army Officer suggested they should 
jointly pray for the girl’s recovery at 
5 o'clock every morning for forty con- 
secutive days. Long Kim zealously 
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complied, and their united faith bore 
fruit. The girl had no more fits. 
Another Korean, a Corps Sergeant- 
Major, was so oppressed by a sense of 
the sinfulness of his village that he 
retired to the mountains ahd spent 
three days and nights in prayer and 
fasting ;.so that his neighbours, not 
knowing what had become of him, 
grew concerned for his safety. On re- 
appearing in their midst at a Meeting 
he gave his testimony, and fourteen 
persons were converted. Another in- 
teresting occurrence was connectéd 
with a recent Convert who was con- 
science-stricken about his devotion to 
tobacco and to an occasional glass of 
wine. So he also withdrew to the 
mountains, where he dug a little grave 
and solemnly interred his pipe and 


- wine-cup. Reappearing in his village, 


he told the people what he had done, 
testifying that the longing for tobacco 
and drink had left him, whereupon 
several souls entered into Salvation. 

* One rather amusing matter is per- 
haps worth mentioning. You must 
know that outside of Christian com- 
munities the Korean girls are never ' 
given any personal name of their own; 
their designation is Daughter of So- 
and-So, Wife of So-and-So, Mother of 
So-and-So. On conversion they, of 
course, receive Christian names; and 
the Koreans make a point that the 
minister, or, in the case of The Army, 
the Officer, should himself choose the 
name and entirely on his own initia- 
tive. Well, I was given the privilege 
of christening a baby girl whose twe 
sisters had been christened by other 
Army Officers. What my unassisted 
choice would have been need not be 
mentioned, but before the ceremony 
took place her father came to me and 
wistfully entreated, ‘‘ Please don’t call 
her Mary. I already have a Big Mary 
and a Little Mary, and it would be 
awkward to have a third Mary." SoI 
christened the little one Martha.’ 

A. E. Coppinc. 
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AN ANTWERP APPRECIATION 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SALVATION WARFARE i 


Army Tri-colour was hoisted in 

Antwerp, hard by the forest of 

masts flying the flags of many 
nations. At a glance it is easy to 
understand that the city's quayside 
mileage and splendid dock accommo- 
dation help to make the ' Liverpool of 
the Continent ' worthy of such a desig- 
nation. 

By reason of the coming and going 
of so many ships and men, it will be 
understood that, though the population 
of Antwerp is predominantly Flemish, 
there is a considerable admixture of 
other races, and the city .has many 
Dutch characteristics. It is for this 
reason, we suppose, that we found two 
women Netherlander Officers in charge 
of the Corps. 

With smiles and nods, no less than 
words, they made us understand that 
they had been 'lent' from Holland. 
Though there is, as elsewhere in Bel- 
gium, a good deal of French spoken, 
it is for the Flemish element that the 
Dutch Officers are required. It was, 
we noted, the same in Brussels, where 
we met the active and genial Corps 
Commander who, in addition to the 
usual gatherings at which French is 
spoken, announced special Meetings 
for Flemish-speaking friends and com- 
rades. 

As the reader will no doubt be aware, 
the names of thoroughfares and all 
public notices—not only in Antwerp, 
but elsewhere in Belgium—are dis- 
played in the two languages mentioned, 
and occasionally certain others need 
to be included, for there 1s no mistak- 
ing the cosmopolitan character of the 
population of this Scheldt-side city, 
which is regarded as  Belgium's 
premier coramercial centre. 

Having begun by reference to the 
forests of ship-masts—though, for that 
matter, there are ‘forests’ of chim- 
neys, towers, and steeples rich with 
-suggestion of many an attractive 


[ is thirty-seven years since The 
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avenue of interest down which we 
might stray—we may as well begin 
with the sailor element. This, by 
reason of the many nationalities of 
those who go down to the sea in ships, 
makes a special appeal to The Saliva- 
tion Ármy here, and The Army is well 
known to John Sailorman, whether he 
hails from Hull or Shanghai, and no 
matter what the colour of his com- 
plexion. 

So many of the men whom our com- 
rades meet are ‘ birds of passage,’ that 
it is impossible to measure up the good 
done, ‘but whether at the Sailors’ 
Home or in connexion with the Corps 
work, this may be taken for granted. 

Our Officers and other comrades fre- 
quently have questions put to them 
concerning The Army’s work. And 
the questions are in French, German, 
Flemish, and other tongues. Moving 
about amongst the people with ‘ War 
Crys ’ coming from different countries, 
it will be readily understood that many 
a heart-chord long silent has been 
touched and made to vibrate by the 
faithful and loving labours of our com- 
rades, and that many a prodigal boy 
has been influenced for righteousness, 
even up to the point of actual conver- 
sion, as a result of The Army’s pres- 
ence in Antwerp. 

At the Sailors’ Home, which is con- 
veniently situated at 45 rue du Bois, 
not far from the docks, we were in- 
troduced by Major Emile Muller, the 
Commander of the Sub-Territory, to 
newly-promoted “Ensign, and Mrs. 
Anscombe, the: English Officers in 
charge, who prior to their coming to 
Belgium, were in Italy. The Ensign's 
wife shoulders her full share of respon- 
sibility, and they are supported in their 
efforts by the energetic and smiling 
Lieutenant Belle, who, as his speech 
reveals, hails from the north of Eng- 
land, and by Lieutenant de Spa a 
Flemish Officer. 

There was a ‘full house’ on the 
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occasion of our visit. The seamen 
who crowded the restaurant were of 
various nationalities. Though they 
differed in colour and speech they were, 
as it seemed to us, quite content to be 
under The Army’s roof, and they were 
enjoying a good meal in the completest 
security, at a minimum expenditure. 
Most of the men are in residence, 
though the restaurant is open for all 
who come. 

The Ensign informed us that the 
number of beds supplied in 1926 was 
24,985. The number of meals was 
45,656. As a rule the men who come 
are not ‘ down and out,’ but free meals 
were given to 471 hungry men and 
lads. During the year twelve men were 
visited in hospital, temporary employ- 
ment was found for twenty-two, and 
parcels of clothing were supplied to 
fifty-eight needy men. The average 
attendance at the Meetings held in the 
Home was forty-four. Altogether some 
fifty-six gatherings were held, in which 
ten conversions were recorded. 

The building, which has accommoda- 
tion for eighty-three nightly and is 
generally full, may be known by the 
words, ‘Leger des Heils ’—‘ The 
Salvation Army ’—‘ Armée du Salut,’ 
adorning its front, while for the infor- 
mation of the newly-arrived, are the 
words ' Zeemanshuis’ and ‘ Sailors’ 
Home.’ There is also a list of The 
Army’s other overseas Homes for Sea- 
men on the front of the building, and 
a swinging sign, ‘ The - Salvation 
Army Sailors’ Home,’ which may be 
seen from a distance. 

The hard work and systematic and 
skilful. efforts of the Officers have 
effected a great change; many im- 
_ provements five been made, and there 
will be more, but there is need for ex- 
tension, as the present building is not 
large enough, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a fairly commodious place. 

It was easy to see that the spiritual 
side of the work made its special appeal 
to the Ensign, who realizes the mission- 
ary character of what is done. The 
other Sunday afternoon he counted 
men representing eighteen different 
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nationalities, and very often when the 
men are in difficulty they consult him.. 
The Ensign sees the Consuls and visits 
ships and hospitals as circumstances. 
may require. 

Many are the links between this 
Home and humbler homes overseas. A 
Norwegian father, anxious about his 
wayward boy, waits on the loving ser- 
vice of our comrade; in another in- 
stance it is in the German Fatherland 
that anxiety is put to rest by re-assur- 
ing news sent from Antwerp concern- 
ing a prodigal. 

Just as during the three years of their 
labours the place has improved and 
there is an air of increased brightness 
and cleanliness, so in many with whom 
our comrades get into contact there is a 
movement towards better things. To 
help to keep a man sober and straight 
and law-abiding is a good thing. Many 
a wild, reckless son of the sea has been 
restrained and tamed, but the chief aim 
of our workers here, as everywhere, is 
to win souls for Christ, and to help to 
prepare the hearts of those who are not 
actually won, for the message they will 
undoubtedly hear in some distant part | 
when they go ashore and see The Army 
in the Open-Air. So it is that one 
branch of our operations helps another. 

The Antwerp Corps is situated at 
Entrepotplaats V. The Army has occu- 
pied the present neat and compact little 
building for some fifteen years, but at 
various other centres long before that 
good work had been carried on. "The 
Officers, Ensign Swaanswyk and Lieu- 
tenant van Hoog, who had been two 
years in charge of the Corps, and who 
were farewelling, spoke gratefully of 
the way God had helped them, and 
they were by no means eager to leave 
the scene- of their happy labours. 

The Hall, which is on the ground 
floor below the Quarters, is a neat- 
looking, white-shuttered place with 
‘Leger des Heils’ plainly displayed 
outside. The list of the regular Meet- 
ings is indicated outside the door. 
Within is a compact and cosy little con- 
venticle. There is a neat oaken hand- 
rail and Bible-rest, and an inviting oak 
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organ with stops—the gift of a woman 
publican who: was converted some 
years ago, and who, after she found 
Salvation, cleared out of her business 
and instead sold organs. We also 
noticed an excellent original crayon 
portrait of the Army Founder on the 
wall—the work of a young Convert— 
as well as portraits of the General and 
Mrs. Booth. 

The building, we estimated, holds 
about sixty people, and the Officers' 
Quarters overhead, we were informed 
by Major Muller, is the best in Bel- 
gium. There are thirty-six Soldiers 
on the Roll, and though the Soldier- 
ship, by reason of the changeful occu- 
pation of many of the people whom The 
Army influences, is not a considerable 
one, The Army is far more in public 
evidence than mere numbers would 
appear to suggest. The little Hall is 
crowded each Sunday evening, and 
good audiences attend the various 
other gatherings. 

The Sunday night Open-Air on the 
Plaats, right in front of the clearly- 
indicated Hall, attracts many people, 
and in the various Meetings the sound 
of the harmonium and mandoline and 
violin add enjoyment to the singing. 
The Officers are musical, and the Corps 
Secretary (a Sister-comrade) is like- 
wise, so tuneful and hearty singing is 
a strong feature of the Open-Air work. 
In residences with the Officers (pro 
tem.) was a Candidate who was busy 
learning French in order that her 
Training Garrison days in Paris might 
prove the more profitable to her. 

Many kinds of folk listen to The 
Army. especially in the Open-Air. The 
Ensign has seen at the same time 
Chinese, English, Norwegian, and 
Danish sailors standing round the 
ring. Now and then Salvationists 
from other countries make themselves 
known and take part in the testimonies. 
One such was a Chinese comrade who, 
hailing from the Chinese Corps at 
Limehouse, London, was helped by the 
Ensign, first at Rotterdam VIII, where 
she was previously stationed, and again 
at Antwerp. So happy was this com- 
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rade over the opportunities of service 
afforded him-under the Blood-and-Fire 
Flag that he presented the Officers 
with a framed portrait of himself,- 
which we saw hanging in the Quarters. 
The Corps Colour-Sergeant is a good 
representative of the Antwerp Local 
Officers. He was a big sinner beforé 
his conversion, and was a great 
fighter. For thirty years past his 
energies have been used in the service 
of God, and he is proud of the oppor- 
tunity to carry the Flag. l 
The Secretary, who was converted 
in Antwerp many years ago, is a Nor- 
wegian and a splendid Salvationist. 
There have been some blessed con- 
versions during the stay of the Officer. 
* but they sail away,’ says the Ensign. 
One such was a sea-captain who, 
while intoxicted, heard the harmonium 
playing and, catching the strains of a 
Salvation song, knocked at the door. 
The Ensign, like all Officers at such 
centres as this, exercises the utmost 
caution. But in the case mentioned she 
did not hestitate, but ' buttonholed ' 
the intoxicated man about his soul, the 
result being that at last he sought and 
found Salvation. He stayed in Ant- 
werp long enough to witness a brave 
confession for Christ, and then went 
back to Holland, where he got another 
ship. Later by letter-he signalled * alt 
well,’ and long months after, smiling 
with gladness of heart and full of grati- 
tude to God, he put into Antwerp with 
his ship en route for East Africa, and 
confirmed his earlier signal by what he 
said and did. Then he sailed away, 
comforted by the knowledge that his 
Officers and our other comrades were 
praying that he might bg kept stead- 
fast. In his testimony he said that he 
wanted to thank the Ensign because, 
through God's mercy, she had helped 
to make a man of him. Later, to- 
gether with a donation, came news 
from Germany of his marriage and of 
his taking his ship round the world 
with a wief for company, with the 
encouraging word that he would 
always be grateful to God that he had 
met The Salvation Army in Antwerp. 
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“ALL THE WORLD' readers who do not see 
‘The War Cry? miss something which 
brings great joy and interest to uncounted 
numbers, both of Salvationists and outsiders 
—the almost weekly two columns from the 
General. Either in the form of an interview, 
or as extracts from his Journal, these 
columns give an insight to his mind on cur- 
rent affairs, both within and outside Army 
ranks. 

Recentiy his burning topic has been the 
Great Salvation Siege. He claims that ‘ The 
Army does know about the great evils and 
problems which afflict and confront the com- 
munity,’ and is confident that ‘ such an out- 
pouring of generous sympathy and holy zeal 
for souls as we are about to witness has never 
been seen in the history of The Army 
throughout the Territory.’ His first word 
of advice—and it still holds—was: ' Let us 
pray. 

# * * 

A ' blessed day’ was the recent Thursday 
spent by the General at Sunbury with a com- 
pany of Retired Officers. Mellow seasons of 
prayer, song, testimony, and counsel were 
enjoyed by all, and the intercourse between 
these veteran warriors, some of whom had 
not met each other or their beloved Leaders 
for years, was verily, as one put it, ‘ a fore- 
taste of Heaven.’ Thanking the General, as 
they came close up for hand-clasps and per- 
sonal words, they heard his voice replying 
by thanking them. ‘1 had longed to visit 
Sunbury, but never expected to,’ was the glad 
cry of one faithful warrior. 

* * * 


These Notes are written too early to in- 
clude any account of the brief Motor Cam- 
paign during which the General, on October 
8th and gth, will have visited a number of 
Corps, including Walsall, Birmingham, 
Tamworth, and Sutton. 'The unique charm 
of such a run is, of course, the roadside 
encounters, and the opportunity given to 
Salvationists of small places to get a glimpse 
of their honoured Army Chieftain. 

The General wil, in November, conduct 
the Annual Congress and Repentance Day 
gatherings in Germany, and will also visit 
Brussels for two Meetings. 

* * * 

Mrs. Booth's most important recent ap- 
pointment was at Swanwick, where, during 
two periods of several days, she met-large 


the recent terrible floods in India. 





companies of British Field Officers in the 
most important series of Councils yet held in 
the country. Supported by the British Com- 
missioner, the Field Secretary, and some 
Officers from overseas, Mrs. Booth gave her- 
self whole-heartedly to the great purpose in 
hand. One certain result will be an immense 
impetus to the work of the Siege. 
* ud + 

Another October event of significant 
interest and value concerned the departure 
for Australia of the S.S. Vedic, which—as 
our readers are aware—is carrying 700 
migrants, under the auspices of The Salva- 
tion Army, to that land of opportunity, 200 
of them being boys trained for Farm Work 
at The Salvation Army Land Colony. 

A Meeting was arranged for the day before 
the sailing, its scene the Council Chamber 
of the Guildhall; its President the Lord 
Mayor of London; the speakers: General 
Booth, the Right Hon. Lord Lovat, K.T., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. (Chairman, 
Overseas Settlement Committee), and General 
Sir Granville de Laune: Ryrie, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (High Commissioner for Australia). 
Lieut.-Commissioner Unsworth accompanies 
the S.S. Vedic, in charge of the party, with 
an efficient staff of helpers. 

* * * 


On another page will be found some 
account of the visit of Commander Evange- 
line Booth to London. It was a privilege to 
share in her welcome at Charing Cross— 
after the wonderful successful events in 
Paris—and the great Meeting at Westminster 
Central Hall, whose space limits were regret 
fully discovered by the disappointed thou- 
sands shut outside. 

* * * 


Among this month's ‘ All the World’ illus. 
trations will be observed one or two which 
give some slight idea of the damage done by 
Large 
areas of Gujerat, Sind, and Orissa have been 
inundated, with consequent destruction to 
property, and the means of livelihood for 
many humble, hard-working families. The 
Army’s people and property hgve been seri. 
ously involved, and, needless to say, strenu- 
ous efforts are on foot for the relief of the 
sufferers. 

* * * 

Colonel Mary Booth, Territorial Comman- 

der for Germany, was in London to sbare in 


$ 
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. the welcome .to Commander Evangeline 


Booth. A flying visit to ‘ All the World 
office was paid by .the Colonel, who spoke 
with enthusiasm of the recent visit of her 
brother,” Brigadier Bernard, 
The occasion was a Council, in Berlin, for 
Bandsman and Songsters, and the high 
ideals placed before them made practical 
appeal to that warm- hearted company of 
musicians. The only regret was that Mrs. 
Bernard was not able to be there, We are 
glad, however, that she is making a good 


recovery after her recent serious operation, 


* * * 


We are delighted to have in our pages this 
month a spontaneous contribution from the 
pen of Lady Frances Balfour—a long-proved 


and much-valued friend of The Army. Lady 


Frances, who is sister-in-law to H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, has-again and again added 
her forceful and eloquent tribute to the value 
of The Army’s Social Work, and her voice 
will, we greatly hope, be, heard on Novem- 
ber rst at the Women’s iie Annual Gather- 
ing in London. 


* * 


Readers of our serial story, ' The Zulu 
Queen,’ will observe that, after all, it is not 
finishing until the year's end. The sincere 
prayer both of its subject and its writer is 
that young readers especially will be inspired 
by the record tó equally daring warfare on 
ud of the souls of the God- A tug and 
8i 
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* * 


Again mu ear, during the hop- picking 
season, The Salvation Army has been at 
work, and on a larger scale than ever, among 
the eighty thousand pickers living in camps 
on or near the scene of their toil. With first- 


to Germany. © 
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aid for hurts, hot drinks, iuie for the chil- 
dren, music, song, Meetings, personal talks, 
and practical help, the Slum Sisters, 'Corps 
musicians, and Officers from other bran 
have co-operated—to the obvious satisfactio 
of the hoppers, whose only annual * holiday ' 
this often is. Far-reaching Salvation effects 
will, we doubt not, again be observed. 

: * * * 

In leaving the White: Shield Maternity 
Home, Portland, Oregon, in order to equip 
and open a new one in Denver, Colorado, 
Adjutant Maude Lee returned to the Pro- 
vince commanded in her childhood by her 
father, the late Lieut.-Colonel Harry Lee. 
Denver is known as the-‘ mile-high city,’ and 
during the opening months fifty-three girls 
and forty- -eight babies were cared for. The 
tiny ‘arrivals’ were of many nationalities, 
and included a pair of coloured twins. 

* * -¥ 

* Do Salvationists love and use the Bible? ’ 
was a question often asked in the days of 
misunderstanding. Two incidents come to 
our notice almost together psu fn or; 
Bible on board ship. One will be foun 
among the ‘ Privileged Peeps into a Con. | 
ductor's Diary ’ in this number (a much- 
treasured ‘ Guide’ given to a passenger who 
had no Bible, and had suddenly awakened 
to the need of one). The other told of a 
high.born Indian lady who, during intimate 
deck-chair talks with a sister-Officer, became 
possessed of an intense desire to read the 
Bible-of which Mrs. Colonel so beautifully 
talked. That led to the loan—for the rest 
of the voyage—of this comrade's own pre- 
cious Bible, she meanwhile using her hus- 
band's. Who can say what the Word, which 
never returns void, has achieved^ere this, in 
two hearts? 





LONDON BAND'S TENTH OVERSEAS CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 463) 


' historic Hotel de Ville, was an event 


in which the whole city appeared to be 
interested, and where Lieut.-Colonel 
Nicholson, as the representative of In- 
ternational Headquarters, and Band- 
master Punchard, as the 
leader, were privileged to inscribe 
their names in the Book of Gold. After 
a warm-hearted official tribute had 
been paid to the splendid samaritan 
work of-The Army, the Band was privi- 
leged to play in.the Grande Salon of 
the historit and picturesque building. 

The Paris, programme included 
triumphant day and night marches 
through. the city's principal boule- 


. vards, a densely-crowded gathering in 


. 4 


Band's. 


the Salle Centrale, and a festival given 
to upwards of twelve thoásand people 
in the La Villette district, at the Parc 
Des Buttes Chaumont. 

As an evidence of the fine Spirit of 
the Bandsmen, it is worth noting that, 


‘as upon former occasiéns, the men 


gave up the whole of their holidays to 
take part in the campaign, to the cost 
of which they each contributed gener- 
ously. On arrival back at Chalk Farm 
Bandmaster Punchard and the Band 
were accorded a civic reception by His 
Worship the Mayor of St. Pancras 
(Rev. R. C. Morrel, M.A.), over which 
Lieut.-Colonel Zealley, the Divisional 
Commander, presided. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS AMID THE 


PALM 


TREES 


A RECOLLECTION OF HAPPY YOUTH IN THE DurcH EAST INDIES 


HUNDER rumbling around 

the blue mountains encircling 

Bandoeng, Java, and tropical 

rain on the leaves of the 
palms in Javastraat of that garden city, 
render a symphony to which the 
stranger 
is willing 
long to 
listen. The 
c o ntinual 
deep bass 
of the 
grumbling 
. heavens 
and the unbroken ' shirree-shirree ” of 
descending water—‘ rain-drops ’ is too 
delicate a word!—seem in some 
strange manner to interpret the violent 
spirit of the elements in the exquisite 
island of the Dutch East Indies; and 
one afternoon last December the 
writer found no use for his afternoon 
book as, from a room in The Army’s 
Rest House, he watched the moving 
curtain of rain. 

Sleep, nevér far distant at that hour 
in Java, would doubtless have 
swallowed the spell of rain had not 
another sound, so distant as to be 
almost an illusion, startled him into 
curious attention. Somewhere in the 
distance voices were raised in song. 
Large fragments of the melody were 
washed away by the rain and thunder, 
but what remained was of such potency 
that in a moment flaming hibiscus and 
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drenched palms, polished stone floors 
and whitened walls faded out to give 
place to visions of a dark, cold street . 
in England with a group of muffled 
young people in Army uniform cluster- 
ing around a lamp and lifting their 
voices to break the silence of a Decem- 
ber night. 


Sweet chiming Christmas bells! 
They cheer us on our onward way, 
Sweet chiming Christmas bells ! 


By what means could that echo of 
home have found its way into Java’s 
upper plateau? <A certain ‘ throati- 
ness’ in the singing, an indefinable 
and yet essentially Oriental placidity— 
as though the singers were loud- 
speakers conveying the effort of some 
other person rather than themselves 
creating the souinds—this gave the key 
to the mystery. The girls in The Army 
Home next door were practising for 
their Christmas celebrations. 

What could Christmas mean to 
them? No freezing winds, no glowing 
fires, no snow on the hill-tops, no dark ` 
mid-days, no slushy streets filled with 
crowds of eager shoppers brought the 
Christmas spirit to this land of 
perpetual green and  enervating 
warmth. The carol seemed almost an 
impertinent intrusion until, "with second 
thoughts, came the knowledge that, 


. could they but understand it, Christ- 


mas meant more to these dark-skinned 
girls and boys in Army Homes in Java 


\ 


' plete than their know- 
else. 


, and one evening, at. 
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than to the lads and lasses who sing 
undef the lamps at home. — . 

, What standard could measure the 
value of Christmas, for instance, for 
one group of girls—those rescued from 
white slave traffickers? There are 
quite a number of them in The Army’s 
care in Java—Chinese girls, imported 


from the Empire where girls are not 


always as well ‘protected as the rice 
field or the pigs. On one occasion three 
were sent to Thé Army, and when they 
arrived they were wild as the ponies 
that roam in northern Manchuria. 
They spoke Chinese, a few words of 


Malay, no Dutch and no English, and 


they were little less fit for life with 
tables and chairs and bedrooms and 
hygienic observances 
than are the fleet- 
footed ponies, but the 
Officers bravely faced 
their formidable task 
of civilizing these 
wild girls) whose 
knowledge of the de- 
pravity of human 
nature was more com- 
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Many days passed, 


thé close of a Meeting 
in the Home, they 
knocked at the door. of the Matron's 
room. Would she answer a question? 
They had seen a picture and had been 


` told it was of Jesus on the Cross. Why 


did He have such big nails in His hands 
and feet? 
Praying fervently for the skil to 


enter the door, so unexpectedly pushed 
‘ajar, the Officer told them the story of 


Christmas and Eastertide, and two of 
thé girls asked if they could begin to 


‘love so loving a Saviour. 


The third member of this trio, 
snatched from the nethermost pit of 
degradation, did not yield so readily. 


_ Winsomeness 


- awful 
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She probably began with the extra 
handicap of a stormy temperament— ~ 
the riotous lives of many ancestors 
echoing strongly in her spirit—geme. 
while the other two gave evidence of 
a new life within them, displaying a 
miraculously ' different 
from the unloveliness of their former 
behaviour, she was sent to another 
Army Home in the country. There the 
battle continued, and latterly Miss 
Turbulence has so improved that she 
has become a Recruit of The Army. 

Another young girl rescued from the 
life of an eastern brothel 
rapidly caught the idea of Love that 
serves, and at her own request was 
sent to assist at The Army Eye Hospi- 
tal, Semarang. After 
a time‘she met a fine 
Chinese man, and is 
probably by this time 
his happy wife. She 
might have been a 
suffering outcast, ` fly- 
ing from the place 
that had ruined her in 
body and soul, had 
not The Army, in the 
name of Christ, cared 
“for her. 

Children might 
drop out of the skies 
in Java, judging from 
the way in which they .. 
are found independent of any parent; 
or home, ignorant of, where and when 
they came to be, and amazingly 
philosophical in their acceptance of 
themselves and their conditions. One 
such waif drifted into Djokja and saw 
there a group of smiling girls in grace- 
ful sarongs and spotless little coats. 
Some inherent sense of appreciation of 
their cleanliness must have stirred 
within her, for she inquired of them 
who they were and whence they came. 

‘I’m coming with you!' she 
announced when she heard that they all 
lived together in a Salvation Army 


* Ingenious decorations such as these which were devised and manufactured by the 
leper patients at Poloe Tsi Tyansang, Sumatra, for the visit of the General last year, 
bedeck The Army:;Leper Colonies in the Dutch East Indies during the Christmas season. 
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Home. 
known what a Salvation Army Home 
implied, she had nothing to lose by 
-L'avely facing the most mysterious of 
prospects. 

‘You can’t,’ they replied. ‘ You 
have to be lost and found before you 
come to our house. You'd better go 
to the police !’ 

This nameless, homeless child of the 
East had no fear of the police, so she 
reported to them that she would like 
to go where the other girls lived. 

* What is your name? ' they said. ` 

' I haven't got one,' was the reply. 

‘ Then we'll give you one,’ they said. 
* You're Emilie. How old are you, 
Emilie?’ ‘I must be quite fifteen,’ 


said Emilie gravely. At the outside- 


she could not have been more than six. 
So the’ population of that Home 
increased again, and Java lost another 
homeless, history-less waif. 

Bandoeng to Djokja is a weary 
journey for one whose blood expects 
frosts in December, but the writer 
arrived there in time to hear Emilie 
and her companions sing at their 
Christmas feast and to conceive a hope, 
not yet dead, that a party of girls from 
The Army Home in, Djokja will one 
day come to this country and sing 
with, and as charmingly as, the 
* Nestlings.' 

They sang three-part harmonies, and 
the memory of the deep, sonorous 
tones of the elder girls, like English 
contralto voices deepened and rounded 
by the tropical heat, remains—with the 
boom of the bass water-instruments in 
the gamelang orchestra, the sound of 
the thunder and rain and of the river 
that sings in Pelantoengan Valley, 
where is an Army Leper Colony—as 
Java’s most memorable sounds. 

Three of the girls in this tuneful 
company had been deposited by parents 
at a hospital and never claimed again ! 
The dilemma of the authorities as the 


days passed by and the recovered child- 


. patients waited for the parents who 
never arrived can well be imagined. 
. What would have happened to these 
| little parcels of lost luggage had not 


Although she could not nave. 
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The Army found room for them? Here 
they were, singing of ‘ the little Lord 
Jesus,' of whom they would most likely 
never have heard had they not-been 
deposited and claimed by that great 
foster-parent—The Salvation Army. 
Peals of laughter accompanied the 
tales of one Brother Klamata, who 
had been an actor before his conver- 
sion, and was now devoting his genius 
to the children at the ‘ Kirstfest,’ tell- 
ing them stories in the good old 
Christmas way. One of the boys who 
laughed loudest—there are ten boys 
and thirty-two girls in the Djokja 
Home—was so long in the place with- 
out speaking or smiling that the Offi- 
cers decided he must be an imbecile. 
He was thought to be about seven 
years old when he arrived—dirty, thin, 
hungry, and smitten with an awful 
solemnity, as though the child-spirit 
had been driven out and his body 
possessed by the spirit of weary and 
hopeless age. His great, dark eyes 
might have looked upon some horror 
that had frozen the child's soul. But 
little by little the laughter of his play- 
mates, the gentle voices of the Officers, 
the music and song, the cooing of the 
doves in the holy trees in the garden, 
the scampering and romping otf 
‘Lotta,’ the Home dog-—a cheerful 
dachshund of astonishing length and 
shortness of legs—and the sweetness 
of the Christmas story, told almost 
daily at Djokja, thawed the unnatural 
ice in this boy’s soul. His eyes 
brightened, he smiled, and one day he 
laughed aloud! He is now a happy 


‘Corps Cadet, trying to follow in the 


footsteps of the Saviour. 

Here also lives Ali, who provided an 
income for his father by again and 
again running home after he had been 
sold for ready money. He is an en- 
thusiastic little Salvationist to-day. 

To the north-west of this inland town 
is Semarang, where another company 
of girls live under The Army’s care, 
and there also the Christmas songs 
were sung, the Christmas story told, 
and dark memories of the past obliter- 

(Continued on page 490) 
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TWO CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN COMRADES 


OPEN-AIR TESTIMONIES OF FORMER LEGIONNAIRE AND POLICE OFFICER 
- ~- 


N a Saturday evening in the 
; Bohemian town of Pilsen, the 
great brewery centre situated 
! not far from Marienbad, at 
; one of the principal centres we found 
a densely-crowded Salvation Army 
Open-Air Meeting in progress. 

As we made our way in the direction 
of the music and singing we had to 
pass an open-air cinematograph which 
could be seen without charge. We 
thought it remarkable that, notwith- 
.standing the counter-attractions in the 


streets, The Army's Open-Air gather- ' 


ing should be so well attended. 

The keenest interest was manifested 
in the proceedings. The Army’s para- 
phernalia was closely observed; from 
the Blood-and-Fire Flag to the uni- 
forms, from the violin to the bass 
drum, everything came in for scrutiny, 
and here and there were those who 
purchased copies of ' The War Cry,' 
which our comrades circulated with 
discriminating zeal. 

A young man-Lieutenant was in the 
ring leading the singing whilst he 
manipulated his violin with swift effi- 
ciency. The music and singing over, 
he began to speak rapidly and fluently 
in Czechish, the language of the audi- 
ence. The Lieutenant was relating his 
experience. 

Evidently there was 
about him which commanded the 
special respect of the listeners. This 
was—in part, at any rate— due to the 
fact that he had been a Légionnaire ser- 
geant, in which capacity he had 
rendered signal service during the 
war. His experience was worth hear- 
ang: 

When the time for his last military 
training. arrived he, being now a con- 
verted man and a Salvation Army Offi- 
cer, went'to camp in his full Salvation 
Army uniform, expecting, and—such 
was his zeal—half hoping that he 
would meet with jeers and ridicule and 
opposition generally. 
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something 
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Instead, mainly because of his 
Légionnaire connexion, he was received 
with profound respect. This was a 
disappointment to him, as he found 
that he throve better spiritually dur- 
ing periods of opposition, and he was 
afraid that the high esteem in which he 
was held would prevent him from get- 
ting to the hearts of the men, whom he 
desired to win for Christ. 

His fear was that they would listen 
to him only as a Légionnaire sergeant, 
and he was determined that this should 
not be the principal reason. With him 
it was Salvationism or nothing. 

From the beginning of his camp life 
he took his stand for God and The 
Army in a cnc way. He went 
straight into the but where he was to 
live with other military units and, 
standing in the midst of all present, 
said: ‘I am a Salvation Soldier,’ 
and then he made it quite clear that his 
purpose was to win them for God. 

Having left his own hut, he went 
through the encampment from hut to 
hut, going right in amongst the men 
and announcing himself, not as a 
Légionnaire, but as a Soldier of God 
and The Salvation Army. 

During his training : experiences he 
distributed many Czech ‘ War Crys’ 
and copies of the Scriptures, and held 
many Meetings, in which he testified 
fearlessly. Also, when occasion 
offered, he prayed with the men, num- 
bers of whom sought his help and 
guidance. 

The Lieutenant's presence in the 
camp.not only impressefl the rank and 
file, but the officers, with whom he had 
long and earnest conversations, the last’ 
such being with the staff-captain of his 
battalion, who said that he admrred the 
Salvationist for his courage and faith- 
fulness and desired to be like him. 

Small wonder that, whilst he related 
his experience—of which this is but a 
fragment—the Czechs around were im- 
pressed ; and it was plain to the dullest 
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to see that the Lieutenant was de- 
lighted as he delivered his message, 
because they forgot for the moment 
that he was a Légionnaire and remem- 
bered more than anything else that he 
was a Salvationist. 

In the same Open-Air, in which the 
Cadets from Prague were taking an 
active part—for they were conducting 
a weck's campaign in the city, during 
which upwards of seventy penitents 
surrendered to God—Sergeant-Major 
Hiadik, of the Training Garrison, was 
very naturally much in evidence. He, 
too, witnessed a fearless confession, re- 
lating incidents from his career well 
worthy of recital. 

This comrade had been a police con- 
stable of the first-class in the city of 
Prague when he first became interested 
in The Salvation Army, which occa- 
sionally held Open-Air Meetings in the 
street where he lived. When off duty 
he looked down from a top story and 
wondered who the Salvationists were, 
and noticed their Flag and uniform and 
instruments with particular interest. 
Hlàdik was proud of his position in the 
police force, which he represented 
worthily. Strikingly erect and of 
smart appearance, he was a familiar 
and noteworthy figure when on traffic 
contro] duty at the city centre, and 
he took a pride in' his appearance. 

From the beginning, however, The 
Army seemed to grip hold of him. 
Pocketing his dignity, he went to see 
the strange new folk. Upon entering 
the Hall of the Prague I Corps he re- 
mained standing, and when it was 
suggested courteously that he should 
take a seat, he declined to do so. Asa 
matter of facts he was so concerned 
about his appearance that he preferred 
to stand rigidly in the Meeting rather 
than spoil the smoothness of his care- 
fully-pressed trousers ! 

Both in the Open-Air and in the Hall 
he listened to what our comrades had 
to say, and much of what he heard met 
with his critical approval. 

1. He found that the Salvationists 
did not drink intoxicating liquor. This 
pleased him, for he had no use for it; 
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its effect was to disqualify men for eff- 
cient service. 

2. They were non-smokers. 
not smoke. 

3. The Salvationists stood for a high 
standard of moral conduct. There, too, 
he agreed; his personal code was a. 
strict one. 

4. They were against so-called 
gaieties. Well, so was he, apart from 
an occasional visit toa concert hall. So 
far his self-complacency was undis- 
turbed; but soon, under the.influence 
of the Holy Spirit, he began to realize 
that morality in itself was not suffi- 
cient. 

Still, he had to confess himself some- 
what hazy, so he went to visit Major 
Nicklin, with whom he conversed for 
an hour, and soon God revealed Him- 
self to him and he was able to realize 
that he was definitely converted: But, 
feeling that he had yet much to learn, 
he asked many strange questions, in- 
cluding one as to the proper form of 
salutation when meeting a comrade. 

The Major taught him to say ' God 
bless you’ in English, and whenever 
he met his comrades afterwards he 
greeted them with those words. He 
now speaks some English as well as 
German, Serbian, 'and his native 
Czechish. He was filled with a strong 
desire to be a Salvationist, and asked 
permission of the authorities to wear 
our uniform. 

One Sunday night, when the proces- 
sion was passing on its way to the Hall, 
the sight of his newly-tound comrades 
stirred his heart, and, being off duty, 
he ran up to the head of the procession 
and, saluting the Flag, took it from 
the hand of the Sergeant-Major who 
was carrying it and, having snatched 
his hat from his head and passed it to 
some one, he marched at the head of 
the ranks. The Sergeant-Major fixed 
the strap on to the shoulder of our com- 
rade, and thus, hatless and in civilian 
attire, he led the procession to the 
Open-Air stand. 

It was a self-imposed ordeal, through 
which he passed triumphantly. On the 
way he met the police on point duty, 


He did 
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and as he passed dipped the Flag and 
saluted them. Naturally there was sur- 
prise, but the salute was returned. 

The matter was discussed by. our 
comrade's superiors, one of whom sug- 
gested that he was mentally un- 
balanced, to which he replied, * At any 
rate, I am right in my heart if I am 
wrong in my head, and I never had 
such peace and joy within as I have had 
since I became a Salvationist ! ’ 

Filled with, a desire to become an 
Officer, he sought the advice of the 
authorities and offered his resignation. 

The police chief declined to sign the 
document that would liberate him, and 
there were other difficulties he had to 
confront, for he had an invalid mother 
and a sister who were dependent-on his 
support; and for a time, though God 
called him to Officership, he had a 
battle in his heart. 

When the question of his leaving the 
force finally arose the police chief was 
interviewed by the Territorial Comman- 
der on his behalf. 

* Why, sir, he is one of the most 
exemplary men in the force,' said the 
official concerned. ‘ No, I really can- 
not let him go; he is too good to lose!’ 
The police official, however, knew The 
Army and its work; his wife had met 
it in other countries, and he was by no 
means unsympathetic, but he did not 
wish to lose one of the smartest and 
most efficient men hé had. In the mean- 
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‘time our comrade prayed about the 


matter, and very wonderfully the situa- 
tion was adjusted, and the matter of, 
his pension put right. 

‘He was parted with very reluctantly 
and in:due course entered the Training 
Garrison with the good wishes of his 
fellow police officials. 

-To him fell the honour of being the 
first Training Garrison Sergeant-Major 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Our comrade has 
a fatherly-courteous way with the 
Cadets, and is an example to them all 
in devotion, and a great tower of 
strength. He has"a convincing and 
winning way when selling the ‘ War 
Crys.’ Asa proof of his enterprise, he 
went to a hard Corps and in one morn- 
ing sold all the copies of ' The War 
Cry’ they had available, and this, too, 
at a place where it was exceptionally 
difficult to circulate our periodicals. 

`The Training Garrison Sergeant- 
Major having related in that Open-Air 
Meeting at Pilsen such a story as we 
have set down, it will be understood 
how keen was the interest of his 
hearers, and it was not surprising that, 
when the procession formed up to 
march through the crowded streets to 
the newly-acquired Army Hall, a 
number of the people followed, some 
of whom we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing kneel at the mercy-seat at the con- 
clusion of the Saturday night’s cam- 

W. 


paign. 





CHRISTMAS BELLS AMID THE PALM TREES 
(Continued from page 487) 


ated a little more completely by the 
brightness of the present. 

‘Sweet chiming Christmas bells’ 
will be sung about in Java again this 
year, and from under the lamp-posts 
in draughty English streets the writer 
will Pas for a warm wind from Java 


to refresh his memory of those who, 
so recently in gloomy and hopeless 
places, have an even bigger interest in 
the Christmas Child than the merry 
people born into the more favoured, if 
no more.deserving, West. 

A. J. GILLARD, Ensign. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ORTIONS of.‘ The War Cry,’ - 
P showing an Officer's face, or 
some striking Salvation scene, 
posted on a certain shop- 
shutter, whose owner was an Army 
sympathizer, caught Mr. Pawson's eye 

as he passed to and from his office. 
Then a Salvationist living near him 
at Belle Vue threw a copy of that dis- 


turbing weekly paper into his back- | 


yard, and after reading. it the future 
Staff-Captain found himself thinking 
about The Salvation Army instead of 
sleeping. 

The Army people were against the 
drink! They were hated by the world, 
they were poor and: self-sacrificing. 
Surely this meant that they were fol- 
lowing the Master's own methods of 
saving the lowest first. So he con- 
cluded that, strange though its 
methods were, the Movemert was of 
God, and he encouraged the members 
of his Society and young men's Classes 
to run over to Normanton occasion- 
ally. Also he defended The Salvation 
Army in the Y.M.C.A., and gradually 
" became convinced that God was calling 
him to forfeit his good salary and pen- 
sion ; for how could he continue in asso- 
ciation with a source of revenue so 
closely linked with the alcohol through 
which so many souls were, lost? 

The awful fact had broken on him 
when going through a publican's back 
premises one day. He had seen two 
stockinged feet protruding from under 
a cloth on tNe beer barrels, and, to his 
horror, found it was a man who had 


fallen dead before the counter while. 


in the act of drinking. 

Just then the publican entered, and 
treated the tragedy as a jest. Rebuk- 
ing him, Mr. Pawson declared that he 
would rather be the dead man than the 
living publican, unless he got saved! 

It was not long after this that he left 
the Inland Revenue and became a col- 
lector of souls in The Army, finding 


' to be ‘ The Zulu Queen.’ 


A SERIAL STORY OF Oum EARLY Days 


that his work of auditing Corps books 
al over Great Britain afforded him 
widespread opportunities for special 
Meetings and spiritual work. A char- 
acteristic habit of his was occasionally 
to book to some station short of his 
destination and walk the last few miles, 
thus getting the exercise he needed, 
enjoying the country, which he greatly 
loved, and saving a little Army money. 

When a prominent and successful 
woman-Officer marries, what happens? 
Does she sink into the background and 
devote herself solely to home-making? 

Sometimes, perhaps for a while she 
does. But in the case of our heroine, 
the opportunity for public service has 
hever been absent. In becoming Mrs. 
Staff-Captain Pawson she did not cease 
At Wood 
Green and Weston-super-Mare Corps, 
between which most of her married 
years were divided, she is remembered' 
and loved as a whole-hearted Salva- 
tion warrior. Her spiritual life has con- 
tinued to grow and develop, as will be 
gathered from her choice of mottoes 
for three successive years. These were : 
‘Dwell Deep,’ ‘Dwell Deeper,’ and 
* Dwell Deeper Still.’ 

Again and again has-keen satisfac- 
tion come to her heart when, in re-visit- 
ing her old Commands, she has met 
again her Converts who would testify : 
' I was one of the fifty ’ (or the forty, as 
the case might be), * brought to God on 
such a Sunday night.” 

At Chester, during a return visit, a 
Baptist minister brought to Mrs. Paw- 
son his little son, to, be led to Jesus. 

' But,’ said she, ‘you are giving 
away a privilege that should be your 
own.’ To which he replied: ‘I would 
not like to give it to any one but your- 
self: When I was twelve you led me 
to Jesus in the old Rink.’ 

Then she agreed, and the happy 
father’s heart was lifted in gratitude 
to God while she who had been his own 


spiritua] mother kneltyand helped his * 
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little son also into the glorious King- 
dom. ` 

For. six months Staff-Captain Paw- 
son continued to travel from Corps to 
Corps, auditing books and holding 
Meetings, Mrs. Pawson, and -some- 
times also Captain Downing, accom- 
panying him, and many souls being 
won. It was then arranged that the 
Corps books should be sent to him, 
and the trio settled in Buxton, where 
they remained until the end of i89o, 
when the Staff-Captain was called to 
London to assist the Founder in con- 
nexion with the Darkest England 
Scheme. 

That famous book, ' In Darkest Eng- 
land and the Way Out,’ had just been 
published, its appeal for £ 100,000 was 
before the public, and letters were flow- 
ing in. All the initial correspondence 
received in this connexion passed 
through Staff-Captain Pawson's trusty 
hands. -He was next called upon to 
compile the first register for the Land 
Colony at Hadleigh, Essex (then 
called the Farm Colony), after which 
he took charge of the Strong Room at 
International Headquarters. 

Here was a task after his own exact 
and order-loving heart. There had been 
_a considerable fire at ror Queen Vic- 
toria Street some years earlier, when 
many precious records had been de- 
stroyed, others had been saturated with 
. water, and there were still masses of 
damaged documents to be examined 
and put into order, work which occu- 
pied long months, and which stands to- 
day, for the Staff-Captain did more than 
restore. He created. Boxes and cases 
made by his own hands, to save The 
Army's money, stood the test of years 
better than any that could have been 
bought. During the London days the 
Pawsons lived at Wood Green, and 
worked in the’ Corps, where they are 
well remembered. Mrs. Pawson was 
Corps Cadet Guardian here, and put in, 
as.always, precious and permanent 
work. 

Then came sorrow. Staff-Captain 
Pawson’s eyesight began to be affected. 
# and at the eng of 1898 he was pen- 
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sioned. But in this affliction he could 
Lruly say : 
When the shadows gathered o'er me, 
And the gloom fell, deep as night, 


In the darkness just before me 
There were tokens of His light. 


During ten months’ ‘stay at Grove, 
Berkshire, where Major and Mrs. 
Ewens (pensioned the previous year) 
were living, the two families comprised 
a miniature Salvation Army Corps at 
the Wesleyan Chapel, and not only held 
Army Open-Air Meetings, but were 
happy in winning Converts. 

In the autumn of 1899 our com- 
rades removed to Weston-super-Mare, 
whence, it will be remembered, the 
veteran Major Ewens-—first Editor of 
‘The War Cry ’—was recently pro- 
moted to Glory. Mrs. Staff-Captain 
Pawson has all along been much in 
request as a ' Special,’ and has given 
her services gladly and heartily, when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

Weston Corps Cadets, like those at 


. Wood Green, benefited by her Guar- 


dianship, and for a period she mothered 
a sewing-meeting conducted in Wes- 
ton for the benefit of the Bristol 
Women’s Industrial Home. Also, dur- 
ing the absence of Weston Corps Home 
League Secretary at another period, 
Mrs. Pawson acted for her. 

God gave four sons to our comrades, 
and each in turn was dedicated to Him. 
Two stayed only for a short time on 
earth and a third almost followed them 


in his infancy, but was spared in very 


definite answer to prayer. How dear 
those boys became to Captain Downing 
and how much a part of their lives has 
‘ Auntie ’ become ! 

The shadowed years between his re- 
tirement in 1898 and his Home Call 
were illumined for the Staff-Captain bv 
the beloved presence of his wife, whose 
courage, resourcefulness, and unfailing 
devotion were, and have ever been, a 
strong tower to all in the home. Such 
a real home she has made it, not onlv 
for her own, but for uncounted others 
who have turned to her for comfort and 
help. 

(Continued on page 495) 
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AN ICELANDER ADJUTANT 


WHo FEELS THE WHOLE ARMY WORLD OPEN TO Him ’* 


CHAPTER II 


URING their stay in Bergen, 

the two young Icelanders 
I) were the guests of Brigadier 
E Holm. 

* We lived with him and he showed 
us many things,' says the Adjutant. 
' The Holiness Meeting was especially 
charming. Hall packed, seven hundred 
or eight hundred people!’ They had 
never seen such a crowd before. The 
two Candidates were treated as ‘ Spe- 
cials,’ and testified happily. 

' When we should go he asked me— 
“ Did you not want some money for 


expenses? " “Oh,” said I, “ I cannot: 


say that we have too much." (We 
hadn't enough.) So he gave me ten 
kroner. It was very poor for The Army 
in Iceland at that time. If that trawler 
captain had not helped us, we meant to 
. try and work our passages.’ Thus the 
Adjutant’ to-day. 

Of course nobody met them at 
Copenhagen, but they found their way 
. to Headquarters, and a kind Chief Sec- 
retary fixed them up for the spare 
month with some Corps work. During 
that month Arni saw the ' only girl in 
the world,' and hid the discovery in his 
deepest heart. 

Training days were full of wonder. 
Sure that he had done the right thing 
and ' quite happy’ was Arni. Best of 
all was it to find The Army the same 
in Denmark as in Iceland, only much 
bigger. Cadet Johannesson was glad 
that he had, studied Danish so dili- 
gently and, in sharing a Self-Denial 
Effort in the middle of his Training, 


gave secret thanks for that first bit of _ 


Self-Denial work he had done at home. 

Sent back as a Lieutenant-Helper to 
Reykjavik, he assisted his Divisional 
Commander, both in the office and in 
the work of the Central Corps, for 
which the Brigadier was directly 
responsible. 

Cadet Arni's. first. sight of The 


Army’s Founder, at Horsens, Den- 
mark stands out clearly in memory. ‘I 
felt the uncommon greatness of his per- 
sonality,’ he says. ‘I remember that 
he said to the large crowd: ‘‘ When an 
Officer goes to a hard town and the 
people will not be saved, then that Off- 
cer must try to save their money, for 
that money will help to save people 
somewhere else ! ''' During his three . 
and a half years in Iceland there was 
a change of Divisional Commander and 
a rise in rank for Arni. In 1914 Cap- 
tain Johannesson was summoned to 
London, to share in that unforgettable 
‘1.C.C.’ (International Congress Cam- 
paign), and his deep interest in seeing 
The Army at the centre can be 
imagined. He was surprised and horri- 
fied on getting home, by the outbreak 
of war ' 

December of that year brought his 
transfer to Corps work in Denmark, 
where he again met ‘ the only girl in 
the world,’ and in rgrg there was a 
wedding—Captains Britha Ebbalin Jor- 
gensen and Arni Johannesson joining 
hands as ‘ continual comrades in this 
War.’ l 

Britha Jorgensen’s Junior Soldier 
days had been spent at Horsens, the 
Corps where, somewhat later, Cadet 
Arni first saw the Founder. One day, 
in a Junior Meeting, a young girl, who 
to-day is Mrs. Major Thykjaer of Den- 
mark, asked Britha how it was.with 
her. 

She confessed: 'It is not so good,’ 
so they knelt together at the penitent- 
form, and it was better after that—— 
indeed, quite different. Britha had not 
understood how to be saved until this 
other girl helped her, but now that she 
was really converted she developed a 
wonderful gift in prayer, and the 
Young People's Sergeant-Major would 
sometimes take her visiting and let her 
pray aloud for her fellow-Juniors and 
for othef children. 
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Very happy was Junior Britha until 
her mother, without explanation, 
wished her to be confirmed and join the 
Methodist Church. 

Obediently the girl carried out those 
orders, and while always loving The 
Salvation Army and wanting to go 
back, she, for two or three years, 
accompanied her mother to the place 
of her choice. Then’ one day, to 
Britha’s glad surprise, that’ not-happy 
mother suggested that they should go 
together to The Army. The visit 
ended in their both kneeling at the peni- 
tent-form and becoming happy Army 
Soldiers—for each knew that her place 
was there. 

On leaving school Britha’s occupa- 
tion was nursing in a mental hospital, 
and she spent her free time in prayer and 
Bible study preparatory to the great 
day when she should enter Training. 
She plays a guitar, has a strong voice, 
and a heart for the poor, besides being 
a clever cook and home-maker. During 
her Corps work, both as a single and 
a married Officer, she has put all her 
powers into the service and always has 
adopted original methods of getting 
at the people. 

For instance, sometimes while her 
husband was conducting a week-even- 
ing Meeting, Mrs. Johannesson would 
take some of the young people—Corps 
Cadets and Candidates—and go visit- 
ing. At this hour they would. find the 
working-men at home with their fami- 
lies, and so could make friends with 
whole households and invite them all 
to come to the Meetings. i 

The Danish Island Corps of Nyko- 
bing-Falster was jointly commanded 
by, this energetió couple, and an 
epidemic of Spanish fever broke out 
during their stay. People of all classes 
were smitten; whole families went 
down ; and the doctors and Army Slum 
Nurses were getting overwhelmed. So 
the Johannessons came to the rescue, 
not only helping to get certain sufferers 
into hospital, but offering to cook the 
special food ordered by the doctors for 
those households left with nobody well 


ø enough to do iy 
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Mrs. Johannesson was in her ele- 
ment. She so organized things in the 
Corps that 120 meals daily went to 
the invalids in their own homes, each 
dish having been prepared according to 
a doctor’s written prescription. Both 
Government and town funds helped 
with the cost, the Red Cross also 
appealing in the newspapers. The 
Army folks gave the labour. 

It was our comrade’s joy to see how 
a small Corps will grow, when Officers 
faithfully carry out the Regulations laid 
down for their guidance. At Herning 
they started with twenty-eight adult 
Soldiers and ended with eighty- five, a 
Band of sixteen players, fourteen Song- 
stérs, and some promising Young 
People. The supreme secret of suc; 
cess, they are agreed, is persistent 
visitation. UN 

Ever wide-awake to any special 
opportunity, our comrades heard that 
a visiting Band from England would be 
passing through Herning on its way 
to Viborg. ‘Immediately there went a 


.petition to the Divisional Commander. 


Could he arrange for that famous 
Derby I Band to,stop and play to the 
people of Herning? It was found pos- 
sible for a halt of twenty minutes to be 
made. 

So the Adjutant had two big auto- 
cars ready at the station, and 'into 
these, directly the train stopped, the 
wiling Bandsmen climbed. 

About four thousand people had 
assembled, having seen the Adjutant's 
announcement in the local paper, and 
to them, in the international language 
of music, those Derby men spoke. It 
was a great event for the little * hard’ 
town; a widening influepce om many. 
minds; something that could not be 
forgotten. Herning Corps sent six 
Cadets into Training that year. 

The Norwegian Headquarters Staff 
Songsters were secured for a visit, and 
filled the town's largest hall. Oslo III 
Band also came, in cars, and found a 
triumphal arch awaiting them and 
heard the small Danish Band playing 
the ‘ Norway’ selection, amid troops 
of Herning working-folks, eager to 
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greet the visitors, whose 
brought blessing to all. ] 

Other outstanding memories concern 
the taking of poor little children from 
town to country. The Adjutant loved 
to do this whenever possible, and to 
introduce the plan where it had not 
been in operation. He would organize. 
things so that one adult was respon- 
sible for every ten children. News- 
papers and police combined to help; 
the public subscribed money ; and pale- 
faced little folks, one thousand strong, 
grew rosy in the sunshine. 

But perhaps the greatest event for 
our Icelandic comrade, during his 
Danish Corps work, was when he was 
able to welcome the Chief of the Staff, 
all the way from I. H.Q., to his Corps 
at Esbjerg. ‘ We met him at the boat 
with fifty-three international flags, and 
on Sunday night our congregation 
numbered 1,400,’ he recalls with honest 
pride. What a joy that great soul- 
saving battle was to our comrades. 

Adjutant Johannesson's second jour- 
ney to England was in order to share 
a Session of Special Training at Sun- 
bury.. Privately he carried away. one 
delightful little memory, which he con- 
fided to us. Running hard one day 
from the station at Hampton to Sun- 
bury Court in order not to be late for 

a lesson, he was overtaken by a car, 
rw driver pulled up and offered him 
a ltt. 

Very gratefully he accepted, and 
presently that friendly chauffeur in- 
quired: ‘Do you know whose car you 
are in?’ No, the panting. Adjutant 
had not studied the car. ‘It is the 
King’s car!’ he was told, and the 


advent — 
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royal insignia was pointed out to him. 
What ari honour ! 

This story recalled another,. asso- 
ciated with the Adjutant’s aforemen- 
tioned share in the I.C.C. of 1914. 
During their stay in London the Danish 
party were invited to Buckingham 
Palace to meet Alexandra, the Queen 
Mother, whose sister, Kaiserin Marie 
of Russia, was with her. Both royat 
ladies shook hands with each of The 
Army party, speaking to^ them in 
Danish, believed to be the mother 
tongue of all. But suddenly Kaiserin 
Marie said that she was sure there were 
some Icelanders there. And then 
Adjutant Johannesson and another 
were pointed out. 

The latest journey to England 
brought the whole family here. And 
Mrs. Johannesson’s ‘heart for the 
poor ’ took her, with the three children, 
during their brief stay in London, on a 
little bit of slum visitation. Seeing for 
the first time some of the acute poverty 
in London’s back streets, our Danish 
comrade realized how much better off 
were even the poorest in her own land. 
Deeply touched she hastened home, 
looked out some garments that could 
be spared, and, returning, let the 
children bear them to some of the > 
neediest little ones they had visited. 

‘There are only ‘eight Icelandic 
Officers in The Salvation Army to-day. 
Four are in Iceland, three in Den- 
mark, and (smiling) one—myself—in 
London ! ° said the Adjutant before we 
parted. There will, no doubt, soon be 
more, and Cadets from Iceland will, 
in future, train at the International 
Centre in London. i 
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We must now take leave of our two 
brave warrior widows, leaving them for 
the moment in the charming Somerset 
village wherein the'Zulu Queen’s story 
was unfolded, and where they have 
made The Army’ s name , fragrant 
and The Army's literature—especially 


‘All the World — delighttully popular. 
It is a fine thing to* ripen without 
shrivelling, and these two, who have 
done that fine thing, are indeed among 
the’ blessed ones for whom one thanks 
God with every remembrance of them. 
* R. T.w 
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ing or hoping that people 
will be happy tends towards 
happiness for one's self, and when we 
are able to go a step. farther and do 
something which will contribute to 
some one else's joy, we cannot but share 


HAPPY Christmas to all who 
A read these pages ! Just wish- 


that joy, even though we may carry. 


a sadness in-our hearts. Christmas in 
the Christian lands is a happy time 
just because it is a time when so many 
people are planning to make others 
happy and, though often without 
recognizing it, proving the truth of 
the Lord Jesus’ wonderful words: 
* But I say unto you, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ 

I do hope all to whom ‘AI! the 
World’ will come may this year have 
that true Christmas happiness which 
springs from giving joy to others. May 
God comfort those who are so lonely 
as to find it difficult to share in the 

happiness of others, and disclose, even 
' to them, some means of happiness 
through these Christmas days! 

We Army Officers in the Social 
Work are among the most fortunate o1 
folk; we need have no fear as to our 
Christmas being a happy one—there 
are so many whom we shall be able 
to cheer. Already preparations and 
plans are being made for making the 
family in each Institution happy as 
well as blessed as a result of Christ- 
mas and the New Year. The festive 
days will be just a happy excuse for 
making more happiness. It is a beau- 
tiful opportunity, too, for explaining 
again the reason for our Christmas joy. 
If only all sinners could understand 
the wonderful message of hope that 
Christmas holds. for every sinner’s 
fart! ‘ For untq you is born tiffs day 
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a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ 

We shall certainly strive ‘to bring 
the message home to some who have 
not yet received the Saviour into their 
hearts. Will you, in the midst of your 
Christmas joys, add your prayer and 
faith to ours that this Christmas, 
1927, may be the time when many lost 
sheep shall be brought home, and 
Christ the Lord be welcomed into 
hearts which hitherto have not had 
room for Him? I know the spirit of 
prayer is mighty to help, and just 
because Christmas is a special oppor- 
tunity, we need to pray fervently that 
it may be used to the fullest advantage. 

There is also this to be remembered 
—that for many of the women and 
girls in, our different Institutions 


Christmas and New Year celebrations ' 


have in the past unhappily proved a 
time of danger and temptation. I was 
in a Home yesterday where we have a 
woman who has served more than a 


.hundred terms of imprisonment for 


drunkenness and disorderly behaviour. 
She may be restless at Christmas- 
time, and the Devil use the excitement 
and memories of the past to renew the 
desire for drink. There are many such 
souls with us ; everywhere our Officers: 
will be blending, with all their plans 
to make .Christmas happy, earnest 
prayer that the weak hear$s may be 
helped safely through their first 
Christmas away from the worldly com- 
panionships. and revellings. 

There is another matter for which I 
would. ask the special prayer of our 
friends—that we may succeed in find- 
ing a suitable property for a new 
Shelter for women in London. The 
three places now in use are all full, 
and the Officers are in despair, face to 
face with needs they cannot meet. 
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It is especially distressing that so 
many respectable women with children 
come to' us in need of temporary 
shelter. The lack of employment 
always means an increase of movement 
among certain classes, and often, when 
a man has found work, the problem of 
fixing up his wife and children within 
reach of his job is one he cannot solve 
without aid. The help needed is not by 
any means always financial; many of 
those who come could pay something 
for their bed and food. What they need 
is shelter, cleanliness, safety while 
they search for a room in which to 
set up home again. 

Our accommodation in London has 
not increased with ‘the demand, and 
whilst it ts true we have not the funds, 
yet, I feel that if we could find a suit- 
able building or site, it would be easier 
to make a definite appeal for funds. 
Are there not some who will join with 
me in special prayer for God's 
guidance—that we may find the' right 
place and set about getting it in the 
right way? 

The interest of the people themselves 
1s very touching. I was looking over. 
an empty building in Old Street a few 
weeks ago, and while we stood out- 
side a very dejected-looking woman 
came up to me and said: 
is The Army going to take it? Do 
open it quick ; it is just the likes of me 
needs The Army here.’ We had a 
little chat with her, and spoke of God’s 
power to help; but I felt her words to 
be a call to me to renew my efforts and 
faith. 

Meantime, we have improved the 
facilities for washing clothes and per- 
sons at Hanbury Street Shelter. This, 
I hear, is greatly appreciated, and the 
other evening, when one of the Officers 
went into the wash-room, in each of 
the foot-baths—which stand in a row 


against the wall—there was a baby | 


being bathed by its mother! In many 
cases the little garments were also 
washed and put to dry in the drier. 
The only flaw in our thoughts about 
it 1s that the money to pay for it—the 


‘O Sister, 


instalment—is not yet forthcoming! 
But I must confess to you it is a great 
comfort to me to think of the babies 
and their mothers able to bath*and be 
clean, and we must pay for it by hook 
or by crook. Alas! This, my financial 
adviser will tell me, is a very uncertain 
way of paying one's debts ! 

If, some time during December, you 
notice a blue-and-white poster or win- 
dow-bill, do stop to take a look at it, 
for it may be the announcement of our 
Christmas appeal for gifts in kind. We 
are hoping to gather enough to make 
a real difference to our winter main- 
tenance costs, and should especially 
appreciate gifts of coal, clothing, 
groceries, and household requisites. 

Many of the Homes will be celebrat- 
ing ‘ Pound Days,’ and we anticipate 
being able to give our folk plenty of 
good Christmas fare, as well as replen- 
ishing our store cupboards. I am look- 
ing forward to receiving a few surprise 
packages at 280 Mare Street. Gifts 
which find their way there will be sent 
on to our neediest London Homes and 
Centres. 

These notes complete iy first year’s 
contribution to these pages, and I do 
most heartily thank the many who read 
with sympathy these jottings. I value 
the opportunity of telling something of 
our doings and our needs, and still 
more the response which that telling 
brings. I know that there are many 
whom we may count as our friends who 
have not yet communicated with me 
directly, but yet follow any news of the 
Women's Social Work with interest — 
who pray for our women and children, 
and who rejoice that the saving grace 
of Jesus is still casting out devils. To 
these, our unknown helpers, as well as 
to others, I wish ‘ A Happy Christ- 


lature Book 


[7n charge of the Women's Social Work in 
the British Territory.) 
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EIGHTY-FOUR DAYS UNDER FIRE 


: ARMY OFFICER'S ORDEAL IN A CHINESE WALLED Crry 
By ADJUTANT I. A HANNEVIK 


S soon as the name ' China’ is 
mentioned, we picture a great 
land with millions of people 
and abundance of strife. Yes, 

the land is vast and rich, and can boast 
of independence in many ways. If all 
the world decided to stop exporting to 
China, she would not suffer much; she 
has all she needs within her own 
borders, except war material. 1 have 
heard that the bigger cities always 
keep a reserve supply of grain (millet) 
sufficient for several months. 

What China néeds is not food, not 
minerals, not Western education, not 
the doctrines of evolution, not modern 
war materials; but China needs a reli- 
. gion that can make men. Men with 
ideals, men who will take responsi- 
bilities, men who will be true to the 
living God and true to their own 
country. 

China has a religion of her own, but 
that religion has made self-seeking 
cowards and tyrannical brutes of a 
great number of her sons. . In one 
city where I was stationed 489 men 
were executed on a Christmas-eve, and 
that because they had looted to save 
themselves from starvation brought on 
by their general, in kept all their 
wages. 

It was during the d of last year 
that General Feng Yu-shang had to 
retreat from Peking. At that time we 
were stationed at Tatungfu, a walled 
city about two hundred and seventy 
Enelish miles north-west of Peking. 
Fifteen years had passed since any 
fighting had taken place round 
Tatungfu, but now Feng Yu-hsiang 
_ threatened attack. The governor of 
our province, Yen Shi-shan, prepared 
a defence, ahd about forty thousand 
soldiers were stationed in and around 
the city. 

Feng Yu-hsiang's province, Ch'ahar, 
was situated north-east of Tatungfu, 
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and his other province, Suiyuan, 
north-west of us. Thé only railway 
that connects these two provinces has 
a very important station at Tatungfu. 

, On the ‘twentieth of April our troops 
cut the railway on both sides of the 
city, and thus disconnected the 
enemy's two provinces. The attack 
began a month later, and in a few 
days the battle was raging within five 
miles of our city. We heard the shoot- 
ing and saw the wounded in great 
numbers coming in; it was a horrible 
sight, as the ambulance and Red-Cross 
services in China are very far behind 
the times in equipment and knowledge. 
One of the advisers to our General told 
me that our side had five thousand 
killed in those first days. 

After dark a few evenings later our 


.troops retreated; but seven thousand 


men were left behind to defend the 
city. They shut the four city gates, 
and took their stand on the walls. We 


had one hundred and twenty-three 


^shot to .pieces. 


refugees sleeping in our Hall and spare 
rooms that. night, nearly 'all women 
and girls. The next morning, while 
the enemy were surrounding the city 
and sending shells and shrapnel over 
us, we had a very good Prayer Meet- `- 
ing. Again and again we sang the 
chorus : 


God will take care of you, through every TN 
o'er all the way, 


l He will take care of you, God will take care 


of you. 


The singing brought much Blsseinas 

Like many, many more that fol- 
lowed, that day was what we would 
term a ‘horrible day.’ Houses were 
Men, women, and 
children were taken away from their 
loved ones in a gruesome way. The 
shop-keepers closed their doors and 
buried their money and valuables in 
the ground. When, very early next 
morning, I went out to try and get 
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some meat in the market, a shell 
passed so near me that I felt the vibra- 
tion of the air. 

That day the general sent three 
soldiers to stay with us for protection 
against possible thieves. 

Later, he gave the order that land- 
lords were responsible for seeing that 
a. 'dug-out' was made for every 
house, big enough to hold the people 
living in it. * We dug one in our little 
courtyard, the general supplying us 
with timber and sand for the top. 
Seven feet deep, four and a half 
broad, and seven and a half long, it 
had a small opening, two feet high 
and eighteen inches broad, through 
which we entered. There we ran 
when the'shells came whistling and 
the aeroplanes flying over us. 

That very evening a fierce bombard- 


ment started. The enemy stormed for- 


ward to take the south-west corner of 
the wall, but were 
driven back. Our 
woman-assistant, forty- 
seven years of age, 
came into my room and 
handed me her mother’s 
address, saying: ‘If 
you live longer than I, 
would you be so kind as 
to write to my mother 
and say that all things were well with 
me?’ You will understand why my 
wife and I and our two children wanted 
to keep together. 

A few days later the foreigners were 
called after dark to a meeting at the 
magistrate’s office. The general was 
there, with the district commissioner, 
the chief magistraté, and the chief of 
police, and they asked if we foreigners 
would go owt and confer with the 
'" enemy. We agreed to go next day, 
but suggested that a man should first 


"- 


be sent with a letter requesting the. 


enemy general to receive us. Early 
in the morning the messenger. went, 
and came back with the desired invita- 
tion and the assurance that we should 
not be fired on. 

Our party of six therefore met at 
the Quarters that afternoon and set 
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out for the north gate. Many shells 
came whistling overhead as we 
walked, and we spread well out, so that 
if anything should come our way, we 
would not all be knocked down. We 
arrived safely, however, and the cum- 
manding officer took us up on to the 
wall We raised the small white flag 
which we had brought with us and the 
enemy’ firing in front stopped. 

Á strong rope was then brought, and 
one by one we were placed in a loop: 
on the end, climbed the parapet, and 
were let down the outside of the forty- 
feet-high wall. Except for a few 
scratches and bruises, so tar sọ good. 
We were outside the city's blocked-up 
gates; but there were still two open 
gates to pass through before we could 
reach the open plain in front of the 
enemy's lines. 

The last gate passed, we spread out 
in a line, one of the party—who stands 
over six feet high— 
holding our white flag 
as high as he could, in 
full view of the soldiers 
in their trenches. Never- 
theless, a shot rang out 
and a bullet whistled 
past us.  Swiftly we 
went back behind the 
last gate. Venturing out 
again, another bullet, met us. We 
could but wave the flag in the open 
gateway. About twenty minutes 
passed. Then a twelve-year-old boy 
came with the message that we could 
advance, and without further difficul- 
ties we reached the general's headquar- 


` ters—a railway carriage. 


He was courteous, but would hear 
no persuasion. He declared that if the 
city authorities did not open the gates 
and surrender without conditions, he 
would take no responsibility for the 
foreigners. The onslaught would start 
in earnest on the following evening, 
the city be taken in less than five days, 
and then we would see things we had 
never seen before! We slept in the 
camp, and were taken over to the city 
wall next morning without mishap. 

That day we Missionaries decided 
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to send home all refugees staying 
under our care, and well it was that 
we did so, because one church which 
had-been sheltering about three hun- 
dred refugees was hit very badly by 
four shells only three days later. ' 

Another. night, lying on the bed 
fully dressed, listening to the rifle-fire, 
it seemed as though the house, floor, 
bed, and all were lifted up and fell 
down again, to the accompaniment of a 
huge explosion. From the part of the 
city wall nearest to us I heard an officer 
cry: ‘ Prepare.’ There was silence for 
about a minute, then another roar, 
which I am quite unable to describe. 
Roar of cannon, barking of machine- 
« guns, cracking of hand-grenades and 
rifle-fre—what a hell! I said to my 
‘wife: ‘They are coming now.’ We 
took our two small children and ran 
for the dug-out. 


But though the bombardment went 


on all the morning and again in the 
evening, it was not successful. The 
huge explosion we had heard was from 
amine. The enemy had dug a tunnel 
from their linés and in under the city 
wall. They succeeded in breaking the 
wall, but not sufficiently, and were 
driven back when they stormed. 

After having been besieged for about 
seven weeks, the American Consul 
from Kalgan came, and a day’s armis- 
tice was arranged. One Missionary’s 
wife, whose husband was outside, was 
allowed, with her four children, to 
leave the city, and they were all let 
down over the wall. 

My wife would not hear of going out 
without me. She chose to stay, with 
our Chinese women, and share what 
should befall us. 

Aeroplane ‘attacks were the next 
horror. Four came in a line over the 
city, and dropped eleven bombs; there 
were quite a number killed and many 
wounded. A few days later three of 
them came again: one of their bombs 
missed us Bv less than a hundred yards. 
From our dug-out we heard the hiss 
as it.dropped through the air, and we 
felt the ground shake, and heard the 
roar of the explosion. It smashed a 
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shop, but, luckily for the people, they 
were in their dug-out. When I tell you 
that aeroplanes visited us for twenty- 
six days, and that sometimes they 
came twice a day, you will know what, 
we felt. Four times they only missed 
us by yards! ; 
Eighty-four days the city was 
closed. Nothing came in and nothing 
went out except shells, bombs, bullets, 
and shrapnel. Food, of course, was 
the great problem—how and where to 
get it. Those who had money paid 
high prices; but the poor were worse 
than badly off. _ Hardly any work was 
done, except commandeered labour for 
defence purposes, and then the pay- 
ment was just a little grain. The meat 
we bought for ourselves was the flesh 
of old mules, horses, and donkeys, and 
was as delicious to us in those days as 
young veal! The general provided us 
with flour, and we were fortunate 
enough to get hold of some potatoes; 
but our two small children, one of 
whom had her third, and the other her 
first birthday during the siege, did not 
get nearly enough nourishment, and 
suffered a great deal afterwards. 
Early on an August morning one 
of our Chinese Conyerts came into our 
smal! courtyard and shouted: ‘ The 


enemy has retreated! The west gate. - 


is open. ` Our people have already 
taken possession of the railway- 
station.’ 

This sounded too good to be true. 
However, we had not heard any shoot- 
ing since 2 a.m., so I was up and 
out in a moment; through a field-glass, 
from the roof of our house, I saw the 
soldiers walking on the wall. 

People who for all these long twelve 
weeks had never dared &o venture out 


. of doors began to come into the empty 


streets, and soon there were scenes 
which were great to behold. ` Thin and 
sick were many of the people, and 
others could hardlv walk; but happy , 
were they all. They congratulated 
each other, smiled, shook hands, and 
were immensely pleased. 

How we praised God for safety once 
more | 
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1. The Salvation Army Training Garrison, Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies. 

2. A Parisian's lodging for the night. 

3. Adjutant and Mrs. Arni Johannesson, of Iceland, with their children. 

4. The veteran Brigadier Marianue Asdeli, with a group of present-day Nestlings. 


5. Native women filling a Dipping Tank near Bandoller's"Kop, South Africa., They also pose " 
for The Salvation Army camera man. 


6. The Commissioni of Salvation Army Cadets at Tokio, Japan, June, 1927. 
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1. Major Stobart dedicates under The Salvation Army Flag the child of Local Officers of the William 
th Settlement, Zululand, South Africa. 


@ 2. A very happy little giri in one offthe Children's Homes, Great Britain. 
3. Patients riding Cock-horse with musical accompaniment, Pelantoengan Leper Colony, Java. 
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J OTTINGS FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
MISSIONARY FIELD. 


ICTURED:in the New Zealand 

‘ War Cry’ a few weeks ago 

was a splendid collection of 

band instruments gathered from 

various parts of that Territory, the 

gift of Salvationists and friends to 

Mashonaland and The Army work 
around the Zambezi. 


When Major Basson and I recently . 
saw the actual instrumients in Salis-- 


buły, at the Mashona Divisional 
Headquarters, we were delighted with 
them, and grateful to Commissioner 
Hay for remembering in such a practi- 
‘cal way the needs and the opportunities 
of his old Command. We are arrang- 
ing for the gift to be dedicated at the 
Rhodesian Congress. 

We had further evidence of the 
kindly interest of far-away Salvation- 
ists in our Native Work when we 
arrived at the Howard Training 
Institute. 

We found a mill working from sun- 
rise to sunset, driven by an oil engine. 
Mill and engine were the generous gifts 
of Australian friends in response to an 
appeal made by Colonel Allister Smith, 
the veteran ploneer. Ensign Kimball 
is to be congratulated on the erection 
of the mill and on the building of the 
mill-house. This is a valuable asset to 
the Institute, and we tender our hearty 
thanks to Colonel Smith and the 
Australian friends. 

NvacHURA HarL (Howard School 
HalD.—Built only last year, to meet 
the needs of,the native people living 
in the neighbourhood df Howard, who 
had surrendered their Hall and 
. Officers’ Quarters to the Training 
Institute, this Hall lay in ruins! A 
storm last November had brought it 
low; months of exposure had com- 
pleted the disaster; a sorry sight it 
looked !—yet it is a sight that will have 
fixed itself in the memory of the two 
visitors, for on, in, and around the 
ruins, sitting or standing, was a most 


aa 


picturesque gathering of natives from 
the near kraals. 
. Nyachura, the headman, and his 
people requested a council with the 
visitors on. ways and means for 
rebuilding their Hall. The headman's 
son-in-law was the principal speaker 
for his people, and the writer and. 
Major Jarnes took up the matter for 
The Army. Àn agreement having been 
arrived at, the rebuilding is to be 
started at once. Not a Kimberley brick 
building as before, but a burnt brick 
building is to be erected. No wonder 
the native Salvationists felt glad; they 
gathered closer as a chorus was sung, 
and the blessing of God was sought 
on the new scheme and the people. 
BRADLEY SETTLEMENT.—When last 
the writer was at Bradley, the Settle- 
ment did not exist, except as an idea 
that here, where there was nothing but 
bush, should arise dwellings, and culti- 
vation and activity should take the 
place of wilderness and solitude. A few 
months have flown by and, under the 
hand. of Ensign Bennett and his 
helpers—natives who are seeking God 
and education—the idea is being 
worked out- A small Hall, some half- 
dozen nicely-built huts, a wagon-shed, 
and a house for the Ensign have come 
into being. Some cultivation has been 
done, and crops harvested, and more 
ground prepared for the planting 
season. God is with tis in the begin- 
-ning of this Settlement, and we trust 
to see much good accomplished. 
Three miles from Bradley is our 
Mutumba Corps—a glad sight for the 
less than two years! work of a native 
Lieutenant., The Hall was packed, ahd 
the heartiest of welcomes given to 
the Financial Secretary and the Native 
Secretary. How the people drank in 
the message, and what a rush there 
was to- the mercy-seat, some sixty 
coming in all. It was a sight that 
stirred Bur souls | ' 
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That was in the morning service. 
What shall we say of the afternoon? 
The people could not all get in, so at 
the doors and windows, and sitting 
around the building, they listened to 
the Gospel message, and several 
women and three young inen sought 
Salvation. 

Major Basson dedicated the infant 
daughter of Captain and Mrs. Shumba 
to God and The Army. 

The Sunday morning in our little 
Hall at Bulawayo Railway Compound 
also brought a scene which will not 
quickly fade from our memory. The 
building was packed with young men 
from Bechuanaland. As only. a few 
could understand Isizula, the teacher 
interpreted into Setscuana. How 
intently they listened to the explana- 
tion of the way of Salvation. There 
was no room for the men to come to 
the penitent-form, so, just where they 
were, in response to an appeal for 
surrenders to Christ, some thirty rose 
to their feet and, standing there, were 
led to yield themselves to God. 

A Hall for our comrades on the West 
Rand (Robinson-Randfontein) is near- 
ing completion. The opening is looked 
forward to. 

Staff-Captain Salmons and Ensign 





Christoffersen have returned from an 
interesting and profitable campaign 
in Portuguese East Africa. The work 
in the Inhambane country Is promis- 
ing. In connexion with one section, a 
European comrade pays £504 year to 
help to support the native Offcers. 
Could not two more friends offer to do 
likewise, and so staff our work better 
in Portuguese East Africa? 

USHER SETTLEMENT. — Thirty-three 
miles from Bulawayo, the Educational 
Centre for the Matebele Division is to 
be established. We were pleased to see 
that Captain Eriksen had built a couple 
of rooms and a kitchen of burnt brick, 
and was busy putting in the foundation 
of the Hall. 

Burawavo Location Corps is pros- 
pering under the command of Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Achuli. Meetings, out 
of doors and inside, were of blessing, 
and the attendances equal to any we 
have seen here, which is saying much. 

Saturday night, in spite of unusual 
cold, there was a muster of sixty in the 
Open-Air. This was rewarded by a 
good indoor attendance and twenty- 
four seekers. Sunday afternoon wit- 
nessed a full building and another 
crowded mercy-seat. Hallelujah! 

FRED Crank, Colonel. 
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CHRISTMAS SONGS IN PRISON CELLS 


Our WORK AMONG CAPTIVE MEN IN GERMANY 


‘I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unio me.’ 


. —St. Matthew xxvi. 36. 


By BRIGADIER HEINRICH TEBBE 


T is now five and a half years since 
I was appointed Chaplain of the 
Men's Social Work. 

At the beginning of December, 
in connexion with the Christmas holi- 
days, I made my first visits to a large 
Berlin prison. Some of the men had 
written requesting us to come and see 
them. These interviews were per- 
mitted, under the eye of an official, in 
a’ special visitors’ room. A limited 
time was granted to us: we had to be 
as brief as possible, and the conversa- 
tion ended usually in my going down 
on my knees and being joined in prayer 
by the man. 

In the following year we held, with 


the help of the Temple Singers, a song- ` 


service in the large chapel of the 
prison. ‘ The life of Christ in word 
and song’ was its title, and about 
seven hundred persons took part. After 
that many letters arrived containing 
the request: ' Please come and visit 
us.' We were granted more freedom, 
enabling us to hold unsupervised inter- 
views with the prisoners, and in the 
year following we were allowed to hold 
a Meeting in the chapel. The Corps 
Band of Berlin V attended, with 
Colonel Friedrich. 

Following this gathering we had an 
interview with the governor, who 
expressed his wish to establish a home 
for discharged prisoners. Commander 
Ogrim immediately took up the idea 
and opened at Lannkwitz (close to the 
gates of Berlin) the first Men's Home 
for Discharged Prisoners, with twenty- 
five beds. In the presence of represen- 
tatives of different charitable organiza- 
tions this Home was inaugurated. It 
proved to meet an essential need, and 
was nearly always full. After some 
representatives of the prison authori- 


ties had paid a visit to the Home 
a contribution of two thousand marks 
was sent to us, on which the 
Social Secretary immediately installed 
another twenty beds. 

This was during the post-war period, 
when so many other benevolent 
agencies were compelled to close down 
for sheer want of means. 

After these three years of experience 
I was appointed Territorial Secretary 
for the work among prisoners. We 
now commenced visiting the prisons in 
suburban districts, and extended our 
activities to the March of Branden- 
burg. In the motor-lorry of the Men's 
Social Work we travelled one day 
across country for eighty kilometres 
to a prison, acompanied by the Band 
of Berlin V Corps. We were quartered 
and fed at the prison, and at 6 a.m. 
we gave a morning festival in the 
courtyard. We played carols and Sal- 
vation Army songs and marches. The 
chapel was twice overfilled, and our 
music miade a deep impression upon 
the audience. Many afterwards 
reported that they wished to have a 
talk with us. We are now allowed to 
visit the cells of these prisoners alone. 
The key is handed over, and we pro- 
ceed from one court to another and 
speak freely with the men. One was 
visited by us for years. He had been 
often convicted, and had even escaped 
from prison. He has now been free 
for three years; he found refuge in the 
Lord and was enrolled at one of our 
Corps. Happily married a year ago, 
he is himself appointed Welfare Ser- 
geant for prisoners, and works well, 
out of thankfulness for having been 
saved. 

An official of one of the largest 
prisone of Berlin asked one day« 
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* What is your secret? Surely you are 
hypnotizing the men. After they have 
been,with you and come away they look 
quite different | they are so much more 
willing and affable.’ I told the 
warden that I knew nothing of hypno- 
tism. The great secret lay solely in 
our belief in the power of God and in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who (we re- 
minded him) had also once visited a 
prison, with the result that even the 
jailer and his family believed and were 
converted I 

We have, thank the Lord, no need 
of earthquakes, as in Paul's time; 
under the influence of sanctified music 
and song and the Word of Life even 
the roughest hearts melt. Frequently 
it has happened that prisoners have 
approached the director with the offer 
to contribute willingly toward the 
travelling expenses from their earn- 


ings, if only The Salvation Army can. 


come again. 

During last year we received a 
' letter asking that we would visit a 
prisoner who had been condemned to 
death, as he wanted to relieve his mind 
before the end. The Christmas holiday 
was approaching and, on telling my 
wife of the prisoner's request, she 
expressed a wish to accompany me, in 
order to give the doomed man pleasure. 
Remembering that this would probably 
be his last Christmas on earth, we did 
our best to comfort him. We went 
equipped with a small Christmas-tree, 
some cake and other eatables, and a 
New Testament, and were shown to his 
cell. We sang a few Christmas songs 
and Joined in prayer with him. Then, 
having read the Word of God, we 
wished him good-bye. 

After some time we saw him again, 
and were once more allowed to speak 
to him. He confessed to having found 
the Saviour on that Christmas-eve. He 
had already been condemned to death 
for the second time. There was, there- 
- fore, hardly any hope that he would 
be spared. In the end, however, his 
sentence was commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life. Frequently he writes 
aiat he is proving the Saviour's power. 
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Usually I spend two or three days 
at the larger prisons. ‘We have a 
particularly difficult case here,' I was 


. told by the director and the chaplain 


at one institution. Both gentlemen 
requested me to have a talk with the 
man. They could do absolutely no- 
thing with him; he declared he had 
no hope whatever, and that after his 
discharge he would commit a heavy 
crime and then finish with life. 

I went to the man ; but did not feel 
at all satisfied with the outcome of my . 
talk. He seemed not in the least 
impressed, nor diverted from his des- 
perate resolve. 

Long after, during a big Meeting at 
the Berlin Temple, I was called to a 
little family group, and approached by 
the husband with the words: ‘ Do you 
recognize me? ' 

For the moment I could not recollect 
his face, but he disclosed his identity 
by saying: ‘I am the one for whom 
there was no hope. However, I have 
changed after all! Here are my wife 
and child. I shall never get again into 
S Pointing to his wife, who was 
beaming with happiness, he added: 
* She will see to that; she understands 
me.’ 

We are working not only in the 
Marches of Brandenburg and Berlin. 
In a most remarkable manner the gates 
of Saxony—-now the Free State of 
Saxony—were opened to us by the 
Lord. When the French marched into 
and occupied Alsace, Sergeant-Major 
Claus and his family had to flee from 
their home in that province. He found 
employment at Hoheneck, near Stoll- 
berg, in the prison service. Here he 
joined The Salvation Army; and thus 
we came to deliver our first addresses 
at Hoheneck Prison. The director was 
a religious man, and gave permission 
for the holding of small Meetings of 
up to twenty-five persons in the school- 
room. These Meetings were called 
* Circles," and took place every Sun- 
day. From Hoheneck the news spread 
to other prisons in Saxony. We were 
asked to pay visits to these also, and 
so it came about that we held a great 
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. gathering at Waldheim, assisted by the 
Soldiers of eight Corps, about two 
hundred and fifty in number. It was 
Ascension Day. Seven hundred and 
fifty prisoners were assembled in the 
open air. We stood under a huge old 
lime tree, in full bloom under the 
laughing sun. It was a mighty demon- 
stration. The men were deeply touched 
and many wrote to us saying that that 
day made the turning-point in their 
lives. 

As we were leaving the prison a man 
stood at the window of the hospital. 
He said afterwards that he saw our 
Flag, heard the music, and a voice told 
him: ‘ The rescuers are coming.’ He 
wrote asking to be visited, and after 
seeing him several times, we got to 
know what was on his mind. Before 
the war he had killed some one in a 
quarrel, and was sent to that prison 
and had served his time. He had, 
however, no hope of ever coming out 
again. 
sponsibility of providing him with a 
home or giving him work. His old 
parents wrote to him that he should 
have patience, saying he was being 
well looked after and that they were 
unable to do anything for him. 

After a year we sent him a certificate 
of admission to the Chemnitz Men's 
Home. He found work as a composi- 
tor, and later returned to his native 
town. He proved a willing and dili- 
gent worker, and not only lived with, 
but supported his parents and looked 
after his daughter. At Christmastide 
he wrote us a letter of thanks, saying 
that he had now become a worthy son 
and father. Never would he forget that 
he had received his freedom through 
The Salvation Army. Although not 
possessing large means, he sent three 
marks for our work. 

Another young man had been lured 
to the criminal path, and for years had 
paid the penalty. After his discharge 
we took him into our Home at Chem- 
nitz, and he was well saved. He found 
‘work, was enrolled at the Corps, and 
married a Salvationist. They are 
leading a happy family life. He is 
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Band Secretary and a bass player. It 
affords him special pleasure to go with 
the Band to his old prison. 

The director of the Castle Osterstein 
is showing the greatest interest in our 
work. Years ago he spent his holidays 
in studying The Salvation Army's 
prison methods in Holland, and what 
struck him as specially valuable was 
the cell visiting. Now, at his prison 
every Wednesday Circle Meetings are 
held, conducted by Sergeant-Major 
Seiler, of the local Corps. 

A prisoner wrote to the Territorial 
Commander, Lieut.-Colonel Mary 
Booth: ‘It gives me great pleasure 
to communicate to you my impressions 
of the last Meeting of The Salvation 
Army held here. It was, I may declare, 
the most glorious hour I have experi- 
enced at the prison. The address made 
a strong impression upon me. ‘These 
Salvation Army people, from their 
Colonel down to the lowest ranks, with 
their eyes gleaming with happiness, 
brought light into certain darkness.’ 

This man obtained work through our 
agency and is glad not to be wandering 
helpless in the streets after having 
been discharged. oa 

‘Waldheim Prison is regularly visited 
from Chemnitz. In the Circle there 
several life-sentence men are found; 
they rejoice in our visits and value 
these very highly. Indeed, the long- 
period men, which includes the life- 
sentence men and those who must 
serve anything from two to fifteen 
years, are often the most thankful of 
all. One man, having served fifteen 
years, came to our Home at Solingen 
and gained the confidence of the 
Officer in charge. He soon became 
driver of our cart and delivered the 
wood that had been cut to the cus- 
tomers. 

There was a time when it appeared 
as though ail our work in Saxony 
would be destroyed at a*single blow. 
The Ministry had already issued orders 
prohibiting further Meetings. This 
made us very despondent, and the 
prisoners, especially, felt most keenl 


‘the f&ct that we Were no long 
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allowed to visit them. |. What 
happened? Many wrote to the 
Ministry saying that they were missing 
The Salvation Army and requesting 
that we might be sent back to them. 
In our own ranks many prayers were 
offered—' O Lord, open the gates of 
the prisons to us again.’ The follow- 
ing letter was received on December 
31, 1924: 

‘In consideration of the valuable 
services of The Salvation Army in 
connexion with welfare of discharged 
prisoners, the undersigned Ministry 
give their sanction to The Salvation 
Army from now on holding Meetings 
of about fifteen to twenty-five 
persons, to be led by several of their 
representatives in the presence of an 
official, in order to raise the morals of 
the prisoners in the prisons of Saxony. 
These Meetings should not take place 
more than once a week and not exceed 
one hour. The prisons of Saxony have 
been instructed accordingly. 

‘Ministry of Justice, on behalf of 
the Minister, 

' (Signed) Dr. WuLFEN, 
‘Dresden, December 31, 1924.’ 


The Lord had re-opened the gates. 
Since that time our activities have con- 
tinued unceasingly, with the co-opera- 
tion of Local Officers—thirty-two in 
number—who have grown grey in the 
service. ' At Plauen Band-Secretary 
Büchener conducts the Circle; our 
comrade is chief sergeant-major of the 
State police. . At Leipzig we have 
Sergeant-Major Melle doing the same 
work. 

When the Territorial Commander 
visits a town in which The Army has 
access to the prison she is often invited 
there; and has held splendid Meetings 
at Insterburg, Lübeck, and Gorlitz. 
After one of these Meetings a young 
man who had killed his brother prayed 
to God for niercy. 

Dresden is one of our finest cities. 
The Brühl is world-renowned, and 
frequently called the ‘ balcony of 
prope. In this beautiful ‘ Florence 
f the Elbe’ we fave two Girls’ Homes 
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innumerable 


IN PRISON CELLS 


and two Corps. 
our work 


To these, owing to 
in the nearby prisons, 

discharged prisoners 
and begged admission! We 
of course, compelled to refuse 
them. In June, 1925, however, there 
came a memorable day when Colonel 
Mary Booth, in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Justice, 
of the charitable institutions, and of 
the Director-in-Chief of the prisons at 
K6tgchenbroda, near Dresden, opened 
a Home for discharged prisoners. 
Since the inauguration more than two 
hundred persons have passed through 
this Home. 

In Síeswig-Holsatit from time’ to 
time we go to the prisoners’ camps. 
Ensign Clausen, a Retired Officer, 
together with the Corps comrades, 
visits the Barnstedt Camp. Guitars 
are played and our songs are sung. 
A number of prisoners subscribe 
regularly for our pamphlets, and these 
are sent every week. Those who are 
not subscribers receive a free pamphlet 
monthly. 

However, we are not limiting our 
activities to the Institutes. An ever- 
pressing problem is that of the welfare 
of the prisoners’ families. Women 
and children are often subjected to 
great privation while the husband is 
serving’ his sentence, and frequently 


came 
were, 


matrimonial happiness is destroyed 


through a  committal to prison. 
Parents disown their children, hus- 
bands will have nothing more to do 
with their wives, and vice versa. It 
requires much tact to effect a recon- 
ciliation. How pleased the prisoners 
are when we come and tell them that 
we have seen their wives &nd children 
and can convey their greetings! Or 
sometimes we have succeeded in get- 
ting the parents to forgive son or 
daughter and write to them. 


I conclude with the words of the 
poet: 


Seek to save them from the clutch of death, 

Give help in love to souls, those lost, 

Hold out your brother hand, unloose the 
chains, 

Jesus has done everything for all! 


— 
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THE BAND Boys OF LAGOS 


A GOVERNOR'S APPEAL TO THE ARMY--—AND 


T Lagos, the most important 
centre of Nigeria, the authori- 
ties had become considerably 
concerned about the unfortun- 

ate condition, not to say the menacing 
future, of some of the town’s outcast 
boys. They turned to The Salvation 
Army, asking if it would be possible to 
start some sort of work of rescue. His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Graeme 
Thomson, applied to Colonel Souter, 
because, he said, he knew of The 
Army’s success under similar condi- 
tions.in other lands. 

Though constantly called upon for 
help of this kind, International Head- 
quarters were able to put their hands 
upon an  Officer-couple who, it 
appeared, would be able to carry out 
the Governor's idea. It was not easy 
to spare them from their work as 
Field Officers in Great Britain; but 
they had already registered their 
vow that if ever they were required 
for service overseas they would be 
willing to go. So when, at a Self- 


Denial Ingathering service, the Divi- _ 


sional Commander asked Ensign and 
Mrs. Corbett if they were prepared for 
West Africa, they at once said ' Yes.’ 
The kindly leader suggested that they 
should first go home and talk it over ; 
but being of one mind on the matter 
and accustomed to obeying God's 
commands immediately, they felt it 
was not necessary to delay their deci- 
sion. They quickly farewelled from 
their Corps in the Tees Division and 
proceeded to Lagos. 

By thosé who know the difficulties 
of work among incorrigible boys it 
will be understood that there was 
great wisdom in starting the Home 
with only a few. Actually, though 
unintentionally, the work began with 
but one boy, and he remained alone 
in the Home for six weeks; but those 
six weeks were very well spent, for the 
boy discovered that this white man and 
his wife were really anxious that he 
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-should be different and learn to under- 


stand the first principles of the great 
moral law. And he set the pace for the 
others. Gradually the number of 
inmates swelled to thirty-six. 

It is not difficult to imagine how 
often, if boys are allowed to grow up 
without education, without parental 
control, loose on the streets, they will 
be driven to unlawful means of main- 
taining themselves. Before they came 
to the Home many of the boys had 
been driven to stealing because of 
sheer hunger. Any one who has 
known what it is to be thoroughly 
hungry, perhaps only for a day, can 
enter somewhat into the misery of 
living always in such a state; and 
Lagos is overrun with boys in these 
circumstances. 

By the thirty-four boys at present 
in the Home ten different languages 
are used. There are the Hausas, or 
Moslems, and those from Yoruba and 
Warri; but the majority are raw 
heathen lads, who have worshipped 
spirits and wooden idols. As it is 
impossible to cope with all the lan- 
guages English is used; there is the 
special advantage that, with the learn- 
ing of a new tongue under such 
influences the use of bad language is 
practically eliminated. Most of the 
boys are between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. They come under the man- 
date of the Government, being sent to 
the Home instead of to prison, Their 
sentence is for not less than three 
years—quite often for five. 

One small boy had run away from - 
his home in the interior, travelling 
one hundred and twenty miles under a 
seat in a railway compartment ; he was 
not discovered there until a European 
traveller began to get out his lunch- 
basket! The boy failed*to understand 
that he had cheated the Government; 
he could only see the matter from his 
own point of view. However, he is 
now, learning’ the difference between 
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' meum ' and ‘tuum.’ Another boy of 
eleven had travelled from the north 
of Nigeria, over a thousand miles, 
under.native escort. A young lad from 
Calabar, accused of murder, had to 
be watched continually. Like many 
others when they arrive, he would hit 
out at any one or anything that 
threatened to cross his will. No one 
knew his language, but he quickly 
learned ‘small English.’  Evidently 
his health had been seriously under- 
mined by wild excesses during his 
childhood, for he only lived with us 
for seven months; but before passing 
away he left a wonderfully happy 
testimony, which all the boys believed, 
so altered had his life become. 

In one way the boys are all alike 
when they first come—they have no 
love for any one.. Little by little the 
desire to fight dies out. A changed 
expression comes over the face. There 
appears a desire to do little things for 
one another to help out with the 
work, and the evidence of many of 
those refinin influences brought 
about by the love of the Lord Jesus. 

Some of the boys know no name of 
their own, but are called by a nick- 
name, or with the family name. One 
when he arrived was known as the 
‘ wild boy of Lagos.’ He indelibly left 
his teeth-marks on the back of one 
boy. Twelve months later, converted 
and happily changed, he related in 
testifying that before he came into the 
Home :he had secreted a knife, with 
which he meant one day to kill a man 
who had done him an injury. 

Once saved, the boys develop a real 
Salvation Army Spirit; in the Meet- 
ings, when prayer ts being offered, 
they often respond audibly, and one 
never hears an ‘ Amen’ or ‘ Hallelu- 
jah’ in the wrong place. Hardened 
by having to fight their own battles 
from a very early age, they are not 
easily given to tears, but when they 
come to the mercy-seat they weep and 
are troubled with the real conscious- 
ness of sin. Only after a time of pro- 
bation, during which they must have 
gen evidence of a change of heart, 
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are they allowed to wear.a piece of Sal- 
vation Army tri-coloured ribbon. 

The younger boys are in school all 
day; the older ones learn carpentry, 
cooking, and laundry work, besides, of 
course, carrying out the duties of the 
house. In the garden they grow 
maize, cassova, yams, gouand, and 
tomatoes. They iron clothes with 
charcoal pot irons. In everything they 
do their work well. 

Ás far as possible they live on the 
native food—garri, yam, palm oil, 
bananas, rice, meat, and fish. While 
muscularly strong, they do not seem to 
have great powers of resistance in epi- 
demics or serious illness. Happily, the 
water supply is very pure—a native 
would fever trouble to boil water— 
and they are thus spared many fevers. 

Ensign and Mrs. Corbett (who have 
learned to love their work) are people 
who believe that example is better 
than precept; they have, therefore, 
agreed, as they say, to live their daily 
lives with the boys rather than to try 
and control them from the top. A great 
measure of their success is due to this 
self-denying policy. Generally speak- 
ing, the native has no morals, and 
these are only acquired by degrees 
through higher example as well as 
good teaching. 

The Home has had a wonderful 
influence on the households of neigh- 
bouring natives. Day by day, month 
by month, as they watch the boys 
change, they in their turn are led to 
think of higher and better things. So 
great is the people's confidence, that 
Ensign and Mrs. Corbett have been 
approached by parents who were will- 
ing to pay twelve months in advance if 
only their boys could be received into 
the Home under The Army’s care and 
have the educational advantages, but, 
of course, only those sent by the 
Government may be received. The 
house, which is Government property, 
is surrounded by the wild bush; but a 
wall is being built, and there.is a large 
garden where the boys play football 
and cricket, as well as their own native 
games. ; 
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A LOVE-LETTER TO A PUBLICAN 


True knighthood, tilt and tournament, 

‘ Have at you’ to your heart’s content, 

Adapted to our modern spelling 

Is with us still in * War Cry’ selling. 

ANY of the gentlemen be- 
hind the pump-handles are 
very fine fellows indeed, 
and only require to be 

approached from the right àngle, in the 
right spirit, to be appreciated and loved 
for their intrinsic merit and great store 
of good nature, which too often may be 
hidden from the unsympathetic outsider 
by the formidable barrier of an invidi- 
ous trade exterior. 

Quite a number of men, and women, 
too, for that matter, drift into what is 
called ‘ the trade’ as many of us drift 
in other directions, less it may be from 


choice than from the way of the wind, ` 


the trend of the tide, and the force of 
circumstances. 

Personally I should like; and hope to 
see, this type of person handsomely 
saved, in full uniform, and in charge of 
our Army Homes, Shelters, and Sal- 
vage Hostelry the world over, and who 
shall say that the desire of our hearts 
is not the presage of the good things 
to come? 

Let us pray that these friends may 
soon quit the public-houses, and come 
our way in this our day and generation. 

Irrespective of class, creed, colour, 
trade, or condition, we must love men, 
and 

With might and main, 

In wind and rain, 
strive to press them into the Kingdom 
of God. 

Having said that I will now let Pen- 
dragon tell his own ‘ War Cry’ story 
in his own way, merely remarking that 
my friend Pendragon is no fictitious 
personage, but a real live Pendragon 
straight down to date, via old Tintagel 
in ‘ The West Countree,’ who, for 
brevity's sake, hereinafter I may refer 
to as Pen, should reference be neces- 


sary. 
* * * 


We were two Training Home ladé on 


‘War Cry’ duty, dear Mac and my- 
self, plus our numerous and magnifi- 
cent bodyguard, the angels. 

‘Let us go in here, Mac,’ sez I. Sez 
Mac, ‘No! let us not go in there.’ 

‘Let us go in here, I repeated. 
‘God is with us and there is nothing 
to fear. No man shall set upon us to 
hurt us, láddie. Fear not!’ 

So in we went to this public-house, 
crowded with drinking men and 
women. ''' War Cry,” sir,’ sez I. 

* ** War Cry ! °? came the echo, in 
thunder; ' if you don't get out of this 
quick PI kick you out 1 ' 

Thus spake the landlord, who from 
behind the pump-handles addressed us 
so rudely and disrespectfully, not to 
say irreverently ; and J can assure you 
that that gentleman at that moment 
looked every inch of the utterance ta 
which he had given expression. 

Considering that this was in the days 
when rotten eggs, bags of flour, and 
divers other discarded, but juicy, 
articles of diet were freely flung at our 
heads, and that kicks, cuffs, and other 
nameless indignities were the common 
lot alike of Salvationists and the 
friends who sometimes joined us on 
the march, the outlook in that public- 
house at that time was not over rosy, 
to say the least. 

The landlord was furious, his clten- 
tele ‘fu’ and frolicsome at the pros- 
pect of a gratuitous entertainment at 
the expense of The Salvation Army. 

Expectation ran high, jokes were 
gregarious, and the house uproarious. 
Ah, what will win? I wonder. (Arrah, 
Mac, me lad, are ye anywhere still on 
this side of the Golden Gates where this 
will reach ye? If so, send your love to 
the Editor, and ask him to be good 
enough to forward it to my address. 
Oh, for a look in your eyes laddie, and 
an old-time grip of the hand it would be 
a joy to squeeze. You know, Mac, I am 
as clean Scotch as I am pure Irish.) 

* Out you go, or PI kick you out,’ 
roared* the landlord. *Mac shook, a 
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well he might, for he was some years 
my junior, and fresh to what I had 
been familiar-with from my childhood. 

By the way, this was at Dalston, 
London, 1884. 

Sez I, ‘ Landlord, if you wish us to 
go, and will be good enough to kindly 
ask us to walk out, we should be most 
happy to oblige you, which, sir, at the 
same time, would be a great saving of 
valuable shoe leather. 

* What?’ came the thunder. 

* Landlord,’ sez I, ‘ there is one thing 
I know about public-houses, and the 
good people who attend them.’ 

* Well, and what is that? ’ ejaculated 
the gentleman from behind the pump- 
handles. 

_ * jt is this, sir,’ sez I, ‘ they like a 

good song. And my friend here, fresh 
from bonnie Scotland, has a lovely 
tenor voice, and we have a song in our 
paper which just suits his voice. You 
should hear him sing, sir. As for me- 
self, I am no solo singer, but I will 
come in at the chorus!’ 

By this time our audience had grown 
curiously attentive, and were evidently 
becoming greatly interested. They had 
even forgotten to bury their noses in 
their cups for the nonce. ‘ Shall we 
sing, sir? ' sez I. (O Mac, shall we ever 
forget that scene, and the thrill known 
. only to the angels and to the blessed 
* War Cry’ Brigade?) 

Do you remember that mysterious, 
whimsical something which crept 
across the landlord’s lovely counten- 
ance as he retorted, ‘ Well, old fellow, 
if you are going to sing you will have 
to wet your whistle before you start!’ 
O Mac, me lad, that was a poser from 
behind the pump-handles, and I be- 
lieve ‘to this day you thought we were 
lost. 

. For the moment, I admit I was stag- 
gered meself and, but for the angels, 


we doubtless should have been lost, but 


one of them,’ from within me it seemed, 
whispered: ‘ Lemonade!’ The situa- 
tion was saved. The landlord’s thrust 
with lightning speed rebounded from 
any highly-tempered bosky shield. 

I repeated the angel's suggestion, 
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and, looking the dear landlord straight~ 
in the face, softly said, ‘ Landlord, we 
will have a lemonade, if you please.’ 

Came the answer like a flash, 
‘Young men, you shall, and at my ex- 
pense, tool? O Mac, 

The battle was won 
Before it begun, 
Because of our escort, the angels. 

Did we have one or two? I forget. 
I only remember that we drank deep, 
for we were dry and hot, but we were 
not tired of the fight, eh, Mac? And 
now it comes to me; supposing the 
General had popped in at that moment 
and caught us drinking in that public- 
house—what? Ah, the Founder was a 
great, good, and wise man, and had a 
warm place in his heart for the dear 
landlords and their customers. Did he 
not get a number of his best Officers 
from within those doors, and are there 
not a great many more potential Cap- 
tains, and some grand Territorial Com- 
missioners, still there, waiting for some 


.one to go in and fetch them out? Who * 


will go for us? 

We drank our lemonade, cleared our 
throats, and sang a song out of the 
dear old ‘ Cry’ that has made so many 
laugh since it first saw the light. Mac's 
voice had often thrilled me before, but 
never as now. 

Place, circumstance, 
And prayer enhance 
Both music, song, and singer. 

When all our pightingales, skylarks, 
blackbirds,  thrushes, red robins, 
canaries, finches, and linnets under- 
stand the value and the joy of 
winning a single soul for Christ, what 
a rush there will be for carrying the 
' Cry ' irito the camp of the enemy on 
the off-chance of singing Souls into the 
Kingdom of God. 

We sang. I said that before, I know, 
but I am living that episode over again. 

Our audience sat up. Oh, to have 
had a photographer there, so that we 
all could have been taken on the spot 
together. Still I am of the opinion that 
our unseen escort attended to that 
matter, and we may yet see a life-sized 
picture hung in the Royal Academy of 
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the skies, with a fair sprinkling, if not 
the whole, of that assembly looking at 
themselves and us, Mac, lad, in the 
coming Morning, which cannot now be 
far away, to some of us at all events. 
We sang, I say, and never was song 
more thrilling, or audience more atten- 
tive or appreciative, for by this we had 
become a part of that assembly, and in 
such a way, perhaps, as only the psy- 
chologists we are could explain to-day. 
Mac's voice was heard at its best. The 
words were clearly enunciated, and evi- 
dently found their billets to fine effect. 

By the time we had got to the end 


of the song, and the many repeats, a | 


great reverential hush had fallen on the 
house. Being the spokesmarm of our 
party, it fell to my lot to break that 
silence by asking the landlord's permis- 
sion to pray, but never a word said he. 

The poor fellow had been hit 
mightily hard in a very soft spot, and 
for the time being was speechless. 

We followed up our advantage 
quickly. ‘Come on, Mac,’ I whis- 
pered, pulling him by the coat; and 
down we went to prayer in that public- 
house, amidst a silence so perceptible 
that it could literally be felt, for God 
was there. 

Then it was that the blessed Spirit 
who inhabits the regenerate human 
heart made intercession for that house 
and all its occupants, and for all who 
were represented by those present, for 
the space perhaps of some fifteen 
minutes or more. 

When we got up from our knees we 
were conscious of breathing quite 
another atmosphere from the one en- 
countered on entering that house. 
now that our work appeared to be done 
there, we proposed taking our leave as 
quickly and as innocently as we had 
entered, but it was not to be yet. 

By this time our friend from behind 
the pump-handles had recovered his 
breath and found his voice, and with a 
never-to-be-forgotten look in his face, 
took command of the proceedings. 
' Young men,’ said he, ‘ hand over 
your papers; come along; put them on 
the counter ; I am buying the lot.’ 


And. 
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- Without making reply, we promptly 
obeyed the landlord's orders, and piled 
our ‘Crys’ on the' counter. .How 
many were there, Mac? Was it three 
or four dozen each we had? I forget, 
but I distinctly remember that the land- 
lord bought the lot, paid for them on . 
the spot, and immediately joined * The 
War Cry’ Brigade. Hallelujah ! 

Armed with ‘The War Crys,’ he, the 
hero that he was, abandoned the pump- 
handles and walked round the house, 
gratuitously distributing’ the Dear Old 
Rag at his own expense to his 
astonished clientéle, saying, ‘ Come on, 
friends ; this. is my show; fold them up 
and take them home and read them. 
Come on, I am paying for this round.’ 

Who knows what happened in those 
households where those ‘ Crys’ were 
taken, after such a spectacular intro- 
duction to their owners? 

After each person had been duly sup- 
plied, our friend the landlord returned 
to his own place behind the bar, and 
stood there as speechless as the 
Sphinx, ia picture framed in a silence 
sublime, with an expression on his face 
which I shall carry with me to the 
skies. 

‘Well, landlord,’ 
say '' good-bye ’’?’ 

' Young men,’ says the dear land- 
lord, * are you coming this way next 
week? And if so, will you kindly give 
us a look in?’ 

* We will, sir,’ sez I, ‘ and with plea- 
sure.’ 

With that we reluctantly took our 
leave of that landlord, and the good 
friends whose acquaintance we had so 
recently made under his hospitable 
roof; for did he not give us a drink 
when we were thirsty? and did he not 
purchase all our papers? and did he not 
invite us to come again? Hospitable! 
Was not that hospitality? 

If I am in love with landlords, there 


sez I, ‘ shall we 


t is a reason. 


Once, some little time after this, we 
met him in another public-house, when 
he was on a visit to a brother landlord. 
This landlord did not favour our visit £o 
his hóuse and rose at us with a rush 
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to eject us, but our good friend stood 
between us and the would-be rusher, 
saying : 

‘Let those young -men alone.’ 
(‘ Touch not mine anointed and do my 
prophets no harm.’) Our lion had 
become our watchdog, and, by his 
timely, and effective interference on our 
` behalf, we were preserved from harm. 
(* If m be for us who can be against 
us? ’ 

Some three weeks or so after, when 
out ‘ War Cry ' selling in this neigh- 
bourhood, we spotted our friend com- 
ing towards us, with great emphasis 
distinctly written on his fine features, 
which found vent in the declaration 
that, as the result of our entering his 
house, he was ‘ coming out, and was 
throwing up the whole bag of tricks.' 
He had become a new man, and was 
embarking on a new career. His 
thanks for our poor services were pro- 
fuse and profound, for he knew well 
that God was with us, and that we were 
the servants of the Most High.’ 

This man had forgotten God and had 
drifted behind the pump-handles of a 
London drinking saloon. 
not forgotten him, but had sent 
Wiliam Booth from Nottingham, Mac 
from Scotland, and Pen from Tintagel, 
in Cornwall, to find him, and fish him 
out from his hiding-place to give him 
peace of mind and satisfaction of soul 
in the knowledge of sins forgiven and 
a bright prospect beyond the veil. 

' * Ah,’ said he, ‘ thank God you ever 
came. into-my house. I am another 
man. Good-bye!’ We gripped hard, 


Yet God had . 
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looked the unutterable in each other’s 


eyes, and parted—till the day break 


and the shadows flee away. 

The day after our first visit to this 
man’s public-house, by some means un- 
known to me, the news got to the Prin- 
cipal of the Training Home, with the 
result that I was questioned as to the 
episode, which seemed to have been 
regarded in the light of an exploit. 

In any-case it was not the first time 
a landlord had shown kindness to me, 
for, as a boy in Wales once, when 
houses were few and lodgings scarce, 
workmen and strangers were glad to 
find sleeping accommodation in old 
coke-ovens which were undergoing 
repairs.e 

It was at a public-house in the Prin- 
cipality, for in those days there were no 
temperance hotels, that a certain land- 
lord, looking at me intently, and in tbe 
hearing of the whole assembly around 
the bar, said: ‘I am taking care of 
that boy ;.I will find him a bed.’ 

He did, and I shall never forget 
climbing up and sinking down in the 
middle of the softest and most billowy 
bed it had ever been my lot to negoti- 
ate, where I slept a sweet sleep and: 
awoke with a deep respect and a great 
love in my heart for the gentleman 
behind the pump-handles. 

Take this magazine with ' The War 
Cry’ to them. 

With my heartfelt prayers: 
For them and theirs, 

And ask them to read the love-letter 
from. 

PAUL.PENIEL. 


^x! 
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HE EXPERIENCES OF A SALVATION ^ 
RMY DOCTOR IN GUJXRAT, INDIA 


[Owing to the difficulties in China Dr. Swain was unable to 
continue medical work in that country. He went to India to 
take charge of the Emery Salvation Army Hospital.] 





HAD taken over the charge of the 
Hospital at Anand but a day or 
two when, early in, the morning, 
I was called to a woman in a 
mp illage’about seven miles away. Owing 
Zo a car difficulty, it was nearly two 
@bours later when, picking up Major 
Manek, we set off in a hired van. 

After travelling about a mile, we left 
the main road, and then the adventures 
began! ‘Fhe narrow lanes were still 
k covered with flood-water, which gradu- 
ally got deeper and deeper unti] even 
Ethe high-wheeled ' Lizzie’ could not 

go through. So a couple of men, with 
curved knives on poles, started to cut 
down the cactus hedge, and the car left 
S the road, travelling through fields and 
across ditches overflowing with water. 
hen we struck a mud patch, into 
vhich the car again sank badly; more 
cactus plants were cut down, this time 
to make a track for the wheels. 
Arriving at last at the village, the 
cene reminded mc of the devastated 
reas in France, except for the absence 
shell-holes. Large numbers of the 

puses had been undermined and had 
ilapsed. However, the home to 
amihich we had been called was intact, 
d T found mv patient on a low string 
:d, in a small, dark room. . 
By the time I had finished attending 
er I was as wet with perspiration as 
|i had walked through a river! It 
eemed riskv to drive home in such a 
tate, so I donned a spare surgeon's 
own which we had in the bag, and 
ot home safelv, without hatching anv 
Serious trouble. 

A couple of days later, on a Sunday, 
another call came, this time from about 
ten miles mwav; the messenger 
assured us that the car could get there 
easily. After about six miles we came 

| to a place where road and fields were 


























alike submerged ; there seemed nothing 
to do but to sit down and wait for a 
bullock-cart. The man ‘ assured’ us 
again that once through this we should 
be all right, so I decided to risk the 
car—and got stuck in the mud. Things 
looked a ' bit sick ' for us; but gradu- 
ally a number of men appeared (rom 
nowhere—just as they would in the 
Strand or Piccadily-—waded into the 
water, and hauled us out. 

We ‘ Hallelujahed ’ and our spirits 
revived, until, about a furlong farther 
on, we met an even worse patch. This 
I refused to tackle with the car, and- 
waited until a cart carrying lime came 
along ; by sitting on the lime we were 
free of the water. 

The village we visited was even more 
affected by the floods than the other, 
and the house a mere hovel, such as we 
had become accustomed to finding 
among the peasantry of North China. 
In the circumstances—-flies, dirt, dark- 
ness (one hurricane lamp was useless in 
the dense gloom inside, although out- 
side was dazzling sunshine]—it was 
impossible to deal with the case except 
at the Hospital; and I offered to take 
the patient there and then, if thev 
would carry her to the car. J cannot 
describe all the arguments that were 
put forward to evade this proceeding-— 
the girl's parents lived in another 
village, and she couldn't be moved until 
they gave consent; the old women of 
the village did not think it was neces- 
sary—their native midwives worked 
thus, whv couldn’t we?—the drive in 
the car would kill her; and so on. 

However, the offer tó do it for 
nothing at once swept away their onlv 
defence; and, after much noise and 
weening, we moved off, the woman 
carried shoulder high on a litter ng 
blazing sun, and absolutely envelope 
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in a. blanket, enough to stifle her to 
death. 

On arrival at the flooded region no 
bullock-cart was available, so, after 
waiting a little while, we decided to 
wade through. Taking off shoes and 
stockings, and hitching up our clothes, 
we started off across. the temporary 
lake. Alas! we coüld not save our 
clothes entirely from the water, and 
they suffered somewhat ; but we arrived 
in safety at the other side. There we 
were faced with the job of getting the 
car again through the water in which 
we had stuck on our outward journey. 

Like Nehemiah of old, we outwardly 
did what was necessary, and inwardly 
‘prayed to the Lord.’ Then we put 
our foat on the accelerator—a whine, 
a plunge, a hesitation, and lo, we wére 
through! ' . 

An hour later all were happy, the 
business over, and though somewhat 
flustered with the bustle, I was able to 
lead the Meeting in the Booth-Tucker 
Hall as arranged. 

This week-end Mr. Henderson, of 
the Blind Relief Association, has been 
with us, so on Monday a visit was 
made with him to a couple of villages, 





seeking out eye cases. The profes- 
sional side of the outing was a reat 
success: from sixty to eighty eye cases 
of all kinds and ages were seen, .and 
operable cases were given 'chits' to 
take to the Eye Department of the 
‘Emery Hospital. 

The travelling, however, was again 
a trial; the heavy waters had subsided, 
leaving a thickness of stiff mud, in 
which we stuck twice. It certainly was 
entertaining to see one of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Collectors forming 
a link in the human chain which 
hauled out the car. The line-up for 
' baksheesh’? was a laughable sight, 
too, while the test-of worthiness was 
unique—only those with mud up to the 
knees shared in the distribution! 
However, next day we felt well repaid 
when three cases turned up at the Hos- 
pital for operations. 

You will see that this was no gentle 
Jetting down to India; there was no 
time to acclimatize, as it were; but all 
is as I like it, and I am happy to be up 
and doing in the greatest cause on 
earth—Medical Missions. 


ARTHUR Swain, M.B. . 
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| y ASTLY different from the 
ancient somnolence of the 

s ypical Cathedral City is this 

midland “metropolis, with its 

Ta Tits huge engineer- 
jing population, and 
sventerprises. Here 
"souls; almost en- 
or other of 
for their 


‘you ‘have goo, 
| tirely dependent upon one 
) the great industries of the city 


| living, - 
C FA cities have so large a propor- 
ition of voluntary workers in the cause 
(of municipal betterment: Yet ‘the fact 
| eemains that Birmingham. has an 
| appalling amount of overcrowding, 
| has slums as black as any to be found 
| in London’s darkest areas, and an 
| army. unemployed calling in- 
E cessan or regular work, and. bit- 
f terly resenting the absence of honest 
toil for willing hands. 
| Here, then, is a field for Salvation 
Army service. How do our comrades 
| respond to the call? “In what activities 
engaged? Do we grapple 
wunemployment, or ease the over- 
‘problem? Is the homeless 
r housed, and are there op- 
'"Iporfünities- for wrongdoers to turn 
from evil ways, and place their feet on 
the high.road of righteousness? 
Tn the very heart of the city the Divi- 
į sional Commander, Brigadier Booth 
|| Davey, and; his Staff. have their ad- 
! “ministrative Offices. Close by, and right 
opposite the Law Courts, stands the 
Birmingham ‘Citadel. And within the 
city. boundaries (including Erdington, 
Harborne, and Stirchley) are eleven 
other “Corps, as well as. two Slum- 
Posts: : Ih addition the. Men's Social 
Work has three Institutions, while at 
* The Hawthorns,' in Ladywood Road, 
there is accommodation for forty-three 
-women and girls under the care of the 
. Women's Social Work. 
Between the civic authorities and 
The Salvation Army Officers there is 
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close co-operation wherever the work 
of the one touches that of the other. 
The troublesome boy in danger of be- 
coming a criminal is handed over fo 


The Army by the magistrates for ~~ 


oversight and guidance; the wayward 


girl, uncontrollable at home, becomes. 
a changed character after a-term in X 


— 


‘The Hawthorns.’ 
tends a personal invitation to The 
Salvation Army to attend particular 
ceremonies in the Cathedral. The 


The Bishop ex- ^ 


3i 


leading ministers invite The Army's E 


leadersito speak from their pulpits, and - 


| 
e 
| 


temperance workers open their hall for 


The Army’s All-Night of Prayer. 
But is not this 
‘all men speak well of you *? Well, 
The Army in Birmingham does not 
shelter behind the smoke-screen Of 
approval of respectable authority. In. 
the centre of the city is a famous Open- 
Air battle-ground, the Bull Ring, where 
floods of oratory are poured forth al- 
most unceasingly, where agitators, 
revoluntionaries, communists, athe- 
ists, and all and sundry air their 


dangerous—when $ 


| 


views, or cross-examine those who are. - 


expressing themselves in public. Here 
the Citadel Corps has its Open-Air ^ 
every other Sunday night, and here on - 
Thursday all the city Corps unite for | 
a massed attack, prior to the Central ~ 
Holiness Meeting, which the Divi- 
sional Commander, assisted by Staff- 
Captain and Mrs. Watts (the Chan- 
cellor and. his wife), and the Young 
People's Secretary, conducts every 
week in the Citadel building. ~ | 
To stand on this particular spot is | 
to challenge interruptions. » Indeed, — 
Adjutant Ellwood, of the Citadel 
Corps, has been tackled by six atheists 
at a’ time in one OpensAir, and has . 
met them one by one. ‘It’s no use | 
trying to dodge," he says; ‘if you . 
evadejtheir questions the crowd will 
quickly show disapproval, and lose iñ- ~ 
terest, It’s a wondérful opportu ny, 
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and from” this tumultuous battle- 
groind we have gathered more than 
one femarkable trophy of the ace of 
God.’ ‘ 

In the Bull Ring The Army meets 
the finished product of the over- 
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+» f 
How can one adequately record the 
service of the devoted Tnen and women _ 
who toil for this mass.of young life? | 
Take, for instance, the leader of the 
children's work at Erdidgton. Here“ 
the district is dot a favourable one 


crowded slums which surround't. The “from an Army point of view, yet Mrs. j 
Army also comes in contact with the — Grover, the Young People's Sergeant- 


‘children who from early infancy grow Major, with her husband, who leads 
| up under conditions devilishly favour- the Corps Cadets; tufns up every Sun- | 
~~ able to the making of rebels and athe- day morning with dinner and tea ready | 
© Citadel one has but to take one's stand Prayer Meeting on Sunday night. She 
—with a cornet or a concertina'and begin and her husband and children live | 
rounded by scores and hundreds of not prepared to\use trams ofbué 
shirtless—crowding from homes where - devotion on the ‘part o 
there is scarcely room to move#‘ Many has led to the eldest 
: | T, boy, at present 
© “I Have been unablelto speak, thinking engaged in leading the Young People’s : 
of their hopeless state, humanly speak- Band, hopes very ‘shortly to enter. the 
Training Garrison. TM AM ALL n 
breaking." Fe The good reputation of The y 
To the children of: Birmingham, in Birmingham is ^ based on the 
the comfortable artisan, or the reek- Workers in the position of Local Offi- 
ling tenefhent of the slums, The Army . cers throughout the city. These men 
is an irresistible attraction. And from - and women, many of whom haye been 
for more room for the children, for - themselves, from a material’ point of 
leaders for the various sections of. money to the forwarding of The Army - 
activity, and for a chance to expand. work, but have gladly encouraged + 
«ERN S LR. Chole we TEL d 
Scouts and Guards, Sunbeams and ej their sons: and daughters to leave | 
Chums, Young People’s Bands and prospects financially attractive, and — 
flourish, under conditions which would a consecrated career in God's service. - 
discourage the average Worker in These long-service warriors and a 
i , . ber = ʻi B -r AJ 4 47 3* * . " e^ 
ham IV, for instance, the whole of the only Soldiers In the city: New Re- 
Corps activities have to be carried on- €ruits are continually being enlisted— 
* BPR ete z e. : í . NS 
this Corps there sallies forth to Divi- public-house, and dance-hall are cap- | 
F sional . demonstrations .one of the :tured week after week. e 
Guards in the Midlands. - Law Courts and The Army Citadel | 
In these days of slackness in Sun- stands the Men's Shelter and Metro- 


ists.» In the streets surrounding the prepared, stayingstill the end of the 4 
a Meeting to be immediately sur- some distance from the Hall, and are ` 
children—shoeless, coatless, aye, even. the Sabbath. Small wonder i 

| s led' to t son becoming an 

and many a time,’ says the Adjutant, Officer, while anoth 
a 
ing. To visit their homes is heart- | : 

whether they come from the home of long and faithful service of voluntary - 

every Corps iri the city the cry comes able to make comfortable positions for 

new Halls for the Young People for view, have not only given time and 
Singine Companfes all exist, aye, and take up Salvation Army Officership as 
"better circumstances. At Birming- their children, however, are not the — 
in a small, converted shop. Yet from Converts from street, and slum, and - 
smartest Troops of : Life-Saving Within a few minutes’ walk of the - 

Here there is accommodation 


day-school attendance it is worth re- 


‘cording that at manv of the Corps in 
Young People’s — 


Birmingham the | 
workers have regularlv to turn chil- 
dygn awav from.the Company Meet- 
ings on Sunday aftérnoon. v 


pole. 
for two hundred lodgers: a large 
proportion of these are casual visi- 
tors—men on the road, looking for 
work. A rumour reaches London or 
Liverpool that a big job is about tobe 
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carried out in the Midlands, and a 
steady stream of seekers for employ- 
ment pours into Birmingham, only too 
often, alas, to find the rumour false, 
and that there is little prospect of 
betterment. So the disappointed ones 
gladly avail themselves of The Army’s 
Institution, paying eightpence for a 
night's lodging, and getting an abun- 
dance of food at a low price from the 
Shelter canteen. In addition to this, 
the Loveday Street building, there is 
another building in Ryder Street, with 


room for 187, and a rather more ex- 


pensive place in Jamaica Row, where 
140 cubicles are available at a 


e 
AS tly cost of tenpence each. 
a 


| Army is 


Let it not be supposed tbat The 
merely keeping lodging- 
houses in this section. There is an 
Industrial Department which deals 
regularly with what is called ' sal- 
vage.' Collecting household furni- 
ture which is considered worn out by 
its owners, this Department serves a 
double purpose, finding work for col- 
lectors and repairers, renovating 
chairs and tables and beds, and selling 
them to the many always ready for such 
welcome bargains at a price within 
their means. 

The Social Officers are called on 
also to visit the prison at Winson 
Green, and it not infrequently happens 
that a discharged prisoner finds a safe 
haven at Loveday Street until regular 
work can be obtained for him. More- 
over, the various ministers of religion, 
who are often called on to help pass- 
ing tramps, have learned to give these 


` men notes to The Army Officer—ask- 


pon d 


ing that food and shelter may be pro- 
vided at their expense. 

Salvation 1s the great work of The 
Army, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the Officers make this the keynote 
of the Shelter and Industrial Sections. 
Eour Meetings are held each week on 
the premises. Attendance is not com- 
pulsory, but so cheery and homely are 
these gatherings that more than halt 
the lodgers crowd into them on Sun- 
day nights, and about sixty turn op 
at the week-night Meetings. 


nature altogether. 
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There are results, too.” Men .who 
have made fools of themselves,‘fand 
dreaded the consequences, learn to act 
the man, and go back to home and 
duty with fresh courage. Broken 
homes are restored, and young men 
who have no prospects or friends in 
the old land are helped, through The 
Army's Organization, to a new life 
overseas. 

In another part of the town, stand- 
ing a little back from the road, is ' The 
Hawthorns,’ where Major Ridley, 
District Officer for the Women’s 
Social Work, assisted by a devoted 
staff of Army Officers, deals with a 
series of human problems as difficult 
and baffling as can well be imagined. 
Here are over forty girls and women, 
each with a tragedy. Some have the 
tragedy, of wilful waywardness, and 
are paying the price with bitter tears 
and a load of despair; some have the 
tragedy of wronged innocence, and 
the stories such relate are enough to 
shake the confidence of less hopeful 
people than the Ofhcers in human 
Some have the 
tragedy of a mistaken step at the 
Altar, and are now deserted and home- 
less. Some are only just awav from 
school, yet full of difficult ways and 
wrong habits. Some have lost their 
road through strong drink, and there 
are times when, in the dark hours after 
midnight, the Home Officers are called 
down to the door to let in shivering’ 
women and tiny children fleeing from 
the insane wrath of a drunken husband 
and father.. 

Tragedy may come in. But restora- 
tion comes in too. Here is a hand- 
some girl with a bonny, toddling 
child. By her side is a well set-up 
young fellow. He is the father of the 
child, and proud, as well he may be, 
of the little one. But it took many 
months of plain speaking on the part 
of the Social Officers tô convince him 
that he ought to make the mother his 
wife. They are a happy trio now, and 
often come up to ‘ The Haw thorns ? to 
sce those who mage their marwpge 
possible. M. W. 


. Captain has himself laid out, 


: e 
` ‘Hannah, aged thirteen. 
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UIN PORTUGÜESE EAST AFRICA 


By STArFF-CAPTAIN Curis SALMONS 


native comrades in Portugueàe 
‘East Africa. Ensign Christoffer- 
sen, who accompanied me and was 
of great assistance, made an excellent 
travelling companion, his knowledge of 
the Portuguese language being invalu- 
‘able. 
After the long journey from Johan- 


T has been my privilege to visit our 


nesburg we crossed the Union boun- 


dary into Portuguese Territory .and, 
traveling. on, changed trains at 
Moamba, a small wayside station, for 
Xinavane, where we were met by Staff- 
Captain Maqili. The Staff-Captain is 
stationed about seven miles from here, 
so crossing the Incomati River, we 
made ourselves as comfortable as 
possible in an ox-cart, and for nearly 
three hours trundled along towards our 
destination. 

There we were warmly welcomed by 
Mrs. Staff-Captain Magili, Lieutenant 
Nhayombe, and the comrades of the 
Chibelana. Corps, and Mawzimhlope 
Society. 

Our first Meeting was soon in full 
swing—a ‘Meeting of prayer and 
praise. During the interval we.visited 
the little cemetery which the Staff- 
and 
there we gazed with mixed feelings on 
three graves—graves dug by the Staff- 
Captain—in two of which lie his eldest 

Lily, aged seventeen, and 
We were see- 
ing part of the price paid by our com- 
rades in ordér that they may bring 
light to those of their own nation who 
sit in darkness. What more fitting 
place for the renewal of vows could be 
found than this sacred spot? We knelt 
in prayer together, and re-dedicated 
our lives to God in the service of the 
people. 

We then held the Salvation Meeting. 
A good spirit prevailed, and when the 
invitation was given, five heathen 
wesmen came foward for Salvąjion. 

The following evening a short walk 


. Redeemer. 
` fourteen seekers. 


brought us to the kraal where we were 
to hold another Meeting. There, under 
the canopy of heaven, with the stars 
shining above us, we sent up our songs 
of praise. How those lusty voices rang 
out.in the message, so expressive in the 
native tongue! We did not under- 
stand the words; but we did under- 
stand the expression on the dark faces 
of those who in spirit adored their 
In this Meeting there were 


The next morning we set out icc our 
next call, a ‘distance of two hundred 
and sixty miles. This time the travel- 
ling was. more pleasant, being by 
‘motor-lorry and train. The roads were 
in splendid condition, and our young 
Indian driver, though only seventeen, 
was skiled in his work; we sped 
swiftly through lovely verdant country 
and avenues of pineapple trees until we 
reached Chai. Chai Here we stayed 
the night at the house of an Indian 
Parsee, a business man who is very 
kind to all Missionaries that pass that 
way. s 

Next day the lorry was timed to leave 
at one o'clock and to arrive five hours 
later at Inharrime, a distance of one 
hundred and forty-six miles. ' Motor- 
cars, however, are not always to be 
relied upon. We were thirty-five miles 
on our journey when we experienced 


-engine trouble. This righted, we bowled 


along until a new trouble developed— 
a leaking pipe. Again patched up, on 
we went. Darkness was stealing over 
us when a fresh difficulty arose; the 
headlights began to go out every few 
minutes. Luckily, we had brought with 
us an electric torch, which saved a very 
unpleasant situation, fcr we were 
travelling thirty miles an hour. 
Another halt to fix up the battery; 
surely our troubles were: now at an 
end? Speeding merrily along, all of 
a sudden a flame was seen under the 
bonnet ; we jumped from the lorry, the 


, driver ‘pulled up sharply, and dis- 
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: 
*eovered the vacuum tank ablaze. 

uckily, there was plenty of sand, and 
very soon the fire was extinguished. 


We thanked God for this, as only the 


.' Sunday previous a large Reo lorry, 
, which had taken fire in the same way, 
was completely destroyed.’ Patched up 


E 


^] 


F 
. 
i 


temporarily once more, we proceeded, 


$only to find the tank soon leaking 


vagain. The driver was in despair and 
‘dead beat; whilst the native boy was 
filling up ‘the pipe he fell peaceably 
asleep in the road. 

Ensign Christoffersen had been 
eagerly watching all these events, his 
fingers itching to try to put things 
right. Now came his opportunity, 
while the driver slept; the native boy 
had again dropped his head on the 
wheel and gone into the land of dreams. 
The Ensign set to work, and in three- 
quarters of an hour had the faulty part 
adjusted. Then, having roused the 
driver, off we sped without further 
trouble, and arrived at Inharrime only 
eight and a half hours late! We only 
wished the driver had fallen asleep 
earlier ! 

Knocking up the Portuguese hotel 
proprietor, we were given each a 
shake-down for the remainder of the 
night. Next day, taking“ train to 
Guiai, wc were met by Captain Koza 
and his people, who gave us a rousing 
welcome. Half an hour's jog on 
donkey-back landed us at Nyampose, a 
Salvation Army native village. ‘The 
people hastily gathered round, the 
National (native) Anthem was lustily 
sung, a few words of welcome spoken, 
praver offered, and we were shown to 
our Quarters—a newly-built hut—for 
the night. ,When darkness fell we met, 
ninety in number, for prayers. Strains 
of singing in the distance proved to 
have come from the comrades of Maha- 
lane; they had marched some fifteen 

.miles in the drizzling rain to be 
present. 

Before sunrise next morning we were 
awakened by the sounding of a beli— 
the call to prayer. These comrades of 
Inhambane Country believe so thor- 
oughly in prayer that every day before 
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dawn finds them seeking strength 
from the Source that alone can fit them 
for the day’s battle. When toil 1s over, 
once more, before they seek repose, 
they gather together in prayer. No 
wonder that the Gospel of Jesus is a 
mighty force in this land. 

The next day was a red-letter day— 
the day of the opening of the prayer- 
house, a beautiful hall twenty-four feet 
by twelve, the work of willing hands. 
The wood, from the palm trees which 
grow in abundance in these parts, had 
all been hand sawn. The walls were 
composed of reeds from the marshes, 
plastered with mud, the roof of palm 
branches, neatly plaited together. The 
framework was so cleverly put together 
that it appeared the work of skilled 
hands. 

Headed by Staff-Captain Magili, we 
joyfully marched round the village, 
singing as only these people can sing. 
Afterwards it was the writer’s pleasure 
to declare the Hall open to the glory 
of God and the Salvation of souls. As 
many as possibly could crowded in; 
others pressed round the windows and 
entrances; there was joy abundant, 
bubbling over, but presently we got 
down to the Great Business. The call 
of the Man of Galilee became insistent ; 
when the invitation was given, one 
after the other rose and made their way 
to the mercy-seat. Suddenly the chief 
rose, and hurriedly left the building, 
followed out by the Officers; he was 
visibly affected, tears were coursing 
down his cheeks; but, like the young 
man in the Bible narrative, he ‘ went 
away sorrowful.’ God grant that the 
time is not far distant when he’ will be 
reckoned among the true followers of 
Jesus. At this Meeting twelve sought 
the Saviour. 

The next dav found us, mounted on 
the donkeys and accompanied by our 
faithful carriers, setting out for Inham- 
bane, a journey of nine thiles. A visit 
to the Administrator, lunch, and we 
pressed on to Salela, a further ten 
miles. On the way a kindly Portu- 
guese farmer rode up and offeredethe 
loan “of his horse—an offer that was 
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gratefully accepted. The Ensign 
mounted, and was soon out of sight. 
Reaching our destination, he sent back 
the horse for the writer. The good 
Portuguese farmer completed the 
journey on foot (he again loaned the 
horse for our return journey). Beside 
the Prayer and Salvation Meetings 
held here we conducted gatherings for 
Local Officers and Young People. 

The sun bas gone down in the west. 
‘Darkness suddenly falls. The stars are 
shining out from the sky, 
which the tall palm trees are sil- 
houetted, their giant leaves rustled by 
the breeze. Fires are lit at various 
points in the village—we stroll from 
group to group and listen to their 
chatter. if only wc could understand 
their language, how much we might 
learn. We are especially drawn to one 


group, boys from twelve to sixteen. 


years of age, as they chatter together. 
' Sing to us,’ we say. 

As they sing of God's goodness, 
one's soul is stirred to the depths. 
Only snatches of Army melody ; yet the 
harmony put into these songs is won- 
derful. We fain would linger here, 
but again the bell is sounding; off we 
go to the little Hall to close another 
beautiful day in prayer. 

The Sunday afternoon Meeting was 
a remarkable gathering, held under the 
trecs—the Hall being too small for the 
two hundred and fifty people and more 
who Had gathered. Two babies were 
dedicated, one being the infant son of 
Captain and Mrs. Koza, the Officers 
in charge, and at the close twenty 
seekers, the majority heathen, came to 
God. Then we turned homewards. 

At Inhambane we discovered that 
the boat we were to take would not be 
in until the following day. 

Having arrived after a long wait, 
the boat discharged its cargo and we 
set sail, but there were more delays. 
Out in the’ bay she again dropped 
anchor, for the purpose of trans- 
shipping some two hundred natives to 
the Rand gold-mines vessel. It was 
imeeresting to note the good nature of 
these natives. 


against, 
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As.we looked upon this scene, we 
allowed our imagination to stray. 
Thus our thoughts ran: : 

‘Some of thém have said good-bye 
to home and friends for the last time; 
they wil be among the number ot 
whom the mines yearly take their toll. 
Others we can see dashing headlong ` 
into sin and to endless ruin. But for 


- others a beautiful future rises before 


us. We see a mine compound on the 
Rand—Sunday  morning—an Army 
Open-Air in full swing—a great crowd 
of natives gathered—among them some 
of those Inhambane boys whom we 
now see being transhipped. Their eyes 
are wide with wonder—they stand and 
listen eagerly to the songs and testi- 
monies. They hear a new story—a 
story of love and sacrifice for all the 
world, irrespective of a man's colour 
or nationality. There steals over them 
the realization that they can be par- 
takers of such love. The invitation is 
given—a move is made toward’ the 
drum-head, and falling at the feet of 
Him who was crowned with thorns, 
they cry in their simplicity for deliver- 
ance. 

‘Encouraged by the Ofacers and Sol- 
diers, they link on with the Corps, 
attend the school, learn to read the 
Bible, and make progress in their spiri- 
tual life. Then, their term of contract 
coming to an end, they return to their 
village homes in the north, taking’ 
with them, and spreading as they j Jour- 
ney, the glorious Gospel, thus blazing 
the trail for Christianity's onward 
march.’ 

By the time our day-dream was over 
and the boys were settled on the boat, 
it was too late to weigh anchor, as the 
bar must be crossed in daylight. So we 
remained in the bay till sunrise, when 
the engines began to throb, and soon 
we were gliding smoothly over the*blue 
waters.’ After a pleasant voyage we 
disembarked at Lourenco Marques, 
and took the train to Johannesburg, 
our inland visit having forged another 
link in the chain of memories. 

Portuguese East Africa is a lovely 
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AS ave gu to press, a Great Salvation Siege 
attack is being made in every corner oti 
the DriWsh Territory. It is too early yet 
to give qur readers any news of the extent at 
our victories; but the Editorial Offices are 
being flooded with dispatches írom every 
side, showing how the extraordinary methods 
and self.sacrifice of Salvationists are attract- 
ing and winning individuals in widely 
differing spheres of life. 

None are more enthusiastic in this effort 
than our newest Soldiers, who revtl in the 
daring and the unconventional. Foremost 
among those who sold The Army publications 
from door to door in his district is the hero 
of cur story in the Octobtr number, ‘ A Thief 
to Catch a Thief’; we learn that he disposed 
of a hundred copies of ‘ The War Cry’ to 
peop who had rarely, if ever, seen that 
newspaper. By older Salvationists the cruci- 
fixion of self involved in some of the methods 
by which the Siege is advertised is being 
nobly faced. “May the outcome be widespread 
and permanent advances in their own expe- 
rience, as well as in their Corps and district. 

e * 


In preparation for the great effort, the ALU- 
Nights of Prayer played no small part. The 
first of these, led by the General, took place 
at Mildmay Conference Hall, being largely 
attended by London Officers and Salva. 
tionists seeking personal inspiration and 
power for the oncoming Campaign. From 
the earliest days of The Army, such gather- 
ings have been signally owned by God. 
‘They are especially sacred to me,’ said 
Commissioner Mildred Duff in her testimony, 
‘because it was in an All-Night of Prayer 
long ago that T obtained the decisive victory.’ 

The General’s trenchant guiding thoughts, 
expressed at intervals between the refreshing 
prayer seasons, and the addresses of leading 
Officers were used by the Holy Spirit to the 
blessing and baptizing of a great number, of 
whom those who lined the penitent-form were 
only a small proportion. 

Similar scenes were witnessed at the simul- 
taneous All-Nights held on the Wednesday 
of the following week in all parts of the 
country, ‘The General presided at the Citv 
Hall, Glasgow. Mrs. Booth led the gathering 
at the Congress Hall, Clapton: in other 
parts, leading Officers were responsible for 
these sfx or seven hours of intercession. It 
was estimated that over seventy-five thousand 
Salvafionists took part. 


+ 


Mrs, Booth faced her many Siege engage- 
ments aíter a long series of important Coun- 
cils for Field Officers. Condticted at nine 
cenires in different parts of the British Terri. 
tory, the physical effort alone involved in 
these Councils was very great, while the calls, 
on beart and mind were even more exhaust- 
ing. While religious controversy i$ rife 
before the public, fundamental prixciples 
being attacked, it is necessary that The Sal- 
vation Army Officers should above all be 
sure of the ground on which they stand; 
Mrs. Booth’s enlightening instruction and 
Clear definition of The Armv's doctrines were. 
welcomed by the many hundreds of Officers 
who were pr ceed ta attend. 

x x 


In wishing our readers a blessed and 
joyous Christmas, we remember the season 
not only as the great children’s festival, but 
as the time of special rejoicing far all who 
during the past year have been led to the 
Babe of Bethlehem through The Auny's 
ministrations. The joy of this season will 
be shared, too, by the good friends who have 
helped with their prayers and money and 
influence the work of our Officers every- 
where. 

We think of the distant Leper Colonies 
where, amid loving ministrations, some will 
probably be spending thcir last Christmas 
on earth, and we also glance in fancy at the 
hospitals in Western lands, where baby lives 
are beginning in hope and love through The, 
Army's timely help. May the realization of $ 
God's greet gift to mankind come in time 
to all. - 

* * * 

Our comrades of the Hadleigh Land and 
Industrial Colony. led by Colonel David 
Cuthbert, are to be congratulated on the 
success of The Army's first exhibition at the 
Imperial Fruit Show, Manchester, 

We learn that two first prigas and one 
second prize were awarded for apples (Cox’s 
Orange and Worcester Pearmains) grown on 
the Colony. 

* * i 

Priends and comrades in India will be . 
interested to learn that four &ne.time Terri- ^ 
torial Ccmmanders of their Territories were 
among the guests at the silver wedding cele- 
brations in London of Colonel (Dr.) and 
Mrs, Turner. These were Commissioner 
"app, Commissioner Blowers, Lieut.-Cgm- 
raissionër Stevens, “who “were accompanied 
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by their wives, and Lieut..Commissioner 
Nurani (Case). Several of the guests had 
been present at the marriage of Colonel and 
Mrs. ‘Turner, which took place in India 
twenty-five years ago, conducted by the late 
Commissioner Higgins (father of the present 
Chief of the Staff). Happy mcmorics of the 
Colonel’s faithful Missionary service as 
doctor in the Emery Hospital and Catherine 
Booth Hospital in Nagercoil were mingled 
with praise for his present work as Chief 
Medical Officer attached to International 
Headquarters. Colonel and Mrs. Turner’s 
two sons and daughter contitbuted in no 
small measure to ihe refoicings of the 
evening. a 
* * 0 
A charming description of the opening of 


a new Hall at Clark’s Town is given in the 


West Indies (Western) We 
quote the following : 


‘For nearly thirty years the -comrades 


‘War Cry.’ 


‘have built coco-nut booths by the mountain- 


side for their Meetings. ‘The opening of. 
the new .Hal was truly a red-letter day. 
Some of the comrades could not sleep the 
night before; they were so joy that they 
bad sung songs in the night. They cenie 
along on donkeys and mules, in buggies and 
motors, but the majority on foot. The Salva- 
tioniste bad put on every stitch of uniform 
they possessed, decorating themselves with 
both the Founder's and the Generals bnt. 
tons. There were four times as many ontside 
the Hall as inside.’ 

The proceedings «ere led bv Colonel Cloud, 
the Territorial Commander. After the key 
had been turned by Mrs. Robinson, Mr. 
Robinson, the resident magistrate, who pre- 
sided over the indoor gathering. in a kindly 
speech said that Army OtRcers were his 
friends, and that with their. help he had bcen 
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very successful in dealing with criminals, } 

Thirteen seekers at the close set a m 
seal on the dedication of the Hall; one į 
friend, who gave a donation toward the Bible 
desk, had expressed a hope that some mes- 
sage given from the desk would reach his 
soul; he was among the first found at the, 
mercy-seat, ` l | 

* 


* c x 
‘ There is nothing but good to say of The, 
Army 5 doings, declared Lady Frances' 


Kalfour, presiding over the large and sym- ' 
pathetic * Forty-Third Annual Gathering ' 
of thc Wemen’s Social Work, in the 
King Edward VII Rooms, Northumberland 
Avenue, last month. Her vigorous and racy, 
speech revealed that Lady Frances had inti-' 
mate knowledge of, and real heart-interest in,’ 
her subject. 

Lady Barrett, who was introduced as 
‘ perhaps the bes? friend of this branch af 
Army usefulness,’ pleaded eloquently and 
with delightful lucidity for money to extend 
the Mothers’ Hospital, for which she is! 
Chief Obstetric Surgeon. Additional beds 
are greatly necded, but even more urgent is? 
the necessity for laboratory, X-ray, and dis.’ 
pensary equipinent. ‘A living organism 
always grows!" 

Colonel Catherine Booth, after paying 
grateful tribute to her predecessor, Com- 
missioner Adelaide Cox, who had worked sa 
splendidly, presented a slowing report on' 
what she felt had beep,‘ a, most wonderful 
year.’ Outstanding aphómg the fcatutes was 
the extra number of what had been, thought , 

' hopeless > caseg Who :bad. ipade good, and « 
of happy marrjages, tween, pouples whe, 
now mean to live  acéerüing to the laws of. 
God and their native land. Lady Bertha 


* Dawkins and Ladv :Stcel Maitland added 


appreciative words. 
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country. An abler pen than mine is 
needed to describe its wide stretches 
of pastureland waiting for the ploügh, 
its beautiful Joliage, its waving palm 
trees, its avenucs of pineapple, -its 
miles of splendidly-made and well- 
kept roads» But what of its three 
and a half million dark-skmned people, 
comparatively few of 
heard the story of Jesus? The sav- 
ing and clevating of this fine i 
presents manv "difficulties. Tigre h re 


whom hare’ 


real obstacles to be overcome, some of 
which at the present timesseem almos* 
insurmountable. But the obstacles can 


bé overcome with faith in Ged, an in- ^ 


domitable courage, hard work, and, 
last but not least, men and miouey. 
It was a great joy to meet. Staff- : 


Captain and Mrs. Maqili, Captain’ and 


“Mrs. Koza, and Lieutenant Nhayombe, 


and to find them so whole-hgacted. iu 
their work for the Salvation of their! 
fellows. l 


